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PREFACE. 


^INCR the activity of commerce, ami the nccessii */ 
of understanding its relations, indiiccd the maritime 
jjovrers of Europe to attempt fresh tliscovcrics, all 
their elforts. have been directed towards tlie new 
M'orid. When tlie most fertile jjarls ol‘ that continent, 
and its still more productive isle.i, weie discovered 
and exjdorcd, the cntcrprisiii<>- spirit of navi'^ator? 
carried tlicmi even to the south pole; in siiort, the 
most distant and hazardous expcililions M erc under*- 
taken, ami immense sums M’erc disijuised to hud out 
a few corners of tlie eartli which \v.'re niiinliabilcd. 

\\'hilc, liowcvcr, those navigatfus mti’c j>nrsiiing’ 
their adv'ciitures, the discoveries wficli iiad long- be¬ 
fore been made, and the establishments which had 
been formed in the richest ( nintrv in the world, a 
country most proper for producing colonial goods, 
and one situated nearest to i'’/uroj>e, were ncglceteih 
Tliat country would prohaiily have heen abandoned 
altog-ethcr, if the necessity of obtaining for otlier 
regions its robu.st culrivator.v had not drawn many 
vessels towaids the part which exclusively alfordcd 
Such a resource. 

1 allude to the M Cstern part of Afrie:*, which, whe¬ 
ther on the shores of the sea, or in tlie interior dis¬ 
tricts, is of the greatest importance in the double 
respect of agriculture and commc’ce. It appears 
that tlie ancients were only acquainted M’itli the 
nortlieni coast of Africa, which extends from the 
straits of Gibraltar to the istlinius of Suez, and with 
the eastern coast, contiguous to the lied Sea. The 
southern part was totally unknown to them; M'hilc their 
notions of the western coast were very confined, and 
they did nothing but sail along it: even this route, 
which is now so easy,‘"var*-<hem a dangerous ad¬ 
venture: the Phenicians> Persians, Greeks, Cartha¬ 
ginians, and Romans, successively attempted to re- 
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connoitrc in this direction; and it is said, that 
the Phenicians cleared tlic.pillars of Hercules,.p.issed 
the straits, and established colonies and factories on 
several parts of the coast. Put the accounts which 
we have received of all those expeditions, are so re¬ 
plete with fables, and evident contradictions, th^at 
it is difficult to place in them any degree of confi¬ 
dence. 

According to Herodotus, a few Pheniqians left the 
lied Sea during the reign of Necas, king of Eg 3 ^pt; 
anrl after a three \’ears’ voyage, returned to their 
country by the straits of Ciihi altar, hut they saw 
only the coast. Kudoxia, to avoid the w'rath of 
Ptolemy Lath>Tns, succeeded in the sa*meenterprise; 
but no advantage was derived from her voj^age. Sa- 
tas, in the time of Xerxes king of Persia, and Hanno 
and Himilcon, by order of the republic of Carthage, 
made similar attempts at discoveiy, by proceeding 
from the pillars of Hercules; but tliev failed in tlieir 
undertaking. 'The Nasamoncs, or ancient inhaliitants 
©f the kingtloin of Tunis, undertook a similar voy¬ 
age, though without success. Hence, all those navi¬ 
gators, and manj' others who might be mentionetl, 
far from atforiling us information, onlv gave rise to 
doubts, and prove the general ignorance and fear 
whieh pervaded the ancient sailors. Certain it is, 
that if such expeditious did take place, the ships 
kept at a great distance from the continent; for we 
have no proofs of the appearance of tlicse people, much 
less theirresitlence, on the coast of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Jlomans, who were so ardent in extending 
their empire, diti not succeed in lixing it on the west¬ 
ern coast of .Africa. It is believed that they pene¬ 
trated from the isthmus of Suez as far as tlie Niger, 
and thence to Mount Atlas. Put if they reached 
this famous inonntaiu, it certainly stopped their dis¬ 
coveries in that part of the world: for they tliouglit, 
that under the torrid zone, the lands burned, and 
the rivers were torren^Sat^l' an opinion which was 
long credited, even by t\i6 learned men of those 
times: and when the Christians, who were the first 
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that presumed to suppose, the countries under the 
torrid zone to be inhabited, expressed such an opi- 
jjion, they were looked upon as heretics. 

The Spaniards, in more modern times, pretended 
to have examined all the coasts of Africa, several 
centuries before the birth of the Messiah; but they 
said nothing of the interior, and we iniist give tliem 
credit for their reserve. They pretentled to have 
conducted to America the vessels of Solomon and 
liiram, wlien they went in search of the treasures 
jiientioned in scripture: but tliis pretension was seri¬ 
ously combated by tlie I’ortiigiiese, who insisted on 
the honour of bavin" made the iirst discovery of 
those complies; and with such obstinacy did the 
latter maintain their opinions, that the subject was 
brought under legal discussion, and a verdict given 
in their favour. At this period, some k’renchmeii 
of Dieppe interfered in the famous dispute, and 
proved, that they were the first navigatois who hud 
entcrecl the Senegal, and that thev had formed esta- 
bllshments on that part of the coast, long before the 
Portuguese and other navigatois had made their 
appearance. 

These cx[)editions of the merchants of Dieppe, took 
place at the coinmcneement of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and from that time they established themselves 
on the Senegal, and along the coast as far as Sierra 
Leone. In September, 1:365, they enga'^ed with 
some inereliants of lioucii ; and the next year they 
undertook the strongest maritime expedition wdiicli 
had till then been seen on the African coast. They 
formed factories at certain distances, which served 
as an asylum for their merchandise and the persons 
ill their employ, by winch the Africans always found 
a ready market, and the French vessels constant car¬ 
goes. From this beginning were produced the esta¬ 
blishments of the Senegal, llulisque, Goree, the river 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, and two others on tlie coast 
of Malaguette, one of ^whj^h was called “ Little Pa¬ 
ris,” and the other “ Little Dieppe.” In ISSS, they, 
erected forts at the gold mine on the coast of Guinea, 
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at Agra, and at Coimcntin. TIic consequences of 
these discoveries, were immense wealth, and the best 
profit \vas probably tliat aflbrded by ivory. In 1 39^, 
owing to tlie violent agitation of France, in conse¬ 
quence of tiie civil war and the illness of Charles VI. 
the ooinincrce of Africa was entirely abandoned; and 
the factories for whicli such grcatsacrifices had been 
made, fell into the liands of the Dutch, the Portu¬ 
guese, the English, and the Spaniards. Tlie Portu¬ 
guese weie the most ardent plunderers, as they were 
nuthorised by the Popes, .who conceded to tliem in 
perpetuity all the territories which they might dis¬ 
cover from Cape llqjador to the Indies inclusively ; 
they therefore made several fortunate expeditious, 
and for a long time enjoyed a decisive Superiority. 

Pope Martin V. in the plenitude of his divine au¬ 
thority, very liberally granted to Portugal, r];e right 
of seizing and confiscating all the property of infidels, 
in order that they might liave the opporiunity of be¬ 
coming converts, to whicli he addl'd a pU’iiary indul¬ 
gence for the souls of those who might fall in such 
pious expeditions. This donation, which was made 
in 1432, was afterwards confirmed and augmented 
by Popes Eugene IV. Nicolas V. and Sextus IV.; 
and the kings of Portugal assumed the title of 
“ Lords of Guinea and the C oast of Africa.” 

Spain now became anxious to have a share in the 
acts of temporal authority of the sovereign pontifs; 
and in 14^2, Alexander VI. divided his liberalities, 
by investing Spain and Portugal with the territories 
of the East and West Indies. 

TJie English were slow in their courses, and were 
jestrained by the express orders of their court, which, 
out of respect for the Popc-j, and consideration for 
Portugal, would not permit its subjects to proceed 
towards the western coast of Africa; nor did they 
emancipate themselves from this restriction, till the 
middle of the sixteenth century, wiien being at war 
witb Portugal, they direotfiiLtheir arms against her 
•establishments, and gradually succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing their power. 
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The French, who were the legitimate proprietors, 
recovered tlieir rights, and regained several of their 
ancient possessions; but as these events took place 
gradually, and at different periods, I shall not here 
describe them, though I ouglit to say, that we main¬ 
tained for a long time by force of arms, the posses¬ 
sions which we had acquired from Cape Blanco to 
the Cape of Good Hope; and tliat the French have 
always considered that vast extent of coast, as de¬ 
pendent on their commercial operations. 

It will be equally needless to trace the progress of 
our commercial companies in Africa down to the 
present period. It is known, that in 1664, the mer¬ 
chants of Dieppe and Houen sold their establish¬ 
ments to the V.'i'st India Company, for the sum of 
150,000 livres ; and that the new owners, by the ex¬ 
tent of their speculations, had more than they could 
manage, and were crushed beneath the weight of 
their own projects, 

Tlic English captured isle St, Louis and Senegal 
in 1756; the French regained them twenty years 
afterwards, and had the possession ensured to them 
h}^ the treaty of jjcace with England in 1783, which 
also guaranteed to France, the isle of Goree, all the 
coast between Ca[)e Verd and the river Gambia, 
and the factory of Albretla, situated at the mouth of 
that river; which, however, as well as fort James, is 
in the possession of England. 

From the left hank of the river Gambia, which 
forms Cape St. iMary, as fai*^* as the river of Sierra 
Leone, the coast belongs exclusively to no foreign 
nation; but the French share with the English, the 
Portugues,e, and all commercial people, the right of 
frequenting, and that of forming new establish- 
ineiits on such points as arc not occupied. 

Soon after tJie peace of 1783, it was proposed tq 
create a company fot the Senegal; when the king 
granted to the Guiana company the exclusive privL 
dege of the gum trade for niijp years; and this com-r 
pany ccdc^its new privilege in J785, to a body of 
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jmerchants, who assumed the title of the Gum Com¬ 
pany. I5y a decree of the council on the Ipth of 
November, 17^6', the kiuu; subjected the company 
to pay tlie colonial expeuccs, which were hxccl at 
260 , 745 ^ livres; and granted them in return, tlie ex¬ 
clusive riglit of the slave trade, with an extension 
of the commerce in ginn for three years longer. It 
then took the name of tlie Senegal Company; ])ut 
being badly organised, it met M'ith little success, and 
was abolished by a decree of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly in 1791 . 

Previous to tins time, I belonged to the naval 
department, when the marshal rle Castries appointed 
me principal director of tlic company at Isle St. 
Louis. I therefore left Havre on the 1 ;3th of iMarch, 
J7S.5, and arrived at mv new destination on tlie 10th 
of April following; at wiiich time, Al. dc Jvepentigny 
was governor-general, and to whom I was particularly 
recommended by ]\1. Vergennes, the minister for 
foreign atfairs. This wise anti motlcst ofiicer re- 
ceived me with the greatest kindness; and we lived 
togctlier in the most jierfect liarmuny, till he was 
succeeded by jM. de IJoidllcrs, whose talents and ec- 
iebrit}' were of the greatest advantage to the country. 

My memoirs were begun at Senegal, and ter¬ 
minated at Paris. 1 have shewn them to several 
persons; and the two great authors, Lalaiide and 
La Ilarpc, have published reflections on my jour 
ney to Galam ; in consequence of which, and at 
the urgent desire of many friends, 1 have submitted 
my manuscript to the press. I shall only observe, 
that all the people of Africa are so much alike, that 
I have found it impossible to give a just and pre¬ 
cise idea of them, without making what may he 
deemed repetitions; and as to the style of my work, 

I declare that I have no literary pretensions: I have 
only occupied myself in describing facts with ac¬ 
curacy and truth; Avhilc my object is to promote 
the power and richer of,, my country, with tht 
hope that the inhabitants of Africa in^ay thereby 
become more happy. 




CAVR HLANCO AND ITS ’ENVIRONS.— DANGERS OF THAT 
1‘ASSAGE.—BARBAROUS AND Cli-'JEE CII'.RACTf:R OF 
THE MOORS WHO INHABIT THE t -AST.— SHIPWr iiCK 
OF M. DE BRISSON.— CAPTURE OF HIM AND III.S COM- 
FANIONS.—CHARACTER OF A MOORISH CHIEF.—HVRD- 
SHIPS OF CAPTIMTY IN THE DESERTS.— LIBERATION 
OF M. DE B111S.SON AND ONE OF IIIS COMPANIONS. 

O N reaching the western coast of Africa, navigators meet first 
with Capo Hlaiico, which is situated in'iOo j.5m. SOsec. lat. and 
19° .Will. long. It is a spot alirio.st circular, insomuch that, on 
accoi-.it of its tar projections, it is more dlftleult to discover than 
any other point on the coast: it is surrounded with dangerous 
banks, which are with diliieiilty avoided; and it derives its name 
from the white colour of its hurning and arid soil. The next 
point i.s Cape St. Anne, wlrieh is to the eastward on the same 
parallel; the distance from one rape to the other, is computed 
at eight leagues. They form between them a lai^e and deep 
bay, about twelve leagues north and south, uhich contains va¬ 
rious iiiouths of torleuts or rivers, in which the sea ascends so 
high as to spoil the fresh water, and thus deprives ve.ssels of the 
only resource which this part of the coast would otherwise afford 
tliem. 

iTom Cape St. Anne to Salt Cape, tlie coast fUns S. E. for 
about six leagues. This cape received its name from a vaiiety 
of natural and abundant salt-pits which it contained, and from 
which, Ifiefore the rainy season, a quantity of salt used to be col¬ 
lected. The Europeans, however, have abandoned them; but 
it is probable that the Moors turn them to advantage. About 
six leagues farther, at the point called Hof, is another bay as 
^'ge and deep as the former: it contains three isles, the largest 
’of which is to the eastward, and is caUed Arguin. It is necessary 
^to pass all th^ capes, in order to arrive at the French posses- 
DURAN iflT B 
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sioos. *: 11i€ roast is uncommonly dangerous for iiavigaton,’ on 
. jsccotqit df tt^^rrquent stonns and continually heavy sea; vhile 
tmre are numetp^ currents M'liich set violently in towards land^ 
andSyfaich pfove> new Taurida to such vessels-as have the rais- 
•‘\fbr^ih»e fo.falili^^eir tracks. The natives, who are subjects of 
W^rocco, are, in every sense of the word, barba* 
it has hitherto, and doubtless always will be 
. consider wrecked ships as presents 

' sentt^^flllW^aven; enrich themselves by the plunder they af¬ 
ford, aitdli^uce the unfortunate mariners to tl\|e most disgusting 
slavery. From this state of bondage, indeed they have'not the 
least hope of escaping, as they can only regain their liberty by 
means of a serious demand on the part of their country at the 
emperor’s court; in which case, tlie monarch compels his subjects 
to give up the slaves when they can be discovfred, but, to which 
they do not consent, without receiving a considerable ransom. 
We have several instances of the payment of this ransom, by the 
emj)cror of Morocco himself, when he has wished to make his 
court to the Freneh government. Sometimes these savages, in 
order to avoid the demands of their emperor, and keep the slaves 
they have seized on, retire to inaccessible parts of the desert, 
where 1 have good reason to know that they amuse themselves 
by subjecting the iiiifoituiiate Europeans to the most shocking 
torments and cruel death. Jhit navigators may avoid Uiese dangers 
by sailing to the westward of the Caiiaiies. 

I shall give an account of a shipwicck, which hap))oned on this 
coast while 1 was at isle Si. Louis, w'hich will be the best means 
of illuatratiiig the dangers I have mentioned, while it will utford 
some interesting information relative to tlie desert which borders 
on the Senegal. 

M. de Bris'son left France in the month of June, 1785, for 
isle St. Louis, in a vessel called the St. Catharine, Captain Le 
Ture. On the lOlh of July following, they fou'vd tliemselvcs at 
midnight, betw ecu the coast of Africa and the Canary islands, in 
a sort of cret‘k foinicd by rocks. The captain being alarmed, 
steered the ship towards the shoal; and the vessel b^g di;iveii 
with great force by the currents, stiuck three times, and tl^n re¬ 
mained motionless. During the whole night, it resistefl the at¬ 
tacks of these a, which Keenied ready every iusfant to swallow it 
up; but'tow'ards morning the storm abated, and M. de Brissoii, 
with all the crew, got to land, ^t tlicse unfortunate people 
found themselves on a barren and unknown country; they as¬ 
cended the highest rocks, and could perceive* nothing but an im¬ 
mense plain covered with white sand, on which a few plants wei^ 
interspersed, similar to branches,of coral; they bore a small seed 
of the same colour, resembling in size and shape <^Jlat of mustard. 
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The Moors call it avtzond^ and make a j)asle of it, ^^ith w hicfi 
they regale tlieniselves. Jii the disUiiieo, ihcv dis<'overod st‘\trid 
hillocks, which, being o\erspread by a kind of wild fern, resem¬ 
bled a \atit forest. 


They advanced towards the hillo(*ks, and soon • perceived 
a number of camels feeding, fioin wliieli tliev had no doubt 
that the neighbourhood was iiiiiabitcd. Tliis was a valuable 
discovery for the poor mariners, w ho were almost [>erishiug with 
hunger and thirst. Some men who were watching the camels, 
as soon as they^ perceived the Europeans, gave the alanii to :i 
neighbouring encampment, and they soon found tlunnselves sur¬ 
rounded by Moors, who appeared to heovcijoyed, au l made the 
most dreadful shouts and cries. The shipwrecked crew iu)l being 
together, were seizcil hy the collar with a ferocious eagei uess, 
and immediately stripped; while tiiose who attempted resistaiice, 
were wounded and thrown almost e.xjnring on tJie sand. 

During this barbarous transaction, M. do IJrissoii pereeiveil 
a Moor unarmed, and from his costume, he recognised him l(» 
be one f>f those w ho had accompanied the king Alikoiiri on a 
visit which he paid him at isle St. J/mis. lie therefore ran and 
tlirevv himself at his feel, as did M. Devoi/e, the second olHcer 
of the ship, and five of tlie crew who had not left him: but they 
soon perceived tliat they were as unfortunate as their companions; 
for the Moor received them with contempt, lie asked M. de 
Jlris.sonin a severe tone, who he was, from whence he came, 
and what brought them all there? This officer answered by chaw¬ 
ing on tlic sand the form of a ship, and by means of e.xpressive 
gestures, with the assistance of a few Arabic words, which ho had 
learned at isle St. Louis, he made him uiiderstaiid that they iiad 


been shipwrecked, and begged his assistance to conduct them to 
their destination; adding, lliat he possessed the means of reward¬ 
ing him for his trouble, i'his last remark was perfectly under¬ 
stood, and gave great pleasure to the Moor, who immediately 
composed his features, and placed his fingers between liiose of 
M. de Jlrisson, as a tesliinoiiv that they were iViends, and vvotrld 
be always united. He demanded the effects of wiiuii JM. de 


Jirisson had spoken, and received two vvalches, one of them a 
repeater; tw'o chains, a gold stock-buckle, two pair of silver shoe- 
bnckles, a brilliant ring, a silver goblet and cover, and ‘2'2() livres 
in specie. The money gave him more pleasure than all the other 
articles; he secreted the treasure very mysteriously in his blue 
ahirt, and promised M. de Brissoii that he would never abandon 
him. The surrender, of this property had induced our couiilry- 
jliaii to think that he should gam llie kindness of those into whose 
hands he had fallen; but it proved t/i him a source ol the great- 
c‘st ii)islortun^ The Moor then asked JM. de lirisson, at wlrrf 
" u 2 
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part hp had been fclii(miTrkcd; and f'n beiji”: infornn^d, lie called 
several of his felhm;^, and in:ul«' a f to llicnv to toi'bw 1 iiii. 
By ibt maniUT in ^\lucll thc> appioaelied, lVl.de Jhi.s^on }.er- 
ceived that his jnolci'tor was am:,:, 'f ‘•oine consideration; ni d 
h<‘ afterwai ds ieauied that he w::s om* ol tlie piiests, mIioiu li’cy 
called a 'I’alba. 

On real iiing the sca-shoic they slionted with joy; but their 
eajsjernt i-s for pliiiKu r soi-n set them at\aiiance. Several of them 
swam oil to tlie KMiiains of the wrei k in order to !2;t I what ♦hey 
could, nhilc those wlio remained behind were ;diai(i that ihi'y 
.'-honM not obtain their share; the w'ouien, in particular, became 
«juite outr;.:’.(*o.i.s. 

'J'lu ncAGs of this shipwreck bccomin«; known in the coimtry, 
the s;i\: 'n.‘. ran lo’.vurds'he .si'ore iu j^ioat iminbcrs; and then riis- 
pnt('.-. r.hout the plniuler attained sneh a hei'dit linn sexeial livi s 
wen lo'i. '['he women, enra{;ed at not lx inj2 ahie to fret to tlie 
ship, ieiJ i poll 1 lie miforlunate Freiiehnn ii, and partly stripped 
fh* in iiaki,-’. (repiitinu; all the lime who shmilil oos.sess the 
dotlie:, ol iirissoii, vliicli m eie better than the nvst. 

'^i'lie tail,a, a\!' 0 had bec()»’.ie the master of the ship-wroek- 
ed. ciew, but .vlio, tlioajih a pric'-t, was a warrior by pro- 
fes'ion, perci whip; that the imiubcr of sa\ap:os increased every 
ii'si.Uit, found himself obiipcd to Join with two filends in older 
to secure the portion of plunder which he had obtained. The 
ananjrt im nts beiiip made, as well coneernins the .share ol plunder 
a.s iliai of the sla\rs, tin' three Moors retired fioin the crowd for 
the pm pose of hidlnp; tl.'-ir boot\. The. Ineiichmcii vu'H; eon- 
diirtcd to a nn -erablc Imi covered with moss, about a h'apnc 
disUiut fioni the .sea, where they were I'rowdid lopetin'r and ri- 
porously SI a.clad in case they iiiipht have concialid some va- 
I'lirbles; but iiollimp; beiiis; found on them, they were .strip,ped 
c|iiite naked, and evi'ii robbed of their sliirls and haiidkerehu'fs. 
M. de Brissoii then learned th:ii his inastei v\i:s calh-d Suhf Ma~> 
Iinmmet-dtl-Zoiize, of llai tribe o. l^aht '/.^yrha, the most I'ero- 
eions of any in the desei t, and the irreconcilable enemy of the 
IVanilims, who arc not much better. 

After having buried in the sand the tri asurc which he liad ac¬ 
quired, Sidy-JMahamir.el returned to the shore to {^et his share 
ol (he pinndcr of the ship; and dining his ab.sence a troop of 
Wadelims attacked the leiieat of the Kurojipans, pulled them 
out by die throat and the hair of the head, and then began to 
liplir amongst thenisi lves for tlie fevvciotlies which M. dc Brisson 
had about him; and in their jealous fury they not only stiipped 
him to the skin, hut pursued him behind some heaps of .saiid^ 
where they kiuIfked liini dfvvn, and almost b(‘at him to death. A 
Tlicy were preparing a rope to strangle him, wSs;m one of the 
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men whom Uie talba hud associated with him, rumc runnin" oiii 
of hrrat!), and accused them with ha\in|; \i()hiled the usjlum uf 
Si(iv-Muhamniet, carried oft’ Ids slave, aiirl trodden luulei loot 
the sacred book of tlieir relij^iou. lie luhl them that iht' priest, 
iii(lij;ti:mt at the indecency of their sacrilegious conduct, had dc^- 
maadcd tliat tlio old nu n of both parlies should meet to try the 
cnminais in full c(mneil, and that tlieonlv uicaiis of a|>ptusing ins 
wrath would be to give ii[) ids slave. 'I’lns nienact; had a good 
cffccl, and M. (h; lirisson was Iniinediately -et at libeily. The 
peison who J^id intcrfercil in belialf f)f tin; Ini-ucli blhccr was 
called Noi'-'e* m ; Iset <uidiicled M. de Brlsson to the place wluue 
die coioedwas ^’.^.-.einbled, and the trial immediately began; 
when tlie idu'iaioi, as avarichuis as ho was cnnning, pretended 
tlial M.de Brissun was n slave'of Ids own, as he had taken him 
from tilose <n!n;i would have carried him otf. He also founded 
bis pretciisimis on having seen lliis frenchman give his masU'r w*- 


\erai articles which he coeeeivod to be vi iy valuable. Tlu'st* 
audacious remarks, ami p..jiieularly the disclosure of the little 
treasure, reudend Sidv-iMahanmn'l furious: he darted at Nonc- 
gnn a li>.ik of rage and ;ndi;’,ii itiiai, :md e\t lainied, “ d’his Chris¬ 


tian beiongs to nic; became of his own acconl to thiovv him¬ 
self into my anus, ami 1 have promised to protect him and con¬ 
duct him to king Alikouri. I gave him my wonl that i would do 
so; and I liope the tribunal will give n verdict in inv favour, in- 
sU atl of (leclaviug for Nonogem, who deserves to be severely pu- 
nisiu'd.” Id tins Nonegeni repll- d, “ As thy slave euimot be 
inino, lie shell die by my hand.” On which he drew a poig- 
iraril to kill M. de Brissoii, who stood appalled witli terror. 
Sidy-Mahummet, Iiowever, without exjiressing the least emotion, 
thscvv over him a kind of chaplet of a considerable leiiglii; and 
then took up a little book which hung :it his waist, when in an 
instant the women rushed towards M. de Biisson, took him lioin 
Noiiegi in, and delivered liiin over to the enraged prii'st: for they 
<)readod lest he slioiiid issue an anathema against his atlversiuy. 
’^I'he whole of liic eouueil immediately applauded the act of aii- 
thorily ol' the talba, and approved of the conduct of the women. 

1 should aild by llie wa^, llial the talbas, or marabous, always 
wear a long string, which (.ontaius one hundred and tiftei'U little 
bla- k bulls, and w liieh they use as the catholics do chaplets. 

iM. de Brissou was then taken to his comrades v\h.) were in 
the vicinity, and whom ho found in a pitiable slalt. 'J’hey were 
almost starved; for during the threi; days which tlicy bad 
been in cajitivity they bad liad no food but a little wheat-flour 
spoihul by sea-water, mi\<'d with some barloy-llour, w'liich had 
fora long lime been preserved in^joats-skms. V^ hile they were 
enjoying ibis wretched meal, a friend of Sidy-Maliainmet came ^ 
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and told them to hide tlioni.sidves delay, as the Wadcliins 

were coining from all paits to earrv off the shoes and freionre. 
The talhaprofited by tlii'^ a(l\i< e, and tiiey all hid themselves be¬ 
hind some hilloek.sof sand, where tin y remained till some Moors 
of tin; other tribe, wlio were interested in plc&cl■^il!^^ their phm- 
der, came to reinforce their roinrades. A giiitle M<‘nt before 
t!ie J'Ve.ne.hinen, and poir.ted out to them the road they had to 
tike, by ereetinj? at certain distances little pyramids of .stones. 
I bi-s precaution was necessary in older to a\oid the outskirts of 


the enemy, particularly those of the Wadelims. .Indeed, these 
people are so avaricious, that v^hether friends f>r encmit's they 


are equally to be dreaded. At break of «lay all those who pos- 
sessc'd Christian shnes came with them, aiul joined the Iweiich- 
inen; when the ^^lu)Ie both uiarelu'd off for the iiittrior of the 


counti y, at which resided llu' families <»f their re,spt‘et':\es ouiiers. 

'J'his journey u as to tlie hairope.ms toilsome in the eMreme : 
they werethiiiff with hunirer and thirst, by whicli tluw e.vperi- 
enred sur'i pain, on moving the toii^iu!, that they were afraid to 
ask the simplest question. Ifeing forced to follow' tiie slejis of 
file camels, wlmse j:>ate was liasttMied, they were e\Iiausled by 
fatigue; autl to a^old bt'iiig surprised, they marie several counter 
niarclies, in consetjuenee of which tliey were a fortnight in mak¬ 
ing a journey which w'as geiurally pi'iformcd in five days. 

After climbing mountains of a prodigious height, ctncied with 
umall greyish flints as sliai|) as those of muskets, they descended 
into a sandy plain, interspersed wilii thistles, and here the ca¬ 
valcade rested. M. de lirissori having walked till his feet were 
excoiiated, could prrjceed no farther; on which his master made 
him get up behiiul him on a camel, whose rough nunements 
caused him tr> experii iice insupportable pain. Being nuked, jmd 
having no means of preventing the friction of the camel’s hair, 
he Was soon so chafed, that his Idood ran rlowii the caraf?rs sides. 
This vyis a sight which afforded much amusement to his master; 
and the better to enjoy it, h(»pre.ssed die camel to a quicker pace. 
At length M. de Biisson, no longer able to endure the toiture, 
threw himself down on the sand, and experienced no other iii- 
jiirv than a few scratches fiom the thorny thistles. 

'rewards evening lliey met their guide and halted. JVI. de 
Jhisson being no longei able to move, and .siiftcriiig all the hor¬ 
rors of .starvation, threw'liiinself behind a bush and implored 
death; hut they soon roughly pulled him from his reljeatto make 
liim luiload the cainel.s. Bcmg, however, tired of his life, he 
made some resistance, and knocked down the Moor w'ho dis¬ 
turbed him, on which the latter run off and fetched his master, x 
who assn led his captive that be had nothing to fear. This, and 
many oUitr instances of a similar nature, prove thaMhe Moors 
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arc not insolent, and tliat they only siiew courage when tiiey meet 
with no resistance. 

The shipwrecked mariners, while sitting beneath the biislies, 
perceived some arrangements winch made them tremble with 
horror. Tl.e Moors put a ((uaiititv of slt»nes in a biasier, and 
made them red hot;* they thin lilted up a lage stone, and dug a 
hole in the ground, occasionally making shouts of laughter, and 
repeating the name of Hrisson. At length they called Jiim to 
tliem, and made him approach to the hole which the\ liad dug; 
but what wasjiis surprise when he saw them draw from the hole 
which they had just dug, and in which he thought they weie 
going to bur\ him, a large skin full of water, a .sack of barley- 
ihnir, and a newly-killed goat. Ills fear subsided, and the sight 
of the provisions gave him a new' life; he saw them (ill a large 
wooden bowl with water in wliich tlnw put a quantity of flour, 
and then, by throw'ing into it the red-lK)l stones, ihey made it 
boil. By this means they produced a suit of gniel which liny 
kneaded in their hands, and ate w ilhout chew ing. 'I’he slaves 


had for their repast the same steeped Hour, and a very small qnaii- 
tllv of brackish water: tlic goat was leservod for the next duv. 


The guide who went berore them had procured thosi* provisions 
ill a neighbonring village, and hud concealed them under the 
stone. M. dc Brisson obsorveil, that the resentment of the Moor 


w hom he had struck w asronveited into acts of kindness and com¬ 


plaisance: for this man brought him a larger share of provisions 
llum was allotted to the others. '^I’lie meal being iinhheil, each' 
man laid himself down to sleep behind tlie bushes. 

The lUAt nioniing as soon as d.ay appeared, a signal was given 
for their departure; and M. de Biisson, with tiic other slaves, 
were ordered to collect the caitiils and load them; after which 


the troop .set off, and at noon stopped in a plain wlu.re there wa.s 
not a single tree to shade them from the ra\s of the sun. Having 
unloaded the-camels, the slaves were employed in digging up 
roots to make a fire; a labour w hicli^ in this country, is the more 
troublesome, as all the trce.s, roots, and grasses, are thorny. As 
soon as the lire had imparted a suHici.nt heat to the sand, they 
covered tlie goat entirely with it; and while tl.e slaves were keep¬ 
ing up the lire, their masters regaled themselves with the raw fat 
of the animal, for which they seemed to have a great relish. 
When tlie goat was dressed, the Moors, without taking the trouble 
to knock off' the sand, ate it with a most incrediulo voiacity, 
gnawing it to the very bones, and piiliing off' the skin whi»;h re¬ 
mained on them with their nails: they then threw the bones to 
jffie slaves, telling them to make haste and get their dluiier, thaf 
they might reload the caiiieLs. .» 

Towards evening they perceived some tents on a little eminence, 
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M’llli a frv lu'ojs tite inhabitants of lliis villa^r catnr in 

<to\v(Is!o ni('rt lli(‘ trav«‘ll{;r.s; bill jarfroiiH'\pr<;s,sin<r Iw'vjirds ihc 
unfortunati; shoes the imld hoxs'^ii' hospitality, tlii-v overwhelmrd 
them \vit!i insults, .mil siilij-rti'd ilirm to the most inhiininn treat- 
mintt. I’wo eoinraiie.s o' de Urissoii \verc used with extreme ri- 
jroiir, and the women were moo* reroeious tiiaii the men. Their 
owners made h it feeble resisbiiiee; for they were very "lad tliat 
the j'e<i|i!t' o--fn|)ied themselves more with the shoes tlian with 
tlie biinli'iei of tlie eajm'N. M. do Jirisson, who was at a iittfi* 
distanee fiom his < amel, |}ercei\ed a man who wt o aimiiJj;’al his 
face v» ith a <loiible-baireli< d mnski't, on nlii< h ho presentf'd his 
1)11 ast to him ai d toh! !■: ii to tire; wlien llu* assa-sm, striiek hy 
his llmmess, let the piece* fall fr<*m his hands. At tlie s-.e.iie iii- 
.sfart lie was '■tre.ek on llie head in a stone, ami for a moment 
lo.-t his .Si uses; Imr r n reeo\t'iiit" lilmseif he !jm-.l ini'* .i ra^e, 
ami loiidle deiii'imied \eii"('anr(. '^rhere needed, no more to 


spiead terror thw'nvii lli-e \llla"e, and tin* sinuses nh-* liaol eomo 
to .see the tia .o!h rs lof.k forti!;ht; e.iu* of them, ho\'e\ir, before 
he laii ofh, i:,.i\i M. de Ihi.i'-on a blow mi die tio ast nith hi.? 
innskot, V'. hieh made him \o!iiit hlo-'d, and the mil'mInnate man 
was imabie to leeoj^iil'.'e thi h'llow who j*ad i.ijmed him; but by 
oiimphiiniii" loudlv he ( ■., *b d die emiosit\ of several of those; 
monsters, who asked him a nuiuher of ipieslions, and .seemed 
pli'ased with hn answeis. 

de IJrissim, to p- .»\e that lie, knew the kin" Al.konri, and 
that he had heej*. his fiii-inl at isle St, f/onis, aliempb'd to 
i'nitate tlie e'j^rums oj- bidVoons, whom that kin" had in lii*^ suite: 
by this kind oi droliei v lie so higliiv pieasi d Ins master, that he 
made him repeat his mimiekry.s’i;eer:d times, ami at last employed 
this .stratagem to dot*]t the peof>!(', who, he fean d; would .steal 
his piopci tv. No sooner had he iiuniioneil the talent of liis 
slave for imita^ii g t!ie egeim;.;, than M. de Ibi.vson was sitr* 
rounded hy erowd.^ of ineii, women, and einldieii, who wi re 
constantly pres.sing hhri to sing, ana i’or wliieh they rewarded him 
with a little camelVmilk. 

'I'he traveliing party remained one day in this canton; but the 
inhabitants, though they had received them eoldly, supplied them 
on their depaitnre with provisions for ihreci or four days. 'I’hcy 
proceeded ciistward, and pussi*d over large plaiii.s, which were co¬ 
vered with white, Hat, and round tliiiis, but not a single plant 
was to be seen; and the hori/ou appeared to be loaded with a 
reddish vapour, which resembled m ilifl'eiTnt paito the flumes 
from volcaiioc.?. The small pebbles pricked the feet of the 
Frenchmen, ainl produced a sensation simtlur to the biiming of 
sparks. The air contained ifc-ither liirds nor insects; and. the si¬ 
lence which prevailed \va.s so ])rofonnd,. as to produce a sovt of 
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k-iilric'effec t on tlje mind. It'b> chance a breath ;ni ai cw, 
the tiavdler iinincdintely ev(»ori«‘ii<ed an extreinr la:»i.itiule; his 
lips hecaiiie chapped, his skin par« jied, and his wlioh* bodveu- 
veied with painhd carbnncies. 'J'ho Moors, who had reliod to 
liv e in tliese coinitiks in order tn iivoid ceitain tiibntes which 
lh(*y did nut wish to'pay, uere affh't< *i by the atmosphere as 
nnn ii as their slaves ; lor to inh('»“i>:lal>le L liie region, that the 
most leroeions animals dare not jienelrati' it. 

On h 'avinj;- tliis plain the\ enU red anotiier, where th.e wind had 
laised iioin jf, space the sand into iiillocks, and the inler- 

■\ai'; ol whieh jnodnci'd a few iKloriterous plants, which the al¬ 
most lamisiied e.innis (levonred with a\iditv. They aftiiwards 
came to a\a!le\ .sinroniuh’d !w mountains, the, f-oil of which was 
white and saponaceous; and here, for the first time, they found 
somr* pools (fl welter; it W’as very braeki.sli, coveied with "iieii 
iii(».s.s, and had a pestilential smell; but sni'li wa-> llieir thiisl, that 
llieydiank it with iiideserihable idcasure. Towards eveninj; they 
had the ;^ood fortune to meet with an liospiial.de houle bv whom 
;h(‘\ Were well recei\ed, and who pointed out to them the road 
wliK li led to some (ctlu'r \tilaiies where they eonld obtain j>rovi- 
feioiis to last them for the remaiiid'cr of llielr journey. T’liis in- 
ibrniation was veiy seawinable, as their j^uide liad lost his way, 

'^J’he brother-in-law of the master of M.de Brisson w'as one of 


tiie ehiels of the bur!j,h, and took particular rare of all l!ie slaves; 
be M'nt them a meal of ostricli-ffcsh and camei’s milk. lie ap¬ 
peared affected at the fate of M. de Brisson, and said to him, 
w ith Him li teiiih iness, “ Unfortniuite Chrisiian! my brolluT lias 
long been mv dtibtoi-; if you will attach yourself to me, I will 
make arrangements willi him to obtain you.” This proposition, 
though it alfected J\l. de Lhisson, nevertheless made him liemble, 
as t indieaiod a h)iig captivity, while he flattered himsoir that 
his present state would soon be changed; he therefore sought for 
ins master, and intreated liiin not to consent to such an arrange¬ 
ment. “ Be easy," said the Moor; “ you shall not leave me 
except to go to Senegal or Morocco, and that sliall soon take 
place.” This assurance gave indescribable joy to the captive. 

Thej' rested three days amongst the Moors of the tribe 
called Larouss^e, and then conthined their joinuey to the spot at 
which resided ihe families of their conductors. It was not till 


they had travelled sixteen days, and suffered the most dreadful 
fatigue and misery, that they arrived at the place of their desti¬ 
nation, reduced to skeletons. 


At break of day they discovered a village w hich apparently oc- 
a fertile spot. Several tenus were pitched under large 
$hady trees, and inoumerable herds wAe grazing on the hillocks, 
DURAND.] ' C 
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■which made them roiK'oive the plarc to he the residence of peace 
and plenty. But this proved an illusion. 

The travellers were soon perceived ascending a hill ^^hich led 
to the residence of the Moors who were aj>i»ro:!<hing; and sc* 
veral black slaves came to inct'tlliem, prostrated fhemsi lves, and 
kissed their feet. At a short distance the childien made ll»e air 
resound with shouts of joy; and the women placed llieinselves 
erect at tin; (aitrance of ihe tents to give their husbands a respect¬ 
ful reception. As the latter apjirosn bed, the women came for¬ 
ward, and w ith a submissive aspe( t, [jiaced the l ight hand on the 
men’s heads, which they kisst d afkr piostrating thcinselves to 
the ground. This » < n nioin being they looked towards 

thcChiistian slaves with nmeli euriosity, and then iiisidte.d them 
in the most odious manner : tliey spat in their fares, and threw 
stone.s at them; while the children, imitating tinur (‘xample, pinch 
ed them, jinlU'd tin ir hair, and tore their flesh with their nails, 
their cruel mothers stimulating them to the commission of such 
injuries. 

A division was now made of tin;slaves; and Tvirssrs. Devoise, 
do Brisson, and Beaudre were taken by Sidy-Mahamniet. 7\s 
soon as his family had doneearressing him, M. dc Brisson asked 
which of the wtuneii who siirroiindtal him v\as his favourite, on 
which he pointed her out. The captive then approaehetl lier, and 
pieseiitod her with a doidile handful of clo'.es, v\liich Iht huij- 
band had c arefully kepi for her, that ho might meet with a fa- 
vouiahle reception; b)r lliosc vvoinea arc passionately fond of 
aromatic sceuts, and that of cloves beyoiul others. She received 
the present with an insulting hauteur, and then kicked him from 
the tent. A miiiiito afterwards this despotic woman e()mmaude<l 
the slaves to unload the camels; after which she set one to cl?aii 
a sort of kettle, and sent another to pull up roots for find. W hile 
she was giving these orders, her dear liusburul was fast asleep, 
with his head on the lap of one A' his coneuhiues. 

'Hie uufortiiivdte Frenehmen, though thus condemned to an 
excess of fatigue, misery, and ojijirobtinm, neveitheless occa¬ 
sionally experienced some relaxation, owing to the interference 
of their master; but the cruelty of bis wife was incessant, and at 
length became unbearable. The Moors never inliabit the same 
place for a length of time; but when the half-starv ed lienls have 
devoured all the pasturage, they change their position, and re¬ 
move to a spot w'liieh is more favourable, 'i'hc care and labour 
attendant upon such changes were the task imposed upon the 
•French slaves; and from the frequency of these movements-Vhey 
were absolutely exhaustci^ One day X)evoise and Beaudre were 
beaten’almost to deatli, and left senseless on the sand, becuu.se 
they weie unable to perform the required service. , For a long 
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f'mic they were cotnpellnrl to tJie dire necessity of seeking their 
food along with the <’attle ; and on these occasions their only nu- 
Irinieiit was plants and live snails. 

M. do Brisson was ])osscssed of sufficient strength and firm¬ 
ness of mind to resist all these hardships; hut he was soon siilj- 
jected to <)tliers. l[c was compelled to harness the camels to the 
plough, to attend to tlu; tillage and sowing of the lands; and his 
master, wluai he had finished his own jj>h.s, would let him out to 
other Moors for a portion of milk. He would infuliihly have 
fallen under fhe fatigue, if some hope of hheitv had not re¬ 
mained with him, and if he had not heen onahkMl occasionally- 
to steal sonu; barley and mutton in addition to the small quantity 
of food which they allowed him. 

The nnfoi timate M. Htivoisc lieing older, and not so strong 
in con.stitution, coidd not long withstand such hardships. Every 
day he praved fur death, who at length eame to his assistance. 
This gentleman was the brother of the present Erench eoimncr* 
rial commissioner at 'ruiiis. 1 was oi’ terms of the strictest in¬ 
timacy with him; and when I heard of hi.v shipwreck, I sent to 
the d('serls with the most pressing requests that he might be de¬ 
livered uj); but all mv endeavours were unsuccessful. M. de 
Ihissou {)ald him the last duties of humanity. Beaudre also 
tliefi, and bis body was devoured by ravens and seipenis. 

M. de Brissou at length obtained the permission of his master 
to w rite to Mog ador, w'bicli the Moors call St)vla. He addressed 
his letter to the I'rcncli consul, and gave a melancholy account 
of the huidships he suffered. Jt was conveyed by a Jew, wlio 
travelled through that part of the desert; for the Jews who are 
born in the desert live on good tennsvvitli the Moors, and adopt 
nearly the same eu.sloms; but the Jewish inhabitants of the 
towuis being more rigid observers of their religious maxims, re** 
ceive far worse treulmeiit. 

A scconti favour more important than the first occurred by 
chance. Another Sidy-Mahaimuet, who was sheriff of the 
tribe of the Trarzas, had occasion to pass through the place 
where M. de Brissoii was enslaved, and they recognised each 
other. The sheriff’ spoke so Inghly of him to the brother- 
in-law of his master, ISidy-Sellem, that the latter, who was na¬ 
turally humane and compassionate, made u second attempt to 
purchase him, and the bui gain wus at length concluded. The 
price of his transfer was five camels. 

Sidy-Sellem was the first who informed M. de Brisson of the 
c?'iiftige, w hich w'as soon confirmed by his former master, and they 
serrated on the best terms. M. de Brisson, on returning witli 
his new' owner, met w ith a companion of his misfortune, who 
liad beei^baker to the wrecked ship, and they travelled together . 

c 2 
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under the protection of Sidy-Sellcni. Tlu'ir master had s*'*^*! 
them a camel to ride on without a saddle, and they proceetled in 
this manner for sonu' <l;;vs ; hut the motion of the animal was so 
fatiguinpr, that they Mere obliged to quit it aiul travel the rest of 
the way on foot. 

This journey was difticult, but imieh less so than the former, 
as their master took them tlirongh villages \Aliere water was plen¬ 
tiful, aiul the people wi ri* )noio feeling. M. do Brisson, how- 
e\<T, had a shoekiiig n'neoutje with srnne floors of tlie tribe of 
Telkannes. '^I'liey fired two niuskt l'i at him, biitswhirh luckily 
missed him. Two Mo<;r.s llion seized him, and were about to 
carry him off, when Suix-SiHem, aaIio w:«s some dislanee be¬ 
hind, came forward on the rtpia t of tlu' gnus, and loudly com¬ 
plained of the onlragi ; hut tJie IVloors t*»i(l bini that they had 
takentlu‘slave for a thit'f who had mii away. Sidy-Seliiin pre¬ 
tended to b»'iie\e them, and the travtlhas <-ontiimed their journey. 

'The AIoois(‘f this tribe aie the woi.-.t oil of any in tlie (useit. 
Tln'yli\(' amongst hills which are foilin'! entirely of sandiaised 
by the wind; aiul it Is so dillienit to pentliate in' j luir retreats, 
tliat it is a common saying, that they emleavour to conceal them¬ 
selves from the rays of the Min: the plains in the neighbour¬ 
hood contain en at numbers ot eiioinuiiis serpents, wliich do not 
permit die rattle to a])prt>acli lliem. 

At length nur travelleis reaelu d the town of (joinnhium, which 
is the ri'liige for all till' i< bi is of the desi rt: it is diAidt'd into 
tA\») j>arts, r-aeh of aaIiIi Ii lia.^ a ‘:oAenior; hut die only Mipo- 
riority betwi'eii tliem is diat which is given by fortune. All the 
houses arc built alike, and iveeiAc their light from tin; door and 
the roof, which is nncoAeied. Inuir large walls snnonnd the 
space A\hlch contains the houM's; and tlu‘ whole ciieninfereiue 
has only one gale, which is guarded by large rings. Each indi¬ 
vidual lias also a dog ft;r bis own seeuiity, because they have as 
niiigh to fear from their neiglilKmrs as from strangia s. The tow n, 
however, carries on a coiisiderahle trade, and lias several mar¬ 
kets w'liich resemble onr fairs. 'Mu v lune for sale great quaiiti- 
lies of the most beautiful wool, and line woolhai sfidls, of VAliieh 
they make their ehyatliing. 'J’lu' merchants aaIio carry them into 
the interior of the countiy giAO in exchange camels and gold fiom 
the mines of Bamhoiik: they also rocei\e for those articles Avlieat, 
barley, dates, hoises, tobacco, salt, gunpowder, combs, iniirors, 
and other articles of haidware. '^i’liis eonimcrcc is chiefly car¬ 
ried oil by Jews, who are. exjiosed to the must outrageous in¬ 
sults, which they neveitlieless bear patiently, on account of.^^he 
great advantages they derive from the traflic, and the pleiji-sure 
they experience in clieatinj^ the Moors. 

Our travelleis remained eight days at (Jouadniun. Fiont 
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thnnrc tf) Mo^ador they met Midi milliiiig but \iiliiges, ;'ud (nsdt'9 
built oiuhe suuuuils ot'bigb innuntain!). At adislaiut tiu-^v.' look 
iiLc superb pahuxs; but on appiourliing them, lluir Mulls are 
found to cohsist of iioliimg but mud, and arc built iu tlie most 
sliapcless and disgusting form, "riicv Mere uom not so Midi led; 
and the nearer they approached to a Lomii^ the less hospitality 
lliey received. 

At length, after a journey of sixty-six days, they arrived at 
JVlogador, m Iioic Messrs. J)upras and Cahmsnes eame to them, 
and Millmut l^eiiig di^gnst<■^l at dieir revolting appealance, assured 
ihem that theii inisfoitunes were at an end. Tlnw look Mith 
tlu'iu Si(h-Sei!em and his son, and their house became the as\- 
linii of the mIioIc. 

The same (lav lM.de Brisson and the baker M'ere presented to 
the goveriK*.!’ i^f the jilaee, mIio informed them that they miuit 
proceed to Monu i o, as the impiTor desirtd to see all theChiis- 
liaii slaves, and give them llnir iifierly. 

Mogudor isadvaiitagi'ously built; tin' hatteriesare stioiig, and 
ha\(‘ a eauuoii at ea< h ('mhiasMre: but the moulli of the raiiiioii 
rests OH the boftoiii of the apeilnie, so dial the pii'ces can he of no 
use hut for slu w . It is the same at llabal, Salep, and 'rangier; 
the emperor having neiil’. i w nlvineu eajiahle of mounting them, 
nor timber lit for making ihe eaJiiages- 

Bight (lavs afleiv’ aids ^id\-Seli( m and the party setoif for Mo- 
r'leco: they vveie liiriiished with mules, a lent, provisions, and 
men to wait on lliem; and after a joininy of lour dajs they 
reaelnxl (he capital. 

The city of Morocco is every thing hut handsome; the houses 


an’ of day, and in th(‘ slvlc of those of (Jouadmmi, hut lower, 
more dnlv, and close. 'J'he stieets are coveied vvith liilh of 
evi'iv kiml, ineinrimg the bones and offal of the cattle that art; 
killed. 'J'lic empeioi’s palace is of the same kind as the oilier 
luiiidings, being of clay, and .snnounded In walls; it eonsisis of 
six vast sipiares. Tlie mo'^ijne is built in the same manner, and 
the whole of the ji.ilaee lia.'.a disgustnig appe arante. 

The nijfortmiate captives n paireil to the house of the Fieiich 
coiisul-geiieial, vv!,' le tliey were to remain till they could he sent 
lo I'ranee; ihi'V wt u' edi rwanU taken before the emperor, whom , 


the) found silting in asoit of coach hoily. He lookeil at M, de 
J^rissoii for some time, and then told him that he iiad been 


vvrecki.'d fhionsJihis own fault, by not keeping fai enough from the 
.shore. He then asked for ink ami pa])er, and traced with a reed 
jju; four [iriueipal points of the compass to indicate that Paris 
*5^'as northwards; after which he seratehed about a domi Roiiian 
*-harac;lcrs, and gave the paper tG*M. de Brisson, asking him if 
lie could lead it.^ On lepeaiiug a few other questions to shew ••, 
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how well ho Mas iMforniocI, Ik lliat thi O'SjoIs of the fi«.'' 

^erl had ill-troalc'd liiiii, and th an fl to know " h\' ihcv had takou 
fromhiiii, M.doJhissontoidhhnail dial ’ .. ' .appenod; oiMvliioh 
linsaid, “ I*lo notconmiiiinl in li oomiUy m hon-vou have Ik' U 
taken, ih j.stln; people are heve <! nn aiiiho.‘i!\.’' !jo Misln'd lo 
know how M. do Bns.soii h.nl };< ; (o his eapha!; and on bonify 
told, he oiahned Sid\-SLi!en: t i oniilit h'eiV.rc iiim. He 
flsked him, if he hails'ivi ii a Inj',' piiee for li’.e ! !■. 'eijoion, and 
M'luil he iim iidi <: lo do mi:‘‘ de i. 'k.'o Miiich Sniy-^x Iln m re- 
plitd, that lie lia,'l noothi r .Mr. Kiv li’an to p.onrwte himself at 
the fee.i ol his so\ei(’!i.n, a i.! S .■ t'om.siie ot a slave, ]|e then 
enquired, whether tin* eni iiu.'- ad I .<b,K''-Mebas hid any other 
Clni&tian piisoners. r.j in die niosl Iniiissive nian- 

iiLT, ;j'’;nM’red, lliat lliv v.i lOioil hi‘ eonid easiJy 

collect, if llie emperor woiiM < p'.e imn oidiis, ’'I Jm emperor, 
howevi r, dropju'd the eoiiNeisalion ; hut he oidned the h'rcnch- 
men to he i;u;ndcd for tlie ]nvsciit, and supplied with pro\isiou8 
/Vo-n th(‘ r()^a{ ki!( hen. 

'riie iu'\t day tla* consnl claimed them, and lluy wert? given 
lip. The emperor doi s no,. n;p[)ly tlie ainhas'-adors or otlter fo¬ 
reigners in his capital v.illi anv h(»uschold furniture, though he 
assigns lliein a resilience, and dlstribiiles to liicni a certain nniii- 
ber of o.\eii, slu ep, ])onllry, and a quantity of lui'iid. 

The iulKihiti'iits of Morocco are almost Mhile, and are not 
quite so bai haroiis as those of the desert, which, perhaps, is only 
owing- to the presence of ilu* empi’ior. One day IM. de Lirissoii 
rode out on lioiselaick vvitii the I'u'iieli consul and American cn- 
V()\ ; il'ey were followed and [H( ssed hard by the mob, till at last 
liny \\ei(' oliliged to (ij'»mount, althongli escorted by a guard; 
Milhout this precaidion their lives would liavi* been in danger, 
JSI. de Ihis-.m wa'^siiurk on the head by a stone, and it was iin 


possible to disco-, ei the olteiidi r. 

A few da\s afterwards the einju ro' again ordered the .‘.laves be¬ 
fore him in the court wliere he gives his piililic audunccs. lie 
was sitting on a bcaulifnl chargi r, caparisoned vvith blue and 
.scarlet c.loiii covered w illi gold fringe, llesiile him was a squire 
or prince holding a long pole, on the lop of which was a parasol 
• to shelter his inajcslv from the solar lays. liehind him stood 
tile body guard in the most proibmul silence. The looks of the 
cinperor seemed lo spiead con^lcrnatioll around him : indeed, he 
is always preceded by terror; for lie oider.s the heads of several 
of his subjects to be struck (dt, and beholds the execution with 
the most perfect apathy. His will is a law, and is executed ii^ 
stantaneoiisly; but when a rich criminal purchases his pardon, |^'e 
is never put to death, wliatevtVr may be bis crime. At this au¬ 
dience the Irenchinen were, penuilted to depart. 



isi.:: 6r atj(;uiX. 


M. uv.* l?iisst)n fiiul llir ]>nkcr cMlj.irkcd for Frinu o; ;nul Siilj- 
ScUem retired well sati:ilie{l wtdj tin-jvinerosity of tin: consul. 
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ISI-E or AtKilllN.— rOIlTKMUCK.-'IlSTORI('\L WCOV'ST 

or tiiE JnriKiii:NT nations who havk ocouriKFi 

Tliosr. PLAt r,S. -EUiiOPKAN CO.MMKUCE AND FIS,1I- 

EUiEs.—CAP!'. \ run.—(ioin'.i:, its p<»ssi:ssio\ jiy ku- 
i;opi:an' nvtions.— vccofnt or tiii: man n r.iis \nd 

TJIADE or ITS IMIAllIl’ANTS. 


KF sliips leave Furoja' for llie estaldlslmients in llip 

AtUiP.lie oe{‘;ui, ironi;' an e\U nss’.vM'cast of about three bumired 
and liliy lea:;iies. < ani'.ot rel::-'/ inoic eon\enienlly in Africa than 
at the isle *)f Ai«i/in, at which their connnercial operations may 
be said to begin. 'I’lu; nu)st safe anchorage is at the southern 
point, where vessils that draw'only ten or twelve feet water may 
approach very nt ar to land. IJctween the isle and the con¬ 
tinent is a«anal inwiiich vessels ofluavy oiirdiii, and oven fri¬ 
gates, may anchor at the spot on wijicli formeily stood ihe. fort. 
When the J)utch took the place, thev regularly fortilied it, and 
built a foil with four ba-lif)ns and deep fosses. In short, they 
iieglceled noi'ning ihe.l might enable them to keep perpetual pns- 
ses-sitm of the iale, but ibis fort has disappeared; and of all 
their woiks there only remain two cisterns, which seem l<» have 
l)ecn K'SjK'cb'd both by time and men. ^llie largest is ten fa¬ 
thoms v\l<!e, sixletAi long, and about liflecii deep, and is about 
tv.n liMiulrcd fathoms from the part containing the remains of the 
fare of the fort. It appears lo have been dug in the rock. Jti 
the riid.-jt of this spacious vault is a large well iifteen feel d£‘ep, 
in w hich all the waters unite, whether they proceed from springs 
or filtrate through the rock from the soil which coveis it. It is 
asserted that the cistern contains five thousand si\ hiindicd miiids 
of w'ater. The smaller cistern is to the north of the fust, and is 
an artificial vault dug like the other by the hand of man, with tlie 
assistance of c\plosioii. 'i'he capacity of the parts which icccive 
the water isestinialed at half that of the cisU’rn first mentioned. 
These two cisterns were formed by the Portuguese between 
M4o and when after tlie fall of the Morman company 

ihev first occupied the isle of Arguin. 


PORTENDICK, 

I,! Pl.wtenUick is a bay about half way between Arghin and isle 
iit. Louis. Its entrance is very difiicull, being closed by two 
.sand banks, which have only two dr three fathoms of water; but 
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in the middle between the two banks is a passage from 70 to 80 
fathoms wide, and six deep, by the north bank; and from, seven, 
to eight on the soutii. On proceeding some distance you discover 
another pass, which cuts the norlliern bank at about one third of 
its length, and contains about five fathoms of water. The bay 
is only six fathoms deep; the bottom is uneven, and it is impos¬ 
sible to remain long here during the greater part of the year, on 
account of the heavy sea and breakers which are driven in by the 
wind. The Drttch have erected a w'ooden fort at Porfcndick, 


for which all the materials were prepared at Ainstcrilain. 

Arguin and Portendick have been disputed by .svivcral Ein o- 
peau nations with inconceivable rancour. The Porlugucse v\cie 
driven from them, after possessing them two hinidrc'J years, by 
the iJiitch, who took the isle and fort of Argnin hi but 


in they w'eic captured by the English. 'Die Dutch, how- 
e\er, retook them in the following year, but lost'them in 1()7H, 
after sustaining an obstinate siege from the J'reuch. The Preiu h 
destroyed the fort, carried ofl the artillery, with I'vcry thing else 


that was worth removing; hut the possession of (he e;Ic was se¬ 
cured to them by the tieaty of Niinegueii, eoiicluiUvl between 
France and Holland 1()78. 


T’he loss of this factory did a serious injury to the Dutch nicr- 
cbaiits, and they resolved to retake it; but fearing to \io!ale the 
treaty, they attacked it in iGSo, under the mask of the flag of 
tlic elector of Brandenbuigh, who had become king of Prussia. 
They then restored the fortifications, and kept the isle during tlie 
war, which began in lb88 and lasted till KibS, when it was ter- 
ininutcd by the treaty of Ryswick. This war enabled tlie JJ)uteh to 
renew their alliances with the JVloors; and the latter, w ho were en¬ 
gaged in the negociatioiis, had their w arehouses iieui- the cistenis. 

The French company in 1721, fitted out a snuadron at L’Oneiit 
and Havre, to retake that valuable possession. It consisted of 
three ships of war, a frigate, and three sloops, with land Ibices; 
the squadron was commanded by M. P. de Salvert, who landed, 
and finding the Dutch disinclined to surrender, erecleil batteries to 
attack the fort. He was given to understand, that the Moors, who 
were then numerous, were determined to assist the Dutch,and pe¬ 
rish to a man, rather than surrender the place. After a vigorous bom¬ 
bardment, the Moors finding themselves incapable of farther de¬ 
fence, retired during the night, and passed over to the continent. 

The French entered the fort by the same ladder by which the 
IVIoors had left it. They found in *it only tw'o negroes, an old 
female Moor, and tw'o children belonging to M. Both, the former 
French governor of Arguin. The Dutch governor, M. Jan c|^ 
Wine, voluntarily followed the Moors, who took w'ith them 
prisoners to the continent, several Frctichnieu who resided in the 
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iol t; they also carried along with them all the merchandise. Tlie 
Aench repaired the breaches, and M. J. dii Bellny, who had 
been appointed governor of the Settlements, transferred the coin- 
mund to M. Duval, and embarked in the squadron for isle St. 
J^ouis. Duval was of all others in the service of the company, 
the least proper for such a command; he was a violent nianj 
cruel in prosperity, and cowardly and irresolute in adversity. The 
Moors had l^en informed that they might come back to Arguiii, 
and would be well received, as it was a matter of much conse¬ 
quence to attach them to the French interest. Duval, howeveri 
counteracted tlfe.se orders, and was guilty of the blackest peiiidy« 
The Moors rctinned with conhdeiice, when this infamous 
governor ordcied them all to be massacred. Their bodies were 
cut in pieces and exposed in different parts, as an example to 
their countrymen pC the treatment they were to expect. 

After this horrible e.vccntion, no accommodation with the 
irritated Moors could bo hoped for; and the Dutch did not fail 
to keep up the i csentmont of those people tow'ards the French. 
In the mean time, the Moors and pretended Prussians had re¬ 
tired to Portendick. Duval was superceded in his command; 
and the Moors having landed on the island in concert with the 
Dutch, they gained posscs.sion of the cisterns, and seized on 
M. Lericlie and four other Frenchmen, who had been sent to 
them with a flag of truce; and afti?r springing a minc,\\hich injured 
the fortifications, they compelled the French to surrender the 
foi lies.s on die J llh Januuiy, 172'2, when the latter were oblig¬ 
ed to solunt the protection of the Dutch, to prevent the Moor» 
from cutting their throats. The captors acquired on this occa¬ 
sion an itnnion.se quantity of nr.ercliandisc. Shortly before the 
surreiidoi', a I’lcncli vessel was stranded about five leagues from 
Arguiii, and thq crew, eight in number, having effected a landing, 
were seized by the Moorish chief Homar, and instantly put t<> 
death. Duval became the victim of his atrocity and imprudence; 
for llutiiur meeting with him off’ Cape Blanco, ashe was return¬ 
ing home, boarded his vessel, cut off bis head, and put to death 
the whole of the crew, sixteen in number, Duval not making the 
least resistance. 

This sanguinary warfirc lasted for some time; the Moor» re¬ 
venged the outrages they had suffered; and the Dutch obtained 
a momentary triumph. 

It would be iisele.s-s to trace the Various operations which were 
incessantly cariied on against these two possessions. M. de 
Salvert in 1724, rc-acquired posse.ssioii both of Portendick and 
Arguiii; since wliicli, the Dutch have not appeared as enemies 
in thak quarter. ^ 

The result of this statement is, that every nation which has en^^ 

DUr.A ND.1 D 
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dcavoTircd to establLsh itself at Arguin and Portendick^ bad no 
object but to share or monopolize the gum trade, which the 
French, who were lirmly established in the Senegal, wished to 
concentrate amongst themselves. Indeed the gmn trade with 
the Moors, w’as the most important of the operations which took 
place in those roads. ’I’lie forests of gum trees are at no great 
distance from the shore; and the trade likewise consisted of gold, 
elephants’ teeth, oxen, sheep, raw hides, and ostricli feathers; 
besides which, it is asserted that ambergrease was formerly found 
in considerable quantities. JBiit though f made and caused to be 
made the most vigorous researches, I could never obtain any. 
M. PelJctan, my successor, w as more fortunate, noverlhelcss he 
mentions only a single instance in whirli he fomid it; and that 
was in a difl'erent part of the coast; which pioves at least that 
this substance is vci^' searec. 

The fisheries on this part of the coast arc very abundant. All 
the capes, as far as the mouth of St John livcr, afford shelter to 
multitudes of fisli, which find i)Icnty of nutriment. Indeed these 
giilphs arc like so many vast ponds completely stocked, with the 
only difference that they eaniu)t be exhausted. ’I’he Europeans 
derive mneb advantage from these fisheries, which afford them u 
number of seals: the fish forms the ehief subsistence of the gar¬ 
risons, and are. exchanged w ith the Canary and Azores islands, 
as well as with the Moors on the coast of Guinea. ’I’he green 
species of turtle also delights in these roads, and the shell is much 
sought for ill commerce. 

When the French diicetcd their commerciivl operations to the 
Senegal, they abandoned the lisheris(\s. 

About 30 or 3.> leagues from Portendiek, and in 15o 15m, 
lat. you arrive at the mouth of thi^ Senegal. To reach Gorec, 
cither from Europe or from the Senegal, it is necessary to pass 
Cape Verd, whicli is the most western point of Africa; its elon¬ 
gation into the sea, makes it a vast i>eninsu)a. ’I’lie soil is good, 
and covered with line trees: it js tit for all kinds of cultivation, 
and is fertilized by several rivulets; all which render it very de¬ 
sirable for the establishimml of the colony. Its trees being al¬ 
ways green, have given rise io its luimc, as it is distinguished by 
its appearance from all the other capes on the coast, w'hich are 
dry and barren. The bay of Yof forms ^ considerable space 
between the point of Barbary and Cape Verd; and the curreutf 
set violently into this bay in a S. S. E. direction. 

'J’hc approach of a ship tow'ards this cape is knowm by two 
mountains, which are called the Breasts, from an idea that they 
resemble those oigans in form. As soon as they are perceived, 
precaution must be taken to avoid a rocky point, which project* 
about two leagues into the sea, and which causes the ships- to 
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niak« a considerable ofling lo tlic S. W. in order to double it: 
they are obliged to do so, till the two Breasts appear on the same 
line, so that one obscures the other. Thus you arrive at Cape 
Verd, on doubling which, you reach Goree, at a distance of two 
leagues. This cape, liom the two Breasts to Cape Bernard, 
was ceded to France by two treaties in and 17ti«'5, between 
the king Darnel and the governor of Senegal, as well as the villa¬ 
ges of Daccard and Bin, from which the inhabitants of the isle 
of Gorce derive their subsistence. 

7’lie passage from the Senegal to Gorce is made in about 
twenty-four holirs; but the return is generally longer, from the 
opposition of the winds and currents. It sometimes even takes a 
month to return this short'distancc. The island received its name 
Goree, which means “ Good Road," from the Dutch, who ob¬ 
tained it in Uhl by treaty, from Birain, king of Cape Verd. 
'L'liey built a strong fort upon it on a steep moiintain to the N. 
W. and another which commanded the creek, and secured their 
magazines. The Dutch enjoyed their actpiisition till when 

it was taken from tliem by the English, lo whom this conquest 
was the more impoi taut, as they had established themselves in 
the river Gambia: but next year they were expelled from the 
isle by the Dutch admiral de Riiytcr, who attacked them with a 
powerful squadron. The French took it from the Dutch in 
1(i77, by which time the latter had put it into an excellent state 
of defence, and mounted the batteries with fort>-two pieces of 
cannon. Fi om tliat time to tlie present it has' often been con¬ 
tested; and fallen into tlie possession of the English, Frencdi, 
and Dutch. Tlie English possessed it during the last war, I'he 
government of the island when the French retained it, was the 
same as that of isle St. [^)uis; and the religion, manners, and 
customs of tile inhabitants of both places are nearly similar. 

CHAP. HI. 


FARTHER REMARKS ON CiOUl'.E, AND COMMUNICATION 

FBO-M IT TO THE SENEGAL-KINGDOMS, ON THE 

COAST or GOREE, VIZ. CAVOR, BAOL, SIN, AND 
SALEM.-CURIOUS PARTICULARS OP A RACE OF NE¬ 

GROES.—JOURNEY FROM GOREE TO SENEGAL, &C. 

HE commerce of the isle of Goree, extends from Cape Verd 
to the kingdom of Salem, about seven leagues from the mouth of 
the Gambia; but there is no establishment on tliat part of the 
coast. The three factories of Ruiisque, Portudal, and Joal we 
abandoned, the French administration pf Goree merely keeping 
as residents, while they had the island, an inhabitant and a negro. 
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who relieved each other alternately, and whose business was to 
treat for provisions. iVn establishment was projected at Cahone, 
a village belonging to the kingdom of Salem, nearly at the part 
where the river Gambia divides into two branches, the most 
northerly of which takes the name of Salem. It would have been 
very advantageous, us the Mandingos, from the kingdoms of 
Tombuctoo, Bamljara, and the other states to the eastward, 
come to Cahone with their merchandise. It was not carried 
into execution; but it is evident that such an establishment would 
at any time be of the greatest advantage, as it might rccciTC the 
commerce which formerly existed between Goreo'and the nume¬ 
rous isles formed by the r iver of Salem. Sonic iuliabitauts still 
go to trade at that river, and always liirn their merchandise to 
the best account. It was on the banks of this river, that the fa¬ 
mous lumpofainbergrea.se was found, which ^M., Pelletan ac¬ 
quired; 1 will give an account of its discovery. 

i\ii inhabitant of Gorcc, named St. .lean, a ucll informed 
man, one day observed his negroes employed in careening their 
canoe, with a substance which they had melted, and of which 
they neither knew the natiiic nor the' value. St. Jean discovered 
it by the smell, and caused what remained of the hnnp to be 
carried home. 'Flie w hole had w elp,hcd upwards of a huudred 
pounds. To shew that this branch of commerce might become 
very important, 1 shall only observe that M. St. Jean sold the 
substance at from nine to ten francs per ounce, and it was resold 
in France for thirty-six francs. 

Besides the means of commerce w hich (Jorec might have on 
this coast, it has opened a comniunicatioii by land with Senegal. 
The distance between those two estubliehments i.s about forty 
leagues, but it is commonly made in five or six days; and the 
journey used to be one of pleasure to the French merchants, 
who went in parties, carrying with them provisions and tents 
for encamping on the most agreeable spots. The route is now 
so well known, that a sort of barracks have been built as an asy¬ 
lum for travellers. The greatest didicultv on the journey is that 
of procuring water, which it is necessary to carry with one, though 
wells have been dug at different distances. Milk, hoAvever, may 
always be procured in great quantities and at a cheap rate. 

About half way up Cape Verd is a large lake, the wafer of 
which is brackish, though formed by a rivulet which is perfectly 
fresh. It is dilbcult to e7(plain the cause of this singularity. 
Some suppose that the bottom of the lake consists of a nitrous 
earth, which corampnicates its flavour to the water; while otliers 
think, and perhaps with more reason, that the sea water filtrates 
through the ground, and ijjixes with tliat of the lake. But what¬ 
ever may be the cause, it is remarkable that the water agrees 
equally well with sea and rivpr fish. The ncgroes^tajjte im- 
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rticnsc quantities of fish between Capes Verd and Manuel, nhere 
the lake empties itself into the sea; lutd the vast Hocks of birds, 
whirh lice on its banks, also devour quantities offish. Amongst 
the birds is a species which seems to belong to the falcon tribe; 
they have a brown plumage, with some white feathers at the neck 
and extremities of the wings. Their beak is thick and curved like 
a sickle, so that the fish which they take cannot escape. They 
iiave short thighs and claws; and the latter are armed with 
strong and sharp pails. They fly easily, and keep themselves for 
a considerable time on the siu tace of the water with the head in- 
rlincd^ AVlieli a tisii appears they dart upon it, and earry it olF 
to devour amongst the reeds. They have been sometimes shot, 
but they cannot he eaten, as their flesh lias such a rank and fishy , 
^aste, and is full of oil. Near this lake, and in several parts of 
the route lately mentioned, are numbers of trumpet birds, whose 
notes resemble the sound of that instiument. They are black, 
and of the size of a turkey-cock, to which they are nearly similar 
in shape. 'J'heir lower beak is liollow and sonorous; and it is by 
ibis that they produce the sound described. 

'I’hc lakejnst mentioned is named after the Coreses or Scrays, 
some tribes of negroes who inhabit its banks; they form, as in 
every other part where they establish themselves, a sort of demo¬ 
cratic republic, witliont knowing the principles of that Kind of 
government; but following in this case their instinct and wishes, 
they never choose to acknowlcge any master. They live in a com¬ 
plete state of nature, without any other rules than what she in¬ 
spires : they have no idea of the divinity, and are persuaded that 
the .soul dies with the body. They go almost entirely naked, 
speak a particular language, which differs from that of all their 
neighbours, and never intei marry with the other negroes, whom 
they dislike to such a degi cc, that they seem to he as averse from 
trading with them, as they would be from a contagion. One of 
the principal traits in their character is the resentment which they 
hear for ofteiiccs, which they never pardon: and if they do not 
take vengeance theinselve.s, they transmit their hatred to their 
children, and it subsists in the family till reparation be made tor 
the real or supposed injury. In otlier respects they are a good 
kind of people, mild and simple in their in'inncrs, and hospitable 
even to officiousness. They give a particularly kind reception to 
the whites who pass tliroiigli their country, carefully cultivate 
their lands, and raise a great number of cattle. 

^riiey have a great respect for the dead, whom they inter with¬ 
out their villages, in round or square spots, like those which they 
inhabit. After exposing the body on a bed they plaistcr the 
stakes, which form the square of interment, with a kind of clay, 
and also encompass it with a wall about a foot thick, which cii^ 
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in a poinU'fl roof, and iticl' st ^ the spot. This co'dretion of bnry'- 
jug grouiuls icscmbles another village, and i-j often larger than 
tlie inhabited one to which it-lirlong'i. These people do not 
know how to write; hut to (li.sLingiti'>h the bodies which rest in 
these little huts, they pjit a bow and arrow' oji llioso which tson^ 
tain the men, while the woirien’s Ftpiilelirci liave at top a pestle 
and mortar, being the instruments which the> use to pouml theii 
vice and millet. In other respects, as they iHari\ amongst each 
<jUier, ar.d thus form onl\ one family; tliey have no object in 
transmitting to posterity the najrics of tlie dead or their pa- 
lentagc. • 

The route from Gorce to Senegal is in general w'oody, and 
the woctly contain many baiivan and lalane or palm trees. The 
fiult of the foi mer, and the wine of the latter, are too w'ell 
known to need any desciiption. 'riierc are also great niimbeis 
of a shrub, whose leaves resemble those of tlie jjtiir-tree, and 
have an aromatic flavour combiiK.’tl with the smell of the myrtle: 
it conimuiiieates its delicious flavour to the Aesh of the cattle, 
which feed on it in preference to any other vegetable. There is 
likewise a tree which is called the soap-tree: its fruit is of the sixe 
of a small vvnliuit, and the negroes, who use it to wash the 
cotton cloths which they wear round their w aists, beat it be¬ 
tween iwo stones to separate the nut from the shells; and it is 
with the latUI that they lub what they arc about to wash, ft 
dissolves easily, and completely cleanses the cotton, but burns 
the cloth : this circumstance, however, though serious to the 
wearers, is of gicat advantage to our commerce, which supplies 
them with such articles. 

Ill some parts they cultivate tobacco upon a large scale ; for 
tlie negroes, though they only use it for smoking, consume vast 
quantities. They meiely bruise it when ripe, and make it into 
Inmchcs; and iiotwithstuuding this slovenly way of preparing it, 
the flavour of it is tokrably goo<h 

ill the jouincy to w hich I have alluded we meet with no dan¬ 
gerous uiiiinals, excepting se])ents, which arc both large and iiii- 
melons, being sometimes from fifiteii t.' tw'cnty feet long, and a 
foot and a half in diameter. It is asserted that these arc less 
dangerous than the small ones, which are but two inches thick, 
and four or five feet long; it is, however, remarkable that the 
human species arc very seldom injured by these reptiles. To 
observe the sfiNg froid witli .which the negroes let the serpents 
the hovels to creep about, Imiit tiic rats, and sometimes 
the fowls, without feeling the least alarm at their appearance, 
one would suppose that there was a reciprocal contract bctwcei) 
them to livv together in haniiony. Nevertheless the negroes, are 
sometimes bitten by these animals,on which occasions the remedy 
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they apply is tlie actual cautery. When they happen to possess 
gunpowder, they cover the puncture with it and explode it, which 
produces*a scar that draws out tiie venom. These accidents, 
however, are not frequent, and tiie negroes in general do not ap- 
pear to apprehend them. The Cereses, on the contrary, chead 
the serpents, and keep them from their habitations as much aa 
possible: indeed, they arc continually at war with them, lay 
snares for them with much adroitness, and, on iinding tlrein, eat 
heir flesh, which they think very good. 

The serpents have other and still more terrible enemies, w liicli 
are the eagles that abound thrciigl tout the country: they are of the 
same species us those in Europe, but far superior in sixe and 
strength. 

, We also meet in the journey above describetl numerous hordes 
of elepliants;* bift they do no injury, nor ever disturb tiuveliers: 
and likewise with parties of apes, who amuse by their watching 
and singular antics. There is also an aipaiic animal sometimes 
found which the Cereses call honrba. This animal is some¬ 
thing between the bear and die hog: its hair is short, tivin, and 
whitish ; and its feet have tolerably strong and pointed claws, 
which it uses to climb up trees like the bear, lis head i^ more 
like the bear’s than the hog’s; and though wild, it has nut a ter¬ 
rific aspect. Its cj es are small and half closed, iiotw ithstanding 
winch it Is very active. Its mouth is large and furnished with long 
and sharp strong teeth. It lives almost constantly in the rivers, 
notwithstanding which it is asceitained to be amphibious : its si<;e 
is equal to that of a {log about a}eur old; :md its flesh is lai and 
succiilont. 

Several person? have publidied their accounts of this little jour¬ 
ney, and they all agree in stating that it is easy and agreeable. 
Indeed, I never heard of ihe slightest accident happening to those 
who performed it. TJie tiavclieis arrive unfatigued at the village 
ofCiandiolle, which is situated at the mouth ofthe Senegal, where 
they embark in canoes, and proceed to isle St. I^onis in two or 
three hours, ascending the river by means of their oars. 

The coast on which the commerce with Goree is established, 
as has been specified in the preceding passages, is divided amongst, 
and governed by, four negro kings. The most importunt and 
considerable of these slates is that of Cavor, which is worlliv of 
particular attention on account of the iiiHuence which its king, 
named Darnel, has bad in tha success or disasters of the French 
establishments in this vicinity. 

The kingdom of Cayor begins in tlie province of Toub^ on 
the continent, and is about six leagues distant eastwards of Sene¬ 
gal, from w'hich it is only separated by \>ome marshes and the isle 
of Sot-. It extends along the sea as far as the village called Grand 
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Brignyi tlie frontier of the kingdom of Baol. Its coiitkicRt » 
only a short league from Gorec, but it stretches nearly sixty 
leagues ill the interior. It was joined to the dominions qf tlte 
provinces of Baol in after a sanguinary war, in which the 

latter were conquerors, and possessed both states to the year 
1717 . The king gave himself the name of Darnel, which is 
the particular appellation of the king of Cayor; but at the 
death §f Tinmacodoii, the inconvenience arising from so great an 
cxtiait of country being under one governor was seriously felt, 
and the kinjjflom was aijaiii divided, wlien Ainari/one, brother 
to the deceased nionareh, ascended the throne of Baol. 


'J'lie royal family of Cayor is culled Bisayou^nia-F'atini. The 
ling who at present reigns was not the first in the order of suc¬ 
cession, but was electe<l; but he was elected without any in¬ 
trigue on Iiis part: he took the title of Daivn;l,fand established 
bis oonimon residence at Giiigiiis', a village about thirty leagues 
from Senegal. After his election, the great jicople came to pay 
their homage to him, and all tin; ceremonies usual in such cases 
were scrupulously attended to; they prostrated themselves at 
some distance from the king’s feet without any other clothing 


man a simple piece of cloth round the loins; and afterwards, on 
approaching, iliey bent the knee three times before him, putting 
at each declension a handful of sand to their foi ehoads. 'I’he ma¬ 


rabous or priestsw ere exempted from these humiliating ceremonies; 
and on. coming to acknowledge llieir new sovereign, lluy merely 
took the oath of fidelity, whicli was administ(;reil hy himself. 

The order of succession to tin; ihroin; is regulated us follows; 
The brothers of the king succeed him by senioiity; and the children 
of the deceased prince only ascend the throne when there are no 
brothers to take possession of it, a circinnstance wliich very rarely 
happens; but when it does, th.eeldest son takes precedence. The 
brstwife is the queen; the prince mairies hoi jmblicly, and the 
festival lasts three days ; nearly all his subjects attend it and make 
him presents. T'lie clilldien by this inarriagc arc the legitimate 
* chiidien, and natural heirs io the throne; and after them the 
rJtildren by the second wife have the right, as well as those of 
the olin r women whom the king has simply declared to be his 
w ives. 'J’bc king ni:iy also have other women to wdiom he gives 
no qualification; and their children, who arc reputed legitimate, 
may also pretentl to the throne according to their age, in case 
their faliier should die, and leave no children by his first queen or 
oihur acknowledged wives. 

'This succession to tlic throne in the collateral lines is not pecu¬ 
liar to the kingdom of Cayor. It is also *1116 case iti that of Ho- 
val, which is contiguous, Mid the king of whidi takes the 4itle 
of Brack; but a different method is adopted by the family of. 
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tlio latter; as it is always the -eldest son of tfae^dest sister of the 
deceased king who succeed^ |d (he throne, 'tilese^^ople, who 
in other respects are neither better informed, nor more polished, 
tlian their neighbours, thhik with good reason that by 
manner of succession, there is more certainty as to Inrth-right. 
They apply to tltemselves, without knowing the meaning of it, 
the maxim of the Roni^tr l^ws: " Partus matron demomtrat, 
•pater vero/semper est incertas**} and it is dolibtlcss this per¬ 
suasion which causes the law to be religiously observed in the 
country of Hoval. In the kingdom of Cayor, on the contrary, it is 
soiiietiinesviolatcd, as is proved by the election of the last sovereign. 
Indeed it often happens that the great m6n combine together, 
convoke the people, and appoint to the throne another prince of 
a different family from him who has the right to ascend it, though 
they arc alwa^ s ^lutious to take him from the royal family. 

The king of Cayor reigns despotically over his subjects, who 
are rather his slaves,' as they tacitly obey and serve : iff other 
respects he is neither richer nor better off than themselves; and 
they pay him for his subsistence, a tribute which varies according 
to his pleasure. He is not* distinguished eiHier by the number 
of his houses, by that of his women, or by his guards. Tlie 
military service near his peison, that which takes place in.time ‘ 
of war, and, in general, all the jobs or escoits, are peifornied by 
the subjects at tiicir own expence, and they arc obliged to execute 
his orders, and follow him wherever he chooses to lead them. 

Darnel and his subjects piofess the Mahometan religion; but 
they render it scarcely recognisable by a multitude of letrench- 
inents or additions. The same occurs amongst all the ^kfiicau 
hoides, who only agiee together on three points, namely, a plu- 
lality of women, circuiucisiou, and the respect which is due tq 
the prophet Mahomet: outlie oth(‘r hand, each village has its 
particular piactices, and turns those of the others into ridicule. 

Darnel, and the other kings and princes of die Negroes or 
Moots, have the privelege ot never being made slaves. When 
they aie taken in battle, the} arc either killed, or they destroy 
themselves. 

A superstition peculiar to the kingdom of Cayor is, that both 
the people and the king think that the latter w'ill die in the year 
ill which he may cross any river or biaiichof the sea: hence he 
never goes to Goicc, or to isle St. Louis in the Senegal, but re¬ 
mains always in his own territories on the continent. ' ' , , 

While I was at Senegal, M.de BoufBers, gaveinor-general_<^. 
the colony, wished to havc^n iiitcivicw' with Daniel, and it'toc^ 
place on the 24 th Apiil; I706. 'Hie place fixed on was a laf^' 
plain on the coiitiiicnl, called Giiyargbop, and which lay on the 
banks of the Senegal: it was inclosed bv a fosse, and its entrance 
lU’.'tAND.] 1- 

• I. * 
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\va» deffinde 4 Ji>y entrenchment; a tent was prepared m the 
middle. M. de Bouffiers proceeded thither in the morning with 
a detachment of fifty men; and Daniel, who was therf at Gan- 
dio1le,« a village in the aouUiem part of his states, set off to meet 
the French general. This prince had in his suite a corps of 
Talry, and a numerous body of infantry: on reaching the gate, 
he entered on horseback alon^ and was received at the tent by 
the French general. The tr<i{|^ps of this spvereign then took their 
station in the plain, and remained imder arms the whole day in 
the most perfect order and (^ipline. • ^ 

The productions and objects of commerce furnished by this 
country, are, slaves, who are generally rendered numerous by war; 
millet^ of which such tiuaatities are' produced, that during my 
administration, beii^ charged vvifh die supply of provisions, &c., 
1 derived enough from it for our whole consumption; which is im¬ 
mense; and lastly salt,which is furnished by the inexhaustible pits 
ht GandioUe. 

These pits form the ‘doWty of the wife of Darnel, who is the 
acknowledged queen of Cayor. Each vessel which comes to 
trade for the salt, pays her a sort of duty, which is not always 
the same, but is agreed on with a delegate whom she sends to the 
, spot during the period of the trade. It is however, in general, 
a^ piece of Guinea, four piastres, and twenty bottles of brandy, 
for a hundred barrels of salt; which number of barrels every 
year receives an addition of t^ee or four. The purchasers give 
besides tq the queen’s envoy a present in merchandise to the value 
^ of three or ./our piastres. 

On the payment of these duties', and a few others of a subor¬ 
dinate nature, the Women of Gandiolle undeitake to carry the 
salt on board the ships at the rate of half a bar per barrel. By 
giving them something more they are induced to smuggle an ad¬ 
ditional quantity on. board, a plan which is always adopted, 
and whidi it is impossible for the queen to prevent. These ex- 
pences' of porterage are paid in iron, coral, beads and other 
trifling articles, on which the mei chants gain so much profit, 
tliat the half bar, which is valued at t^’o livies, eight sous (about 
two shillings sterling) is not worth to them nioie than ten sous, 
or'fivejpence English. 

During the time that M. Bruc was at Senegal, a serious dis¬ 
pute ardsc between him and Daniel, during which the former 
was seized.by the negro king, and was in great danger of his life; 
but after many stratagems and much threatening on the part of 
the French, be regained his liberty ;fand though by the stipula¬ 
tions ill tjae Iasi treaty of peace with Darnel, the French were 
• to pay no kind of duly for kheir commerce, it w'as found neces¬ 
sary on tills occasion to iiidke the king a [nesent amounting to 
Urres, which was taktii in merchandize, valued accoiding 
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to the price \ihich is given folr-omoes. This reduced tUe ransom 
to about 7,000 livres in ec^r value, wit)uAlt reekoning the 
private 1 qs 6 of the general, who was robbeid of his money, jew^ 
tels, and clothes, nliich were estimated ht 6fiOO liy^; besides 
>vhich he was kept for twelve day* mf dose captivity, without 
being allowed to speak to any one. Siiu^ this perib^ Darnel 
has never tailed to insist on a veiy considerable d^ty every year, 
as the price of his good-will towards 6ur natibii. The king, 
however, did no|; esbape witib impdilify on account of the out¬ 
rage; for M. Brbe on nWifSkaliqii ^nrod a coalition %vith the 
neighbouring sovereigns of Btadk, Siralick, Burba-yolof, Bur- 
siii, and Bur-salum, aod watched ^ coasts of Dame! so closely, 
that no foreign vessels could approach them. He hkewise seized 
and destroyed all the fisbii^^boats that camd but, burned several 
villages, and, obliged many i^ers td suppfy Goree wHH all the 
wood which it required. > " 7, 

This war lasted eight months, and the^ smtes of jDamel suf-^ 
fered by it severely, butstiUnQ reconcilmtidti and' 

a plan was laid for sizing thebegro king, and sending iij|ai^4s a 
slave to the Westlhdi^; btit at ^is crisis M. Brue xtasreballed 
to Fiance, to give bis i^ce on ttie dcrtlngecl^ affiurs of the Afri^* 
can compan}. A negpciad<m was afterwards ent^d into with 
M. Lcmaitie, who aiibmitted to the most htnniliatiiig terms, 
and undertook to pay annually to the king of Cayor 100 bait ^ 
of iron for permission to get wood and water frdfn hts territory, 
and to pui chase provision. This duty has sdccdssivaly fnereasea, 
and It is now vciy high, so that It wbuld be‘,c|asg^ 0 Us, if not/ 
impossible, to suppress it. ' ' 

\\'liat I am now about to say relative to the Moot^i and the 
customs in the kingdom of Cayor, will apply tpufl the ether states 
on this coast, the drffeience betWedn eadn bein^ too trivial to 
incnt distinction. I shall therefplb cbtiQne myaelf^ chiedy to to¬ 
pographical details. , 

'Ihe kingdom of Baol, wliich M tbb drsi Ckyor, begins 
at the village of Little Brigny, and ends at thh 'HVei of Serena; 
it IS 'leven leagues fium Ooree, aild hat od^ about twelve leagues 
ot coast fi om not th to south* ^t%e ktbg' bddini the name of 

The kingdom of Sin, whose sr^’ere^p taklea name of 
IS still smaller; as it has only elevenleagil^^of oqasi in thd same ' 
fhrection. > , ^ ^ 

The same title of Bur belongs to tbtf king of Sallim^ w, 
(loraniions begin at the river of Bglmera, and end^ at+two 
tin ee leagues from the point of B|^. 'j^^y 
fan 
iiurtlit 


fail as vvhcie the Gambia separaf&s into *jhg J 

iiurtlit 111 of which takes the name of ^the river ol*«dlint.. Jsptik I 

j. n ^ ^ s, « 
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river itf^iiilo sa armS| ea^ of which contains isknda, 

^hu^l^e atid cuUirated$ hut they are said to be uuy 

}te^dty» pifdcularly Ibr foreigners* 
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CHAP. IV/: 


OF 1% BlVBIt OA3fBIA,-^fli;ABU9llllBNT8‘OF EUROPEANS 
, Olf ITS Bi'NkS.~->]C(1^9BOM8^WfflbK DIVIDE PflJ^'l.— 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS HfflABlTANTS.—PRO¬ 
DUCTIONS OF THE COUNlNStY, && &C. , 

.ApTEB fntvbrsii^ the cOMOil^yhidiI''lbiircjust desrubcd, and 
fiboa); &irtylea^es iron) Ooiee, yoif jsrrive at the mouth of the 
Gairibfa»svliich ei^des itself in'td th^ea tit Cape St. Mary on the 
sdttfb/ t^at of Biids On the north, dt$\Mdth at this 

S u^il vBit t^stimatedtSlei^ at two leagues between 

0 poitm or Ihl^iif^W^fiagnoQ',; strait bet^^€cn those 
pdhtts M feo^or twetvb ^tholiis deep, tso t|^ All sorts of vessels 
CM) goUp Oh of »the^ii^ is a point whicli 

^contains ikitfgo Hvhich is one much 


higher nDnl JIum tho'r^tt^ js^EUldl&d the flag of the 

t..,_et_*_4.i._ T?_L _j _i__/* 



IWa^er Gatnhla is^ ihro: 


Its Ml hole course, ot consi- 


fterabiolwiidl^ i^eep-and mudd), whiie its banks 

'^e dikk jnan^O-OTes. It abounds in ii^'h , and 

ehurhA at itst|{[^tli. In U^e uppei puts it is 

idilea and hippopotami. ith dc ptii ib so great 
. 'tons, may ascr*id It 
as far'^as Oeiihdh^i, situated ^out sixty leagues hum tho sea; 
while a vessel ol, ^iphti^idred'aiui fifty tons, enn go as iai as 
3arrfl;i5plidaj tnolmudied and hity leagues distant. 

The lids floiva hjjpv^as'tljis spot in the div seisou, that 
Is, iirdfia November to-J hiis<I>i ^uly; but the rest of the ^lar 
0}eiiver"^ltn|)MSi9||f^’bn aceddht of the luundatinus rmsid by 
the on M^ount of the Molence of curients, which 

ib dntction, and cany away largo 

higher than Barraconda. it 
ears the^*couise of the iivei is intcnupted 

":s, afld flutber up, it Joses itsilt foi sivcial 
ne^jiahls lake, coMered by high glass and 



thank % 


^ Mandiiigo 
woowt in ^bahut of travelliuR 


merchants and other 
the whole kiiffih of 
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tills river, as welt 98 fiotu the< 4 |»iih>n of stMer^ cetebvtled warp 
ters, theic » reasoa to believe tHat it take^'jlMl^eoiiree betow tt 
Goiisideiable fall made bv the detiegal, twbiwthere 4 ^ides Uto* 
two branches, one of which to the ^s been diirtahen fbr 
^e Gambia, but this errQitiias beeirMttoverted b| ^v^at au> 
thors, and paiticularly by Muugb Pal^h> ^ho has eidsiriitied the 
place 111 question, and vrao afi$e;Ujtbat Aer ^^h^Ka^kes 
its iHsc iioin the same ot i]m|i|i{ira Arbari^cli the 
beiiegal and the Niger. *{]!^|GaniV^ljbgins to niikun^ hundred 
miles to the westward of continues its course 

lu'the sninu dhection fill it enters tiie sed. 


The part ot the cotat near ^dus rker yvas, iihu nil (he icst, 
discovered by the Normaimvifh^ {tthbablj formed eatabbsSmenta 
along It, which they abaiuW^ for, the more ridl'perma-^ 
iient situations of the Senegal and the Gold^^s^itt.^ Pdrtil* 
guuse then occupied thosq which the'l^qi^hniis tiaa lelt; 
and it may be seen by die muis of tb^ir fasstwien, foiti 

wrhuh they elected, that they had penetrated v^.far mtl> Ijhe 
interior. The wars hi which they wbre involved wi^fa 


interior. The wars lb which they vdfere involved wi^fa fl|U'(t)dlllr 
nations of £urope| ai l^th renideied ‘^moincapd^l^of eup* 
porting their power in ttm part of tho world; wt sev^l Por¬ 
tuguese families remained there, wreie iiaturali^^ amongst the 
inhabitants; while thatf dfticendanti gradually becoming Afticens> 
have spiead into tlie iiiterioi, aiid^e on j^od te^tna ^thf thq^iter- 
ti\ es. The latter are the subjects pi a mumbKfe of princes^ 

who all take the title ot ki^, th^«i|^the tdriHopfielw many 
ot them aie vciy small. 'iTtere aie no lefts tliesn 


ot them aie vciy small. TTtere aie ho lefts h^|M>f tlienft 

kingdoms on tach bank of tfaepainbia^ in a 

hundicd and litty leagues from its moutl^^ • ^ . 

he kingdoms situated on the northern of 

lima, which extends (ighteen kagueu hlongfhf^il^stj^XMUOT 
caiult, whicli tollows it, and occupies'^ve Tei^;iies cd edast; 3, 
Jiadilison, which tills twenty leagues'; 4. 

tin tn St till 1 c mentioned to the nQi^ end Witsl^ by a 

couise ut the iiver to (he extent ot leagues; *d.^phtnia, 
which compiiath onl> two leagues of co^j 5« which 

occupies torn, 7.Giiimi,exteii^Ogtiurtyqj|^lies^qi%^e'ri%erj 
find b. Gull, winch Urnniiates b^w^n aAdtlierbci|V 

bank, and ocCiipje-* iimety It agqps. y , , ^ 

These ditieient chst.inces calcuhlitedlll^a 4 %htlg)e, form a to¬ 
ted ot one bundled and se\ei.ty-Y&)6 ^ whnfth m ayjilg 

adcied sc\ent}-two leagues for the wipdln^ 
space, vchich makes the whole extent from* 
to the kmcdoni of Ouli, (wo iMnnbfid 
I'lhc ci^ht kingdoms on the sou^ecO bam 
pi Combo, which luns eighteenIrngbes along^ol^^MDmpf 
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St. Hafy^s PoijA to the river Comboj from which it takes ita 
name; The Icingdom or empire of Foigny, which bi'giiis at 

the river Combo and terminates at that of Bintan, having eleven 
Ica'i^ues of coast. . 3 . Geregfes, whose limits are the river oi 
Bintan,, and the village from which the kingdom takes its nain*!; 
it possesses seven leagues of coast. 4 . Kiam, which comprises 
Iweh^. 5 . Geagra, tVhich hu only ten. 6. Gnatnena, whose 
extent is Hfteen, 7 * Kiaconda, which occupies forty. 8 . Ton- 
mana, pf the same extent, atnl Uie kingdom of Cantor, the^Viinits 
■ pf which are not perfectly known^ blit which must be at least 
twenty leagues of coast. v 

The whole of these different parts of the coast, calculated in 
a rig)it line, forms a total of one hundred and sixty-five leagues, 
to which may be added for capes and contours of the river, at 
least eighty< 4 ive m^re; so that, from the mouth <^f the Gambia to 
the known extremity of the kingdom of Cantor, the extent of 
territory on ascending the south bank of the Gambia, is two 
hundred and fifty leagues. 

We possess no very circumstantial account of these Xegro 
states, n hich, however, are nearly alike. Those most worthy of 
itotiOe arc the empire of Foigny, 6 n the south bank, and the 
kingdom of Barra on the north. The former is watered by four 
rivers, and extremely fertile: it produces rice, piilse^of all kinds, 
potatoes, and abundance of fruits. Its palm wine is excellent, 
and the people breed oxen, sheep, goats, and poultry. 'The 
country is uncommonly populous: the inhabitants arc industrious 
and of a .commarcial turn; they are open, tractable, and par¬ 
ticularly faithful. The king assumes the title of emperor, and 
his neighbours not only acknowledge this distinct-on, but pay 
him a jfnhute., Fl e bestows great attention on the conduct of 
iheBnglish and French, who carry on the commerce of the river; 
and when the two nations arc at war in Europe, he. takes 
care that .they shall not'fight in his states; but in cases of hos¬ 
tility rhe takes the part of the weakest, or of those who arc 
attacked; - 

The‘kingdom of Barra is almost»utirply peopled by strangers, 
as the natives of the country are there only few in r.uniher. I'he 
greatest ■<{>opuI^tion is that of the Maiidingos or Mundings, so 
called frhnr the name of their native country Maadin or Maii- 
dmgue, which is situated about four hundred-leagues to the east, 
and is prodij^biisly’ipeooled, as is evident Irom the vast number 

s^fives wfa^h it furnisnes every year, as w ell as from the co- 
yvbicli^liimueRfly proceed from it to extend their active 
i|wusXy to otliiil^uarters. It was thus that there arrived ip the 
kin||dom of Barra thdse whet are considered as natives and wjio 
l^v^e i^sji^sscd themselves of the supreme power, and the wh^lo 



*ih\K()rn 5 , Tihlch are hung ^ ihe hrmlpof the trees, and 
Jett Aere till they drop 1 ^ o^ltoMiiqprftr d^y» liliey never mi* 
deiti^^^any important tdtisultu)g these deities. 

The isle of the Bissaui£"i8^vra^''J^a inne^ provinces, eight 
of i^hich are governed Jw nnp ah^m^ted by the king, 

and VI ho diemsclyes this tide in'oril^ to give 

that of emperor to tbeif«i^v^ti^g|^ This piittce when he issues 
outers or makes knowphis a tveMm^nstinmentinhidi 

is caliLd bomhaton, ^ trumpet, 

onl^ longci and bigger; f^'^^rlking it outaiw svim *a mallet of 
hard wood, it produces a |piind vjich is l^d At a tolerable 
distance; and men being stgtidiieo with alplilar instruments, at 
intervals lepeat the Humber of t^hkes as &st as the sounds are 
r (mve}ed to them, and tlius trai|^it die o^e|is of Iheir sovereign; 
loi every one kir \s what islneaiit by any nuteher of ij^okj^aDd 
the compaiativc Ion e with ^bich they are 

means of this ins^umen^ which Oiay be oo^dered sitnibr 
to our telegiaph, the will of the prince is made knoijit} and 
pi oraptly executed throughout the island; abd those who refuse Is 
obe\ the niders which they receive, are immediately madealav^. 
This political punishment serves td keep the suUects to their 
duty, and to form a part of the revenues of the kl^, who seUi 
the.slaves tor his own emolument, ^ ^ 

This prince has a singular ^ethc^ of scqmring property; it 
i>s only iiecessaiy for him to accept the|^ft w^ich any mdundual 
may make him of his neighbour’s house, thopgh the donor ipay 
have no right to it w hatever; and though i¥e king kno^s tbie, he 
nevertheless takes possession of the teoem^t, while mdowner is 
obliged cither to repurchase it or^ild a&o^^« ^ It siitK,how- 
evei, be admitted, that the, sufferer has iPeao|>of 

retaliation, as he can at the samfi Jditaitt ^ye ^e ^Ugthe hodsn 
ol the person who has deprived mi^pr ms' Q 0 k; ^d then both 
aie lumed, as two houses aie disposed ot^ llllil kin|| is the 
only gainer. This custom is npt indeed ib dahgWous in^coun- 
try whcie every one is his own landlord^ so that the donor al- 
w ays tear thars that his own proper^ miE^^ be given dway: a 
ciicunistance which causes such^p][^ettte» tfCtj mrdj to^be 
made. ^ \ ^ 

This king contrives to preserve pea^e’within liia-#wn ata^pi^i 
but though he has no intestine War, be is i^tinuMly id 
tics with his neighbours: for when waow^Blafeif 
an irruption amongst the Bialarea, j|buh^ot8|T^ 
and the ISTalons, who live cQntigpuoarf^isterritw|^l|^th$r nn,| 
the main land, or in the numeious isles, «riU<h 
peligo of the Bissagos. 



to msi^GAh, 

On':|trak oceaslons,]^ ptih^putitiatis and the expedition * 
^iKTDt'<(M>ci]||»y more wan JLvc wsiKidlBys. The bombaloil^^ 
jhdbaces that Hue kingpiwislUls m Mrar^ and points in^ the 
qS rcndezvioas^ (^^^thica: dm' ^eat men with the omcers 
uid'a#Dmdsoldi^ii0Vclrfailt0^re|^i^ and are rmhaH.ed 
In die t;<tnoe»<&f the prinoe» Ithieti ise^twen^ Or thirty in imin> 
'l^.v £aeb panoe hdds a^Mabw^y'dien^ for whom the com* 
IWBidaat ia respom^leto Ae 4 al!^;*aiid they are obliged to row 
ntider Tim king seldom goes**upon 

tiwse khidH'on&apeditioiis, but entpipya Hniseli in consulting tjie 
goda^ wbo.ajimo)w<gBjve an optnionfifis^urable to bis undertakings. 
(Oi> so^ an ocei^on Jhe them a great bacrifice, and hiiu- 
eelf tmMhe waiatiors ai^. piue^ are the only persons nho cat 
llte desh of the animaU that ar^ lulled. The embaikatiun then 
takes tdacb, and every one is inspited with the gieattst hopes: 
they always contrive to Liiid on the enemy's shore in the night, 
and come by siir|vbe upon a few scattered and defenrelc-s Imis, 
the ioliabitantA of which they carry otf together with wliatevcr 
Aey possess. Oftentimes dicse warriors he in ambu'.li m the 
l^e-paths which lead to the fivers and springs, and endeavour 
to sa|ke dxmn whd |Kts$, or ‘come f6r water. When they 
make R teptuie thi^ return to their canoes singing, as if they bad 
^ahi^d a glorious victoiy. 

The king, os UU right of sovereignty, possesses one half of 
the slaves who are taken,, and the rest arc divided amongst the 
men who hsh^e so bravely.exposed their lives. These slaves aie 
aokl to thn £uropenns, excepting those who are piinces, or 
peiaoiin of some i^atinction, whom their friends raiisuin by 
giving^ each oftwo shaves, or five or six oxui. 

the cbQtpgining warriofa return to their i'^l.iud, they arc 
xcchivcd with praise m^eongratulatioiii; but woe be to ihe pii- 
•oners’if the expedHsa^a have not been completely successinl; 
if a Wdrrmt,^have baett taken or killed, they um the libk of being 
iRiurd»«<ib particularlyTf Ae person who has been killed be a 
amaa 0^ disttnctio% mr if bis rehitives be rich. 

warlike people are, however, often attacked in their 
Mo no^hboum. The Baluntes and Biafarcs make fre* 
qctentlRtttnimiS iti the Bissaux isle, and wage war with the great* 
ist cnteltyi^fevtiunigb they set apart a certain number of their 
IBPisoBan^tCtlMf^atddtp the wl^tes, they reserve the rest to be sa* 
erificed bn go4^ its bo&r of their victory. 

Tliey eefebra^ t)m ohpe^ios, of their dead by rude songs and 
Alices td dm strand of. the dmm^ia which their motions and pos* 

manner the passions of ragei melan* 
choly, and'despair. Tlie Vvomen are the principal actressch in 
Ibil scene: tliey appear with their heads loaded with mire and 
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bUi^Lfm latter of which itiey have,^(ilrawi^oin themselves hy 
and th^ continue 'to how'l like Arsons dciaiiged ull 
the bowSls pnt in the ground* 

'/'heTame ceiemonles are observed at the ^cath of the king; 
and <iin this occasion the women of whom he lias been most fond, 
.md the s]a\es lor whom he had occasion either to serve or divert 
I mu, aie muidertd and bulled in his giave. It is, however, 
a*<jeitcd, that this custom is now almost abolished, that is, that a 
jiiiallii niimbci of those miserable people are buried with the body 
oi then king. s 

The uidci of succession to the throne is regulated in a manner 
tinU I ^tiaoidiiiarv. Four of the stixmgest noblemen carry the 
body ot tiu dtced'iid king as far as the sepulchre; on reading 
winch ilicv tosa the bier up in the air and keep it from falling 
to the i,roiiii(l. After gning the corpse several propulsions of 
this kind, tli() let it fall upon the giaiidecs who have pros* 
li tied tlu ni<-> l>es jiouiul the grave; and the person on whom the 
icnal bod> i*. iinniediatcly proclaimed kmg. 

Hcnr ‘ ro\ dl\ is cltctive in tlie Bissaux island; though from 
die airani,Mn( iits tlint ate made, the election cannot upon 
au} but a pi nice ul the loyal family, namely the sons, brothers, 
oi neplic w s ut the deceased. It may easily be supposed tliat 
those \\lii> a spue to the throne, neglect no means to gain the 
tavuui of the electors; and happy is he who is rich enou^ to 
acquite their good opinion, and obtain their royal burden: such 
an one on being pruclaiiited king, has the tUadem encircled ou 
his head, that is, tlu> t\\ist round his cap two folds of rope, 
which Is the inaik ot his soveieign power. 

1 shall tciiiiinate this chapter b> mentioning a phenomenon 
ubseivcd b} IVI. lime, lie declares, that be saw on this island 
a white w0111.111 who hud a black father and mother: she was 
niaiiied to u black man, and all their children were of his colour. 
be\fial tiaveileis ha\e mentioned similar occurrences; but none 
ot them attempt to point out the cause. 
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VOYAGE TO SENEGAL. 


CHAP. vni. 


DnsrniPTiQN or the isle of bul^m.—its ad\ antaces 

AND PBODTJCTIONS. — ORIGIN AND FAILURE OF THE 
ENGLISH ESTABLISHMENT.—RIVERS WHICH FORM 1 H« 
AHCHIPELAOUS OF THE BISSAGOS, Will! SOME PAR- 
TtCULARS OF THE PEOPLE WHO RESIDE 0\ llU-lR 
* BANKS.—PARTICULARS OF THE KINGDOM OF CABO, 
AND ITS SOVEREIGN.—COMMERCIAL A1)\A\I\GLS OF 
THE VILLAGE OF GESVES^ AND THE KINGDOM 01 GUL- 
NALA. 

The isle of Bulam is situated in 11® 18' 6 " lat. and 17° 19' 
long. It was discovered bythePrench, who luqiientcd it for 
a long time, and examined It in every direction, without foimiiig 
any-establishment upon it, though they alw'ays intended the con¬ 
trary. * Some of the plans, however,^ wcie badly conceived, 
haviug.originated with men who possessed no knowledge of the 
country; while others indicated objects of the greatest advan¬ 
tage: amongst the latter were those of M. Brue at the beginning 
of the last century; of the Abbe Desniaace, tovvaids the mid- 
die; and of Baiber, an Knglishinaii, who resided .it llavie, in 
1787. All these schemes, howevei, came to notlimg, and aie 
now forgottcit. 

The islaiivi of Bulain is eight or nine leagues long fioin cast 
to west, about five leagues in bieadlh trom north to south; and 
between twenty-five and tliirty in circumference: it is on!} sepa- 
latcd from the main land by a channel, which foims tlie harbour 
at the cast end. It is contiguoiq^ to many navigable rivers, which 
ftsceud to a vast distance in the continent and offer the greatest 
Coinmcirial advantages. I'he climate is better than that of most 
of the West India Id and., and is only unhealthy where the rough 
state of nature is pTcdoininaut: by cultivation and industry it 
inight'be rendered vecy salubiious. 

'I'he shore, which afloids aneas} landing, is bordered with large 
ttlul fine trees; the soil lises insensibly during the space of two 
J<^giies from the sea to a few hills, serving as the bases of 
fOme considerable mountains, which aie in the centre of the 
island. 'I'hese inoiint.nn^* are ni ilher steep nor bairen; lhf*y are 
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e^^^f^ccc.<is, and mi^t be cultivated without much trouble; 
thi^inijmmits are covered with trees; and Vivers^ wiiicli always 
^iitaN 9 Aenty of water, issue from them, and fertilize the whole ‘ 
oHIic It is doubtless to tliis irrigation that the soil is 

inoHj^ted for its fecundity. JPalin-trees of every kind, as well as 
all thuite which are indigenous in hot climates, are most abundant. 
The southern quarter is a natural meadow, in which are herds 
of oxen and wild horses; the former of a very large size, but 
tlie latter smaller tlian ordinary. 

In every part of the island may be found a prodigious number 
of stags, liiiids, goats, bufialoes, and elcpliauts; while tigers, 
lions, and \iolvcs do not infest this charming retreat. Game and 
smaller birds breed undisturbed, and are seen in vast Hocks all 
over the island. ITie shores afford plenty pf fish, and amongst 
them great numbers of turtle; in short, it produces in abundance 
all the necessaries of life: it is, however, uninhabited, and has 
been so ever since the Bissagos expelled the Biafares, to whom 
it belonged, and banished them to the continent. Hi is was the 
terniinatiuii of a sanguinary war, in which the Biafares being over* 
come, were either dispeised, or made slaves, or sold. 

Tiic conquerors did not think proper to establish themselves 
on the territory which tliCN had acquiicd; but they repair thither 
every yeai',’ to the number of three or four hundred, in the months 
of February, IMaich, -April, and May, and plant fields of rice, 
millet, and other pulse. After their harvest, which is always plen¬ 
tiful, they return to their own country. 

From the known richness of the soil it would doubtlessly pro¬ 
duce, w ithoiit much trouble, sugary coffee, cocoa, indigo, cot¬ 
ton, tobacco, and in general all the prticiuctions of America. 
The labour might be performed by slaves purchased on the spot, 
or hired at the rate of three or four bars for each man per 
month: the bar is a nominal coin of Africa, valued at four 
livres sixteen sous, about 3s. 8d. Fnglish,'and costs in Eu¬ 
rope little more than half that sum. Tlicse slaves would in 
time have a liking for the island, might become free, purchase 
land, and finally be civilized. The navy of that country which 
might first form the establishment would also derive great ad¬ 
vantages: the expeditions of Europeans in this part of the world 
have had <’orainerce exclusively for their object, and the culti¬ 
vation of land or the building of ships has never been thought 
of; diough in the isle of Bulum almost every tiling requisite for 
this important object might be obtained. The Portuguese who 
are naturalized in this part of Africa, employ the large trees 
which grow at Biitam and the neighbouring islands, for .making 
their boats. There is one species, calledof which they 
coustrket their decks; it is easy to work, and is never perforated 
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|»yi^orms: specimens of this wood have been sent tcr^Z/Mfupe 
^nd America, where it is deemed preferable to those jn^K^hr'^ 
pre^geneirally used: it must, however; be admitte^<s^mast- 
timl^r is not to be procured; the miclieiry is too mort, and/.iie 
palm and most of the other trees are too heavy and .Kittle. 
The Portuguese, however, are obliged to make their masts of 
palm-trees; but on account of their weight they form them very 
short, and dispense with top-masts. 

The marshy spots produce some peculiar trees, the leave 
of which are large and thin, the wood is spongy, and the 
bark thick and supple, insomuch that it is made into ton. 
To effect this object they peel the inner from the outer rind, and 
the former makes a kind of tow, which iie\er rots. With re¬ 
spect to cordage, the country furnishes abundance of matei ials 
for this pin pose, as it is made fiom a species of reed which 
abounds ill all the marshy spots. This vegetable is cut and left 
to macerate in water, when, after beating it to depii\e it of the 
outer rind, it is spun and made into good ropes. I’lic cocoa- 
trees also afford a supply for this purpose; the fibrous substance^ 
which covers the shell makes excellent tow; and the ropes 
which are spun from it, are cheaper and moie ni use diere than 
those of hemp. The natives understand this sort of manufacture, 
and the wcll-infoimed Negi'oes convcit it to their own use. 

We continue to send insignificant expeditions to this part of 
the world, and trade in slaves, wax, ivoiy, hides, cotton, os¬ 
trich-feathers, and gold; but foitunatc will that nation be, which 
shall establish a poweiful colony in the isle of Bulam. 

The English, in J 792 , weie the fiist who made an at¬ 
tempt at an establishment of this description: they formed an 
association, and raised by subsetiption a sum of 9,000l. ster¬ 
ling; each subscriber giving 501. for oOO acres of aiable land 
in the island. They sent off tincc ships, which earned nearly 
300 colonists, and a vaiicty of ai tides neccssaiy for their es¬ 
tablishment. 

The principal objects to thijt association was the abolition of 
the sluve-tradc; the civili/ation of the Negiocs; and the opening 
of a humane and social intercourse between Europe and 
Africa, founded on the exchange of useful goods and on pecu¬ 
niary speculations. 

The new colonists were well icccived by the natives, and 
particulaily by tlie naturalized I’ortugucse oii the continent, who 
had long been in the habit of tiadiiig for slaves. After tlieir 
arrival they elected a chief; and their choice fell on Lieutenant 
lleAier, who proved himself worthy of their confidence*. He 

The spirit and motives of M. Durand are tlirou^'hout his wJik suffi- 
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«vith Captain Dalrymple,»'who commanded tlie expc^i- 
k tio. j buy in the name of the coloftists the whole of the i$le 
of well as a great tract of territory on tlie ncighbonrh^ 

“'’’hi^ project was carried into execution^ and the sale was 
made to them h^ diiee negroeSj who scemed,to have an equal 
light to the piopcity which they ^old; the price of thisacquiri« 
tioii w as 47 .J bai s. 

This transaction put a stop to one of the causes of dis¬ 
sension which had always prevailed amongst the Europeans; it 
terminated those incessant quqrrels which took place amongst 
the Negro Lings about the possession of the island, and which 
alwavs caused the shedding of blood. Tlie English were wise 
enough to renounce all ideas of usurpation; they bought and 
became inasteis of the island by a w'littcii and voluntary con¬ 
vention. $ 

The directors of this benevolent association, howc\cr, w'anted 
practK al knowledge in such kinds of enterpiise. The colonists ar-» 
rived 111 the lainy season, which is the most iiiihcolth> period. Sc- 
veial individiials became terrified at the insaliibriU of the climate;^ 
they supposed that a moic extensive degree of cultivation would 
be necessai} to snppoit them in the colony: hence they rctuiUcd 
to England with theii wives and childieii. 

Another cause of failure was, tliat they did not pay a sufficient 
regard to tlie choice of their colonists: for amongts those whom, 
they took out weie several men of bad principles and immorf^ 
conduct, who excited divisions in this infant establishment. On 
the other hand, the lcadci| neglected to bring with them car¬ 
casses and other materials necessary for building houses, which 
wtie indispensable to secure them from thp rain and sun. 

At length the late vtar was 011 c of the principal causes of die 
w ant of success to this undertaking, as it cut off all commu¬ 
nication betw'ceii the colony and Eui ope. Captain Beaver in his 
liepoitou the 19 th of January, 1794, said, that the enterprise 
had not failed, but that it had been ui;ifortunatc through un- 
foiescen ciicuinstanccs: he, however, made the greatest efforts^ 
and his good (oiiduct and pci severance from the 5di of May, 
1793, to the 29 th of November, 1793^ afford the highest id^, 
of Ills courage and abilities. ^ 


cicntly evident his object is to promote the ambitious*v Jews of his conn- 
tiytiien nt the expeiice of every otiier nation. IIis account of Bulam is 
p^iirnal and unsatisfnetor} ; but as he has mentioned the name of Captain 
heaver, wc will icferoui readers for a full and interesting hivtoiy of the 
establishment at Bulam, to a work wl^ch he lately published, intidfd 
'^itcaii Mtmotandat &c.”— Ed. 
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Mr. Beaver and the valiant colonists mIio vvonln not 
Mqa, braved the climate, and resisted the lepeatcd al 
the inhabitants of the Bissagos, by v^hoin they ncr 
turbed, though they always repelled them, with 
Negroes consider the island of JBulam as a part of 
It Would be diflUcult to persuade them to the contiaiy ^ but 
forbearance might be purchased at a tiilling ratd’^ and (his mode 
u preferable to a state of war, which otherwise would always 
disturb the colony. 

The first mouths were employed in cultivating a considerable 
tract of the idand, and in building a large house in the foim 
of a barricade, which was the general magazine, the residence 
, of the colonists, and their citadel. The gaidcns w'hicii they 
formed, were handsome and agreeable; and difieicnt botanical 
experiments were successfully made, with tropical and European 
aeeds and plants: all the vegetable productions answ'eied their 
expectations, and ai rived at maturity with astonishing qMickRe''S. 

‘ The colonists, however, informed of the declaration of wai, 
while their sepaiation from Europe deprived them of i-lolhcs, 
medicines, and implements of agiiculture, induced Captain 
Beaver to retire to Sierra I^eone, to pass the rainy season. }Je 
therefore left Bulam under the protection of tlie luiglibour- 

Negro kings, whose confidence and esteem he h.ul acquire 
and who promised to keep the island in ti ust fui the colonists 
till the termination of the war. 

These princes, who were sincerely attached to Captain Beaver, 
bad discovered, that commerce and agiuiiltuic, which increasi* 
mankind and the products of nature, aic prefeiablc to.'Njicculutions 
which have for their object the depopulation of Afiica. 

On the 29 th November, 1793 ^ Captain Beaver Iclt the island 
of Bulam, with die extreme regret of not having been veconJed 
io proportion to his zeal and perseverance. It appears, however, 
that the labours which were begun, were not entirely suspended 
tin after the war. The English will certainly appear again on 
,Uw| island; and 1 have no doubt, that their generous efi'oi ts w'ill 
, be crowned with success. f 

To return to the archipelago of the Bissagos; it must be stat¬ 
ed^ the( it is formed by a multitude of rivers, which enqily 
them.sclvefi into the sea. 1 have already spokr 11 of tlic Cascmuii^a 
and Saint Domingo, as well as of the Portuguese establishments, 
tfieir conunerce,. and roiiiicctioiis w'ith the \aiioiis tubes of na¬ 
tives who inhabit the banks of those risers. I have, however, 
yet to ofihrsofne re-marks on the kingdom of Cabo, which deserves 
;|)iarticular notice. 

, About one hundred and f^fty leagues fiom the mouth of the 
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flu T {(^.isamari(;a is a vast and deep bend of land, wbich bas given 
■sthe IVof Cabo or Cape to a considerable kingdom that occo* 
pies is said that this territory was governed at die begin- 

of thcVast century Hy A Negro king named Bizam Mansard*’ 
wli$ lived in gicuter splendour and niagnilicence than any of die 
other Negro sovereigns. Uehada numerous coint, and more 
tlian four thoiisund nrirksju table plate; he also kept six or seven 
thousand soldiers well armed and disciplined. This king knew 
how to make himself respected by die labouring people, and to 
maintain good order in his states: he subjected to military pa- 
iiiKhmont sucli of his subjects as refused to pay him tribute. Or 
who were ad.ed for it twice before they produced it; and he had 
cstiblivhevl such a vigilant police throughout his kingdom, diat 
int i chants might leave their goods out on the highway, wididut 
any djn«rer •»f losing them. He enacted severe laws against rob¬ 
bery, \vhi(h were so ligorously e.\ecutcd that no one dared to 
break them. His slaves were not chained together; and as soon 
as the bnvers had tixed upon them, they had no fear of their es- 
ca[>ing or being carried od’, as the guards on the b'ontiers were 
inexoiuhle and faithful. 

This pi ince gimerally supplied the Portuguese in the course of 
each year with six liundrcd slaves, besides gold and ivory, in ex- 
change for Einopean merchandize: he used to prefer the feiiuel- 
water from the isle of Rhe; cinnamon-water, rosolis, sabres 
with oinnmented hilts, French saddles, easy chairs covered with 
velvet, and various articles of household furniture. 

When a white persoiyiame to visit him, he had him conducted 
to and from his residence, and paid all his expences from the . 
moment he entered till he had left his states : his subjects 
dared not receive any perquisites from tlie stranger under 
penalty of being made slaves. The king always gave him an au¬ 
dience the moment he demanded it; and i't was customary on such 
occasions for the European to make a present to the king equal 
ill value to thiee slaves. The visits and piesents were continued 
upon the same tooting till the merchant perceived some diminu¬ 
tion in the generosity of the king; when he treated with him for 
what lemained, and tlie merchant received payment. When he 
was about to have his audience of leave, he would ask the king 
to make him a present for his wife, and the sovereign in genefral 
used to give him a slave or a piece of gold. 

The prince of whom I have been speaking, died in 1705, ge- 
neially regietted. But from many private accoums which f re* 
cdiVedAiiiring my government at Senegal, 1 have reason to know 
that his successors have coutiaued to imitate his just and equitable' 
conduct. * 
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To tlie N. N. W» of the Bissaux isle is the river of ci^sves, 
which takes its name fiom a village sixtj-six leagues from its 
mouth. At the part nhere h disembogues itself int o tea is* 
another village called the Boat, the inhabitants of ymeh cul^ 
vatc lice in abundance, and exchange it for mcrchai/lize. l^s 
asserted that these people are particulaily famous for tlieir talents 
m tainiiig tlie most ferocious animals. 

Hie Gesves is extremely rapid, which is attributed to the na¬ 
tural and considerable descent of its bed, as well as to an eddy 
or irregulaiity of the tide which is very dangerous, and is known 
by tlie name of mascarrt: it aiises fiom the tide being six hours 
ill runuiiig down, and only three or less in coming up; while it, 
asa'nds with such rapidity tliat the waves seem like mountains of 
Wfter rolling over one another, and their impulse is so great that 
they carry off whatever comes in their way. licnee vessel!) 
moor ill these roads in such a manner as to keep always ailout, 
or to move on, when they see the inascaret approaching. 

'I’he trade of Gesves consists annually of about two hundred 
sla\e.s, five Ions of wax, as much ivoi}, and four or five huiidied 
common pagnes, or pieces of i ominon Negro-cloth. This last 
article could uol be ilisprn>>ed with in tlie tiade carried on with 
the Negro kings and the Bi^sagos : there are also other kinds of 
cotton, which aie buiteied, and ate of a supeiior^quality. The 
most ccitain method of cair\ing on trade with advantage, and 
-giving it ail the extent of wiiicli it is sii‘*ceptible, is to have a iium- 
iber of boats, which should fici^uent all the rivers and ciccksiif 
tbecoiintiy, for the purpose of procuring mercbaiidi/c; which 
might thus be obtained at liist Iiaiid, and would depthc tlie Por¬ 
tuguese of the gicat benefits which tJiey dciive fiom their inter¬ 
ference. 

On penetrating up the mouth of this liver, that is to say, up 
the curve whidi it makes to the noilh-west, wc aiiive at a village 
named Gonfode; it is inhabited by the Biafuies Negroes, who aie 
tfi!' rably civilized, and attadied to coiiimerce. lo the south of 
tlic Gesves IS another, to which they give the name of Goli, w lii( h 
is likewise inhabited by the Biafares, who tiade to some extent 
'W ith the Portuguese. The river in question leads to one of the 
or^nary residences of the king of Gueiiula: the trade carried on 
ai(»g its banks is very considerable, but its navigation is very dil- 
ficult, on account of the numerous shoals and iv)cks with which 
it is filled. This obstacle, however, does not prt vent the Ne¬ 
groes cmjiloycd by llic Poitugucsc from trading conlinually along 
it with their canoes, though the inascaret attacks liiein in a vejy 
yioVnt manner. ^ ‘ 

On the sliores of tliis livpr the Poilugucse, and those who pre- 
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^ tend to be so, iiave established themselves in grc.'it ntimhers: 

live in the most disgusting idleness, passing the whole day 
^3 mats in the vestibule of their houses^ smoking and gossiping. 
ITiey\very selcilpm take a walk, and never hunt; indeed they take 
no sort of exercise, every thing being done for them by their do- 
jfiestics: the latter aie constantly employed in tiading for their 
wnastois; and the profits which they derive, are sufficient for the 
i'ubsistence of the Portuguese, many of whom even obtain n small 
I fortune from the industry of their servants. .But notwithstanding 
' tins, most of them are so indolent, tliat they live in the manner 


of the Negroes, and even worse; insomuch that they often want 
the necessaries of life: they have neither the foresight nor the 
coinage to procure themselves vegetables in such a fertile coun- 
tiy, the industry to breed domestic animals, nor the strength to 
hunt game, with which the whole territory abounds. 

One may judge of the apathy of these jieople by the state of 
the village of Goli, which contains about four thousand inhabit- 
aiils, who call themselves Portuguese, though theic are not 
amongst them more than ten or twelve families; all the rest beiug 
jVJuIattoes or Negroes. It is situated on an eminence and in an- 
advantageous position; but it has no wall. The houses arc built 
of wood; and the eiiviions, which were formerly cultivated, are 
now fallow^. I'lie inhabitants get tlieir piovisions from the Ne- 
giocs of the surroiiiidiiig villages. 

About ten or twelve leagues to the soulii of the river of Gesves, 
is that to which the Portuguese have given the name of Rio 
Grande, on account of its extent compared with the others which 
are near it. Front this river they derive ivory, wax, gold, and 
slaves; the quantity or number of which varies according to the 
wais which the people make among them'>elves. On ascending 
this river to the height of eighty leagues oi thereabouts from its 
mouth, you meet with a nation of Negroes called Anabom: they 
are good merchants, and supply much ivory and rice, as well as 
some slaves. 

Oil proceeding along the coast to the southw'ard, and about 
sixteen leagues from Rio Grande, you come to the river of 
Notigne; it is considerable, and extends very far up the country: 
it furnishes about three hundred quintals of ivory, some slaves, 
and rice at a very cheap rate. Sugar-canes and indigo grow 
spontaneously in that quarter, and are vciy good. 

From these districts a salt is derived which is held in much es- 
^liui^on by the Portuguese, w’ho consider it an excellent anti- 
ootSTVRie history of the discovery of such a great virtue in this 
salt is worthy of relation. It appears to have been owing to an 
elephant, who when wounded by a pdtsoned arrow, a weapon 
whic’h'theNegroes shoot at tliosc monstrous animals, continued, 

nifRAND.] K 
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to the great astonishment of the hunters, to «nd graze with¬ 
out shewing any sign of pain. One of the Negroes asserted lh„ 
he saw the elephant go to the side of a stream, and convey sonv 
sand to its mouth by means of its trunk: he and lys companions 
fjien went to look at what thev supposed to be sand, when they 
found that it was a white salt, having a slight taste of alum. The^ 
then attacked another elephant, which .did the same; on which the 
Negroes communicated their discovery to the Portuguese, who 
are dreadfully alarmed at poisoned w'eapons; they made various 
c.xpeiiments with this salt, and discovered it to be the best anti¬ 
dote hitheilo known. To cure one-self radically of any poison 
absoibed, it is only necessary to diink a drachm of this salt dis¬ 
solved in water. 

In the liver of Nongne, a trade is carried on fiom the month 
of March till August, at which time ships must take the ad\nn- 
tage of returning with the south winds. Between this river and 
that of Sierra Leone there are four others, namely those of Po?i- 
gite, Tafaliy Saynos, and Cassorcs; they are all navigable, and 
present great commercial advantages. The people who inhabit 
the countries through which they lun, are the Zapes, the Foides, 
the CovoliSy and the 'Nnlez. 

The Zapes divide themselves into hordes, who go by different 
names; there are for instance, the vagabond Zapes, who have no 
settled habitations; the athletic Zapes; the thin Zapes, &c. All 
these people are idolaters, though they acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, but do not worship him, ihougli they consider him as the 
master of all other gods. They are extremely clever in the art 
of poisoning arrows, and make use of poison in various ways: 
they also know the antidote lately mentioned, and sell it; so that 
they circulate both the poison and the cure; their greatest trade*, 
however, is in elephants’ teeih. 'I'lieie is likewise a certain fruit 
which they dispose of, c&lled Colics, which the Poi tuguese ai e 
very fond of: it has a bitter taste, and inipaits an excellent fla\our 
to water. 

It is not impossible to spread civilization amongst people who 
are still savage, nor to render highly valuable those extensive 
lands which are fertile, and so favourably treated by nature. Our 
interest, humanity, and love for the arts and sciences, all conspire 
to tender oiich attempts a duty of moiality. 
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>r TfIC ISLES OF LOS Oil IDOLES.—ACCOUNTS OF CEB- 

.JAIN ANIMALS.-THE CilOCODILE Oil CAYMAN.-THE 

ELEPHANT.—THE niVCR-IloKsC.-TAMF.D CROCODILES. 

—SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT.—A PARTI¬ 
CULAR ACCOUNT OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


j-xBOUT forty leagues to the south of Bissagos, in lat. 9® 27' 
long. J5® 4fy you arrive at the islands of De Los or Llolos: they 
are seven in number, but only three of them are inhabited. The 
tour others are proper!) nothing but rocks. On llie eastemmo.st 
of those isles is an English factory. Their isolation from the 
i ontinent, and the elevation of their soil, render them as healtiiy 
as they are agreeable; the natives call them Sarothna, that is, 
the “ land of the white man:” we knew them formerly under the 
name of Tamara. 

About sixty )ears ago these islamls were only inhabited by a 
single family, called Bagos; at present they are overloaded with a 
ini.xture of Bagos, and the fugitive slaves of the Suzees and the 
Maiidingos. 

T'hc three isles which are inhabited, are called Tamara; Los, 
and Crafford. Tamara, the greatest and most ucsterly, is almost 
.semicircular; its shore rises in an araphitheatiical form to such a 
height, as to be seen twelve leagues at sea. It produces tine 
liecs, which’are 6t for building: its surface is not properly 
known, and ships prefer anchoring at the isle of Los. T'he chief 
of this isle is called William; he has bis village on the low point, 
which forms a plain about a quarter of a league long, by half a 
quarter wide. He has always wished for the French to establish 
themselves there; but the aiichoiage is not sufficiently convenient, 
as all goods, &c. are obliged to be landed in canoes or by similar 

^ Jlios is the most eastern island: it is a I^ue long, and it is 
-nccdsW)^ to pass the sbuth end in order tq|nichor off it. All 
dangers can be foreseen in this part; which is not the case at the 
iiorili-east point, as it runs under water lb the extent of a quarter 
of a Icihguer" 

K 2 
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Crafford is exactly between the two great isles, and stands , 
amidst two large rocks, about a league in circumference, \ 
surf and breakers reach a league from its northern point: tl^M''' 
are occasioned by a large sand-bank below high-w/ater-mark; but 
this danger is of little consequence, as ships always pass to the 
south of the isles. N 

From Apiil to September the storms are frequent, and tlie 
winds impetuous; hut all accidents may be prevented by coming 
to an anchor about half a league from' the English factory. Iii 
case of tlie breaking of cables, the ships are ready to set sail and 
make for the offing. 

The English establishment prospers, and carries on its trade 
in a peaceable luanncr; it always keeps in the road four or live 
large ships, six coasteis, and several sbuloops for navigating the 
river. 

The Frcncli may he found on ihcse islands, as xvell as on every 
pait of the coast. About twenty years ago, a sailor fioin Havre*, 
w'hose name I regret I do not know*, had the courage to esta¬ 
blish himself on his own account at tlie isle of Los; his enterpn/e 
was attended with the best success, and affoided a great lesoiirru 
to the Fieiieh ships whirh freqiientc'd thost* roads. 1 do not 
know whether this establishment still exists, but it would be of 
great advantage cither to suppoit or renew it. 

From the isle of Los may be seen Cape 'J’agrin. The moun¬ 
tains of the interior aie very high, and appear to be ihicc or four 
leamies from the sea-shore. Cape Tagriii is low and covciejl 
with trees, as are all the points of the coast. 

In this part of Africa may be found, in greater numbeis tlinn 
elsewhere, crocodiles or caymans, elephants, and soa-hoiscs. 
'^riic lirst arc too well known to need any description; but in 
these countries they have certain customs which are w'orth men¬ 
tioning. 

At the lower end of the river of St. Domingo, and at the 
mouth of that of Gesves, is a village which, as 1 have already 
said, is called tiic Boat, and Hiave been assured that the inhabit¬ 
ants of this place have succeeded in training crocodiles. These 
carnivorous animals, which are dreaded in every other part of 
the w’orld, walk about in the village just mentioned, without do¬ 
ing the least injury to any one. The natives indeed give Uiem 
food, vyhich i endera them mild and tractable; and children may 
be seen riding on their backs, and even beating them, without 
any resentment being visible on the part of the crocodiles. ^ Ti^is 
is doubtless, a gre^ proof of w'hut niayf be effected Uy patience' 
and benevolence: for in other parts these creatures pursue and 
destroy men and beasts Vithout distinction. ’^There are neverthe¬ 
less Negroes rash enough to attack tliem with ponistrJs, and whq 
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generally kill them.. At Senegal there was a servant who took 
fileasuie-in going to fight them; but he often returned severely 
Jiitten and lacerated. He was once on the point of falling a 
prey to an animal of this description, which had rendered him 
Jw)s (le rombat; but he was assisted just in time his comrades. 
^ The elephants are less dangerous towards man, but do equal 
injuiy to his property. lien they lie down in the mud to cool 
themselves, they pay no attention to people who pass near them; 
and it is lare tliat they seek a quarrel: but when they are fired on 
and w ouiided, they begin to be enraged, and it is difficult to escape 
them. Excepting in this case, and when people wish to frighten 
them, the\ retire gravely as soon as they think proper, 'llicy 
look for a long time at those who disturb them; then give two or 
thicc roars, and go away. When injuicd they are very ingenious 
ill their means of vengeance, and uncommonly clever in executii^ 
them. It is asserted that the crew of a French ^esscI, which had 
nriived in the river of St. Domingo, observed an elephant stick* 
Jiig in the mud in such a manner that he could not disengage hira* 
scit: the sudors thought that it would be easy to take him, and 
accordingly fii ed mu<skets at him, wliirh did not kill him, but 
put him in a lage. They could not get near enough to sjicar 
him; and being little accustomed to this kind of hunting, they 
did not know the pai ts at which he might be wounded witli the 
greatest effect. The elephant could neither run away from, nor 
get to wauls his assailants; he therefoie m despair took up the 
mud with his trunk, and threw' it in such quantities into the ship, 
that it was icady to sink, and the sailors were obliged to tow it 
off'. As the tide set in, they observed tlie elephant disengage 
himself and swim to shotc. 

The sea-horses or hippopotami which are found in all the wa> 
teis of Africa, abound inoie pailicularly in the rivers which I 
have just nientioned: they are easier dispersed than elephants. 
On seeing men or iiearing a noise, they quickly retire to the ri¬ 
ver from which they issued, and plunge in head-foremost; the 
next minute they re-appear at the surface, and neigh two or three 
times so loudly that they may be heard at a very great distance. 

This animal, which the ancients called hippopotamus, and of 
which they have transmitted to us several inaccurate descriptions, 
/s not to be found in any other part of the w'orld. T shall there* 
foie give a complete description of it. It resembles in several 
respects both the ox and the horse; and its tail is like that of a 
Jiog, except that it has no hair at the end. When it has attained 
its si^e, it is higher, longer, and bigger, by about one third, 
than the largest of the French oxen; and it is not uncommon to 
find hippopotami w'hich weigh from *12 to 15 cwt; its body is 
liiiel^&w>inpact, and closely covered with short brown hair, wliich 
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gtoyr» grey, md, hs th« aniiAAl gets old, rei^mbles that Of a 
ttioiMe. \Vben in the iVater, this hair always shines: the head 
bfge and stout, but it appeaifs sliort or diminutive in proportion 
to the rest of the body, and it is quite fiat. Tlie neck is thick 
and short, and bears no hair till the animal gets old. This part 
possesse'v great strength, as do also the loins. The ears, thougli 
large, arc siiiall with respect to the size of the head: they are 
pointed, and the animal can erect or barken them like the com¬ 
mon horse, it has a fine sense of hearing, and a penetrating 
sight. ft& eyes are large and particularly pi ejecting; and when 
it is ever so little enraged, they become red, and glare in a ter¬ 
rible manner. The nose is thick and turned up, and the nostrils 
are wide. Besides the incisors and grinders, which are ^ cry large 
and rather hollow in the center, the animal has four very laijio 
teetli, vhich serve it tor weapons of defence; two lieiiig on eath 
lade like those of the boar; they are about .seven or eiglit inches 
long, and nearly five inches in circiimfereiice at the root: tho.»e 
of the lower jaw are rather more bent than the others, and the 
sub.stancc of which they are composed, is whiter and infinitely 
harder than ivory. When the animal is enraged and gnashes its 
teeth, which emit sparks: this oilcum.staiice doubtless gaie rise to 
the opinion amongst the ancients that the seu-liorse \omited fire. 
Ilia certain that these teeth when stiuck again.st a bit of steel, 
procluce sparks, as readily as a flint. 

The hippopotamus has no horns, its feet and teeth being the on¬ 
ly weapons with which nature has provided it; its legs aie thick, 
#eshy, and of a tolerable size; the foot is cleft like that of oxen; 
hut tlic |>asterns or knees are too weak to support the weight of 
tfiehody: nature, however, has provided agunisl this defect by 
supplying the fetlock w'itli two little horny substances, w Inch lend 
to suppoit the animal while walking; it thus leaves upon the 
ground, at'.‘very step, the impression of the four lioiiis, which 
must have made the ancients think that its claws were similar to 
those of the crocodile, as they have depicted it to us. I’hc hip- 
poptvtainus walks tolerably quick when it is pressed, and if it find a 
level and rather hard soil; but it caiftiever overfcike a horse, noi 
even a light-made man, as are all the Negroes who hunt it for 
amusement. 

The skiu of the livcr-horse is uncommonly hard, pnrfietilarly 
that which covers the neck, the back, the hind part of tiic thighs, 
and the ruin{>, insomuch that balls oidy slip along it, and ariow's 
recoil. It is, how'ever, much thinner, and consequently nmre-' 
«asy to'peiforate, under the belly and between the thighs; in'tfiese 
parts, theicfore, the hunters attempt to wound it. 

The liver-horse is amphibious: it is frcqmmtly seen hi thje sea; 
but wc know that it dots nor proceed far IroiU the coast-’or hoih. 
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Water, ns it requires for its existence to be near meadows and 
cultivated lauds, it has been observed to walk much faster in 
the water than on land, as the former supports it, and assists the 
progiess of it' !.ravy body; nevertheless, it catuiot stay in the 
jluid fur a length of time, or as long as it can remain on land, 
r The time which it has bt^en ascertained to keep under water, 
is about half or thn'e quarters of an hour; after which it is oblig- 
etl to come to laud for the purpose of free respiration. 

It sleeps ashore amongst the rushes and thickets with wrhich the 
banks of the river are covered; and in such paits the females 
drop their }oniig, anil give them suck. As soon as they see any 
object or hear the least noise, they throw themselves into tlie wa¬ 
ter, and the young ones follow the dam. The female generally 
bears four at a time, and breeds once a year; so that the number 
of these aniin.ils in the Bissagos and the ueiglibouriiig rivers, is 
not astonishing. 

'I'he hippopotamus feeds both on fish and on such land animals 
as it can take by surpiise; because the weight of its body does 
nut enable it to run them down. It has been asserted thatiteats 
human fiesh; but all the accounts which I have received, tend to 
refute this opinion. Ilesides animals and fish, we know tliut it 
<‘ats the grass of the fields, and particularly rice, millet, peas, 
melons, and other vegetables, as its voracity is not easily satiated. 
The Negiocs keep it away from their grounds by the means of 
noi.ses and fires: for it makes more devastation with its feet in a 
piece of cultivated ground dian by what it eats; and if it take a 
fancy to slee[> in such a spot, the harvest is thereby entirely de- 
strov ed. 

It is while the animal tluis reposes that the natives most easily 
destroy it by approaching in a gentle manner; and it betrays it¬ 
self by its loud snoring. I'he Negroes take a pleasure in attack- 
iii<j it, on account of their agility; but they take care not to hunt 
it, except it be at a distance from a river to which they can pre- 
\cnr its return; but if it be wounded and cannot reach the water, 
which it searches for with more eagerness tliim it delends itself 
against the liuntcrs, it becomes furious, and then it would be itn- 
pnidcnt to approach it. It is very tenacious of life, and never 
yiidds it \i ithoiit much struggle. 'Hie hunters endeavour to break 
iis legs with musket-balls; and if they once cause it to fall, they 
kill it with ease. If, however, on such an occasion, it succeed 
in gaining a river, it plunges headlong in; and after remaining for 
- an instant at the bottom, it appears again at the sui face, pricks 
up its cars, and looks about in every direction, as if in search 6f 
those who had forced it to quit the pasture; it then neighs, and 
piungj^again to the bottom, which it*reaches, whatever may be 
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its depth, wliere it doubtless remains more safe, and |K’ibap# 
more at its ease than it would be between two bodies of water. 
There is some danger in attacking it on the rivers: for if the hun¬ 
ters miss their aim, it tries to avenge itself, and often docs great 
injury to the boats which are in pursuit of it. 

This animal indeed does not want a ceitain degree of instinct: 
for example, it evacuates much blood, and it is asserted that it 
often bleeds itself; for this purpose it looks out for a sharp point 
of rock, which is not rare on the banks of livers, and against this 
it rubs itself quickly till the fiiction produces an apeitine capable 
of admitting the passage of the blood; and it is said to observe 
die disi'liargc with attention and plea.suie, and even to agitate it¬ 
self when the stream is not siiflicieutly copious; but when it 
thinks that enough has bten emitted, it goes to lie down in the 
mud, and thus closes up the wound. 

The Negioes of Angola, Congo, and the eastern coasts of 
Africa, consider the river-horse, w hich they call as a di- 

miiiutivc' of some divinity, uotvvilhstanding winch they cat it. 
The other Negroes also think the flesh excellent. The Portu¬ 
guese, w ho are rigid ob'^ei vers of J.eiU and fast d.iy pietend that 
It is a fish, and as such they cat it. 'Hiey are doubtless in the 
right, as they find it very palatable. Europeans, on the con¬ 
trary, have much diillcuby in accommodating themselves to such 
ft repast, as the^ find it to possess a gioss taste and stioiig smell. 

Ti'lie skill and teeth of the rivcr-hoi so arc objects of coiiinieicc: 
of the funner, when dried and stretched, they make sliuhls and 
bucklers, which aie proof against arrows and bullets; while the 
teeth fct( h a greater price than tho‘«e of clephaiils. 'J'lie dentists 
buy lliein up with avidity, as they have found that teeth made of 
this snbstiiiico do not tuin )cIlow like those ot iv(«i v; besides 
which they ait* imu’h haider. Jt is also as'.citcd that little plates 
made of these bones, and fixed by a libaiid louiid ‘*utli paits of 
tlie limbs as arc attacked by cianip and sciatica, pi event the ex- 
accrbatiuii of those disorders, as long as thev leniain on the skin. 
This ii* a leeipe whi< li 1 do not juarautee; but it may be easily 
tried. 
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tllVEttOFStERKA LEONE,ITS DISCOVERY&C.—EXPEDITIONS 
OFTHE EUROPEANS, THEIR PARTIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 
AND PROJECTS OF COLONIZATION.— REVIEW OF THElR 
RESOURCES AND PROJECTS:—GENERAL REMARKS ON 
THE ESTAnLlSHMENTS WHICH MIGHT BE FORMED, AND 
THE AIEASURCS TO BE TAKEN FOR PKOMOIING THE 

PROSFERiry or commerce in that part of the 

M ORLD. 

J. HE last Frciirli pstablivluncnt on Avestern coast of Africa 
is on the liver of Siciia Leone, so rianied on account of the 
mountains and lions \\ hich are found in the country. The river 
is situated in 8°. ."0. lat. and J.5°. 7'. long.; it was first discover- 
cfl by tile Freinli, nlio were succeeded by the Portueuese; and 
these jieople formed several factories upon it, of hich there 
now remain only the i uins, though a great number of their de¬ 
scendants may be found on both their banks, where 'they are natu- 
lahsed, and are scai cely distinguishable from the natives. 

The other Kuiopeaiis have confined themselves for a length of 
time to the making of separate expeditions for the trade of slaves, 
and this is the market to which the Americans still resort for tlie 
fcanic tiafiic. 

Several individuals have established t]^emselves in this quarter, 
and have resided heic fci various periods; they all succeeded 
nioie oi less, and have left sinking traits of their industry as well 
as ot tlieir crimes; amongst the rest was an Englishman, named 
Oimond, who was cmploved as a cabin-boy about thirty years 
ugo ni ii ship engaged m the trade, and contrived to remain as^^an 
as'-istuit in the taeloiy on the liver of Sierra Leone: here he af- 
teiwaids foimcd an establishment on his ow'n account in a dis- 
tiicl iiioic to the noithvvurd ; and though he could neither read 
nor wiile, he became so clever in hi-* ow'n w'ay, that he amassed 
a fortune of about c£30,00f> sterling. 

I'his t xaniple clcarlv proves the consequences of priv ate indus- 
tiv ; but tlie liistorj of the man in question shews how dangerous 
it IS to abandon it to itself: for the cruelties which he commit¬ 
ted exceed all belief. It is aSseitcd, tliat to get nd of bis slaves 
for whom he could not find a sale, he ticjl stones to their necks, 
and threvuMlliem at niglit into the liver. At another time he 
caused one of his scivaiits to be tied, and gave him with his own 
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hand four hundred lashes, of which the unfortunate creature died 
a few dajs after. He also, on detecting a ciiminal intercourse^ 
between one of his slaves and a Negress, fastened them to a bar¬ 
rel of pitch and set it on fire. 

Ormond was as superstitious as he was cruel: he believed, 
like the Africans, in sorcery. But nothing could prevent the 
blows with which Providence, after permitting him to continue 
in his career of wickedness, attacked him. His health decliiud, 
and he retired to the isles of Los, ieavuig the manastmeiit of his 
aftairs to a mulatto, who was his son. A horde ot the Bagos, 
with whom he had had a quarrel, took that <>pportunity to aveuge 
tbemadves, and plundered his factory, in vihicli lhe\ were assisted 
by his slaves. All the buildings were burnt, and tvieive oi fif¬ 
teen hundred slaves, worth SO,OOOl. weic set at lil eity ^ ^*ung 
Ormond was put to death on this occasion, and the father \\ as so 
afflicted at the news, that he survived only a moiitli. 

The French received their possessions on iho livtr ofSieira 
L<cone in consequence of a treaty with Panabouii, propiutor of 
Gambia, which was signed between the Negio king and M. de 
Xajaille on the 14th January, 178S. The king gave Ins son, named 
P^ro, as a hostage for his performance of the cuiitrarl; and the 
youth was conveyed to Fi ance, where he received a pension of 
1200 livres per annum for two years. On returning to Africa, 
his father sent him back to France to finish ins education. The 
king himself not being able to read or write, made a cross as his 
signature to the treaty. 

M. de Lajaille has not given us a description of the island in 
die Gambia which was ceded to the I'iciich by tins treaty, nor 
has he said any thing of the manners and ri ligiun of the people. 
From the accounts, however, which I procured, it appeals that 
die isFandis very small and unhealtliy: there arc scaicely si\ acres 
of soil capable of cultivation; all the rest is a \ast swamp. The 
ftade which w'e carry on consists iu slaves and wax. I'he posi¬ 
tion of the port W'as badly chosen; and though w'ater abounds in 
the place, the gai'rison have to a considerable distance to ob¬ 
tain it; in short, the establishment is of trivial advantage. The 
French w'ho were left on the isle of Gambia, w'ere neglected and 
abandoned by their countrymen; and after experiencing all the 
horrors of want, they almost all perished in the month of August, 
1793. Two or three individuals only returned, in a state of ir> 
ritation against the government which ought to have protected 
them, and so ill in health, that they did not long survive. Not¬ 
withstanding this failure, the river of Sierra Leone abounds in fa¬ 
vourable spots both fo]r culture and commerce, on which the 
French or any other nation might establish powerful colonies. 
IV Ei^lish, who about fifteen years ago had fixed them in vari- 
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OU8 parts near this river, have since formed setdements fiir greater 
and important than those of the French. The latter in thar at¬ 
tempts uere too parsimonious; while the former were prodigal 
in their gold. 

In the month of May, 1788, Mr. Granville Sharp sent off a ves¬ 
sel ladtn with provisions, different materials, and about tliiity-nine 
artificers, to establish a colony at Sierra Xieone. Thb colony, 
whose pniiripal settlement was afterwards at Free-town, had for 
its basis pi mciples entirely philanthropic. The colonists were to 
employ themselves in the cultivation of the lands and the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Afileans, while the slave trade was to be totally re¬ 
nounced amongst them. 

Tlie fortune of an individual w'as of course insufficient for such 
an undertaking. Mr. Sharp, therefore, in 1790 formed a socie¬ 
ty of twenty-one peisons, which iq a few months became still 
mnic iiumeious; and an act of parliament was passed, authoris¬ 
ing them to make a company, and to enjoy for diirty-one years 
the privileges granted to diem by the act. Messrs. Thornton and 
Wilberforce were then the directors, and the members who had 
most iiiduence over tbe company. The first regulation which it 
made, excluded every individual who was interested in the slave 
tiade; and it was not only agreed that they should for ever aba’i- 
don dial tiaffic, but that there should never be slaves in the 
colony. 

In the month of March, 1791,.the company caused 1131 Blacks 
to be brought from Nova Scotia to Sierra Leone: they were enr 
gaged for a certain time, and were to be free when their period 
of servitude expired. Portions of soil were given to them to cul¬ 
tivate for their own advantage; but it was impossible to keep 
them to the spots which had been assigned to them. Being in- 
fiucncecl by a commei cial spirit, and wishing to obtain a portion 
of the iiioney wliirh the company had imprudently introduced in¬ 
to the colony, diese new settlers abandoned their fields, and 
all came to reside in the chief place, called Free-town. 

The subscription was closed'on the 1st of June, 1792; and 
the capital of ihe company then amounted to the vast sum of 
24 i,899l. sterling. This sum was employed iu the following man¬ 
ner: 

The first expences of the establishment amounted to .£82,620 

The dead stock, that is to say, the ships, soil, and 
articles relative to the defence of the colony, to — 24,685 

Capital employed in commerce — — 27,400 

Capital placed at interest in tlie public funds 108,194 
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These expences^ however, greatly exceeded the idea which, 
had been formed by the com)>any; they were occasioned by a 
concurrence of circumstances' which it was impossible to foresee, 
but which are all properly explained in the different statements 
that have been published by the directors. \ 

The colonists arrived in the rainy season, which occasioned a 
general sickness and many deaths. Several of the principal offi¬ 
cers were taken ill, and obliged to return to England; and a 
great many of the suboi dinate agents fell sacrifices to the addi¬ 
tional labour which they in consequence had to perform. It ap¬ 
peared that the air of Eree-towii, like that of all the positions 
on the coast, is bad, and even dangerous during the rainy and 
stormy season; but that it is good and agreeable for the rest of 
the year. 

'i’he cultivatinii went on slowly, and experienced many diffi¬ 
culties; nevertheless the directors were of opinion that of 

j‘\frica might be managed by its native inhabitants. They were 
of tills opinion from the apparent success of the plantations, 
which they hud undertaken; but they adhiiid to their system of 
making the future progress of such plantations depend on the abo¬ 
lition of the slave trade. 

Under the article of civilization, the directors comprised a 
form of govci nnient for the colony: it is founded on the prin¬ 
ciples of the English constitution. The trial by jury perfectly 
succeeded; and the Afileans appeared to incline to the measures 
adopted In the colony tointioduce Christianity and civil regula¬ 
tions. Ifut the success of the cntcrpiize was a subordinate con- 
sideiatiun couipuied with the grand object, the abolition of the 
slave tiade. Yet to overcome the fiist difficulties was far more 
easy, than what they had afterwaids to cncountci: for they had 
some severe nij-.foitunes to try their constancy. 

On the 27lh of November, 1704, a Ircnch squadi^n enUr- 
ed tlie liver of Siene L.?onc, and fired on Fiee-town. The 
inhanitanls conceiving a’l resistance useless, begged to capitulate, 
but in vain: the hVciich landed, phiiidcied the houses and maga¬ 
zines, and conducted thimscUes with extienie rigour. ^I’hcy 
weie encouMg^d in then* excesses hv the c.iptaiiis of two Ameri¬ 
can ships employed in the slave trade. It was impossible to 
check the aniinoMiy of Arnaud, the commander of the expedi¬ 
tion ; hi protested that he w oiiUl burn all the houses belonging to 
the English; and he kept his woid. The books of the corapuiiv 
were seized and destroyed, and all the bibles and prayer-books 
W'erc trampled under foot. The collection of the botanist Af/c- 
lius was ravaged; his plants, seeds, biids, insects, diawiiigs, and 
oiemoianda were dis]jersed and spoiled, and his matheiiiaticdl in- 
Atruimnts and machiue<- broken to pieces. Even tlie chuicli was 
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plundered, and the sacred books consumed; nor did the invaders 
spare the drugs and medicines for the use of the colony. The 
loss to the company on this occasion was estimated at 40,0001. 
bterling. 

'f'liis expedition was condemned by all rational Frenchmen, and 
was disowned by the government, who caused the commander of the 
squadron to be thrown into prison. His pnuishment.wQuld have 
been exemplary, if it had not clearly appeared that he was ignorant 
of the injury lie had committed. * was proved from his journal, 
that he had been led into the error by two American N^egroes, 
and that he thought he was doing a patnf>tic action by destroying 
an establishmeut of PHt, for furnhhing slaves. It was evident 
that he had no other motives for his conduct; but this did not 
diminish the evil, and the company immediately employed them¬ 
selves ill repairing the injuries whicli the colony iiad sustained, 
M'itli the rcsourc(‘s that rcninined amongst them. It is remarkable 
that die turbulent colonists were the very Negroes who had been 
traiispoited liom Nova Scotia to -Vfrica, and whom no induce¬ 
ment could attach to the establishment. Although they were 
free, they complained that they were oppressed ; and it is pro¬ 
bable that if these refractoiy beings had found the planters and 
the remainder of the inhabitants inclined to take pait m their pro¬ 
ject, they would have infallibly attained their object, which was 
that of a revolution: for the chief officers of the society had nei¬ 
ther power nor other means sufficient to keep Uiein in subjei tion. 

To obviate this iiiconv oiiiencc, the directois of the company ob¬ 
tained in 1799 fioin the British governmeufa letter of licence, ou 
the plan of tliose which had been granted to the India company at 
the lime of its institution; lo which w’as added a corps of lifty 
men taken from the gnnison of Gofee; and the sum of 7j000L 
which pailiameiit allowed for the construction of a foit. 

fn the mouth of Febiuary, 1800, a quart ol broke out between 
king Tom, who lived in the \icinify of Frec-town, and the captain 
of a slave-ship hblonging to JLiverpool, rel.itivc to certain rights 
of anchoi age which tins king had leccived, from vessels that entered 
St. (leorge’s hay, and which the English captain refused to paj. 
Tlie afl'uir was laid hcfoiv' the governor and council; but the dis¬ 
contented pel Mins, and such of the colonists as were in the in¬ 
terest of Tom, would not abide by the decision of the tiibunal; 
but demanded, on the contrary, that the captain should be deliv¬ 
ered up to them, or pay a heavy sum as a ransom. Tiie governor 
and council endeavouring to oppose the violence of the discoii- 
tcaitod, wl)o appc'ared determined to siippoit their pretcuf'i'>us, 
condemned (lie captain to pay the sum required; promising him, 
however, a leiinbiirseinent from the company. 

'I'lic affair was thus dt'terinined : hut the condescension of 
^iC council seemed to pave the w.i^ fur the ruin of the colony; 
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for from this instant the disccmteutedj led by the chiebi of their 
districts, who were called Hundreders, committed the greatest ex* 
cesses, refused to submit to any authority, and on the 25th 
of September, 1800, issued a formal proclamation, in which 
they forbade the inhabitants, under a penalty of 201. sterling,, 
from obeying any Oiders of the governor and council. They then 
published a new constitution, which vested all the authority in the 
hands of-the huiidreders, and established a maximum for the sale 
of articles of sustenance. Cfrtain crimes, such as the stealing 
of cattle, adultery, defamation, disobedience towards parents, 
the destruction of fences, &c. were punished by hncs; and the 
debta contrarted by the inhabitants towards the company, w'ere 
left to the derision of the hundrtders, who interdicted not only 
every kind of reimbursement, but even the paying of the interest, 
mider pain of baiiishnient from the coioiiy. 

'I'he revolters, whose numb* rs amounted to about fifty, were 
* beaded by three fellows named Rubin'son, Anderson, and Zirier. 
The colony then had at its disposal eighty Negroes and twelve 
Europeans, who were determined to defend it. Ncverlhclcss, 
though their force w'as so much superior, they made no attempts to 
subdue the insurgents; but chance threw in their way a great assist¬ 
ance: for at this very time a large English ship arrived from No¬ 
va Scotia, having on board, under the command of Lieutenants 
Smith and '^I'olley, forty-live soldiers, and five hundred and fifty 
IVIaioons, besides a number of other men, women, and children. 
The revolters w'ere therefore attacked on the 2d of October, 
and easily overcome} thirty-five v\ere made prisoners, three of 
whom were found guilty of various crimes, and condemned to 
death; and seven were sent as malefactors to Gorce: the remain¬ 
der were tiunsportcd to Eulam, on the uoithern coast of Sierra 
Leone. 

I'lie Maroons who came from Nova Scotia, have assigned to 
them the town of Gianville, where the government watches at¬ 
tentively over them. This mca^^ure, however, is unnecessary: for 
as late as the month of May, 1801, they had not shewn any dis¬ 
position to offend the laws; and it is expected that great advan¬ 
tages may be derived from their industry. 

Ilitheito the commerce of the company has not been attended 
with much success; it has lost one after another, four large ships, 
the cargoes of which were woith upwards of S0,000i. 'Ihe 
I'rcnch have also taken tw'o other vessels belonging to this esta¬ 
blishment, worth about 7,0001. The company has received from 
the British government a grant of 21,0001.; and at the end of. 
1799* its capital consisted of about 82,3:321. while in December, 
1800, it amounted to 122,!>n3l.; and its debts at the last mentioii- 
< d period were 20,QD3l. It therefore possessed at thaf Uuie a 
capital of 95,of)7l. 
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'Diis company sustained a great loss by the dealb of an alder¬ 
man of Free-town, named Thomas Cooper,'who was ot the 
African race: the Blacks considered him as dieir common fatlier, 
and still w'eep after him. 

Every means is adopted to enlarge and accomplish the expec¬ 
tations of the colonists; and with this view different kinds of 
instruction are given. Amongst other effoits towards civilization, 
may be mentioned a printing ofticc, at which is published once a 
fortnight a newspaper, called the Sierra Leone Ciazettc. 

The principal productions of this colony are sugar-canes, Cay¬ 
enne pepper, cotton, ginger, and coffee; the last of w'hich is as 
good as that from the Levant. 1'he animals w hich they endea¬ 
vour principally to breed aie asses and cows; but there is much 
difficulty to extend the race of those useful quadrupeds. 

Such is the present state of the English company: it has ex¬ 
perienced misfortunes foreign and domestic, which have thieaten- 
ed its existence; and it has encountered enormous losses, w hich have 
consumed great parts of its fund. From a comparison of the 
sums already mentioned, it will appear that the money which has 
been employed or lost amounts to 17d;352;l. The company, ne¬ 
vertheless, is powerful; its means are more proportionate than its 
wants, and its cnterpri.se is too great to be ruined by a few in¬ 
juries; while by gradually proceeding with firmness, it will attain 
Its objects. 

All the institutions of this company, and its great exertions to 
promote the happiness of the African.s, are founded on the abo¬ 
lition of the .slave trade. It is evident that without this praise¬ 
worthy resource, it promises itself nothing from all the undertak¬ 
ings and ^aciihccs which it makes to suppoit them; but not- 
withslaiidiiig its wishes, it is surrounded with several establish¬ 
ments enti. ely devoted to the slave trade, and vessels are conti¬ 
nually arriving for the same put pose: so that this trade is carried 
on under the very eyes ot the company, with the same ardour as 
ever. Yet this society is equally as sanguine as it was at first, re- 
.s])cctiiig the abolition of the sla\e tiade, w hich it hopes to see 
accomplisiied; and o erefore continues its labours with unshaken 
fortitude, and liie resolution to do iiotliing but w'hat it pledged 
itself to pel form. It has, however, .shew n us that it cannot at¬ 
tach to the soil the Negroes 'ihith have been biought from Nova 
Scotia, and they have retired to Fiee-town for the purposes of 
traffic, llencc the question na<uiaily presents itself—by whom 
can the company have its giounds cultivated.’ On this subject it 
is silent; but 1 think 1 can give uii answer. 

J have said that die population of y^lrica U composed of oner 
fmnth tree men and thrce-foui ihs slaves. It is an admitted fact, 
Uiat'thu ficc Negiocs never work; it is theicfoie necessaiy to em- 
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ploy slaves, and to pay their masters for their hire. If, however, 
the company were to employ them, it would depart from its pri¬ 
mitive regulations, which positively stipulate that there shall never 
be any slaves in the colony. If it were to buy them in order to 
render them free, and employ them in Cultivation, I would ask if 
it could then be satisfied w ith their labour, or could hope to at¬ 
tach them to the soil ? I should wish that this important question 
were ascertained beyond all doubt; but I must confess my doubts 
of its success ; and L fear tliat the Negroes whom the company 
may render free, will imitate all other Negroes tliat are their own 
masters, and who will do nothing, or in other words, that they 
will prefer slavery to labour. ^I'liis apprehension is founded on 
tlje knowledge which I posses of their natural and invincible in¬ 
dolence. 1 must, therefore, repeat with freedom my opinion of 
the rigorous conditions which tl^o coinpniiy has im})osed on itself; 
:iiul 1 really think that there will always he an obstacle to the ac¬ 
complishment of its views. But to attain its wi.shes, I would pro¬ 
pose ail opposite mode,* which I w'ill ponit out in a few words. 

I would make use of the Afrii’ans in their present state, that 
is to say, slaves, and would pay their masters the price of their 
•labour; 1 would render them subservient to mild, humane, and 
benevolent laws; and I would incite them to work, and to like 
the place of their lesideucc, by the iuducenieut of property and 
land. Having thus prepared them for the charms of liberty, 
1 should hasten to purchase them and make them free, that they 
might enjoy it. This method would, in my opinion, produce 
many cultivators: for even those who have been of no advantage 
during several years, might be thus dismissed and simt home. 
In short, I w'oiild leave off exactly w here the company began; 
and 1 siiuiiid thus hope to see my colony composed of in¬ 
dustrious and experienced men. Hence, like the company, I 
should not only renounce the slave trade, but sliould deliver the 
Africans from bondage. I should buy them as fornierly, <inly 
under the sacred condition of having them for a c'^ilaiu time to 
cultivate our American colonies which it is impolitic to aban¬ 
don; and under a condition equally sacred of making tliem pio- 
prietors at the expiration of their scivilude, provided they would 
reside on the spot. Should they, howeier, )>e disinclined to 
Slay in the colonies, [ would comply with their wishe.s, and 
convey them buck to Alrica. 'Ibo'e who might tuiii out bad, 
or be guilty of crimes, (,ught to be banished from the colonies, 
but scrupulously restored to their own countries. 

With r( sped to laws, 1 lhi:ik that I he colonics ougiit to be 
governed not only by a paiticular code, but lint certain legula- 
tioiis sliould be adopted '^y each of them; us it appeuis inipos- 
sible to me, that general laws can insure the pi o^-j'ei; ly of all 
such cstubiishinenti. , * 
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I shall add another reflection, of public utility. The Blanks are 
a kind ut ineiidobtined by Xutiire to inhabit AtVicaand America; 
she has created them for busning regions: let us, therefore, 
t.ike cdte not to oppose her viens, or o\eithrow the barriers 
Mhich she has cstablisiicd; but let us preserve their races in their 
iiatuiai polity, and not permit the Netrroes to inhabit Europe. 
'J'his mixture of black and nliite is daiigi rous to our popula¬ 
tion, and ill time it may eb.inge, cuiuipt, and even destroy it. 

CHAP. XI. 

PRODUCTIONS OF TTIK r.4NKS OI SIERRA LEONE.-AC¬ 

COUNT OF THE PEOPLE AN n THEIR FoRMb OP GOVERN¬ 
MENT, XVll'l' PARTlCLLARb or 1 llEIlt MANNERS 

AND CUSTOMS BOTH CIVIL AND MIIITARV.— CEREMO¬ 
NIES ATTLNDIM. < ] RL U M ( I s ION.— LAWS OF THE DIF¬ 
FERENT TRIULS.-PliniLEOJiS OI< THE KINGS, WITH 

UEbPJHT lO THKIR SUCCESSORS.—ACCOUNT OP THE 
PURRAH, A SORT OF SECffCT IRniUNAL.—EFBECT OF 

comm];rcl upon the negroes.—character of 

THEIR M OMLN. 

1 . TIE Englisli in their choice of Sierra Leone, on which to 
foim peimaiiciit establishments, acted vvisdy, paiticulaly as to 
their objei t of civilizing the Africans: for evei} thing in this 
quarter conciiis to favoiii biich an iiiideitaking. Nature has here 
produced m such profusion every thing which is iicce.ssavy,useful, 
or agreeable to man, and the most peifect state of reliucmiiit 
vonid scarcely add any thing to such kinds of lu lies. 

The uative-s cultivate both rice and iiiuiiioc, with the utmost 
attention; and the former, which is the principal aitlcle of com- 
incice, Mircceds wrmderfiilly in humid parts; while it grows to 
considerable perfection ujiuii the heights, only that on the latter 
it is not so strong, thoiigli the giaiii is better. The second plant 
only thiives in sandy or opiii s]iols; and here tlie inhabitants 
sowitin vast quantities, as it foi ms their oi dinary food, lliey like- 
wisc cultivate for themselves and tiicir cuttle, .Jerusalem aiti- 
ihokes, turuip.s, and a specits of potatoe peculiar to the coun¬ 
try, as well as cabbages and peas: they likewise sow maize, of 
which they obtain several haivi sis in a year, for’t always comeb 
to maturity in three months. They have two species of millet, 
both of which nie very common in these parts, and are used for 
livd.iig poultiy. The stalk of tlie largei kind eoiituius a very re- 
fi'cshiiig juice. 

Baiiiaii, orange, and Icmon-trces gro\> in great abundance, 
and bti^r fruit the whole year. I'lie oranges are of an exquisite 
• D^JJAND.J M 
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taste, and are larger than those of Europe; vlille the hmon¬ 
trees, which have for a long tune lietii impoil('d ov iIil ih)ilu- 
guese, have st) much «leg<*iieratcd, that the tinit is v(m\ small. 
The ananas, on the contraiy, have a nniv h lu lU i 1. stt tlu.u tlujse 
of our continent; aiu^ tiuy aie J' r 1 thinighiuit the v« ai in the 
woods and on sikch soils as .JiC in Itii* tl towaids the Watt r. 'J he 
natives also cultivate tlu ni to some extent. 

Amongst the coi.nnon finil tjces :ne the cocoa-l'((', whnh 
is found in the gi eatesi abundi nee on tlieiivti of SIuiLmo; the 
butter-tree, which 'irowaint eij pait; the tamarind, ofwhitli 
there are seveial vaiietita; aiul a’o a sj>eeies ol fiait whn li is- 
haid and insipid, and which is eaten h\ the n..liv»‘s ol the eoiin- 
tn, who rail it 'Iheie U lih wi®i' the- European I:g- 

tree, vvhitli h- ns linit no laun r I’nisi a wJniU; it has an ague- 
able taste, hnt is not eaten, hv'fausc' i1 is tilled wnh inseM . 
I’licre IS a tice of this e* ne pec idjar to t!ie eounln i whn li doc 
not rose-nole thelig-liti it an\ u spirit c-xccpl jii iu giauliy 
ierd, and the finil of v hit!', the si/e of an oidiiiaiy pear, Is al¬ 
most r )m.d, and'Vtnv aiieeahle. The apiK c*l-ti, e ot the'i\n- 
tilles is I’eie of a paiticular '•peeies, Init is not iiifmoi ni teste* 
to that in the West Indie-. A soil of goov hi iiy calii d 
Did is vcfj abundant, and its l.'ste is c x.iellv slinlLir to that of 
our red goose beny. Tiic chtities of tin-, coniitiv smpas'. in 
flavoui all the other fuiits, and can on!} be eomp.iied to that 
of the thirst mctai ino. 

Beside3 these, we liiid at S'uira Ltone the hieacl-nuit tier, 
which at a distance* Ins the* appe .nance of an old pi.u-tice, and 
grows alAuiduini} in the low and .sandv cjumUis. Its tmit ii 
neaily the size of an apple. When lie sh it isviiy nntiitmus, 
-ind Its ta.sic is .similar to that of gineeibuacl; but it loses lt>> 
ocioui on getting end; tlie vine is a!--!) met with in tbf .c cli¬ 
mates; but its fruit, which is icmnd, hl.ick, and amd, in no ic'- 
spcct rc,eiiihles the giapos of Eui-jpc ; lee tm c* hc'ing ol a *»»• - 
CM’S totally cliffmlit. It i-, however, Mippi id, ilut it might he 
ameliorated bycultuie. 

The Jegiiiiiiiions pioductioiu are not so nmncron'i; and ji tof 
these ihcTe aio many varieties. A kind of soiicl, winc h is very 
comm on here, contains en acid sinider to that of the oidm.ny 
.‘p**cit s, witliont'icscmbim!* it in any other le spert. 1 he* pm slam 
whi'h lises three ila}S after s.^wing, is commonly found on the* 
li Hock? near the shore*; it is s.ial, that the lean s of this plant aie 
a spec die by simple applic'atiun lor’wcjunds ol ad kinds. The 
leaves of the "■'W/z/o me used as spinach; and the rnlalou may 
likewise he substituted for that plant. 'I'liis vegetable is indige- 
fio ;s; and by sptingiiigf from soils newly ploughed, indicates their 
ei Uiny. 
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To nil the natural luh milages of the soil in question may be 
* ndded, tliiit of its being pi opt r foi the cultivation of every thing 
\\ liieli eonlributes to the i it lies of our American colonies. Sugar- 
canes would succeed peifectl} well upon it; and the coffce-tiec 
already glows there, of two ditrertiil species; both of which, 
houevrr, aic unknown in him ope. IS evei ihelcss, that of the 
\Ve‘t India islands is also cultivated; anil its fiuit is said to be 
t)f as a good quality as that in the lievaiit. Tobacco of the com¬ 
mon kind likewise thiivcs amuzinglv; but the natives do not cul¬ 
tivate it; and the coltou-ticc is to be met with in every pait 
of this counli-y iii the gi calcst abundance, as w oil as the kind of 
tlu’ tree which alibids silk. 

'I'his countn is also cm it lied by peculiar kinds of spices. 
Thcic arc si\Luil species of pepper, nutmeg, and thyme, as 
well aa ollids of uiiLoinmon fine flavour, which the natives use 
for diilcieut physied puipo«<''!, notwithstanding theic is a va- 
licty of ph}si(:il pjml<-. 'Flicie has been dl^covcl^d at Sicira 
Leone .a new kind of l\ luvian baik; and commcice may herc- 
iifttr make it of nnifh iin}Mati.r.ce, as its viiluc has bi* ii ascer- 
t.lined not only hv the iim' \vlikh the natives make of it, but ftoni 
the cxpeiimonli to wlndi it has been submitted at London. 
'J'ln* toA/ Is a iiuit Cl Icinatcd in the country both by the nativts 
and the ]^>iUigiiC‘c, as a suhstiUite for the IViuvian bark. 'I’lie 
lalLei people tvtn send slops along the coast to collect it in great 
(juantities. I'lu nut tliut contains castoi-ull, glows in every pail 
ol these disti ids. 

I\ !itinc, mill eil, has not confined heiself to this variety of pro- 
(liu tioiis, but has pbcid at the disposition of man thoM* objects 
wiiidiaflbid Irm tlie guatesl pleasiue. At Sieira Leone the 
substances ii'cd foi dyinj aie found ill abiuulancc. A yellow 
colour is c\tiacted fiom the buttei-trcc; and the indigo, which 
glows spontaneously in cvciy pait, aflbrds the finest blue. From 
many other vegi tabhs may be obtained black and icd colours. 

I’he diffeieiil species of the mineral kingdom, in the neigh- 
bninhood of Sun a Leone, are as yet but httie known; awsiaicb, 
liowever, vvdl soon he made, and we ‘hall l.iiow' tlic lesult. This 
country is equally iidi in animals. Cuttle of all kinds succeed 

if and fiiUt 11, ihougli not s.» easily as in Europe. The wool 
of sheep imdeigoit a diaiigc in consequence of the heat, and be- • 
conies thin; bur goals and hogs biccd amazingly, andpioveas 
f.it as in other coniitries. The wild hogs, squiireN, and ante¬ 
lopes may likewise he reckoned amongst the animals at Sioira 
Lione, which aic‘ piopcf for the food of man. They laise 
thee all kinds of poidtiy known in Eiiroye, v.hLh breed uu- 
comiiionly fast. I’hcie is a species of heion, which is easily tamed, 
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nd i« very good to out. 'Hicwild ducks and pigeons are delicious; 
but geese and liiikp}.s become cniaciuicd. 

Tliere is likewise a vast qiianiity of sea and river fish: the 
spermaceti whale is sometimes found ut Siena Leone, but more 
frequently on the noilhcin coasts. Thcie aie also shaiks, thoii.> 
backs, porpoises, etis, inackarcl, and mullet, ail of which are 
eaten, except the e»’s. O^steis an<l the other kinds of sludl-fisii 
are likewise veij pkntiful, and seise as food for the natives. 

Green Untie are vciy common here, and aie often of an in¬ 
conceivable si/^e. J^nd and ii\Qr toiloiscs are also to be niet 
w'ith; the foimer in gn at iminin is: the^ aie used b\ the pcojilc^ 
and might lie sent to Jilurope with advantane. 

Amongst the /oojdiites, none di sene uieater atU ntion than the 
common spunge, which covcis the «an(lv shores, and \\jth which 
a consideiuhle trade might be cuitied on. 

The blasts of prey are lions, leopaids, Inamas, civet eats, 
and sf.cial s|ieries of wea^hs. 'I'he last mentioned animals aie 
gieat enemies of ponltiv. 'Dicio aio likewi«e apes of vaiious 
species. ^J'lie i himpan/i e is common on the mountains of Sii 11 a 
Leone, and resembles a man more than the ourang-outai'u: us 
greatest height Is iieaily five feel, and it is coveicd with long 
and thiik hair down the back, but shoit and light on lh 4 biiast 
and belly. Its face is witliuiit ban, uiiihthe hands end head are 
similar to those of an old ^egiu, ixcCjit that the ban wf the 
hi ad is not cm]}. It tats, diinks, sheps, and sits at t.'hii hke 
a human biiiig. bin \oung, it walks on all fonts; bi>t Heads 
on the buck <if itsln'iuK: wlun grown up, it iiiom’-. «nit by 
the aid uf a.stick. This animal lo alway gintle and goud iia- 
luied. 

A spiciisixf ciocodihf and ijumaisi'. to be seen lute, whhh 
hasmvii Liiii ilestiihttl by nutuialisi-.: they ai^tiii orl"ilv«; 
fit t long. 

'I Leu aie six kllO^' n s[ "ics f‘f li 'utda • mongst wbiih 'ire the 
giiaiia and thetanuhon. !?(i{. ots jie miiumeiable: thiyin- 
ter tbr lii^iri s iliiiiiig th* iii^Lt loi ibe purpose ol call hing tin* 
poultry: tin* Jaigist whith v.as evei Licwmi hc.e, was i ight -lu 
feet long; but it was .'jun.l not to be icneinoiis. 

In.-^cLs aie innumeiuLIi* in ihn pint »'f the World. Tlie most 
retnniknblc a;c dieii wli.ie ants, which eat and even 
destroy hedges and hoii„i that an* built of wood; v\hile the 
common uiits only di’uui piovi-ioii*. The giasshopjieis and 
Clj'kels coKsume cloiliii, liiitn, and hnther; anil thiic uie 
jnnsi|iiituc<j, flics, scoipioin, and cmtipidi s, as well as wild bif>, 
the last of W'hii h funiish \\a\ and honey m tibniidunce. W 01 ms 
are hi tic known; hut ihi harnaeies me laige, 'iiid do much m- 
k^urv to the ships that aic u^l c iseud vwih irq>pir. ‘ 
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Tlic same ailvuiitafres for the coinmtM'cial or philanthropic 
of Euinpcaiis picvails amongst the populaliuii of the shores 

SiiTia I^eone, whctiicr the inhabitants are considered willi 
• aspect If) tli(‘ir natiiiiil state, or tlie inijicrfert degree of so¬ 
ciability in wliicli they exist. Amongst thes<* people may par- 
tienlatly be distiiiguislu'd the ?luzet‘s, tlic iStibnis, tlie liagos, 
the 7 V)niinaiiies, and the iNranriiiigos. 7 ’he Mundingos are Ma¬ 
hometans, as [ have aheady obseived more than once. Here, 
as elscwheip, they stiictly observe, to outward appearance, the 
precepts of tiie aleoraii, which they propagate with the utmast 
zeal, lleing stioiij^Iy impressed with tlic importance of govern¬ 
ing the conscience, there is no means w liich they do nut employ 
to make piosel^tes. If they be powerful, they lesoit to force; on 
tlie other hand, they call to their aid all the resources of address. 
'I'hey teach an> one gratis to read and write the Arabian language. 
\\ iiLU they meet with clever men, they uD'ect and imitate the 
weaknesses and follies of other people, though they pietend to 
the austere manners and authoiity of servants of Gml: in pur- 
tii'ular tiiey altiibnte to themselves a supicuiucy o\er all soi- 
cerers, and sell tulismans. in shuit, they know so well how to 
aeipiii'e the confidtiicc of the principal persons and chiefs of 
holder, that they leign almost evciy where, and govein the estati's 
undoi the title of the supieme iiiiinsters of the Liooknmn". their 
advice is always resoited to. 

The ciicumcisioii of male subjects is generally practised by 
tl.e Miihonietaiis throughout Afiica. At Siena l^one the girb 
aic not exempted from this leligioiis and political institution. 
^\moiigst the Mundiiigos and the Sitzces, it is perfoimeil upon 
lliem by the excision of the external end of the clitoiis. I'lie ce¬ 
lt monies which accompany this operation deserve to be known. 

ICveiy year in the fine s.'asou, and wiili a new moon, all the 
yruing gills of the \dluge, who are niarriagcable, ate a"senibled. 
'I’ho night pieicdiiig the d.iy of the cereniOny, they aie con- 
iliu led by tlie women of the place to the most secret pait of a 
wood, at t'ach avenue to which amulets are scattered, the ub- 
j'ct of whuh is to keep ofl‘ every cir.ious person, who might 
i^'ofane with his pieseiiec the scene of action. I'lie seclusion 
of the girls lasts fur upwauls of amootli, during w^^ich time no 
human being perceives them, except the old woman who per- 
loiins the solemn rile, and who every inoniing biiugs them their 
footl. Jf fiom decease or any other obstacle, her uturn should 
be pi evented, the peisou who succeeds her, as she approaches 
the spot, calls with a loud voice, deposits the victuals at a ccr- 
taiu place, and Uieii hastens back without either seeing or being 
observed by the patients; for whether by cbaiice or inclination, 
whoever violates this sanctuary, is puyished with dcatli. 
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Jil tlir rnot of a tree in a nnijc co^orc‘(l ^^^th dry leaves, and de- 
core.te their altars wiih pieot's of linen, enp**, platen, pots, or 
botiK'-, coppu-ringg, lutklare beails, or other tHl 1 e>>, none of 
them of aii> value. W hen the i\e.;roes \\is!i to i;a:ii favour hi 
the sijtht these ul ils, th(*\ })ioviile tliomsehes \vi{!i a quantity 
of bsanih, of wl'.c h the' pour out .i s»pall poitiun foi the ilesd, 
and dilnk t’*o lest In loie hiin hi lai\;e quaiiiitie*. 

Tin ir fav«'Uiite nh)! aie iiiatle of wood, aie from ei.i 1 itto ten 
inches h'/d', aiul pain!*',! hiaik; th'A me coiisideied as the Pr- 
of ih ‘ 1 ml; hut llu' p* ople jiay tin m little attention, be¬ 
cause the} suppose th( m uv)t to nant tin ir avsistauce. 

On am e I'ni h m h.ipp.n, the^e j!se:;ioes make an of-, 
feiiii” to lie n i;ei»n, s'shom they Mipposc to h ive tli * aa.'Pc pov.er 
in the air, ai the de'ds hr.(‘ on eaith. Tia' othnin" 1 * always 
ot little V due; but d \ hi .'the most implicit lejj.mre on its 
eiiicacy- it i^ a eiii le to ( uiy a\\av one of lln'^.e idols, ♦‘ven 
mikiiowiii!;i} : the Oi'^nd. < j> alw.'^s bioiii*]il tojUi*‘i<j‘, and v oe 
to him, if l»»'l>'‘po I, oi his proifc’iior poNsertr.l; foi it is .ur'i 
eO'it him the lo-s ui I hheity. Sncli aio the jn enliarjiii •; of 
a r<lis>i>>n in whidi it i^ dilticnit to ditimguish, whether sinur- 
slilion or absuidit} be iroi’' p’edoiniu'int. 

[ ha%e alu*ad) spok- jj (jf die ^^ovnunent of tlie Alaiidinr^os, 
Tliey lra\e ['ioccid d from a lepnbliran state, and iia\e cverv 
whcie tormed monaichi”-; but mtbis])ait of ^Xfiica liiev en: 
i li(ti\e and \< 1^ limitsd. Tn all of them the antlioiity of the 
clii( f }iieath lesendihs th.it of the fallnr of a fami!\, and eacU 
ilistiii t ol thi, lutioii hai a n '.’iilatni;’ kiivi; I'r dyefof its own. 

'I'lie M'uidiiuos and the hu/tes, ilu* most pov\('ifal and po- 
pidcfn> nation*, of die eoa t, aoknowled'jte the snpiemacy of the 
kin;T of ilic J'omIIkis, liioie»li ilu'} n<‘\er see u >i eoiisuit him: 
they speak oi hmi, liowe\t'r, widi ivspi ct, and coiisidir him as 
the potinlati’ cd' the Liv'at empire whidi evieiuls f.'im Crambia 
to Cape JMoiite. 'The Jhilanis, tlie T<immmies, and the 
Jiai^os 'idimt ot no other authoiity than that ol the diitf of their 
tiibe. 

bAetptiiis; amongst ih • Manilinsfos i.iid the Sii/ees, ftw' of tlm 
.kini;s bdoii" to tin* count'stliidi they govern, but arc almost 
'^alwuNs f'lreimi* rs, that is, tiom diifercnt nations of ^ the continent, 
'idle idiiiiini;’ piince may dneo liimstlf a licdteiiant, who at his 
de.ilh succeeds to his lionoun and governs in his name, as long; 
as lu‘ may bi suifered to retain his sifiution; and if lie be clever 
aiul }>oweriid he never ftiils to get possession of tlie hereditary 
pioperly of the deceased, whidi ho keeps till the election of a 
new' king; and it is not rare to see the lieutenant either investeil 
with the royal dignity, or continue to exeitise it all his life, under 
fUi2 11)0 dost title with wbidi he assumed it. 
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1 b 1787 the chief of Sierra Leone had no other title than tfir 
. One last mentioned. He, however, u igned more than ten jear^ 
bis sul^ects, who loved him, wished to piocbiin h<m kin^; but 
ll»e wwe Negro refused that honour, and contented himself with 
power without ostentation. 

Tht revenues of such a king consist in cetlaiii duties and io 
presents, which,be receives from all who a}>pl} to him oi sub¬ 
jects thiit come under his authorit}. 'llttsc picseiits an- pro¬ 
portionate to the means of the supplicant and the iiiipoitanco 
of the affair: the poor man gi\cs but little; when, however, 
tlie subject is serious, a ruh iiiUividiuil must not otter kss than 
the value of a slave. His income also consists in the customs 
which foreigners pay for permission to tiade, and these arc 
often considerable. 

The maiks and attributes of royalty are ilophants* tails, car¬ 
ried befoie the soveieigns, who geneially walk with gold or sil¬ 
ver-headed canes, and gold-laccd hats, which thc} procure from 
the Europeans. 

The executive power and the light of parsing a final judginer^ 
are vested in the king; iievcithcless the chief of each village 
considers himself as its master and only magistrate. I'be kjrg 
merely invites these chiefs together, and decides in full council 
on such points as have been sepaiatd) dctennined. 

The parents of a di ceased king or chief do not enjo\ the pii- 
vilege of being distinguished fiom their couiitiMneii. Earli 
of them exercises his own pofession; and it is not rare to si-e 
the son of a king lediiced, after the dialh of his iullier, to hi»e 
himself to Europeans as a common sailor, m oidir to proem o 
the means of subsistence. 

The Negiops have no other claim to the l.inds than present 
possession. When a cultivator quits am spot, the fiist comer 
establishes himself upon it; his only qualification being, that 
he belongs to the same tiib^. ’^I'lns is a point of w-hicli they are 
extremely jealous, as they “will not suffer a sti anger to settle 
amongst them without their consent. Their laws, which aie 
transmitted merely by tradition, arc nothing but the ancient ciis- 
tams of die country, and differ slightly in various states. 'JTu^ 
kiiig, asdsted by the chiefs, decides on every thing in a fiutrve, 
or public audience, w hich is attended by people called palaver- 
ta&ent, wilt act a& couiisullui s, and discuss the claims of tlie 
parties. * 

'I'heir debates arc in general determined equitably, according 
to the proof’s which arc brought forward; particularly when thu 
case is between persons of equal station. But heie, as tlse- 
«here, the weaker is olten the victim of tbe stronger party; and 
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. %e \Vlio loses the cause pays the cxpcnces, for M'hich he gives 
security before leaving the council. 

Their rules of justice arc not, however, so particularly ob- 
ferved in their intercourse with the Whites. It is of no use for 
the latter to gain the cause, as they never derive any advantage 
from their success; for they never grant them their expences 
wliether riiey be in the right or wrong. On asking them their 
motives for such conduct, they aiisw er, die white men gaim 
plenty of money, and therefore cannot want it.” 

A capital crime is punished cither by death or slavery, though 
the former mode is scarce!} at all resorted to, except by die 
jMandiiigos, who follow the Mussulman laws, and whose pro* 
ccediiigs are very short. Murder, how» ver, is an exception.— 
The punishment for sorcery is slavcM V ; but for adultery or any 
other crime, a pecuniary rccompence is suflicieiil. 

The manner of causing debts to be paid, is founded on the 
earliest notions of equity. Debts are ordinarily cf)ntracted for 
a ceriain time ; if, when it has expired, the debtor hesitate or 
refuse to pay it, the creditor has recourse to the king or chief, 
who tells thc! defaulter to perform his promise ; but if the advice • 
be uot followed, the king permits the creditor to seize the debtor 
or some f)f his slaves; and if he live in another town, so that 
this measure cannot be icsorted to, then the creditor airests the 
first ( ountiyman of the debtor with w'hom he meets, and detains 
liim till the debt is discharged; an act w'hich the debtor is soon 
obliged to perform by the inhabitants of the tow'ii. '1 lie person 
who has been so detained never fails to obtain damages.for hi$ 
iinpi isonmeiit. 

A law peculiar to Sherbro, and knoMii tlirough- all the 
country bv the name of Ptirrah, is the most singular of all the 
law's established in Africa ; this wise and jiolitic institution took 
its oiigin from a view to terminate the iijces'>aut war> which aiose 
amongst the inhabitants, fioni their pride, jealous}, and iiiita- 
bility. Every fiee man lliiit} vears of age, ma} become a mem¬ 
ber of tlie purrah : at iIk* tune of hi.« adiiiissioii he undeigoes 
various ceremonies, confoi tnabiy to the seciol law ; and on this 
^iiit they ait* as scrtipuluus as are* the I'lee-masons of Europe, 
with regard to their mvsteiics. Both these iiislitutiuiis have indeed 
many instances of rcseiiiblance> such in particular, us the ordi¬ 
nation of a giand master, and the exclusion of vyotncii. It is 
only at the last extremity that thb instil utijlu is resorted to ; but 
it has the right of punishing niuraerer.s and#Uigiciuiis.‘ . 

\\ ben two nations, which arc at w'ar, bewtne tired of hostilities 
and wisli for peace, though each party'|)0-TOo proud to« ask it of 
the other, they apply to. a ueighbouiing king to get'<<bim to a(;t as 
jnljjiRA.N D."! ' ^ 
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mediator. When he consents, and he seldom refuses, he ir 
forniis the two parties that he is about to beeome their arbiter; 
that he cannot longer see friends destroy one another ; and that 
if they refuse his interference, he will send the pun ah to them. 
If the combatants do not accept this invitation, the dreadful 
pnrrah is solemnly ordained. 

As soon as the institution is assembled, and until it has broken 
,,iip, tluTcmuht be no more blood spilt, and all the enemies may 
return, Mithout alarm, to their ordinary occupations. If it should 
happen 'that, iiotw itiistanding this decree of terror, the Negro, 
thirsting for vengeance, avails himself of an opportunity to take 
it, the purrah, on the now s of this event, breaks up, and a body 
of forty or lift} v^airiors, armed and disguised, go in scaich of 
the aggrcssois. Everv man, vUiatcver may be his station, flees 
from their presence ; and if any one be rash enough to look at 
them outside his house, they cut him to pieces, and disperse the 
fiagnieiits in every direction. 'I'he same fate is reserved for 
those who have transgicsscd the decrees oHlic purrahs, wherever 
they are mot with. 

It is impossible to desciibe the alarm with which this insti¬ 
tution inspires the great mass of the people, who believe lliaf 
its mcmbeis are influenced by devils, and that they can do all the 
ill they wish, without receiving any injury in return. 'Jliey 
tarry off provisions or whatever takes their fanev, without meet¬ 
ing the least resistance, in every part, and amongst all nations, 
terror is known to produce the same eft’ect. Amongst the Af¬ 
ricans it is justified b} powciful motives, namely, the re-estab- 
lishmcnt of peace, and the preservation of man. When the 
former takes place, the institution breaks up, and each muu 
retires to his home. 

A thirst after vengeance, that sovereign passion of the Af- 
fricans, is the principal cause of their fieqnent wars. When the 
nation decrees them, they »»’c general, and each member of 
horde secs an enemy in every individual of the other. Wlitn 
they are pi hate, the quarrel only prevails between the two 
towns, and the expeditions of each are confined to plnndei , 
the highest of their ambition being to sui prise and burn a fevi 
villages, and take some prisoners. 

The inhabitants of the coast have ahqpdoned their national 
arms for the sabre and musket; but those of the inland parts 
make use of lances, darts, and poisoned arrows. It is evidemt 
the ('.oiiimerce with the Europeans has had a great influence on 
the morals of the Negroes; it has given them a relish for society, 
industry, the arts, and domestic virtues. ITiose who live far in¬ 
land, are still savages, it is remarked that the inhabitants of the 
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«oai»t or neighbouring isles, arc much more vigorous, better 
shaped, braver, more active, and leb<i superstitious than those 
of the country jiarts : thi$ difference must be attributed to their 
connection with Europeans, to their jbod,and the salubrious air 
which they respire. 

llie Bulams, "rommanies, and Bagos aix* strong, of a good 
countenance, and of a fine black colour ; their limbs are strait 
and muscular, their features agreeable, and they are above the 
middle size. Tlie Tomtnauies in particular have an open and 
ingenuous physiognomy, and the woiiirii are generally handsome. 
The Suzoes have a jellow coniplc\ion ; their shape and 1 eight 
aie inferior to those of the Tommanies, and the} have thick lijis 
and png noses. The Mandingos seem to be, and in fact aie, 
a separate race : they are tall, but thin, and of a dull black 
colour; their eyes are small, and the} wear their beaids like 
theJews of Euro|)e. The Bulains, Su/ees, and several others 
shave themselves when the} aie voung; and when the} bt'giu 
to turn grey, they let their beards giow, as they consider white 
hair to be indicative of wisdofn. 

'Hie difference of features between the fiec 1 Macks and the 
slaves is so sinking, that an e}e of the least pent'tiatioii innne.> 
diatcly distinguishes their condition. The former exhibits a 
noble dignit} and pride in his whole person, and his looks i\xo. 
confident and commanding. The slave, on the coiitiar}, de- 
pressi'd by his unfortunate situation, lias a seivile gait, and 
neither speaks nor walks without casting down his eves. The 
slaves which aie biought fiom the inteiior, are smaller, less 
jobust, and worse shaped th.in the fiee Negioes. Those who 
live neai the sea, aie of the same size as their masters. 

'^riic language of the Suzets appuis to he the iikOther tongue 
of the idioms of the olhti tubes : it is mild and agiccable. That 
of the IVIandiiigos, like the people who •-peak it, is \ei} difleiciit 
fioni the othcis ; it is a (Oiiuptid kind of .Arabic, and totally 
difl'eiriit fiom that wltidi tlu} teach m theii schools, and which 
the} call the luugiiagc of pi a ver. 

Thcchaiactti of the Bluvks is luailv the same every where: 
*^'»c} are iialoltiit, except when aniiueldl L\ the desire of ven- 
gennee; implaiuble, peihelee-us, and dissimulating when they 
liave leccivcd an injiiiv, in order ll.at they mav find an eppor- 
tiiiiit} ofavengiinr it with inijnmil} : on the oti.ii Land, tlu'v aic 
gentle and ho'-pitable to eveiy one, but inclnud to laictii}, and 
remarkable for an extieme ireofi*-tanc} of tu'^tc and conduct. 
'I'he woimii behave wiiii git at piopuctv, and lulfll all dtnneslic 
tiuties with the iilinost atuntion. 1 Lt} ntvei wtan their chil¬ 
dren till thev ate capable of walkiig, and can bring to their 
molli^r a calabash lilted with watci : tbty lo^i no tiiiic in teach* 
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ing them to go alone ; for during the whole period of their 
suck1in<r, the hii<iband;» scrupulously respect the laws of chasr* 
tity to their utmost extent, and would regard an infraetion of 
them as a crime the more serious, as it would be hiutful to the 
nurse and tlie health of the child, barrenness is the greatest ig- 
uominv a uoman can suHer. Nature has nob explnded them 
fiom the pains of child-hiith, but they support them with much 
courage, and nithnut making any complaints. A short time 
after tlicy return to their oidiinry occupations. 

Their d'mi Stic ainu<!einLiits aie every where alike, and arc 
similar to those of oiir country peo]>le. In the evening the 
principal ulfe, suisounded h> the other women of her husband, 
and the spr\,niis of tin house, einplo}s herself in spinning or 
raiding cotton ; v.hile (me ol ihi ( 'U'psiny amuses the icst by 
ncitiiiL, j'h‘ j>,iiit sloni s, ihe (dd wiies toll of vii'hcs and ghosts, 
tlv (o'lD'T o 'itnoiii < re are h ■\\i‘i gsmus of 

ch: nci, t ' men aiiil MOincn play sepaiiittly; but 

both-i'cs liki d.incin'i j , ii rcnce to cveiy tiling, and to'his 
<\ci\: "’n'N (lo\ote fl'n;sJ\t s evrj\ mooii-l'.l.t evening, fiom 


an h ni aiur sun-st t tdl midnuot bi*Mdc% iK^sp evenings t’-e 
biith of a child or t! *'vj*'f of . ^und, lik.‘\»ise .a pplies tluin 
with fieqiieni ippoil.i'i *'s *br luk vn*:; f’’/V.'d'i'es, by which 
n.nre ibiy M.sti’g iisli tl> ir iv.fitj'vs lor and dancing. 


Wljcn fl’.cv give ' (in honour ol .c»\ event, the dancers 


apfttar dits, ti in ,> > < tf maiiiiei. vu.ir •; higli lap 

of rnsln", su.i(»Mnf.vd h} ic, lipi'-, h vc th*' (^cs, uiouili, and 
no-e p.iiufed whiu. and wen round tlicii waists.. smait pitti- 
coat ol iii'Iks, wlnrli tiny di pi'iv in ivery possible shape. 
On brgjiin p to dunce » take in tinjr bunds small pieces of 
*.vood, wl.ifii f.nv still «> .,(lhrr, and by which they niaiklime, 
a.< do tl ' all's widi die c .staiiets. 

'J lie tit ilii ol (Ji.e of the loiiuly, oi of a relation or liieiid, is 
a ntw oppoitiM itv for • daiKt 7’!iey t e!t biate the Uha, or 
immi.iifi', ; anti lie ctnni iv .1 l.nnt ntalion is of suth a na¬ 


ture, tl'Ut a strarij^t r vvould tnpptrie thmi to be making 
feitiiile s. 


On the evt ning of an apptrintt d day, tlie relations, fiicnds, < 
and arquaintancts td the iIm tMst d a'-st inble bebne his house, 
wheie they sing ni his praise, and dance to tlie stnmdof a drum: 
th'y iricp-santly vary tlu llguus ol their daiirc ; sometimes they 
foiin a laipc cinle round the music, and dap their hautU on 
each'•fan/a of tlu .song; atolltrs a single pci son dancc.s in the 
ip.d’it of the lest, wliti ulteinatily .sit down and stand up; or 
thiet nrfe'irorily are in tution at oiict, and continue to move 
a'lfiut till lin y art f..ti^u<d, w h'n they are it placed by others, 
llic coip.punv all the while sing and clip their luiiuls. This 
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ceremony and discharges of musquetry continue without inters 
Vuption from morning to evening fur three successive nights. Oq 
tlicse occasions neither tobacco nor brandy is spared. 

When the person deceased is a man of importance, and his 
parents oi friends are rich, this mourning ceremony is repeated 
two or tliree times a year for several jears together. On the 
death of a member of a poor family, his relatives are a longtime 
before they can procure a sufficient quantity of brandy and to¬ 
bacco for the solemnity; but, whatever difficulties they may ex¬ 
perience in amassing it, the ceremony takes place sooner or 
later. 

This assembly, in which both sexes join, may be called a pub¬ 
lic niouniiiig; but theie is another of a domestic kind, practised 
principally by die women, and which is peculiar to the Bulams 
and the Toiiimaiiics. The performers on this occasion wear a 
Jiiien or wliite cotton cap, which comes down as low as their 
eyes, so that they can see nothing but the ground. They have se- 
vnal lows of the grain.of the coimtrv round their neck and waist. 
If they be married women, they wear no other clothes than the 
.•iiinplc tuntungee. They are not permitted to eat or drink 
with other persons, nor even prepare tlicii own food; but at the 
time of the icpast, a dium is. beaten, and dancing takes place 
before the door of the house iii which the inoiirniug is celebrated. 
INone, except the guests, must use the vessels which are cm- 
plo\cd at this repast. 

The duration of such a niourtiiiig is not fixed, but is regulated 
by the will or caprice of those who make it; and the chief per¬ 
son is goiicially the iiiolhcr, aunt, or sonic other aged relative. 
'J’licy generally cause it to be celebrated by young girls who arc 
of a iiiarnagoable age, as a means of securing their virtue: for 
while It lasts, if any couiu'ctioii be discovered between the two 
sexes, the woman would be dishonoured, and the man pu¬ 
nished. 

A w'omaii, if slio eonccive herself neglected by her husband, 
may put the house of the latter into mourning; but, after she 
has made use of this piivikgc for a short time, the husband 
fp;iciiics her !>} a present: iii consists of a goat, some poultry, 
t<jba( ro, and a bottle of biuiidv, towards her expences. The wo¬ 
man then becomes ti actable, and the people reconcile her with 
her husband. I'liis custom is very judicious on the pait of the 
women, who like to avenge themselves and shew their authority: 
for while the mouiniiig lusts, tlie husband cannot enjoy the society 
of his mistress. 

Hie drum is thcii principal instrument of music; they have 
three sorts of it, which dilfor in size uccotding to the purposes 
for vvl'ich they air used. One kind is made of hard wood, liol- 
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low'Cll within: the two ends are stopped np, and a Jungitudinal 
hole is cut in tlie side. They strike it with two sticks, and the 
strong and acute sound wiiicli it sends foitb, is heard in ealm 
weather at a great distance, and is eonsidcred as the signal ot 
alarm. Another kind is made of light wood, hollow cd like the 
former, but the ends f>f which aio coveicd with goat or sheep- 
ekins, dried ;.'ud lightly sti etched by cords. Some of thc^c diiuiis 
are six or eight feet high, b} two or three in diameter; and they 
occasionally have at theii ends rows of sbaiks’ teeth or pieces of 
copper, which pioduee a tolciah!^ loud tinkling. 

'I'ht.se people have likewise two kinds of‘■tringed instrunuiits, 
one of wliicli is asoit <.f guitar, and the other rt-tiiihles in 
shajie a W cl‘'h liaip, hut is on!> two tV• t high. The sliings are 
made of the t bres ol a plant < onilmied with the hair of ele¬ 
phants’ laib. 'i'hc womni ai.d cl ilrlun In theii aiiinseinents pio- 
duce a sound fioni gourd'', in which tlicv inclose some di> seeds. 
At Sheihio till” natives reekc.n ameiigst tluii mnsical insliii- 
xneiits a leeJ pipe piciced with four holet, and a liuinpel niade^ 
of an elephant’s too’h. 

■ 'J’he (hief food of ti e pe( pie is licc, whiih they hoil after it 
5s dried, and season it witlj paini-oii, oi with a stiong '■aucemndo 
from fish or meat, oi Ik.iu poidli v or vegetables .siinnitied to¬ 
gether, and to which thty aild spiers, pepper, and palni-od 
Till) eat very littk meat, but what they do euiisume, thev pie- 
fer smoked or boiled: thty aie, however, good rooks, and pic- 
pare lli< ir aliinenls in a vti> d* lie ate manner. The nun am{ 
women do not rat logilhtr, and thev d'ii.k onb water; they make 
la:t two meals a d.:y, om alttu in the moimii'i, and the other 
at suii''i t. 'riie men, however, who aio in Cfi‘'y ciieunistanets, 
gencialh add aiiotlur meal vrr, <aily in tin* inoiiniig, which has 
been prepared over niglit Ly tiicn* lavouiite woman. 

There arc no olhr r pM^tc'lioir kiuwn aiiionast ihnn than 
those of caipentns, nn'tli*- and iiuil.t i' of iniixical instiiinicnls. 
They aic very active aiuiilevir in tluii labour, particuJaih so 
consult 1 iug the iinperfi clion of lluii tools. In each family tiiey 
spin and weave tluir lii.^n, and make, tliiir own cloilus; the 
women spin and cartl llie lotloii, and the men weave and sew* / 

Their dress is both simple and convenitnt: the boys anti gnla 
xvear nothing but the finilu/ioa’, which is a thiu baud of linen 
passed between the thighs. 'Ihefemahs are disthigui.shed by 
the manner in which tlit.y wear it, as lliey have a cord round 
th< ir.wai^t, in which they luck the tiintungee, and leave the c‘iid.s 
hanging down before and ht'hind; they likewise carry roiiiid 
the loins a belt composed of seveial rows of seeds. The boys 
bring one of the ends of the tiintuugee in front; tiiey twist the 
rest round them, and let the other end hang down behind^* The 
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‘womrn quit this diess on cir inamagO; and tlien appear in a 
piece ol cotton cloth, vliith hangs below the call of the Itg 

The xcomcii aic pas&ion.Ucly fond of oinanicnts; they wear 
cai-inigs, necklaces, biacclcls, fingci-lings, chains, stiings of 
coral, , and paint then faces witli diffeicnt coloiiis. Jn shoit^ 
an VtncauIadj,onconiing fiomhci toilet, is> an object well woilh 
of)-»civante. Ovei the oidinaiy duss, \\luch is nothing but 
the small and shoit petticoat, they put anothci of led taffety; 
a sdk hindknriiul tino \\m lo )sel> loend then neck, falls down 
them hke a child’s bib anothei ol the same c )loui is put over 
the head; an I the tais, lutk, Kc. lu loaded with the oiiiainciits 
ahe ady me ntionc d. '^J'hcy duss then han in cm ions fold«, so 
'IS to foini t use cuts Ol tiulc'9, paint the foiehcad \ihitc, ai'dgt- 
n idlylui'vc oi sivs’Uti ini i on c chl.neci. TV hdvof tin* 
di s( ijpuoii < ki L,ojno (Hit |] , hci *( nants nalknig bclnndhti; 
ihcj lie ‘M 1 il\ '»nli fioiii ten to till) ell V iis of age, nho are 
Ihehinds n i st U itCc i 1 c 1 niiid, and nho oin mnnl tlnmsclvcs 
with coial .n»d s (ds, tl \ n a pi^ci of taffel) or Inu India 
stidl Uno\ n O'' I tha h sliculdci. 

'll.e mens du ss is a hig« shut without filhci collar or wpist- 
band, b.U with wide sleescs, tiowsu", whic h u i< h In low the 
• di of lln hg, uiid a hat oi sm dl c iji, vliuh '•its ti_,li^ on tho 
lu id, and IS mule of the linen ofllu c luntiy. Inotl.ci usjiccta 
lluYgenciall go with the head nul fict hau, thc^ilinls cn- 
cepUd, who '!wa\s elide noui lo iiinl U t'lf WliHcs 1 In' M in- 
dingo'', honcYci, arc disMin’u s^ il»h noin the itsl iy always 
W( lung led mhls and boinn ts, and oinmnnting dun shuts 
and tiowscis with cinhionluy, at \dneli tliiv au vci) tlivcr. 

In men ikmi w ilk wiUjoiit tin n I ////js, wIikii is a laisrc 
and sii,tij.lit kuili hung m a Inb at « 1 » i.ghl thigh, thljt^infict 
cam two nisliinneiit'', oi ^ total wi'ii, and the other to dcUml 
lln niM l\i s. 

'I'lie 2 sc u s hull ’ the jI %j! 1 t_,c*’ ‘ cl 01 ally on tlu hniks of a 
ii\ci or (uclv, til it tii \ 111 IV lo’ow filling, mul siieh a ]>! itc 
111 »\ a!\\ ivs be levi t him tl )i\ the onll ims with which it is siii- 
louiuhd til ‘■0 ii 1 iigc lu 1, who t o •‘•cnee always aian uii''- 
c j ai MiK altivaud ci'Miiti\ f liu i iv smveigive tlicim Uev 
the tun Ml 1 » ' 11 loi 'O.l i' i <1 v want to build on, tliov 

nc nil ev u iw lU, 1 ‘iit ll 1 II ol du tucs that s.numnfl 
iheiii, w )!•• • 11 n* 1 llieii d 1 1 ii j*s ii<>e wholesome. J Injir 
sticiti Tc m Cl lm]‘ 111 a t. ‘,lt \. betause tub peisoa 
tliusi s lln j> {\ ' i< 1 hi 1 la si st, i*c tin n builds as niaiu little 
hoiis( s i h has o'n .« oi j) )j)h to ac comiiioJate, and the 
whole of thr ,c In t> dc cr.'n aciulc, winch is siuroiuided by 
stake-, a h !«! ahe idy b » n nu ntiomcl, whiM mch is the activity 
cif vceAl itiou, that thc>se stakes in a ft-w nioiiths Oecoiiie a coui- 
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|>Tete hedge. Tlie junction of several of these habitations fomi<< 
n town^ \ihich often covers a quantity of ground^ and is gene- 
tally inclosed witii a mud-wail. When the people are at war> 
they have several bariicrs^ which they close alua}5 at sunset^ and 
never open them on any occasion whatever till nioniiiig: they 
are guarded all the night by vigilant sentinels. The shape of 
their huts has already been described. 1 have only to add^ that 
their doors arc not like ours, except nniongst those u ho pique 
themselves on imitating the Whites: the others consist of a mat 
fixed to the roof; and when this, mat is let down, no one must 
be so indifferent as to enter without £»i\ing notice, though this 
precaution is unneccssaiy when the mat is laiscd. 'The edgis 
of the roof pioject seseii or eight leet over the wall, and icst 
upon poles: this shed is thus con\cited into a .soil of poihto, 
which secuies the wail fioni laiii, and^ with ceitaiii acldiliuns, 
serves as a place for thcii stores. 

Jn the more distant paits of the coiintiy, the natives build 
large houses of b.ricks baked in tlie sun, ami these houses may 
last many years if care be taken to secuie them from the injuiiei 
of the weather. No chininies aic consliuctcd in theii habita¬ 
tions, though they make a liieintlum evoiy cvuiing to diivc 
away the mu^^quitos, and pieparc tluii food. 

nio common people, slaves, and childien sleep on mats oi 
dikd skins, .spicad upon thegioniid; but the lice Negioes, and 
those in easy ciirumstancts, have a kind of alcove toimed of loin 
stakes driU'ii into tlie caith, on winch they hang mats in tiie 
manner of cm tains. In the nun’s apaitmuits is a box to con¬ 
tain their clothes and tieasinc, winch is coveted with a mat 
or askiivi\hcicou they place then weapons. 'Hie women’scham- 
ber coqflKis the domestic utensils, mats, stools, and always a look 
ing-glass. 

Ill the Mandingo countries thcie is a mosque in eVeiy town, 
from the steeple of wliicli the people are called to players, the 
same as in Turkey. 

Polygamy in these icgions is piactised in its utino«!t latitude. 
The women arc frequently hostages for alliance and peace; jii'd 
the chiefs of tw'o tubes who have been at war, cement ihciV^ 
treaties by an exchange of their daughters: private individuals do 
the sain^; and this ciicumstancc may be the reason why the 
chiefs in particular have such a great number of w'omen. 

A girl IS frequently betrothed to a man as soon as she is born. 
Among the Suzce.s the child remains witli the mother till a pru> 
per age; which, howpver, is determined more by the progress 
of nature than by the revolution of a certain time: they arc then 
definitively delivered over to the husband. On the day agreed 
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on for the nininsre, the biidegrooin place«» on the road whieh»|j 
the biich has h) pi'--., sevtidl of his people at diifeientdistan*;^ 
its, with hi ill h and othei lefrtshnicnts, for if these artidea . 
be not liiimshid in abundniu e, the conductors of tht bnde wiUU 
not adN ant t a step 1 ai tlier, though they may h ive got three parts oiT' 
the wav on their tniiiney. On approaching the town, they stop, 
and nc joiiKtl liy thi fi lends of tl l biidtgioom, who testify their 
jo\ I>v shout 1114 clunking, and httingoff their pieces. 

At this period «iii old woman take s the gii 1 on her shoulders, 
and tl t attf nduits coicr her with a fine veil for from that nio- 
iiuut till thf (()n<^umlnatlOll of the niariiage, no man roust see 
111 I f w c M its i»t now spu ad bcloie the old woman, who must 
not on ui> i((f)inif toucli the giouncl with her feet. In this 
inimid lliL Inih is com eyed to the house of hci husband, fol- 
lov\c(i l>> l' li (lids of both i imilics, sinking, dancing, and firing 
< il t!i( 1 iiui k( ts 1 )w lids cseningthc husband conies into the 
i| iiiin nt < t 111 soiinjwilt If he have leason to suspect that 
s<;iii( me ' li s In(II molt happy than he is lialv to be, he 
li iv( s h( 1 I 11 ’] IK K , and this c iic mnst'ince I'l no sooner known 

aiiK ii_ i lh< f i(iswhohiv( conducted hei to him, than they 
(II I Is IK u 11» sight of tin obscrvcis, ciyi ig and howling 
with 1 1111 d (oiiiiision li, CHI the otiici hind, things no 
1< 11 1 IS tli( V o 1 111 to he, he K 111 tii s with lui the whole night: 
llu liicuds th 11 1 join nid ik \t cl iv t iiiy in process! n the 
jiiool-. oi h I \ 1 ni’tv, acc jidni^ to the Hwsof Mosts In both 
cisis h )w 1, thi ii'isbiiid in ly keep tic young giil, but if 
be s) mid 111 I (,1 ba k, he is obliged to give up all tint she has 
inoii lit I Ji 1 

1 i( liili is the IJigos, and the Tommniits leccjve into 
tl (.11 ) >11 (s tiu II beliotlu cl biidcs duinig then intaney, and make 
th 1(1 tioi ol ili( (hdd i piesMit pioporlioii ite to the 11 means. 

If iHdw lids tin enl should not be well tuated, the paunts 
lii\( I ii^hl to to tukc hd back on giving up the picscnt, while, 
oil tin otlici hind, the husband ilw ivs h'ls the piivile^c of send¬ 
ing hci lionu, without rc-demanding am thing 

1 loin th( c details it w<il be seen, that chastity is a viituc 
iiighlv e^tdiiud ainongst the Afiieat s, Tt 1 im <>1 till mainige; 

1 lit fioin th it moment it is a ti nl qf iiiipohteiiess and want of 
edai itioti in the worn ni to ic sist tlie soliiitations of a lovei she 
would iiKlti'’t b# punished, it diseovcied, but hei icputation would 
leinaiii unsullied In (be black savages of Afina vve find the cus- 
toiiswlnili lie pit lie n1 ni Italy and Spam foi each eg o lady 
bis a lid b» o oi <oitc |o, wl oni she makes choice of and takes 
with hd on ill IKc sioiis llieliiislApd is (bilged to toleiate 
tliisihitei lui cm 1 I’cc ncveithiu tlwliwsaie not wanting 
i*is, vdit, lo \ ' 'he a,lu*ciwi , 1 ut ih'*y «re ol little effect, 
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unless the complainant is a man of great power ; and even then 
he dares not make a stir in tlie business, on account of the ri¬ 
dicule which would afterwards attend him Jt is particulai'y 
amongst the great men wlio keep a number of woukii, that the 
above-mentioned practice is most in vogue. 'J’lie rest of the peo¬ 
ple are contented w ith one or tw o women, and by this means 
they are less exposed. 

A remarkable and truly extraordinary circumstanee is, lh.it 
tlie women never abuse their husbands by lutrodiieinu into tin Ir 
families illegitimate childieu: for bcfoie ihiir aaowlicmeiit they 
alw'ays name the father. If, however, the husband should wish 
to have a child of hi.s own b> a wonum he l(>v«‘s, he obli^i s her 
to swear that she will leniaiu continent for a eeitaiii dine: die 
takes the oath, and generally keeps it; but if, in the inteival, 
either b) violence or the persuasion of her lover, sIk* Mold, to 
his wishes, and thus breaks her piouiis^, she eonhsses In i l.iiiU 
immediatelv to Ikt husband; and this a\ovval i-> the inoie 
striking, because the criminal pair do not on that 'leeoiiiit sidfcr 
a less shameful punishment: the^ are evei afteiv aids devoted to 
contempt and infamy. 

These people have the greatest veneration for the dead; and 
they pay them the la.st duties with profound and niel.nielioly re¬ 
spect. As in Europe, thev bniy them <‘itlier in the moining or 
evening, as suits their eouvcnience. The place of intfruKut 
is sacred, and is alwavs a wood beyond the town. One of their 
dogmas is, that none die without having a presentiment of tluir 
end, unless they be victims of magic or poison; or when the 
chaiins of an enemy have been more poweil'ul than the talismans 
which they carry about them. 

7’he body that is to be interred is wrapjn d in a piece of white 
linen, and placed on a bier, which is earned on the heads of six 
boys or six girls, accoidiiig to the sex of the deceased: the 
corpse U preceded by a fiieiid, Vtbo holds a green hough in Ins 
hand, anil asks the body several questions as to the cause of ils 
death. Ills principal interiogatories aie, “ Did yon foiesee il ? 
is it natural? is it iu cunsiquenee of poison or magic?” ^J'be bear¬ 
ers interpret the answers of the deceased according to the move¬ 
ments of the hodv, which they pretend to feel. A simple ro¬ 
tation indicates that the death was iiatuiul, in whieli ease the 
body is asked, what could induce it to die and leave its tnends ? 
whether it was from chagrin at not being able to proem e such 
good clothes, or stteh a fine musket as a ceitain peisoiii' or whe¬ 
ther it was through despair at not having takni vin^eanre upon 
any one who had offended it? Hut whatevei may be tlie aii^.ver 
to these last questiOAs, the friends must not injuie tliosik ‘if 
whom the dead body is said to coiiiplaiii. ^ 
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A movement forwards is a, proof of poison or magic, and 
then they atu nipt to discover the guilty individual. They men^ 
tioii to the deceased the names of several persons, not even except¬ 
ing those of his own family If the bod} be silent, it is supposed 
to be irritated at the suspicion against its relatives, and they beg it 
to tell them who is the guilty person. To ascertain this fact, 
they invite it to turn the bier towards the peison who carries the 
branch. If the body should then push the bier forwards, and 
stiike the bough with it, the giultv persori is thus named, and 
the spectators are convmctd. Three motions forwards indicate 
magic, and two poison. The criminal is then suddenly seized; 
and if the accusation be for magic, he is sold without formality, 
it often happens, when the deceased is a person of distinction; 
and the one whom he accuses is poor, tliey sell his whole family 
n ilh him ; but if he be accused of poisoning, they reserve him 
for a subsequent trial, from which, however, he rarely escapes. 

After de[)osiiing the dead man in his grave, in which, ac¬ 
cording to their custom, they throw his best clothes, and what¬ 
ever else they conceive he may want, they return to the accused 
w ho is confined, but in such a manner that lie might escape if 
ho please; and he is informid, that the laws which he has trans¬ 
gressed, require the privation of his liberty. As soon as night 
approaches, the criininul makes his escape to the nearest town, 
where be invokes the protection of the chief, who is supposed 
to be impartial. He protests bis innocence of the crime, and 
demands the ordeal of red water. This request is generally 
complied with, and the iricnds of the deceased are invited to 
assist at the ceremony. 

On the appointed day they place the criminal on a high seat, 
strip off all his clothes, and leave him iiuthmg but an apron of 
jdantain leaves round his w'aist. He then, in presence of the 
w hole town, w ho assemble on these occasions, eats rue oi cola, 
and drinks poisoned water. If he die, which almost aivvavs 
happens, he is decluied guilty ; but if he should live tweniy-loiir 
hours after the ceremony, he is adjudged innocent. During this 
time he dares nut lelieve natuic by any secretions; and if he 
have nut strength to retain them, his impotence is considcied 
as strung a proof of bis crime, us if he had fallen dead on first 
taking the fatal driuk. ]Nay, in order to prevent all siiiprise, 
they force him to join in the songs and dances, with which during 
the night they celebrate Ins innoceiiec. 

A person once acquitted by this judgment of God acquires a 
general cunfuluice, and has a right to bring an action against the 
puients and friends of the deceased for defamation and false poi¬ 
soning. The latter in such cases are ^tlways coiidctnited, and 
pay a, fine equal to the injury. “ 
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When the aconsation of magic falls on a person nhom they 
cannot sell, eilhci on account of hisfgt, oj llicj|»nk of Ins 
family, he is conducUd to a field om of the town, wheic he is 
obliged to dig Ins ovn giave; while the people, who suiioiiiid 
and guaid hiin, load him with insults, andbiy as a common 
phrase, You kid olh'^rs, and do not wish ih,it death should 
stiikc you 111 rtti jji.’' Puiing these iiijMiics he contiiiius his 
doleful s oik with an appuent iiist nsibiht}, and meulj an^weis, 

ft is t.iu that 1 havi [ ilUd such a one, ami in m> otluis , ami 
if r wcie to h\p 1 should kill m my mon rioi i turn to time 
he takes measuie of the gia\c with his own hod^ , and when In 
thinks It deep enough, tln^ plate him at one tnd >*nh his foe 
towards it: m this position oiu of the a i^*<t < < Oiin a vio¬ 

lent blow on llji 1 ip< of th nii^, M**ih tPU-«'s him to fall 
into the gia\e on his fait, th» v ti • ii (omi him with mi iild, 
and finish Inni b luniiinghim th'ou^h with a shaip pike, whuh 
thi^ stiike sivcial turns iino his hodv Ihe gmvi is liun filled 
lip, and the name of the tuniiaal is tondimiudto uhliMOii 

These ctiemoii.es, in wliith slight difititutes pit vail amongst 
the \aiious tiihts, au so absuid, and tluii iii)iislief is so palpa¬ 
ble, that it IS a 4 onishin» that the ptoph hwt not ab ilishcd 
so barbaiousa custom, iiotwithstandiiig ifs antnjuilN. 

All siN.tg ni ignoiaiit iiitioiis ht'vi htliittd ill spills and 
magii , hut nothing tan equal the Unions {i ojili of wisoiii i 
am spcakai,; If a iioiodili d« miui i uiaii, a Icojind distio\ 
a sheep, a pi'joii fill ill, oi tin suddnil,, oi it iii\ iitiisis 
he espcrici ttd, it is alwais Uiidii*.!! tin soiieiii , mil whin lit 
IS discoveitd, lu iumi isiajies the ciutl puinshii.ilit Aihiih the 
law pioiiouuit s against him 

Thev pbitt implicit faith in the tflu ii\ ol a talis>nan, whnli 
thc\ tall «// ihiv weal it loiind t! m mik, at tiuii w list, 

and rn ll. n Jig, and aims Kuh has its pat tic ill ti \iitiii 
one pi t s( lies them fiom bullets; aiiothi i (ion poison, andwlun 
a mill III, bi'ii killed, buiiit, oi diowmil, llit\ sa\, ih.t lus 
& is'gii, was not so illic uioii, as tint of In, ini ni) '1 lii > an , 
howetei, pi.suadcd that the giis-giis can do nothing agim t 
caimoii. 

I’hcse talism ms aie inide of g at skins, with the liaii on, or 
ofmoioceoJeatl’i j, anti tin' an of dilfntnt sms, fioin om t» 
tince inches; they uie lillid wiiU a kind ot powdn, and with 
(Claps of certain stutonees of the .dkt i in m tlu Aiahic. '1 he 
priests, or niaiabous, have the e\i 1 usi\e piuilige ot pii paiiiig 
and selling them. 'Ihc'^t pioplt all foMow the trade of diviius 
or augurs* tluii te,(imnn\ is, in llii tses of the pi ojile, evi¬ 
dence itself, ihcj pi} Alto futuiit}, discover thieves and adiil- 
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tcrers, perform miracles; in short, all the actions of tlic cre¬ 
dulous people are submitted to their influence. 

Amongst savage nations tlic practice of physic is generally 
added to that of divination or sorcery. In these countries, how¬ 
ever, it is otherwise; for the old women here cine diseases, and 
fulfil their task with great zeal and astonishing success, particu¬ 
larly in cases of wounds: they employ simple herbs, vv hicli 
abound in the fluids and woods. 

The most common diseases are hvdroci'le and intermittent 
fevers; the latter they infallibly cine by simple lemcdios; the 
former is supposed to arise from the c\cessive use of palm winn 
amongst the natives, whosi* constitution is pjrticiiluily volup¬ 
tuous. \dieital di'-cases aie also verv common ; but they arc 
never attended with those dreadful svmjjtoms which appiarin 
J^urope. ^Jlie natives will not believe that they can acquire this 
disease by a conni ctioii with an unclean individual: it is easily 
eiiicd In simpks and siidorifles. 'I'hc sniall-])o\ is eiideinie, but 
is muie line on (he (oaMs (ban in the eountry. 

ldeii»neih who (oni'' heie aie subject to other diseases, the 
most fatal of whicli is d)scnteiy. '^J'he} have leniediisfor tlitso 
altaelvs; but the method of pieventing them is, to i)re*-eivc ii 
inidiiiin hetween I'xcess and piivatioii. 

T shall l(‘imniate this cliaptu with a reflection which 1 con- 
ci ive mipoitant. ^J’he riciiih goveinmcnt has admitted the 
iieecssiiy of piotecling the commerii' of the wesUin roast of 
Afiita, oi foiiningiKW establishments on points ino‘1 favour¬ 
able for tiaih', and of s( luling expeditions to ]>iociire aeeinate 
infoimalion. These nuasuies aie the inoie lu'cessaiy, as tlie 
slavc-tiade has beui ii’iiewed on onr pint. 'I'he dec lee which 
huppiessed it, and w iiK h piecipitately gave libeily to all onr 
jNcgio •jlaves, was in. ih' in the <h‘lniiini of tnnnilUMns passions, 
and has i ained the gieatrst inisfoitunes, whicli time and wis¬ 
dom alone c.ai w pail. 1 shall rejieat heie, what 1 have already 
said relative to l!ie phi!.intliro])ie piiiiciples of the English 
compain;— that its success must depend upon the concurrence 
of all nations, and on a peifcct understanding amongst them 
foi the abolition of the t' ide. But if they flatter themselves 
wdtli such an ’'ii.on, it is a question whether they will ever obtain 
it. It is at least donbtini, whether any govenimciit would 
aiillunise a eouventioii whieh would proclaim at once the ruin 
and entire loss of the j\inerican colonies. 1 declare it with pain, 
that if the {ompany abovc-inentioned do not give another di- 
leetir)!! to its views, it will have indulged in a flne dicam, and 
i'xpeiidcd eiioimous sums to no puiposc. 
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Cn vP. XII. 


OFSCRIPTIOX OP THE B\E OF THE SENCGAT, AVD Of 
THE BANKS OF THAT RIVEU, AS IAR AS ISIL SI. 
JOUJ!, —PLErAETl Ns TO BE lAKlN H)U PASSINfx 

Till BAR. RLMAl KS ON Till CANOFS Ot THE M*- 

GKQLS —DLPCRIPIION OP ISI I ST. LOl IS, llSADMl- 
NISIRMION AND IIMHABIIANTS. 

-After t^ic npid sketch winch 1 have "iven of oiu csta- 
l>]i«Ii}iieiirs lioin Cjjie EI.uko to iivei o( hicii i laom, it is 
nects'tdiv to Jit'llII to the lin ot tin Seiioj>.i], and say somc- 
llihi" ot ll.e pa age ot llial i'\ci, as tai as Isle St. Louis, which 
disnvesa pntKuhr desriiplioii. 

Ihehai ofll ( 'scne^.^al is sitiiakd in about 1^ J lat and 18’ 
51 jO' Ion It H a h ink ol niovii ir s ind, toiiiu d at the inuiitli 
ol the rwei by the mud and sand which it toimvs in it-, conisu 
to the St a, av I wluch the lattei icpels mcessintly tow nils the 
roast. The iivci, in conscqmiue ol its mis', ol watci, and the 
violence ol its ruudit, has made two outlets Inie, which aie 
calltd tic ] issts ol tlie bai, and aie distins;ii]shcd bv tin ap- 
pt li.itjoii ill fiwat and Small. To enter tlicm is vtiy diihcult^ 
aiiil tVLii o iiK e ions 

The LM 1 * j is, IS gene tally about a bundled fathoms wide, 
sndeulit o luiie litt deep, and at all tunes the only ships 
which Cl p sb It, aie those that eh aw seven or eight h ct ot 
watci. 'J he waves aie so shott and sliong, that they bit ik with 
a tcinbic violtnet , and thij passage oltcn pi eves an end to the' 
most lavoni dilc navigition. The sniaU pass is so naiiovv anti 
shallow, that none but cantics or small boats can gi t thiough it. 

The laigt opening cannot be passed without an expeit pilot, 
who IS in the habit of visiting it every day, to know exaetb its 
state and depth, both ol which aie uiieeitain, as they vaiy ar- 
cording to circnmstauces. i\ll, therefore, that is Inown, is the 
CNlcHit ani;| rapidity of the floods; but the sudden vaiiitioiis iii 

S urstiun inusj; doubtless be attributed to the double actiem o( 

If river and flie sea. 

The pilot who IS engaged to conduct ships over thf* bat, has a 
] nge* boat with a deck, and a c.ew of Negiocs, who have no 
rloathiiig but a hand ol linen about six inches broad, which passes 
between their thighs thfty ait all stiongly-made people, and 
xccllciit swimmers. ^Lul notwithataiidiiig then knowledge uud 
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tivity, the boat and its crew orten pei is!i: they, however, 
more frequently escape the destruction which threatens them, 
and often exert themselves for the safety of strangers. But woe 
be to the rash seamen who might dare to attempt without their 
assistance the passage of the bar, as they w'ouJd infallibly perish. 
Foitunately this passage docs uot last longer than a quliter of 
an hour ; but it inspiies so much dread, that the length t)f time 
seems insupportable. The first persons who passed this bar 
must have been intrepid sailois. 

When this passage is effected, its horrors are succeefled by a 
calm, as the couise of the rivir then becomes as smooth and 
gentle as its eutiance was shocking and didiciiit. 

It is from twenty to tueiit\-live feet deep, and of a consi- 
deiable W'idth. The exhausted lowers ihtn take bicath, drink 
biaiidy, and dance and rejoice at their success: tliey of com sc 
always lecei VC a recoin pel ice. When 1 enteied, I gave them a 
lonis d’oi, with which they weic so highly satisfied that they 
weie a long lime singing my generositj, and afterwards did me 
gicat hoiium in the colons. 

The Negroes go thioiigh the little passage with much adioit> 
ness, in the ennoos which they use either for fishing or to go oil 
boaid tlie vessels that airive. 'riiese canoes aie soineliiues 
in nle of nothing but the trunk of a tice hollowed out; but inoic 
ficquentlv the bottom is of a single piece, while the sides are 
fastened loji iher by small cords made of the b.nk of a liec, 
caulked wiih beaten stiaw and clay; those of the Senegal 
ill general aie caulked in the Frencn manner. The ciew' of 
these little iiairow canoes, which aie seldom more than 
twelve feet long, is geiieially composed of five imn. One of 
them sits at the poop, and stceis w'lth one hnid, wlnle with the 
otliei he bales out the water that has leaki d m^o the canoe. 
The other four Negroes, keep eiect with their faces toward-* the 
plow. They use paddle-j, which they plunge quickly into the 
w ater, and strike bcdnnd them ; the paddles arc in the sh.ipe of 
a bakei’s peel, and they cause the boat to move and veei with 
quickness. Thesi canoes have no seats, and aie liable to ovei turn; 
l)»it at this the ciew ate little concerned; they li\ to the bottom 
or sides such ai tides as they intend to convey to the ships, and 
win n ihcv reach them, they upset the canoe, which remains so 
till they leliiii), when one of them gels in, and bales out the 
watoi, while the nst swim alongside, and keep the canoe from 
siiAnig, ti’* It is leady for them to enter, and ccntmuc their 
voyage. W'hcn at sea, these boats seem if they would belo'-t 
ivciv lost int, as th* h'lst wave seeaiis to j|;2^i->e them to the 
clouds, wl le on d<'icending wiih it, ihqj/disappear, as if they 
weie iiigulphed by that which ioil^o. j 
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The boat vitli a <leclf, which has already been mentioned/ 
serves not only to pi i form the passage of the bar, but also to 
unlade the \rebels that aie about to enter the liver; by wliiih 
means, those iioni 100 to 150 tons ocueially ascend it, while 
such as aie of a gi cater bin dun reniain in tlie load. The pio- 
cess of unlading, on account of the roughness of the water, is 
didicult and txpenshe; and during the dela} which it occasions, 
the Clews of the Kuiopean ships oiten fall sick. 

It is pci haps to the iucom enn*ncos of the bai of the Senegal, 
that we are iiidi hted for the safeU of our estuhlishnients in 
that quaiter; as one or two aimed boats witliin the bar, would 
be sufficient to siiik all the vesst Is that might attempt to pass it; 
because oiil} one ship can make the pas'-ace at the time. '^J’he best 
months for ciiteiing dieiivoi, aio Apiil, June, iiml July; 
and the most daiigoious, tlio-e of Septi mbn, 0 < tober, Novem¬ 
ber, and Decenibei, when tlie winds blow imjietmnisly, and iu- 
cieasc the course of the cuiient so much as to leiidei the pass¬ 
age almost impracticable. 

On ariiviiig m the load, you .see to the light -i spot cahVd 
Baibary Point, wlmh sep.iiales theimr fioiu the ‘■c'l: it is 
flat and baiieii, being piiucipalK a moving >«nd, whuli being 
flue and (lr>, is blown about by tin wind, it is about a liuu- 
dred fathoms in lenutb, and is fiequeiited oul, by piliiaie, 
which aiC iiotwoith the trouble of huntiiig, a>i«l b\ small ii.ibs, 
wlncli aie not eaten. 'J'lie nulit biuk isitdied Oitiiica laud, and 
is miicli betlci than Ihubaiy Point. Its uiiiiie sgmfits, iii the 
language of the couiitiy, flie Devii’s lainJ: it is level and eovei- 
ed with Lugo tues and beautiful , and is d« pendant on the 
kiitgdom of Cayor, which fliiislies at tl.u ide ol liilcchc, about si^c 
leagues tiuni the bar. 

Within two leagues of the bai is a natinal eainJ, foinied by the 
river vvlmh hsuls to the vJlageof Iticiul; on it aie two little 
isles; one of them, cal lid Bin os, on wlucli the J'Miiihhad a 
factory; and the other Mogm, wlihliis iv ithei iiihabiUd n(»r 
cultivated, though it <ont mis veiy abiindaiit si(l~[>ils. At this 

{ ilace is also an inexhaustible qu uiy of oy >li i-slit Us, lio.u v Inch 
hue is made. Such piodigioiis hi sp^ ot ovsttr-slieiL Lave hcim 
found in other parts; but it is irmaikablo thal they aie .sin lU 
only: for, notw itbstandmg tliu a‘seiti(»iis ol ^cviial plulosojilicrs 
and historians, the oystui is unknown at Sdicg'.l. 

Isle St. Louis lies ill 1(*° 4 10'. hit. and 1B°. 48 '. 
]b" long. It is in the miihile of the iivcr, and only four 
league* fiom the bar : it Ins lui amlioiage foi vesstK ot a cei- 
tuiii huidcn, the widfti of the ijvei bcuig iii this pait 'JSO fa- 
tbo.ii«, and the ^eptK^ from 20 !-> .JO Int. 'I'lie idu V-ilf is 
only 1150 toi<its in lencth iiuiii no ih to south, unci r.j v\i'.Hh 
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not every where alike, it being at the southern point eighty toises, 
and at the western, the part where the fort is built, a hundred 
and thirty. Fioni north to south, it forms a sort of elongated 
bank; the soil is level and sandy, a few mango or other trees 
being found only at the northern point: amongst them is the fa¬ 
mous banyan tree, whose root is always in water, ana from 
whose straight pliant, and knotless branches, shoots strike out, 
which take root almost as soon as they touch the ground, and 
thus form natuial bowcis. The number thus increases to an 
inconceivable extent, insomuch that a single banyan tree may in 
time produce a prodigious quantity of other trees of the same 
species, which give rise to a w’hole forest of bowers, under 
w'hicli one may conveniently walk and be sheltered fiom the sun. 
Nothing is more curiofis or agieeable than these promenades, 
which are fiequeiitly found on the banks of the liver. There 
aie likewise on the isle a few luuely palin-tiecs, some of which 
grow ill the gardens. 

The climate of Isle St. Louis is mild, wholesome, and agree¬ 
able during eight months ot the year. From the beginning of 
December to the end of July, the tcinpeialure may be compared 
to that of our finest summer days; though cold is often felt 
theie. i^ll the houses hav c chimnics, which shews, that it is 
necessary to have lire in them dining certain days in the year; 
hilt they are kindled only in the nioining and evening, as the 
ray s of the sun heat the atmosphere sufficiently. This hi illiant 
orb shines in these countries in all its splendour duiiug the 
eight months already mentioned. The sky is pure and cloudless; 
fresh winds purify tiie atmosphere; and the cold w hich occurs 
at intervals is a real benefit bestowed by nature for the health of 
the inhabitants. 

Diseases are as rare at this period as they are frequent in the 
mouths of August, September, October, and November, which 
are compi ised under the name of the sickly season, and during 
which time rain falls in abundance. The winds are at this epoch ' 
easteily; they cross the burning sands of Afiica, and, corrupted 
by the fetid exhalations from the marshes, carry contagion to the 
island. Hence dysenteries, with putrid and inflammatory fevers, 
become frequent, and often make great havoc. To secure ouc'^ 
self against their malign influence, it is necessary to avoid all ex¬ 
cesses, and pai ticularly to guard against sleeping in the day¬ 
time : it is also of great advantage to drink fasting a little^ brandy 
in which bark has been infused ; to take wholesome food in small 
quantities; and to bathe every day. The air is purified by 
burning gum, which the country furnishes in abundance. 1 
passed two such seasons at Isle St. Louis'sn^iout e.xperiencing 
the jeast inconvenience; and others jjlftve lived there twenty, 

DURAND ] 
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^irty^ .uid forty yearsj and were equally fortunate as my- 

When, however, a person attacked, he has no occasion to 
despair of a cure: for the doctors use several good remedies; 
but the best specific is an emetic, by the taking of nliich in pro- 

S er time, I have known several persons completely restored to 
ealth. I admit that such attacks are dangerous : but it is an 
error to suppose them incurable; as it likewise is to believe that 
the climate is always unhealthy: indeed L do not know a better 
one iluring two thirds of the year ; and the dangers of the other 
portion have been exaggerated by travellers and historians. The 
latter have never been in Africa; and tlie former have accus¬ 
tomed themselves to assert falsehoods. 

There have never be(‘n any physicians at Isle St. T.ouis ; but 
surgeons are establi.«ihe<i there by gove.rnment, wliich has not al¬ 
ways been fortunate in its choice. To well informed men the 
country would present remedies in its own productions: for the 
natives prevent disease, or cure themselves when afHicted, by 
simples which are unknown to us at present; and here it is pro¬ 
bable that by attentive observation very useful discoveric.s might 
be made. 


When the unhealthy season is past, and the easterly winds 
have been succeeded by the fresh and salutary breezes which 
constantly blow for the remainder of the yeai*, health and hila¬ 
rity again prevail; and a cannon-.shot is then fired towards the 
sea. This ceremony is a notification that the danger has subsid¬ 
ed, and it dissipates the fears of the inhabitants. 

There are, however, tw'o inconveniences, against which they 
have much dilHculty to guard, 'llie first is the bites of tliou- 
.sands of inu.''quito.s and locusts, which, though more trouble¬ 
some and numerous in the rainy season, yet lemaiii to injure 
the inhabitants after it lias passed. 1 discovered the means of 
preserving myself from their attacks, at least during the night, 
i caused Spaiii.sh curtains to be made for my bc4i which arc 
formed of Italian gauze, sew’cd together all over, and closing 
round by means of groves, which prevented these insects from 
getting in; and thus 1 slept in peace. 

'ITie other inconveuiehcc, which is doubtlessly far more se¬ 
rious, is the absolute .want of water during eight months in ths 
year: for there is neither spring nor fountain in the island; and 
the river is saline from December to the end of July. The 
rest of the year being the time when the waters swell, the ra¬ 
pidity of their course prevents the tide from coming up high 
enough to spoil that p^'t of the river in which tlie island is situ- 
.ated, and the inhaj^itrnts then use it, as it is pleasant and potable. 
At other times, expedients inu.st be resorted to: they therefore 
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make small holes in the sand, from which they acquire a bracks 
dsh water, and use it for want of better. They, however, filt^ 
it in different wa}s, which makes it tolerably good. But as 
those portions would not be sufficient for a supply of the colony, 
they send boats to the top of the river, whither the sea docs not 
pmetrate, and fill them with water, whicli tiiey bring back. 
Those voyages arc repeated at difficreiit times in the month, at- 
cortliug to the necessities of the colony. 

It may not be unsorviceable to give some explanations of the 
holes which tliey make in the sand, for the purpose of procuring 
water: they are not deep, and only give out their w'ater for an 
instant,’ in consequence of which it is necessary to lenew them 
in other positions, as often as a fresh supply is requisite. They 
expose it to the wind in earthen vases, which arc not glazed. 
This water presents a phenomenon of a curious nature; it be¬ 
comes saline in proportion as that of the river gets fresh; and 
as soon as the latter resumes its brackish taste, that taken from 
the holes in the sands is perceptibly sweeter. 'Jliis double effect 
<*f the tide upon the water which is no longer in contact with it, 
is doubtless worthy of the attention of chemists. 

On t|ie other hand, one cannot but be astonished to learn that 
the ptincipal establishment of the French on the i\frican coa.st, 
is without water during the greater part of the year, paiticularly 
when it is known that they aie able to build cisterns with cascj as 
Jime, sand, and biirks are to be found or made on the spot. 

Isle St. Louis, and those in its neighbourhood, arc nut proper 
for cultivation: theii soil is Hat, sandy, and barren, but little 
above the level of tlie liver, and consequently exposed to inunda¬ 
tions ; that of Babague excepted. I'hose which lie higher up 
possess, on the coutraiy, the greatest fertility, and produce cot¬ 
ton, indigo, and tobacco spontaneously. But it is an crioncous 
assertion that they contain orange and lemon trees, as 
these salutaiy fruits are totally unknown on the banks of the 
Senegal. 

in the .small circumference of isle St. Louis, there arc a fort, 
a powdcr-inagaxiiie, a hospital, a churcJi, and about twenty 
brick houses. Tlic Negroes, whether slaves or freemen, in¬ 
habit wooden huts covered with thatch, and of a conical form. 
All the streets are large and perfectly straight, which produced 
ail agreeable effect. A large burying-grouiid is also at the 
.soutiiei 11 point. 

The inhabitants are very religious, though they arc not all 
Catholics; 1 even think that the greater portion are Muhomc- 
daifs: nevertheless, they all live together in peace and harmony. 
Licli sect believes iq God, and atJbrts him after its own 
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manner^ so that no one is disturbed on account of his religious 
opinions. ' 

. In ni}? time, the population of the colony amounted to six or 
‘seven thousand souls, among whom were about three hundred 
white inhabitants, Mulattos, or free Negroes. It appears that 
since they have increased considerably, the census of 1801 , hav¬ 
ing estimated them at ten thousand. This augmentation is owing 
to the successive arrival of slaves purchased at Galain, and who 
have remained on the island; so that the increase has now be¬ 
come too great in relation to the extent of the place and the 
means of procuring subsistence. Another island has therefore 
been acquired, to w'hich the superflux of the population will be 
sent, with the view of forming anew' colony. That of Isle St. 
Louis contains a civilized, humane, gentle, and economical 
people, who are consequently happy. The men are ti:ll, well 
made, ardent, courageous, sober, and indefatigable; they pos¬ 
sess a robu<<t constitution, are uncommonly faithful ; and have 
a noble gait and physiognomy. Indeed it is impusi-ible to find 
more attentive or sincere domestics; as they cany to c.*;- 
tremities their affection for those who have done them any 
service. 

The women are sensible, modest, tender, faithful, and par¬ 
ticularly handsome; their charms being increased by an air of 
innocence and a mildness of language. They have, liow ever, an 
invincible iricliurition for love and voluptuousness; while they 
express the sentiments of those passions witli an accent and 
tone of voice, which onr organs cannot imitate cither in point of 
feeling or softness. T’hey have a skin as black as eliony ; a well- 
formed nose, generally aquiline; eyes large and lively; thin, ver¬ 
milion lips; and the finest teeth in the world. In short, their 
shape is enchtuiling; and they may be said to combine ail the per¬ 
fections of beauty. 

T he marriages of the JBlack or Mulatto catholics take place at 
the church, as in France; those of the Mahometans are cele¬ 
brated according to the law oi the prophet. The union of a 
white man with a black or mulatto girl is a compact quite 
peculiar. 

It is not indissoluble, but lasts as long as the parties have no 
reason to complain of each other ; or till they are obliged to se¬ 
parate for ever; but if the absence of the man be only for a 
certain time, the woman remains single, waits with patience for 
tlie return of her husband, and she does not make choice of 
another, except in case of death, or the assurance that he will 
pot return. This second union afli.xes no stigma on the honour 
or reputation of the wpf^an. 
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When a black man wishes to marry, and has made his choice, 
the parents of the girl, and asks tlieir consent: if he ob> 
tain it, the day is fixed for the ceremony. The girl then, veiled 
from head to foot, is conducted by her parents and nearest 
friends to the house of the bridegroom: here they find 
thing disposed for a feast, and a table copiously served. Tlie 
guests eat, drink, sing, and dance to the sound of instriiniciits 
during the whole night, and make a shocking riot. The married 
couple are then conducted to a chamber, aud the musicians, 
buffoons, and mountebanks attend at the door, till the marriage 
be consummated, in order to publish the success of the bride> 
groom and the virtue of the bride. They carry the testimony 
through the streets, written in letters of blood on a piece of 
white cotton; but the blood is generally that of a fowl. If the 
new married woman be a widow, this ridiculous farce does not 
take place. 

The girl thus married takes the name of the husband, and 
does the honours of his house; the children who proceed from 
such an union, bear the name of their father. Whence it hap¬ 
pens that at Isle St. Louis and Gorec we meet with several 
mulatto families which have French and English names. A 
woman thinks herself honoured by partaking of the couch 
of a white man, and is true, submissive, and grateful to the 
utmost extent; in short, she uses every art to merit his kindness 
and love. 

If the husband embark to cross the sea, the disconsolate wife 
accompanies him to the shore, and sometimes follows him by 
sw'imming after the ship as far as her strength will allow; when 
obliged to return, she gathers up the sand on which the im¬ 
pression of his last footsteps remain, and wrapping it in a piece 
of cotton, places it at the foot of her bed. 

Music and dancing have tlie most powerful attractions for 
the Negroes, iusoimich, that they walk and work in cadence; 
they sing as they go to battle; ainl though the sound of their in¬ 
struments IS monotonous and melancholy, yet this music is the 
greatest pleasure which they experience, ;jnd they follow it with 
a sort of frenzy. 

Both sexes are clothed with cotton, which they manufacture 
themselves. The men wear Irowsers, which come half way down 
their legs, and a loose tunic lesembling a surplice. Tlie head 
and feet are naked. The dress of the women consists of two 
pieces of cotton, six feet long by three wide; one of which goes 
round their loins, and falls to the ancle, as a sort of petticoat;, 
the Ollier negligently covers the breast and sljoulders. The dres- 
es of the slaves, both male and female, ar>4be same as have 
been already described: indeed, there is ’/ItUe difference in the 
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c1otHhf>g cf any of the inhabitants in this part of jlfrica. Theiv 
is Ro variety of fashion, except in the head-dresses of tir; wj ~ 
men; and the only altcrutious which 1 have observed in tl^cs(’, 
are in their Ijeight. 

All the inhabitants of both sexes, w hctlier Mulattos, Whitt s, 
W free Negroes, speak French tolerably well. I’heir common 
and natural language is that of the Yolofs. The first things 
which strangers learn, arc tlicir numbers. 

Rice and millet arc the principal food of the inhabitants; but 
foreigners who come to the island, import Bourdeaux Hour, cof¬ 
fee, sugar, and liquors; they find there oxen, sheep, poultry, 
game, and fish; so that they live the same as they do in thi;ir 
own country; except tliat they want fruits, whicli are not cul¬ 
tivated. 

ITie governor of the island is the supreme head of the civil, 
military, and judicial administration: the lust, though dependant 
on the gov<’rnor, is not entirely niilitarv; the laws arc not posi¬ 
tive, hut have been established from custom. It is seldom that 
either free Mulattos or Negro slaves are coiulomed to death. 
Before the revolution, Negn^cs who were found guilty, were 
sold and sent to the American colonics. If llioy happened to 
be slaves, the produce of the sale served to indemnify the injured 
party, and the surplus was given to the muster, after tlic ex- 
pences were discharged; but if the condemned Negroes were 
free, a part of the produce of the sale likewise w'ent to the pro¬ 
secutor, and the rest was vested in the king’s treasury. Jii both 
cases the governor gave an account of the prosecution to llu‘ 
minister of the marine. At present, 1 am assured that no otlua 
sentences are passed than that of imprisoniiient in irons, elthei 
for a limited time, or for life. 

7’he ^Vhites are tried by the same tribunal, and under llie 
same forms. \\ hen any one disturbs the tranquiliity of the in¬ 
habitants, he is arrested, banished from the ctdony, and em¬ 
barked for I'laiice. If he have committed murder, burglary', or 
any ca})ital crime, he is seized, and sent to France, to be tricfl 
according to the, instructions sent from the Senegal. All disputes 
relative to commerce arc decided before the governor, who en¬ 
deavours tp reconcile the parties; and if he cannot succceil, they 
appoint three arbitrators, who, with the governor at their head, 
give a final decision. If the parties be I'luropeans, the ar¬ 
biters arc Whites; and when they are Africans, their case is 
decided by Blacks: while a dispute between an European and an 
African is submitted to a person of each colour. The f^ecisioiis 
thus elicited arc strictly adhered to; and there is not an instance 
in which a subscnn,«»^t contest has arisen. The same forms of 
proceeding took platV at Goree, while it was in oui; posse“siu.g. 
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an ' jII as at all our establishments in this part of the world. 

then several deductions have been made in the forces and 
biAiches of civil administration^ which have done no good to the 
. colony. 

The governor or commandant is the chief of the military de¬ 
partment and of the police; he is also intrusted with the politic 
cal arrangements that arc made with the native princes, and he 
occasionally visits or receives them at his own residence: tfiese 
visits, however, form the most disagreeable part of his office; 
for they seldom lust less than a w'eek at a time, and nothing can 
be more tedious lliaii the coreinonies ohservfed on the occasion. 

The prince is always followed by a miincrous body of attend¬ 
ants and musicians, who never leave him. £le neither speaks, 
walks, eats, nor indeed moves, except by the sound of instru¬ 
ments, which his guinots, or band, play without interruption. 
'I’he article most in use is the half of a calebash, to which Is 
fixed a long handle; it has three strings of horse and camel hair, 
anil resembles a guitar. Its sound is heavy and monotonous. 
'I'he prince smokes continually; and die chief employment of Ids 
attendants is to fill and hand him the pipes in succession, and 
take care that he never is without one. The governor is oblig¬ 
ed to feed and lodge all these fellows; and to get rid of them, 
he at last loads them with presents: but, however liberal he may 
be in this respect, they are never satisfied; and in order to ob¬ 
tain something more, they pretend to set no value upon what 
he has given them. 

When companies assemble to regulate the commerce of the 
Senegal, the director-general is particularly incommoded by their 
visits; as he has to put up witii the trouble, and defray the ex- 
pciice of the uhoh^ This last appears to me to be just, as they 
have no other motive tliuii commercial affairs; but 1 never suf¬ 
fered any thing iiiui e disgusting in the wliolc course of my ad¬ 
ministration. 

isle S-t. Louis produces only pulse and culinary vegetables, 
which are obtained in abundance by those who possess gardens. 
The nei^ibouring isles supply ^mply, quantities of rice and 
millet. 

Hitherto the only importance which we attached to (he pos¬ 
session of the Senegal, was in consequence of the trade carried 
on for slaves, gum, gold, elephants’ teeth, and ostiicli feathers. 
Many years ago wc used to derive from it wax and hides; 
but these articles are no longer comprised in our spcculationsJ 
Wc give in exchange, brandy, silks, cottons, iron, and all the 
articles which have been previously mcntimied, as forming the 
barter at other purls of the coast. 
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When the Negroes first began to trade with CuropeaOffi the 
article on which they set most value was iron; because it 
them to make agricultural and warlike instruments. Hence i^on 
soon became the commodity from which they appreciated all^ 
other articles. Thus a certain quantity of merchandize of any 
other kind was estimated to be worth so many bars of iron, 
which gave rise to the commercial expression of a bar of mer¬ 
chandize : for example, twenty plants of- tobacco were consi¬ 
dered as a bar of tobacco; and a gallon was called a bar of brandy; 
while a bar of any merchandize W'hatever was considered equal 
in value to a bar of any other kind. 

The bar therefore is an ideal sort of money; but it necessa¬ 
rily happened that the abundance or scarcity of merchandize 
was ill preportioii to the number of foreign ships which ar¬ 
rived ; and hcncc as their relative value was in continual fluc¬ 
tuation, it was necessary to be more decisive. At present the 
Whites value a bar of any sort of merchandize at four livres 
sixteen sons (about 3s. lOd. sterling); thus a slave who is valued 
at 100 bars, costs 4})0 livres Touruois. 

In exchanges of this nature, the White merchant has a great 
advantage over, the Negro: for the bar which he gives at th« 
value abovementioned, seldom costs him more than half that 
price. The African who suspects this, is very difficult to satisfy, 
and is petulant and tiresome, on account of his ignorance. 

Isle St. Louis is the general rendezvous for the trade of the 
Senegal; and the average number of slaves sent there is about 
12 or 1300 per annum; though it is a.sserted to have formerly 
amounted to 3000. The price of slaves has varied at different 
periods, on account of the competition and jealousy of different 
European traders, "^riic Negroes of the Senegal are preferred to all 
the Blacks of tlie African coast, as their race is handsomer than 
the others. But it has been found that they are more fit for do¬ 
mestic services, and for the arts and trades, than for working in 
the fields, a labour too severe for their constitution. 

They value at, u piece of Indian a Negro from 13 to 25 years 
old, who is vigorous, well formed, and has no defect. Three 
Negro boys or girls, well made and about 10 or 12 years old, 
are worth two pieces of India; and two children, between 5 and 
10, are given and received for one piece. 

A pound of ivory generally sells on the spot for 1 livre l6 
sous; and a drachm of gold, for 10 livrc.s: these articles are 
paid for hi merchandize, according to the value of the bars. 
Ostrich feathers have no determinate price, but are sometimes 
given as presents, and. at others sold to a good account. 

When .speaki p^ -^7 the Moors, 1 shall give,a description of thft 
cum trade, which thcVtCXcIusively carr\ on. 
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-tbiURSE OF THE SENEGAL, AND DISTINCTION BETWEeSI 
IT AND THE NIGER,—ACCOUNT OF THE PEOPLE WHO 
OCCUPY ITS BANKS.—kingdoms AND INHABITANTS 
ON THE LEFT SIDE.—ACCOUNT OF KING BRACK, AND 
ms LUDICROUS CONDUCT AT AN INTERVIEW WITH 

THE GOVERNOR.-DEFEAT OF A MOORISH PRINCE.- 

BATTLE BETWEEN THE VICTOR AND THE KING OP 
CAYOR, WITH ITS RESULTS.—ANIMALS OF THE BANKS 
OF THE SENEGAL. 

T. HE Senegal, on die banks Of which almost all the com* 
inei'ce of western Africa is carried on, and which has given its 
name to the French establishment in this part of the world, runs 
from its source for forty leagues or thereabout N. N* W. and 
then turns due N. as far as the cataracts of Govina: thence it 
runs ro the N. W. till it reaches the cataracts of Felou: VV. as 
far as Galam; N. W. to Faribe; and VV. to Scrimpalc.'' From 
this part it turns abruptly to the S.; and after several c'urvations 
it continues the same direction to the sea. In its course it di* 
vidos itself into several branches, and forms two large lakes and 
some isles, of which 1 shall have occasion to speak. 

It has long been thought that the Senegal and the Niger were 
the same river; and they were indifferently called by each name. 
Several ancient aiid modem authors have maintained this opi¬ 
nion ; and others have controverted it. But the discoveries of 
Mungo Park have irrevocably decided the point; as this tra¬ 
veller has found, that the Senegal and the Niger are two dif¬ 
ferent rivers whose course is opposite; the former running in a 
western, and the latter in an eastern direction. 

In all seasons, the Senegal is navigable for small vessels and 
large boats, from its mouth as far as Podor, and even to Ho- 
mus, which is twelve leagues higher. It cannot be ascended 
higher so as to reach Galam, except in the rainy Season, when 
there is sulHcient water to navigate vessels from 130 to 150 tons 


burthen. 

There are tw'o lakes formed by this river, one called the Bask¬ 
et-lake; and the other taking its name from Cayor. The banks 
of the former are fertile, and well peopletl^^ut the inhabitwts 
being iileolernblv laz}', often sutler the greawSt fnisery, particU'^ 
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larly when the harvest happens to fail. They are likewise ex¬ 
posed to the ravages of locusts and other calamities 
yet they have never had the presence of mind to guard agai(ist 
such disasters. 

The grass-hopper or locusts come from the deserts that lie 
to the S. W. in bodies so numerous, that they obscure the light 
of the sun. They follow the direction of the wind, which seems 
to drive them forwards; and wherever they stop, they spreail 
desolation; they devour all the fruit, grain, herbago and the 
leaves, and shoots of trees, so as to leave nothing hut the bark. 
They are about as thick as one’s linger, or la^’ur longer; and 
have sharp and cutting teeth, the attacks of wiiith nothing can 
resist. 

'riie Moors are sometimes victims of the.^e tf rrible aniii;als; 
blit flu'y avenge themselves by eating them: they caiefull) col¬ 
lect them, put them into leather bligs, skin them, and boil tlieni 
in milk. \\ hen tims j>rcpared, they ad'ord a very delicate and 
W'holesome food. 

Near the abovementioned lake there is a forest of the finest 
black ebony in the world, ihe wood of which may he had for 
the trouble of cutting it, and convoying it to boats; the expence 
of which docs not make it come t(i more than forty sous tlie 
cwt. fl.argc ,sn}!plies miglit be obtained eveiyvear whc'ii the wa¬ 


ters b.avc ns!'!!. 

The other '^iln^U ^l to ihe i\ght f)f the river, about fifty 
leagues from ii- monlji, I- much larger than the one just desevih- 
ed, and is inhabiucl by and Aegroes, who live in easy 

circumstances. 

Tlie Senegal in its c«mrsc forms forty-one isles. Those in the 
neighhourhood of is!*.* St. l.ouis have been already described; 
and the others are not of suthcicnl iinpoilanec to deserve parti- 
circular notice. 

'rile biuiks of tlic Senega! are oceufned by various tribes; the 
right is inhabited, to llie ij(»rth, by the Moors; and the left, to 
the soiuli, by the Ncgrois. JjuI this demarcation is not rigo¬ 
rously observ'd, as some hordes of Moors have long establish , 
cd themselves in the Negio country, where they follow the oc¬ 
cupation of shepherds and farmeis, and live on good terms with 
theii" neighbours.- 

The left bank comprises several kingdoms anti varitius nations. 
Ilic Yolofs, Avho inhabit a vast tract of country between the 
Senegal and Gambia, are u powerful, active, ami warlike native 
people, who diflfer from the other Negroes not only in their lan¬ 
guage, but in their features and colour. Their noses are not so 
flat, nor their lips^<^^hiek as those of most other Africans; their 
^kin is of afli^bla^k; and the Europeans, who carry on the 
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trade, consider them as the handsomest Negroes on that 
i-..# l^of the continent. These people are divided into .several king¬ 
doms or independent states,^vhich are frequently at war with each 
: other, or with their neighbours. Their religion is that of INIa- 
homet; and their manners, superstitions, and fornrs of govern¬ 
ment, bc^^- a perfect resemblance to tlio.se of the Mandingos al¬ 
ready de.scribed. They excel the latter in the art of manufacturing* 
cotton, and they also spin the finest wool, which they card and 
W('ave into broad cloths. L have spoken of their dres.s and lan¬ 
guage in an early part of the present work. 

King Brack, the sovereign of Uoval, has an absolute power 
over his subject.^), and can reduce them to slavery, or sell them 
nith impunity. He is the owner of all the hands; and tho.se 
which he has cho.sen for himself, are cultivated by any of the 
subjects whom he may fix on. During the journies which he 
makes, he is kept, and his cxpences are defrayed !)v his people. 
His revenues certainly are not eon.si<!eruble; hiil he wants for 
nothing. I'his prince receives annualiy from France, a duty in 
inonov, to the amount of 4913 livrcs. 

Ill time of w'ar all his subjects are obliged to take up arms at 
their own expeiice; tlie chiefs of each village cond|UCl their troops, 
and unite round the prince. 'I’he gieale.st portion of this un- 
discipliiK d niilltary fore'‘ is the cavahy. I'hey march \ilhoiit 
piovisis ii.s, and have no other advantage than what they cismve 
lirom spoliation, of which the king has the greatc.st share. The j 
princes and ehlers have nearly an equal portion, aiul they all profit 
more or less bv the spoils of llie vanquished party. The value 
and importance of such booty depend on the miniber of men 
taken and made slaves at the time of the ongagcinent; and a 
single battle decides the late of the country. The vaiiqui.shcd 
sjd(3 canilnlates m the fit id of action, and the conquerors retinii 
home; but the coiidilion.s being rarely observed, they cause .a new 
war loMireak out, wliieh leads to tin’ .same result. 

1 .shall give a few particulars of the manners and customs of 
king Brack, which I observed during an interview that 1 had with 
liim at liis express desire. 

Ill the beginning of April 1788, I made a journey to Podor, 
with the intention of reconnoitering the coast, ascertaining tlio 
course of the river, and making some rcgiihilioiis in the giun- 
trade. A few leagues before 1 arrived at the isle of I’oddee, t 
perceived on the ft bank, a numerous body of cavalry^ and was 
informed, that king Brack wished for boats to be sent to bring 
him on board my vessel. I therefore sent two canoes, which 
returned with the king, five of his miiiistjcrs, and four of his 
inusiciaiis. As soon as the prince embark^c!^ ^aluted him with 
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nine {mces of cannon; and on reaching the ahip, I paid hint 
cveiy attention which could flatter and please him.-' >-^1, 

His majesty was dressed in a white shirt, which hung doi^q 
to his knees and was tied round him by a red sw'ash; he had over 
it a large open tunic of a yellow colour; and his head and feet 
were naked, except that he wore a pair of yellow slipj|prs. His 
Suite were dressed according to the custom of the country. 

I conducted the king under an awning placed on the deck, 
where we sat down together, and passed reciprocal protestations 
of friendship. I oftered him some refresliineiits which he ac¬ 
cepted ; and was presented with Bourdeaux wine, but would not 
drink it. He asked me for brandy; on which I immediately 
ordered several flagons of that liquor to be placed before him: 
in a very short time he drank four large glasses full, and ate scarcely 
any thing. On taking a fifth he lost his speech; and the sixth set 
him fast aslccj>. His ministers and musicians w'erc very sober, as 
they bad drunk but little* 

The king while in this state of inebriety v/as surrounded by 
liis suite: some of them endeavoured to purify the air by agita* 
ting over his head, and in every direction rvith great violence, 
a pagne or cotton cloth; which manner of renew'ing the air is 
in general use in that country. The rest were occupied in keep¬ 
ing ol^die flics from his person, lest they should disturb his 
sleep#' 

1 amused mv-sclf with this ridiculous farce, till my people in¬ 
formed me that dinner was on table, when I invited the minis¬ 
ters to accompany me; but they refused to quit their master; I 
therefore sat down to table alone. Shortly after his majesty 
aw'oke, and asked to see me, when they told him T was at din¬ 
ner. ** What,’* observed he, “ without letting me know ? ’Diis 
white man is very unkind.’* He then got aip, came into the 
cabin, where the cloth w'as laid, stepped upon a chair, jumped 
on the other side; and at last seating himself at one of the win¬ 
dows, placed his feet upon the table. 

In this posture, which caused me to laugh heartily, his majesty 
was supplied with what he wished to cat, but he would drink 
nothing but brandy. 1 therefore ordered the attendants to pre¬ 
sent him with as much he chose, on which he drank the same 
quantity as at first, and soon gflerwards he fell dead drunk upon 
the floor. 

His ministers raised him up, and attempted to carry him upon 
deck, by' lifting him over the table; but his majesty was suf¬ 
ficiently awake to express his regret at leaving it; he therclore 
suddenly seized holdypf a hare by the head, and carried it with 
him. X think X^*iti^ee him holding the hare like a sceptre. 
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' After iny dinner, m hich 1 had much difHcuky to fini^ 
toughing, 1 went upon deck, to inquire after his majesty; and 
V found him a little refreshed. We then talked for a few minutes 
on commercial affairs. Nothing worth notice afterwards oc¬ 
curred till it was time.to separate; when Imade him the custo¬ 
mary presents, with which he appeared satisfied; and 1 did not for¬ 
get to repeat the dose of brandy, nor to.give the ministem and 
musicians what they had a right to expect. All the company then 
returned me thanks, and we parted on the best terms imagina¬ 
ble. While he was proceeding to the shore, I again saluted 
him w’itli nine guns; and on landing, 1 saw him mount his horsey 
put himself at the head of his troops, and proceed towards hia 
village. 

Ill the evening he entered into conversation with his ministers^ 
and wished to know what I had given them. Each of them 
told him what he had received; and they all acknowledged that 
they had been favoured with a tolerable portion of brandy. This 
his majest)' insisted on abridging, in order to increase his own 
stock; and one person only refused to obey his orders, for which, 
be was immediately seized. The negro made some resistance, 
^nd was w'ouiided severely in the shoulder by a sabre. The 
next morning this ex-minister, a man of fine figure, tall and ro¬ 
bust, was brouf'lit on board my ship, loaded witli iro*^, and sold 
for a hundred bars. • 

1 was much affected at the fate of this unfortunate mdi^ ^id 
had him conducted to isle St. Louis, where his wounds 
dressed and speedily cured. In the end his friends came to h,^ 
him off, and 1 restored him to his familj^. 

The kingdom of the Foulahs, which is next to that of Hoval,] 
begins at Ivory island, near Podor,' and is governed by a princ^ 
named Siratick. This is likewise a name of dignity, which the 
king adds to that of his family: his states are much greater than 
those of Brack, as they extend along the banks of the river, as 
far as the kingdum of Galam, a distance of 200 leagues; their 
width is unknown. The country is well peopled, and the lands 
are good and rich. 

The Foulaiis have a deep black skin, and are neither so large, 
nor so handsome as the Yolofs. Siratick is more powerful 
than Brack, and has a more numerous cavalry. His states are 
divided into several provinces, each of which is governed Iqr 
ja lieutenant who commands its arpiy, and whose power is 
absolute. 

Tl'he religion, constitution, manners, &c. are like those of 
Brkck, nearly similar to the Mandingo regulations; but the lan- 
gugae differs. We pay to Siratick ai^Jiis princes, an annual 
duty of 4333 livres. 'Jlie crown amongst flie Foulahs is here- 
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llitary, and descends to the eldest spn of the king, if he he 
married to a princess of the blood royal: in the contrary cast^' 
it devolves to the eldest brosher of the king or his nephew, in 
case of any disputes, which may afterwards happen, the great 
Aj>eop]e unite, and elect a king; but they can only take him from 
amongst the reigning family. 

Ill my time this country was governed by a Marabou negro. 
Darned utlmmuy Abdulhader : This prince had a very high cha¬ 
racter for his sanctity and valour^ and had the absolute conli- 
dence of his own subjects, as well as of the neighbouring states; 
insomuch that people came from all parts to buy his r-yvA-gm, 
and kiss his feet. He had reason to complain of Alikoury, a 
Moorish king of the Trarzas tribe, and niaichod against him 
with a mimeious army: in his v. ay he passed through the states 
of Ilainot ?*Ioclvtar, another Moorish pjince, who was king of 
the Bracknas, formed an alliance with him, and at length ar¬ 
rived on the territories of Alikoury, This Moorish jirinec met 
his enemies, fought \aliantly, and was killed; on which Almainy 
returned mt;re powerful and revered tlian ever. 

Alikoury was with me at isle St. Hoiiis, when he was inform¬ 
ed of the march of Ahnamv: he immediately set off with the 
Utmost calmnoss, though without dissimulating as to the djng«*r 
witli whidji^hc was threatened; and took of me his last farewell. 
1’his man foresaw his destili}’, and might have avoided 

iy'-y retreating to the desert; but flight with him w^ould have 

;en cowardice, and he preferred death. 

After this event Darnel, king of Cayor, who was jealous of 
.lie power of Almaniy, and of his influence over other states, 
was invaded by him and personally insulted. The following is 

maimer in which this event has been related. Almamy set 
no bounds to the authority which he had usurped, till his successes 
and the flatterers to w hom he listened, had nearly cost him his head. 
One day he sent an ambassador to Daniel, accompanied by two 
men, each of which carried a"large sabre fixed to the end of a 
pole. On obtaining an audience, the ambassador stated the 
intention of his master, and on laying the two blades before 
him said, with this w'capon Almamy will shave the head of 
Dame], if he, like a true Mussulman, refuses to acknowledge 
himself his vassal; and with this Almamy will cut the throat of 
Darnel, if he j^fusc to subscribe to those conditions.” Daniel 
answered that he bad no choice to make; and that lie 

would neither have his head shaved, nor his throat cut. He then 
politely dismissed the ambassador. 

Almamy wps irritgted at this unexpected resistance; and pul¬ 
ing himself at the hoe^ of a powerful army, he enterc'd the 
states of Darnel. On his approach, the inhabitants of llic towns 
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»nd villiigcs stopped up tlieir wells, destroyed tlieir stores, an 4 
, r.lKindoncd their houses; he therefore inarched from place to 
place, without meeting with any opposition. Nevertheless his 
army suffered greatly for want of v^ater, and many soldiers 
dropped dead on the road. At length he conducted his forces 
to a wood where he found w'ater: the soldiers then allayed their 
thirst, and overcome with fatigue, laid down, and fell asleep. 
In this situation they were attacked by Darnel, and completely 
defeated; many w'ere trodden to death by the horses; others 
who attempted »to escape w'ere killed, and the remainder made 
prisoners. Almamy himself was made a slave, and taken before 
Darnel, whom he had dared to threaten: he prostrated himself 
upon the ground before this gt-nerous king, who, instead of run- 
ning him through witli his lanc(;, as is the custom in such cases, 
regarded him w'itli pity, and said, if I were in your place, 
what would \ou do to user’' 1 would kill you,” replied Al- 
inamy, with iniudi lirnmess, and I know tliat is the fate 
which I am to expect.” N o,” replied Diimel, niy lance is tinged 

with tlie blood of your subjects killed in battle; and I will not 
stain it deeper. The dipping of it in youi’s would not restore 
niy towns, or give life to the men who died in the wood. Vou 
shall not therefore die by my hand; but I shall keep you, till 
I am eeitain that your presence in your own states wift^no more 
hr. dangoious to your neighbours.” Almamy after 
ed prisoner at the court of Daniel foi- about three inoiuhs; t/j)d 
insti'ad of being reducerl to liie condition of a .slave, was treaw 
i*d with tile gieatest distinction. At the end of that periociU 
yielded to the solicitations of the subjects of Almamy, 
:md gave ihoin back their king. 

Almamy profited by this le.sson; he governed with more pru -4 
di'iice and wi.siiom ; never disturbed Iiis neighbours, but rendered 
his own jieople happy. 

From the details which T have given, it will be seen, tliat the - 
soil on all thi;^ side of the Senogul is of tiie richest kind, and 
gives food to a vast number of wild animals. There are besides 
abundance of oxen, sheep, poultry, atid fish. Amongst the 
donu.'-dc animals is the camel: it carries great burdens, and is 
patient aud submissive, 'i'ticy cause it to undergo great fatigues, 
and to travel several montlis together over burning sands, with 
very little lood or water; its milk furnishes excellent drink; 
the Moori: evcii drink its urine, and its flesh is their principal 
food. 

Tfhe horses of this country are generally smaller than those of 
Juirope; but they are well made, strong, active, and cunning. 

'I'he most remarkable of the wild anij^ds, are the elephant, 
lion, aud tiger: tlie wild boar, buffalo, tiger-cat, civet, guiceUe, 
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|Knither» Ieopard> stag^ faind^ and common deer are equally hii 
meroua. j 

. 'The elephant is celebrated for its sagacity^ docility^ tourage/ 
Mrei^thj and size, and particularly for its attachment to its own¬ 
er, The Africans have been mistaken in, or they despise the 
benevolent disposition of this animal; and instead of endeavour¬ 
ing to tame it, and apply it to useful purposes^ they hunt it, kill 
it, eat its flesh, and soli its teeth. 

The country also contains a vast iiuinbeir of apes of a small 
species: those of Galam are larger; Uie people often go into 
the woods to amuse themselves with their tricks. When they 
wish for young ones in order to tame them, they hunt the dams, 
which always carry their young in tlieir arms: they Are at them, 
and the dam generally falls either dead or mortally wounded, 
pressing her young to her bosom. The hunter then takes it 
from the mother, which, if not dead, expires through de¬ 
spair. 

After the accounts of Buflbn and Daubenton, nothing remains 
for me to say of the lion, tiger, &c. The river horse which I 
have already described, is common in the Senegal. 

The birds of Africa have likewise been described by several 
naturalists. The paroquets of the Senegal are not e:nccmed: 
they speK with difliculty, and pronounce badly; in fact this is 
a nieliiucholy, and stupid bird. A species, however, 

i^nowii either at Senegal or in Europe, was discovered by 
^Ihance during luy governorship, in the isle of Sor: it was a young 
iird, and as yellow as a lemon. A Negro made me a present 
'"of it; 1 reared it with care, and in a short time it began to 
) ^eak, but its voice was broken and harsh. As it grew up, 
kit acquired a few' green feathers; but the yellow colour was al¬ 
ways predominant. In the course of time it spoke much bettet 
than at lirst. 'fljis extraordinary bird which I wished to pre¬ 
sent to our naturalists, came tq an unfortunate end. Being saved 
with me at tlie time of my shripwreck on the coast of Wales, 
it was seized and eaten by a cat on the very night of my 
luding. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OF THE MOORS WHO OCCUPY THE RIGHT BANK OF THE 
SENEGAL, WITH AN ACCOUNT OP THEIR ORIGIN, MAN¬ 
NERS, CUSTOMS, RELIGION, AND LANGUAGE.—0F THE 
GUM TRADE, WHICH THEY EXCLUSIVELY CAREY ON. 
-NATURE AND RESULT OF THAT TRAFFIC.-DESCRIP¬ 
TION OF THE TREE WHICH PRODUCES THE GUM. 


right bank of the Senegal is under the dominion of the 
Negro kings, Prar-k and Siratick, who, as wc have already 
stated, reside on the left bank; but their so\ereignty on the right 
side is almost nugatory; for there begins the immense desert 
which runs from east to west, from the sea as far as Galam; and 
from south to north, from the Senegal to the kingdom of Mo¬ 
rocco. This sea of sand is known by theiuuucof the (treat I)e^ 
sert of Sahara^ and is inhabited by the Moors, who, instead 
of acknowledging the authority of the Negro kings, arl'^their ir¬ 
reconcilable enemies. - v . 


The name of Moors, vliich is given to all the tribes of thVj 
desert, seems to indicate that they are formed of the aborigciies / 
that is to say, that they have all descended uinnixod from thi' 
Nnmidians, who, in the earliest times of which history informs 
ns, inhabited the coasts of Africa, and the whole of the countries 
called Nuniidia and Mauritania ; but their maiineis, cnstoiiis, 
religion, and particularly their language, invincibly prove that 
the primitive race has been intermixed with other people, who 
brought them those ideas and that idiom w'hich prevailed in 


another part of the world. They are at present distribiHeil into 
tribes of greater or less (‘xtent, which are independent of each 
other, and each of which h.as its chief, livery tribe is divided 
into hordes; and each hoide encamps on such a spot as will 
afford pasturage for their cattle; so that a whole tribe is never 
niiiled in the same quarter. 

In the inteiior of the desert reside the trlh.'S of liie Vrade- 


lims, of Labdesseba, Laronssye, Clielns, 'J'm\h.o!s, 
Gediiigouma, Jalaiion, lAidaniar, and st verd olhtirs. 


(.hiadchs, 
^1 he first 


two are the most formidable, and extend their predatory system 
as far as the environs of Morocco, whoscii^iiipcror is in constant 
DURAND.] R / » 
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alarm at their excesses. They are composed of large, strongs, 
and well-made men; have generally a stiff hair, a long beard, a 
i'urious look, large pendent ears, and nails like talons: they even 
(Convert these into a formidable kind of weapon, in the quarrels 
which they have with tlieir neighbours. The Wadeliins in par¬ 
ticular are the most arrogant and warlike race, and spread terror 
wherever they pass; though, like all the other Aloors, their 
courage fails them, unless they have a decided superiority of 
iiiiiTibers in their favour. 

These people live under tents, which they move about at will: 
they are of a round form, terminating in a cone, and are covered 
w ith a thatch made of caniel's hair, so compact, that rain never 
penetrates through it. 'i’ll is covering is made by the women, 
who also prepare the leather of which the saddles, bridles, uiul 
various other articles, arc inaiiiifactured. 

The furniture of these dwellings consists of two large leather 
sacks, which hold a few rags and scraps^ of iron-work: some¬ 
times they have a box or two, which become the object of cupi¬ 
dity amongst a whole horde. Three or four goat-skins, in which 
they keep their milk and water, several woorlen platters, two 
large stones for pounding barley, a lesser one for driving in tlw 
piekets of the tents, some osier mats, which serve them for beds 
and co^ring, and a small copper kettle, arc the W'iiolc of tiic 
gom^|»^'hich distinguish the rich from the poor. 

"’Ttis als<» the business of the w'oinen to prepare the provisions, 
tch water, and attend to the horses and cattle, which alwa}-^ 
lodge in the same tent. Those who arc in easy circumstances 
keep Negro slaves to do the principal part of the labour; hut 
they arc always obliged to wait upon their husbands themselves. 
In short, nothing can exceed the arrogance of a Mo<ir to iiis 
wife, nor the humility of the woman in presence of her hiisband. 

Tlie women, when a horde changes its situation, strike the 
tents, load and unburden the camels; and when tlie husband 
mounts his horse, his wife holds the stirrup: they arc not even 
admitted to eat with the men, but when dinner is u*ady, they 
retire, and wait till they are called on, to take what is left. 

These women are in some degree the property of tlu‘ir 
husbands: for a Moor docs not marry till he is able to buy 
himself a wdfe. The fathers sell their daughters; and. he wlu» 
has most of them, is considered the richc.st man. Tlie pi ice 
agreed oh is always paid in advance; and the liushund may 
aftcrw'ards put away his wife, hut what he has given foi- her is 
uevor returned. Nevertheless a Moor cannot turn away his 
wife w idiout obtaining permission from the oldest people of thx: 
horde, but whidi U^y never refuse to give ; to that the denjaud 
i^a simple itTutrcr ofVonn. 
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, The women are treated by the Moors with the most sovereign 
roiitempt; diey never take the names of their husbands, nor do 
the children oven bear the names of their fathers. Amongst al¬ 
most all the hordes tliey arlinit only of four or hve different 
names, Tlie men are distinguished by that of their tribe, and 
have some kind of surname. 

Although the women in question are so badly used, and though 
they are very indecent in their manners and gestures, they are 
thilhful to their husbands. An instance to the contrary seldom 
Acciirs ; but when it docs, the offender is driven from the house 
of her lord, and his relations generally revenge themselves by 
her blood, for the disgrace which she has brought upon their 
family. 

The Moors consider the women as an inferior race of beings, 
created solely lor tlieir ple.nsure ami caprice. With respect to 
female beunly they liavt; singular ideas. An elegant shape, ma- 
jt'stic walk, a mild and expressive pliysiugnoiny ; in short, all the 
charms which delight our eyes, arc to them without attraction. 
'I'liey must have women particularly fat; fer with them corpu* 
leiice seems to be every thing. 1 ience those women wiiu only 
require the assistance of two slaves to help them to walk, can 
have but moderate pretensions; but those who cannot stir, and 
who are obliged to be conveyed upon camels, are considered 
perfect beauties, particularly if they have long teeth piujccling 
oiit of the month. 

This taste of the Moors for massive beauties induces thfl 
women to take the greatest care to make themselves fat. Ever)-! 
morning they cat an enormous quantity of eiiseus, and drink se¬ 
veral jugs of earners milk. The girls are obliged to take this 
food, wlietlier they have an appetite or not ; qnd whey they re¬ 
vise they are beaten to compliance. This forced diet docs not 
occasion indigestion or any other disease ; on the contrary, it 
induces that degree of fatness which passes for perfection in the 
eyes of the Moors. The Moorish girls are in other respects 
little attended to; and their educati()n is totally neglected. ’ 
These peo])le think nothing of nioial qiialilications: for vo¬ 
luptuousness, submission, and corpulence are all that the Moors 
admire. 

The boys are bettor treated ; they are gctierally taught to read 
and write the Arabic language j and as soon as they begin to 
grow up, Ihfy are respected by tlie Moorish womeu, and even 
by their mothers, vvho no longer eat with them. Af early 
period they are accustomed to use the poniard adroitly, and to 
tear out w ith their nails the bowels of their adversaries : they 
pre taught to give a lye the seuiblaiice bji tnith; arc, in short, 
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familiarized with wickedness, and are instructed to commit a 
crinie with as much pleasure as they would do a good action. 

A plurality of wives being permitted amongst the Moors, a hut 
is'Seidum seen with less than eight or ten children. The women 
live together under the same tent, and are wdtnesses of the partial 
attachment of the husband, without betraying any marks of 
jfealoiisy. 

The tent destined to receive a new married couple is orna¬ 
mented with a little W’hite flag, and the bridegroom has a band 
round his forehead of the same colour ; and whether he be 
3 'oung or old, or be married for the first or sixth time, he is al¬ 
ways decorated with the symbol of virginity. 

On the day of the ceremony the bridegroom causes a camel 
to be killed, I'or the purpose of regaling the guests. The bride, 
with the women aiul y(Jiing girls of her acquaintance, dance all 
day round a kettle-drum, and their motions arc of a most in¬ 
decent kind. 'J’hcy dance singly, and one after the other. She 
who begins the performance .slretchcs out her neck, and makes 
the most shocking grimaces, which are repealed by the specta¬ 
tors with astonishing precision. 'J'hey beat lime with their 
hands ; and at length all the company put themselves in motion. 

The day after the wedding the bride is separated from her 
hushandy and her friends w'ash her from head to foot; they after- 
wan|^^<X)inb her, plait her hair, redden her nails, and clothe, her 
'^new drapery. She then pays visits through the camp, and 
[,ii th(! evening is taken back to her spouse. 

The Moors are extremely fond of their women and childit n, 
by whom they in return arc tenderly loved. It is difficult to re¬ 
concile these sentiments of aflection with the ob<lurate and 
barbarous conduct which they display in their families. Tor 
the sliglitest fault the oft'ender is corrected with a revolting dcgrc(^ 
of severity ; and the girls arc alw’ays ill used, as they arc iji- 
diflerent both to the father and to the mother. 

Nothing can exceed the joy of the parents on the birth of a 
son. The mother lias neither doctor nor widvvife to assist her; 
and she is most frt'quently ahme anti extended on the .sand at the 
time of her acroitrhcmvnl. She immediately lays dow n her in¬ 
fant, takes some milk to refresh herself, and then goes to bed 
for the night. 'J’he mother who gives birth to a son, in order to 
teslifj Iier joy, blackens licr faee for forty days. (Jn the birth 
of a daughter, she only daubs it half over, and keeps it so no 
longer than twenty days. -A woman so disguised is a horrid and 
disirusting spectacle. 

- It is difficull to form.an idea of tlie pride and ignorance of the 
Moors: they ihijjk f^emselves the finest people in the worldj^ 
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and suppose that the sun rises for them alone, " Contemplate 
lluit planet,” said a Moor to a Christian slave; “it is unknown 
ill thy counliy: during the night you are not enlightened like 
us, by tliat oib wiiicli rules on our days and our fasts, or by 
lliosc hiiniiiaries w'hi(di fdl tlie celestial arch, and indicate the 
Iionr.s for oiir prayers ;~~(lie alluded to the stars.) You have no 
trees, nor camels, nor sheep, nor sand, nor goats,” continued 
lie ; “ nor are your women made like ours. You do not inhabit 
the earth, but are born, live, and die in your houses that doat 
on the sea.’^ 

'riie greatest luxury of a Moor is to see his wives and daughters 
richly dressed, and on them he exhibits all his opulence by or- 
Jianienting their cars, arms, and legs with rings of gold and 
irilver. 


"I'iiey have no knowledge of the arts and trade, though they 
make in a rude maiiiiev, pikes, knives, and eviai kettles, from the 
native iron which is furuislu'd to llu'in by the Negioes. livery thing 
else for which they have occasion comes to them either directly 
or indirectly fiom the Europeans. They are a pastoral kind of 
people; and v.heii at peace, rear great numbers of oxen, cows, , 
oheep, goals, and horse s. Tlu'v make their oxen carry bnrdens, 
and cross rivers, on which occasions they ride them like horses. 

I’licy have no knowledge of ludtivating land. '^Jlie person wlio 
is charginl witli the labour, repairs to a spot which appea>'<« most 
moistened by rain, and scatters iiidilfcrently the seeds of milltO/- 
barley, and wheat, which lie covers by drawing over them ai 
plough harnessed to a camel. T’his implement, without breaking: 
the ground, makes a simple furrow at its surface. If the sub- 
.scciueiiL rains promote the growth of the seed, each person takes 
the portion that belongs to him, and retires to his camp. Some¬ 
times, instead of w'ailiiig till the grain comes to maturity, they 
put it down and dry it on liot ashes, by which they deprive 
themselves of an ahundant harvest, well as of the straw that 
would feed their horses. I Jut the Moors have no regard for fu- 
turitv; tlicy think only of the present. 

T'lieir comnum course of provisions is millet, barley, wheat, 


milk, honey, locusts, ami vvild animals. 'I’liey make no use of 
poultry or domestic animals, except at the last extremity, or on 
solcmii occasions, such as the visits of princes or distinguished 
friends, the birth of sons, marriages, or dijaths. They pass al¬ 


ternately fr(;m abstinence to voracity. Their leligion subjects 
them to frequent and rigorous fasts: in their travels they endure 
hunger and thirst; but wlien they liiul an opportunity of satis¬ 
fying their appetite, they eat at a single meal more than three 
Europeans, and drink in proportion. S^ierul of them, parti- 
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cnlarly tlic kings and great people, deprive themselves of wine, , 
cither from a religious principle or by w'ay of example. But 
those xvho have coiini'ctioiis w’ith the Europeans are loss scrupuo 
Jons, and drink inordinate quantities of wine and brandy. 

These people arc almost always at war; frequently aniojig 
themselves, but oftener with the Negroes. In battle, those who 
are mounted on horses are hidden in clouds of dust; hut the 
camel, whose pace is heavy, though it takes long steps, is 
scarcely less useful than the lunse: for, animated by the shout¬ 
ing of its rider, it dashes amongst the crowd, and produces 
more carnage by its biles than is effected by the mnsquelry. I'lie 
floors never make their attack in order of battle ; hnt as many 
tnen as tfu're happen to be, so many separatt? combats take 
|>lacc; and he who throws his adversary to the ground, seizes 
on his anrs, and rotlre.s preripiTately with the fruit of liit. con¬ 
quest; bill if the pi*rson conquered be a Nigro, he is detained 
and made a slave. On some occasions tuo eoinhataiits of equal 
strengtli will give each other several stabs with tin ir pouiaids, 
and tl»en reciprocally tear out their entrails wiih tlu ir nails. 

Such iueursions generally niiii one part;, nr tin* otlier. Thosu 
who possessed a cousuioruble stock of cattle, are reduced in on« 
day to tlie mo.st diiadliil misery, atul d*.spoiled by others, who, 
tlie evening before, had no property at all. 'J lie weaker tiilu s 
an;AM^our.'*e the most exposad, and thi refore fake care to live 

a distance from liai others, especiallv from the W adeliius 
laud Labde.ssebas. 


The ir ordinary arms are. .sahres, sagaye.i, and arrow.s, the last 
two of which tiny throw with great slrcngih and accuracy. 
Some of them procure rrom the luiropeaiis or Nr groes inu.s([uet.‘^ 
or pistols; but they cannot make use of tin m for any haigth of 
time, because those w hich are brought to them fiom f'uirope 
arc of a veiy b.ul kind; Insides whiili, the humidity of ihceli-? 
mate causes them to be .speedily covered with lu.sr, while the 
brat .spoils the temper of tlienieta!; they tlierefore become 
good for nothing, and there are no woiknicii tlever enough to 
fojiair tliiMii. 

The iSloors are very hospitable : 'wery stranger, of whatever 
country or tribe he may lie, or whelber known to lliem or not, 
is kiiullv received, if scver.il travcller.s arrive at any place to¬ 
gether, the inhabitants defiav amoiigst them llie expeiices of 
llieir reception, 'i’liey all, withoutdi.stinetion, go before a new 
comer, congratulate him upon his anivni, assi.st him in taking off 
hi.s luggage, and convey it to a place of security. He i.s then 
conducted behind a Imsh to pass the night: for it is an iiivariuhlt; 
custom amongst these,people never to admit a stranger into theif 
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h'lits. VVhcn this ceremony is over, the peojile sit down around 
liiiii, and enquire the news of the country from which he comes; 
tijey ask, for exuiiiph;, whether such a liorde have cvacn:ite<l tlic 
sjK-»t on which they lust encamped, whether he have met with others 
on his passajje, &c. They then enquire the motives for and ex¬ 
tent of iiis journey, and ask aliout the tribe to which he be¬ 
longs. 'i'hey n< verpiit any questions about his health till he ha$ 
satisfied them on all the other points of their curiosity. 

If the stranger do not know' any person amongst the horde 
which he visits, it is the iidlest of them who is obliged to shew 
him the rights of hosjiitality; but this is not the case when the 
travellers do not come alone. They give to each a large jior- 
lengcr of milk, and barley flour stcep(>d in milk porridge or hi 
water, when the happen to have an\. Jf the visiter be able to 
read, they confer on him the honour of saying prayers; and on 
this occasion ilu'table, or subordinate jn iest of the boide, places 
Itimself by his side as master of the ccrcmoiiie.s. 

If the stranger have friends amongst the horde, and he dis¬ 
tinguished either by his rank or property, they kill a goat or sfieep, 
and sonielinusaii ox, for the purpose, of regaling him. C)iie of 
their wives prepares the feast. .Before cooking the nieil, .she 
{>epai\it«*s the .suet, and.soives it up to the guests in its raw- state. 
A - .“ooii as the meat is dressed, she sets the share of her iuishand 
before his friends and neighbours; as it would be an irrejiarahle 
error not to offer them tlii* portion. She then puts the share of 
the stranger upmi a layei of straw”; and the ;\rabian who givcfi^ 
t.'u‘ treat,causing either a (.'In'istiaii or a negro slave tocariy it, goes 
and offers it Inuiself. 'This repast is never served np till ten 
o’clock at night, even though the stranger should have airived 
ill the morning. 'J'hc Moors offer notliiiig e.\cept at night by 
the light of the moon, or rouiul a large fire, wliich they gene~- 
I ally kindle in all seasons. 'I'he traveller never fails to invite the 
piasou who treats him to do him tlu; honour of eating wilri him; 
but the i.liter alway.-. bi g to be excused, and liis reason is, the 
lesjieet whicii he bears for and ought to sliew to stiangin's. 

'^i’he next the ti.iv.'iler contiiines his route, and goes off 
w ithout taking leave of am one : If he iiappeii to remain longer, 
ili.s coirsidere.” an inlVingeiuent upon their ho.«pitality, anil they 
let him know it lo gi'-iug hlni a smaller allowance, wliich they 
continue to diminish as long as ho stays, and thus iiolitely force 
him to ilep'.ni. 

Amongst the Moors jii.stice is prompt and decisive. eCivil 
rights are little lespecfed; hut they know the iieces.sitv of check- 
jtig Him fioni committing crimes by llie e.xauiple of punishment. 
On iheye occasions, and in oidiiiary cusoV the guilty individuals 
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^ 1*0 conducteil before tlie king of the tribe, who judges them 
alone and according to his caprice. When a man is accused of a' 
capital offence, tlie prince calls in the most ancient people of 
the horde, and pronounces his judgment according to their opi¬ 
nion, which is instantly carried into execution. Capital pmiish-» 
ments, however, are only inflicted upon Negroes: those of the 
Moors are merely fine, restitution, or banishment. 

The most common diseases of the Moors are intermittent 
fevers and dysenteries, which are speedily cured by sudorifles, a 
few simple syrups, and a mild diet. Indeed, the patients often 
abandon themselves to the sole aid of nature, and quickly reco-' 
ver. The M oors have no physiciinis, and the old women are 
employed in taking care of the sick. There may be seen amongst 
them a great number of old men, who enjoy full health and vi¬ 
gour, though their whole time has been passed in continual ex- 
ertion.s, and under all the fatigues and privations inseparable 
from their mode of life. It has, however, been remarked, that 
the less they have been connected with Europeans, the less have 
they been liable to infirmity and disease; because while they re¬ 
mained in their frugal and sinqile mode of life, their constitution 
was not affected by strong drinks or higli-seasoued food. 

Hie small-pox makes from time to time great ravages amongst 
the Moors, from w'hom it passe s amongst the southern Negroes; 
those of the Senegal and the Gambia practise inorulation. At 
length the Moors, after a long career, come, like other men, to 
’ the end of their existence, and receive, the last (haics of their 
family and the whole of their horde. Amongst them a death is , 
.'tnnounced by terrible cries, and the w omen are employed to 
make the notification. On this occasion, all those belonging 
to an encampmant repair to the tent of the deceased, where 
some cry, and others sing his praises. Vciy often they change 
parts; so that the women cry, laugh, and sing alternately. Af¬ 
terwards the body is washed, dressed, and carried to an elevated 
spot, where it is placed in-h grave with the face turned tow^ards 
the'east, and the head rather raised. They cover the grave with . 
stones, to secure the corjise from the attacks of certain carnivorous 
animals. 

Their dress is very simple, l^'he rich wear trowsers and 
jiagncs, or pieces'of cotton, which hang down to the ground: 'tine 
latter forms a sort of great-coat w'ithout buttons, which they pass ^ 
over the breast, and fasten with a belt; in this belt they plao&a > 
pon<ard or large knife, sometimes two; and as they have no 
pockets, they put in their bosom whatever they have occasion to 
carry about them. A handkerchief is attached to the belt, 
hut tliey use it more Ibr wiping their hands and face thaq aity , 
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other purpose: those who arc of some respectability carry two, 
* The common people have their head, legs, and feet naked; but 
the odiers wear, when they .can get them, Morocco slippers, or 
sometimes half-boots, and always round the head a roll of white 
linen, \Yhich forms a turban. The latter likewise wear a woollen 
cloak, which is of a white colour, very finely made, and is 
brought to them from Morocco or Tunis: this cloak is Very' 
simple, and has at top a pointed cape, with which they cover their 
heads; at the end of this hood is a long string with a tassel. 
They never wear sabres except in the army; and then they either 
carry them in the hand, or pass them betw'ceu the belt and their 
body. They do not know the use of regular belts ; and though 
.some richly embroidered ones have been sent to them as pre¬ 
sents, they disdain to use tliein in battle, but make a parade of 
them when they go on visits. When tlicy ride on horseback, the 
princes wear a sort of jockey boots of Morocco, and a mass of 
arms, wliicli are fustcni'd to the saddle bow; and they carry a lance 
or sagay in their hands. The others ride almost naked, but are, 
always armed either with muskets, bows and arrows, or sagays. 

'I'he kings arc always dressed in liner stuffs than the other 
Aloors; they have likewise larger tents, and are remarkable 
for being covered with white linen or cotton. 

'flic head-dress of the Moorish women is generally comjjosed 
of a bandeau of white cotton, a part of which is larger than the 
rest, and serves a.H a veil for the face when tliey go in the sun: 
they often go veiled from heu i to foot. They have fine and long 
liuir, which they plait, and leave flowing on their shoulders. 

The jSloors purchase from the European.^ or Negroes all the 
?u tides necessary for their clothing, and they pay for them in 
slaves or gum. The women often appeal' wkli their faces uu- 
<-overed: this is a positive fact, at least with resect to the hordes 
in the vicinity of the Senegal. I have seen a gre^nui»;bcr of 
them, and even qpeciis and their daughters, in their caiii}^, as ' 
well as on board our vessels, at isle St. Louis, and they never 
appeared veiled. Some of these females were very liandsoim*, 
and many of them were pretty; hi gctienil they have a pleasing 
appearance; they arc of the ordinary height, but arc well made; 
their eyes ari‘ large, black, and very animated; their complexion, 
which is browned both by natuie and art, does not want for vi¬ 
vacity. 7'liey put a blue tint on their eye-lids, and redden their 
nails. TIie> are but slightly clothed: they wear long trowsers, 
shifts with very wide sleeves, and a girdle under the bosom; and 
round the neck a piece of linen, generally blue, which hangs 
down to the heels; they walk ivith their legs and feet naked; 
Ji)ut the princesses, when they pay visits, oi ou the day.s of cere¬ 
monies, use Europee.ii slippers. . 

PURAND.] S 
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The la»iguQge and religion of those people arc those %vhich tlw* 
Ambia&s brought into Afnca. Mnhometanisni was preached by 
die ConqiieroiS; and was adopted by the Africans who submitted 
tQfhem: tl^e othcis wore exterminated. Soon the conquerors 
and the vanqiubhed became one people, professed the same reli¬ 
gion, and spoke the same language. 

Of all known languages, ihc Arabic is the most extensive. 
It is spoken in the thiee Arabias, in Palestine, S^ria, Mesapo- 
tamia, £g>pt, on the coasts of Abex and Daiien, in tlir king¬ 
doms of Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, Morocco, and Talife/; m 
the immense countries which are in tlie environs and to the south 
of the Atlas;on tlu* banks of the Nile, the Niger, the Senegal, 
and th6 Gambia; in shoit, it is the prevailmg tongue wheicver 
Mahometanism is established, but it is often disfigured by the 
dialects of the dilFcrcnt nations who have adojited it. 

It is the same with the religion of Mahomet, which w’as 
founded by valour, and cxtcn<led by force : it has yielded in many 
pa'ils to the manners and customs of tlic people on whom it has 
been imposed. The Moois, for example, aie ciicuincised; but 
thej have nO fixed time for that ceremony, and lluy never pei- 
foim it till a^ter the age of thiitLcn jeais. 'Mic gills of thf'^e 
people arc exempted imm it, though djoie are some who make 
this opcrat'oii bv inflicting a slight In the destit they 

have no mo‘>qiu ”, but the\ me. t in the open :iu : foi tlie duty 
whic !i tluy ii.ost ‘eii!pu!ousl\ ob'oive, i. t’l ,t of pKi>ei,of wha h 
thtie aies. vtial icpctitioji'- m a da}, and the fiist of whitli be¬ 
gins beioi e sun-i isc. 

^J'he talhe, oi piifs’, is icmnikuhh for his long beaid; and is 
dressed lu a p:ec. of wooUeiu loth, half white aiuMvalf ciitiisoii, 
whif li floats li.os^'ly ab mt ins body. Ills f'guie is (inaciatid by 
fasting eiul the f^outiaual wearing a kind of chuph t of an enoi- 
^'Ui IIIrtfid his voii ( IS meiaiichof v and laiiiciit'ible. lie be- 
"gin^-Wsriffiee by ordtiing the people to Kune and ian'>'^ thein- 
seKes under liis baniiei, to hofii arid ‘.ing tlu pia:e s of th<*[)io- 
phet; they all run towaids him with the most he*v uspecr. 
The tali)' first iriehues huiistlf towaitls the (*aith, lUtis with 
his hands ihit.m which k.s fed have icstc 1, inid tie n taking a 
handful of that whirh hasbeen sullud by his'.lops, he, for 
want of watoi, liifi.* ito.ii Ins face, hands, and aims, in ol¬ 
der to purify hiMsi *f, in win. h action the people all iiiulati 
him. 

After the th<’V i^’inain for some time squat on the 

ground, trace widi die fingi'is different figuies on the saiul, and 
move thiir hands loiind t’u'ir heads, as if they were anointing 
themsehes with a fioly miction. In their piayeis the Moois 
prewrve ihi most profound respect: the women, v\ho only 
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. Rssist at those of the morning and at ten in the evening, place 
thrmsrlves at tlte entrance of their tents, and reimun with their 
faces turned towards the lising situ, it d<ic8 not a)^>ear that 
these people know the obligation of pilgiimages to Mecca; but 
they observe w ith the utmost sciupulousness the rhaimidfin, or 
ient. 

The talbe is both the piiest and schoolmaster: his scholars 
assemble every evening belore the tent, and by the light of 
a laige fire he teaches thtm some sentencch of the koiuii, and 
initiates tlu m in the principles of their religion. His greatest 
anxiety, however, seems to be to inspire them with an iiisur' 
mouiitublc uvetsion from straiigcis, and exticiiie liorrol' at 
the name of a Ciiiistian. '^lliese piincipl^s, when once iui‘- 
)>ibed, arc never effaced from their minds, and throughout 
the whole of their life thev think the murder of an Euiopeaii no 
greater ciiinc than that of a dog. 'J'lie scholars write their Ics- 
smis OH small tablets, as paper is too scarce for coinmoii use. 

liilc they arc at their daily occupations, the boys cairy these 
taldets at their bucks; and when they have learnt to lead and 
wiite, and huve acquired a few prajers by hcait, tivey are con- 
sideicd sulficicntH iufonffletL, ami above llie rank of children: 
ihev then look with contempt upon the unlettered Negroes, and 
»\eii upon tlicii own countivmen who have not made such pio- 
iiicss in science as thcnisolves. 

All the Moon of the desert acknowledge the supremacy of the 
King of Morocco, but they pa) him no liibiitc, and live in the 
grc.itost independence. Some of these people have abandoned 
the dc sells, and taken up their residence in the towns, wheic 
llie\ employ themselves in commerce, and cmry on diflrrciit 
tiades; but they aic looked upon by the otherk with contempt, 
and as having dcgimeiatcd from the nobleness of their Piic*'*!/is: 
otheishave cstuLlishcd spots in the or fields,here they 

devote thciiiiclvt s tn agiicultuic ; and c\en lh< aie stigmatised 
as degenciate, and unwoithy of the name of Aiabs. 

The ical Aiab*-, indeed, aic those wliotncimp in tl v' deseit, 
who Ine in complvU iiheily, and only ackno\ ledge as their ru- 
prrioi s the (hit is of iheii t) Ibes. 'I’hose likew i-'o are i e.il Ai abs, 
vvlio live hubiluallv in a state of wai, who kill for the of 
robbing their victims, and v»ho .steal whatever comes in Uicir 
W'ay; so that the epithets of Aiab and thief ;uc svnoniinous. 

There is in die deseit and on the banks of the Senegal a race 
named AzomuUf to whom the name of Aiab prbpeily belongs; 
they aie neither herdsmen, mcrcliants, nor cultivatois; but are 
vagi ants, thieves b'y profession, and consequently Moors or 
Arabs b) acknowledged title, "llieu tiade, which rciideis them 
dreaded by and odious to all their iieighbouis, keeps them iu 
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continual alarm at being surprised and punished by those who«rf, 
tiiey have plundered, they are therefore always on‘the ah it, and 
continually changing their encampments; in consequence of 
which they have their tents more convenient and poi table, while 
themselves aie lightly armed and clothed, in older that tiiey may 
cany off booty with greater swiftness. It is, however, the Ne¬ 
groes only whom they plunder; for an instance seldom occuis of 
other Moors being the objects of their outrage. They make 
frequent excursions on the otlier side of the river, and carry oif 
whatever they find, whether men, women, cattle, piovisions, 
or poultry, so that they are the gicatest pli^ue with which the 
Negroes are afHicted. 

The Moors in general like long jouniiev. 1 have observed 
that those of the dcscit do not go to Mecca; but the reason i% 
that this pilgrimage would be too long and unprofitable: they, 
however, frequently go to Galam and the more eastern king¬ 
doms ; or, in fact, to c\ery part where they expect to find an ad- 
\antageous change. 

All the people of the interior svant salt; the Moois therefore 
bring it them, as well as tlie linen and iron-w ork which they i e- 
ceive from the Europeans, and they get in exchange gold, ele¬ 
phants* teeth, civet, and slaves. They set off in paities, like a 
caravan, and on their way they use thcpiivilege which they have 
assumed of appropriating to themselves whatever tiny eun find, 
whether belonging to iheir enemies or friends; who, however, 
cease to be the lattei, if thev possess what suits the pitiposc of 
the banditti. Tlicii jouiney has, therefore, u double object, and 
they seldom fail to attain it. 

On rf turning from the intei ior they generally divide, and some 
of them go hoijjle, while othcis repair to the banks of the Sc- 
aiidseveral go even to Fez and Morocco. 'J*o these last- 
’'placcs they convey their gold, elephants’ teeth, and 
slaves in particular, us, from a religious principle, they aie foi- 
bidden to sell the childien gV Muhomet to infidels. This pie- 
cept, however, is not always scrupulously observed: tfie tube 
of Azounas in pai titular despise it, and sell to u^ at Ish* St. 
Louis a considerable number of slaves. 

Tlieie IS certainly a communication between the Senegal and 
and Morocco. 1 knew several Moors who had peifoinied this 
journey, and one of whom who came to reside at Isle at St. 
Louis, more than once offered to conduct to Morocco any while 
person with whom 1 might entrust him, and>bring him back by 
the same route. This pioject would have beep cariicd into exe¬ 
cution, had niy affairs allowed me to reside longpr on the island. 

I know that these jouriiit's aie difficult; bat Jr think that their 
dangers are exaggerated. It is possible to open routes iu 
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fo procure aiy[.w jiifornti^ii^ diai may berrequired relative to 
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It Uilt this same dei^i% between the banks of the Senegal and 
the fsle of Arguin^thatthei'e are to the northward, three fortstsof 
that sjpecics of trae whicli .produces the gum, and which on that 
•account is called the gum>trde. They arc all situated at nearly 
• an equal distance from the river, and vyhich is supposed to be 
aboi'^ forty leagues: the forests are tm leagues distaut from each 
Other. The fii st is called Sahel; tlie second, which is the largest,- 
•I^biar; and the third is kn^wn by the name of jilf§tack. Se¬ 
veral small clusters of gum-trees, independent of these forests^ 
lure to be found at many otlier points of the Senegal. 

71ie tree which pi'oduces the gUin is a small species of Acacia i 
it is tlioniy, branched, and load^ with leaves, which arc rough, 
alviays green, very narrow, and of a middling length: its doners 
are w'hite, and have but petals, which form a calix, filled 
with stsnnina of the same colour, surrounding a pistilliim which, 
changes into a cod or husk from three to four inches Icmg: this 
at the bcgiiming is round and green; but at its inaturit) acquiies 
the' colour of a dead leaf. It is tilled with small, round, hard, 
and blackish seeds, which ser\G fur the reproduction of the 
tree. 

The gum is nothing else than the siqrerabundant parts of the 
sap of this tree, which sap being too small in quantity, ami 
itruwn rapidly up by the heat of the sun, swells the libres of the 
tree, bursts the imperceptible coats which suriouud it, and make 
a passage througb the pores of the bark. This newer happeu^ 
when the tree only has die necessary quantity of sap for its pre¬ 
servation and grow th; and then, if gum be wished for, it is ne¬ 
cessary to use violence, and gain it from the nutriment of the 
tree by means of incision, 'i'his practice udbrus some product', 
but cannot be executed without the loss of a large pui tioii of the 
gum that escapes ihrougli those incisioiis, which the sap aUvavs 
endeavours to heal. 

Two gum liaivo'jb are made everv' vear: the fiist, which is 
the must abundant, taki s place in Decemla-r: the knobs are 
then larger, cloaiior, and drier. 'I’his haiv^gst is the best, becau'ie 
the ruins, which huv<‘ just ceased, have inoisleiied the earth, 
whicli has, in coiist quriice, afforded a more abuiidaut sap to the 
trees; and this the heat of the sun has hatl time to consolidate, 
though without drying it. The second harvest is made in 
JVlarch; but this adbrds less, and the pividuce is of an inferior 
quality, because the beat is then too violent, and it is necessary 
to make incisions before the gum can be obtained. 

iiufore the Senegal guni was known) that from Arabia fur- 
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nislicd the whole consumption of Europe; Lut skice this (UscGa 
very the formei Ii:is suj)ei'se(lcd the latter, and the Arabiau gum 
is no longer to be seen: the little, however, which docs coinc 
^ to us is del ived from the Levant by the Provencals. T-liey are iif 
tlic habit of boasting of its properties as far beyond those of the 
Senegal gum; but several experiments liave proved, that one is as 
good as the otlier, aud may be employed for tlie same purposes, 
!Ecsid('s the usual application of it in manufactures and medicine, 
wc have a way of depriving it of its natural faintness ; and, in 
several towns in France, they make it into excellent preserves. 
The Moor^ and Negroes are very fond of eating it in its crude 
state. 

I’he regular consumption of this gum iu Europe is estimated 
at lOOO tons of 2000 lbs. each. Tlie Indhi Company formerly 
imported, every year, 1200 Moorish quintals (the quintal is reck¬ 
oned equal to QOOlbs. French.) Ai present our trade is about 
1,500,000lbs.; and we might extend it to 2,000,000, without 
tlie concurrence of the English at Portendick. 

I’he price of gum is always regulated by the number of pieces 
of Guinea which it costs at first hand, and this price varies every 
year in consequence of the diflereiice in the harvests, but chiefly 
from a combination amongst tiie purchasers. This combination 
was, a year or two since, carried to such an extent, tliat the 
ship-owners lost fifty per cent, by the expedition. In iny time, 
17S5 and 178(), the price of the quautar, which weighed 2400lbs. 
was fi.xed at ten pieces of Guinea: it lias since Ixien raised to 
fifty, and even sixty pieces; it will, probably, soon get above an 
hundred: in .short, the JMoors will ruin the French, if govern¬ 
ment do not interfere, aud check the effects of their combinatiou. 
According to the relative value of merchandise, the gum, in time 
of peace, ought to cost, on the spot, from fifteen to twenty 
sous per pound, and be worth in France from forty to forty-five 
sous. 

Three races or tribes of Moors, each of whom have their 
chief, frequent the desert v\Inch borders on the Senegal, collect 
the guni, and carry on the trade exclusively. The first is called 
I'rarzifs, aud occupies all the country comprised between Ar- 
guiii, St. Jolin’.s river, and the Senegal. This country extends 
from the shores of the sea to forty leagues iii-luud; and the 
chief of the tribe is a descendant of Alikandora, whose name is 
celebrated in the festivals of the country: his name is Alikouri. 
The state is hereditary; and the eldest son of the king succeeds 
the fatlier. In default of children, the crown descends to the near¬ 
est relation of the reigning family. 

Alikouri being almost always encamped near Portendick 
causes the gum which is collected by his tribe, to be convened 
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thither, ami only sends to Isle St. Louis what he cannot find 
' room for at Portendick. Our government pays him annually 
a duly of 11,347 'francs; and he likewise receives considerable 
fees from our merchant ships. 

The second tribe is known by the name of Marabous of 
Armancour. The chief of this race is named Chems, and is 
also named ulad-el-llagi: these collect the gum from the fo¬ 
rests of Lebiar, and bring it to the French in the Senegal, at 
about forty leagues only from Isle St. Louis. It docs not appear 
that goveniment pays any duty to tlie Marabous of Armaiicour, 
though they get much by trading with us, and the merchant ves¬ 
sels pay them nearly the same fees as to king Alikouri. All the 
members of this tribe are Marabous, that is, doctors or preach¬ 
ers of the law of Mahomet; they aie hypocritical and supersti¬ 
tious; but they have good memories, are artful in their commer¬ 
cial dealings, and reason well on the course of the .stars, whidi 
they aic in the habit of observing. 

i’he Bracknazians are the thiid fribe of Moors: they have a 
king named ILiniet Mocktav, whose dignity is hereditary. They 
collect their gum from the forest of Alfatack, and sell it to the 
French near Pt)d<)r. 

This kind of fair or market is held in die open airr it begins 
jn April, and ends in June or early in Jidy; the rains then set in, 
and give the signal for retreat. They do not weigh the gum, but 
serve it in a ciitjic measure called (fufuitar, which should be of a 
size that was long ago agreed on between the Moors and the 
Froncli, but which the latter have taken care to augment, as of¬ 
ten as they have found an opportunity. The measure is rixed on 
deck; it has a sliding bottom, which lets the contents full into 
the hold as soon as the iiicasure is full. At first it contained 
about 220 lbs. of eight ounces to the pound; but its size has so 
much increased, that at the time of my residence in the Senegal 
it held 2400 such pounds; I believe it has not been thought pru¬ 
dent tQ increase the size of the measure beyond this point. The 
Moors, however, are too cunning to be imposed on by such a 
gross artifice; and have therefore increased the price in the pro¬ 
portion already mentioned, which is about equal to the frauds 
practised in the measure. 

During my stay at l.sle St. Louis, I entered Into some treaties 
with these tribes relative to the gum trade; andin vVpril 17B5, 1 
went to the fort of Podor, where the trade was going on. I 
there fouiid king Ilaniet Mocktar, his brother, the queen, their 
daughter, and suite. The Moors received me kindly, and I 
jiasserl the day with them. The next day the king, his brother, 
queen, and the daughter, made me ask them to dinner: they 
rinne betimes; and it is a tact, that during the tw'o months 
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vfliie r mnaincd in the environs of Podor, this family con- 
ajtautly hotioumt me vi itli their company. 

I received them with distinction^ tind under discharge of 
cannon. We dined under a tent, which 1 hud caused to bo 
erected upon deck. Hainet Mgcktar was a fine figure^ large, 
and well made; he was covered with a scarlet cloak, embroider', 
ed with yellow tinsel; fais hat was laced in the same manner, 
and he wore green half-boots. After tlie first compliments, he 
began to put himself at his ease by taking off his clothes; and 
be, as well as the rest of his people, remained only in their 
shirts. His brother had no mark of distinction, but was dressed 
like the other Moors. The queen, Avho appeared to be about 
thiity-five years old, was of an ordinary si/e, but so prodigiously 
fat, that she could not walk without the support of two men, 
who ne\er quitted her. The daughter was about sixteen or 
Seventeen >cars old, and had a pleasant physiognoni}': her figure 
was pel fectiy handsome. Iloth mother and daughter were dress¬ 
ed according to the custom of the country, but they were 
covered with gold and corals. 

The dinner W'as very convivial, and the guests conducted 
themselves with die utmost decency and discretion, not the smull« 
tst excess or disturbance taking place. During the whole time 
of dinner we were regaled by music of the king’s band. 

In the evening the guests retired within the fort; and every 
succeeding morning they not only rctiirm d the visit, but remained 
with me the whole day. We often went to walk on the banks 
ot the liver, and the king’s daughtei was always of the paity. 
Site taught me a few Arabic uuids, and 1 in return instructed 
Lci in Flench; m which she made such progress, that before w'e 
separated, she could expiess her wishes, and ask for wliatc\er 
&>he wanted Tlie king and queen testified no uneasiness at tliu 
familiarities that passed between us. 

One da^ this yoiins princess conceived she had a complaint 
agaiiHt one of my clei ks, named Bourdonnois, she having taken 
otfeiiee at a proposition which she did nut rightly uiidci-staud. 
She app(alcd to me, and relieved her mind hy shedding tears. 
The Ling e<^>ming in unexpectedly, and observing the state of his 
daughlei, dew into a dieadful lage. f ordered the clerk to be 
brought fonvaid, and w itlioiit w iahing to hear what he had to 
b.iv, gave orders, that he should Ik embarked, and sent to Isle 
St. J.ouis: I was immediately olieved. As he was going away, 
the king and his d.inghtei i<leiit<‘d, and iiitrcated me to pardon 
him. i prettsidcd that J would not excuse him; but they press¬ 
ed me to forgive him, and finding that I still refused, tlie prin- 
ro-is fell at my feet. I raised hci immediately, and granted h t 
request. As soon as she was sure that tlie man vv ould be lilij 
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rated, her fece was overspread with smiles, and I recognised by 
this trait the goodness of her heart. The king himself went to 
fetch back Bourdonnois,* he brought him before me, and the < 
pretended injury was forgotten. On this occasion iny conduct 
was politic, and was attended wdth success. 1 suddenly termi¬ 
nated a discussion which might have become serious, if i had 
seemed to doubt of the offence, or hesitated to repair it. 

1 have mentioned this anecdote by way of opposition to the 
naturally obdurate, barbarous, and cruel character of the Moors 
ill general. It is a light upon the dark picture which 1 have al¬ 
ready given of their savage manners; and it affords a proof, that 
our connections with these people render them more commu¬ 
nicative, sensible, and humane. 


CHAP. XV. 


ACCOUNT or A JOURNEY BY LAND FROM ISLE ST. LOUIS, 
ALONG THE SENEGAL, TO GALAM, IN WHICH ARE 
GIVEN THE PARTICULARS OF THE DIFFERENT COUN¬ 
TRIES, INHABITANTS, AND PRODUCTS ON THE ROUTE. 

-OF THE KINGDOMS OF CAHOR, JOLOF, BARRA OR 

MANDING, BAMBOUK, JOULY, MERINA, B ' *^0 U, Scc. &C. 

o N setting off for Isle St. Louis, I promised that I would 
penetrate into tiic interior of Africa, and decide our doubts as to 
the state of tliat part of the world. The same project had ex¬ 
cited the attention of the EugliHh; and 1 must declare that t 
was eager to imitate, or even to anticipate, them in such aii un¬ 
dertaking. Nevertheless 1 did not wish to venture upon one of 
those jouniies w hich, transporting a single man, without any fixed 
object, amidst savage hordes, exposes him to all sorts of priva¬ 
tions and risques,without affording him proper means of informa¬ 
tion : but, on the other hand, 1 was well aware that those dan¬ 
gers, which often occur, arc provoked by imprudence, or exag- 
g^jted by misfortune and a wish to excite interest. 

/it was, however, iny wisii to visit an unknown soil, but which 
1 thought less liable to difficulty and labour; and I resolved to 
execute what had, till then, appeared impracticable—a journey 
by land from Isle St. Louis to Galam. My intention was, should 
I succeed, to t.'^avei afterward.s over land to Morocco and'J'unis 
My choice of this journey for a trial likewise had another 
motive. I wished to know if the inconvcniencies of the route 
^'liich I was about to trace through the interior of the country. 


Tlic niillior, doubtless, meant that he would cause these jouniies to be 
rfedited; for it does not appear that he liail any intention of performing 

treiu himself.- Ed. 

DURAND.] T 
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would not be much less than those of the voyage hitherto per¬ 
formed along the coast of the Senegal, to arrive at fort St. 

•Joseph, the most distant of our factories. 

This attempt met with the most complete success. I shall 
proceed to give an account of it, in which it will be seen that 
the Negroes, though a\aricious and needy, received my traveller 
with ad'ection of the most hospitable and generous kind; that 
they appeared with all their natural good qualities, and the 
simplicity of the early ages; and that tliey every m here professed 
a desire to gain inforinatiuii with all the efforts of a uuie people 
approaching towards civilization; while tiny eagerly expressed 
their wish, that would establish oursedves an *ngM ihcni. 

I must first make knonu what niraii.-) wi-.e i i e.iy pcjwc'r for 
executing my project, and x\lrat ineaMuts J i.t .nglit would 
insure it succ ess. 1 had no compass in my possessir,n, :>nd ua.s 
therefore obliged to regulate llie jomut y by the course of the 
stars, and the indications of the nativess. 

I could not hope for any gre at accuiac}' in the observations 
which might be made during the journey; but I imposed an 
obligation on the person, whom 1 cniplcp.ed lo perform it, to 
mark the number of da}s’ march by the rising and setting of the 
sun, so as to point out, as nearly as possible, the lionr of his 
arrival at, and de.partiirc from, each station. I also piesscdhiiii 
to note in his journal, tlic changes he might experii nee in the 
soil, tlic hills, mountains, forc'sts, trees, lakes, rivulets, ani¬ 
mals, and kinds of cultivation, lb* wa- likewise to observe the 


different tribes which he might iiioc-l with in Ins route, and to 
give an account of tin ir manners, cn.-tomN, n iigiori, language, 
and the ic,‘ceptioii wliicli he nu t with amongst lluMii. ^ly nlte- 
rior object was, that, after making all lhcs»; icmarks on the coun¬ 


try, he should prcjiare the people; for a general inlorcomsc with 
the French, discover the exact sitnatioii of their gold mines, and 
continue his route; as far as the isthmus of Suez, ufterw hieli lu^ might 
return to France from some of tlie ]>orls iii the Mediterranean. 


1 have to regret, that the noble enterprize wliich I 1. d 


planned, though equal to iin expectations, was far from affording 
the results which might have been expected; as, since my de¬ 
parture, it has never been followed up, and bi'causc the principal 
agent in it became the vic:tim of an unpardonable negligence. 

M. Rtibault, the person employed under iny orders in this 
expedition, left Isle St. Louis on the lllh January, 1786, in 


company with a Marabou Moor, named Sidy Caraehi: this 
Moor, from his quality as priest and doctor of laws, ciijoM*d, 
like all his cast, the greatest veneration from all the hordes i/i 
Africa. I gave Uiibault tw'o domestic Negroes, three camels 
carry the baggage aiid convey the travellers, and ordered him 
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such a supply, of provisions, merchandize, and arms, as I con¬ 
ceived adequate to the undertaking. The party set off from 
Candiolle, whither I accompanied them, on the lijth, at break of 
day. After a march of seven hours, over a Hat soil covered 
with paim-trec.s, they arrived at a village called Camessoii, the 
master of whom received them with great kindness, and gave 
them a preparation of Hour and. milk. 

Kach village, in this part of Al'rica, has a chief known by the 
title of master. In some parts of the country the nunio does not 
corrt'spond with that of mijster; hut the prerogatives aud attri¬ 
butes of tlje i.’hief are the saiiu'. ll<; n'Ceives a tiibiite from all 
the iniiabitauts for his expenses, and is charged with executing 
■ the orders of the king in whatever relates to the police or gene¬ 
ral justice, except that recourse is had to tlie sovereign iu cases 
'of courleiiiiiation to death or slavery. This e.stablishinent is 
iieai lv the same as the feudality vt hich is said to have prevailed 
ill the I'arliesL limes of the creation. The inastei is the lord of 
the village. 

On si'ttiii.g out after his repast, at throe in the afternoon, Ru- 
baiilt arrived by .seven at another village, named Bety, where h« 
passud the night: this he left at ten next morning, and at seven 
in the evening eamc to a third village, called Merine-Giob. 

The inliahitanls of this village were celebrating the Gammon, 
which is an annual festival in honour of the birth of Mahomet; 
it lasts three days. Here Jbibault was well treated, and pro-, 
ceeded onwards the next uiorniiig at six o’clock. The country 
over which he travellcti this day was covered with little hamlets. 
Amongst the trees he observed a white tamarind, or ape’s bread- 
tree, of so extraordinary a size that he stopped to measure it, 
aiul found it to be ei.glity-four feet in circumference. He next 
reached Gure, a village governed by a prince of the royal family; 
and afterwards that of am-Hyren, where he arrived at noon, 
and stopped for three hours till the intense heat had subsided. 
The chief here refreshed him, and had him taken to a couch, 
where he ordered one of Jiis women to stand and fan him. 

/ On the l6th, after passing through several small Negro vil¬ 
lages, he arrived at that of Merine, where the inhabitants re¬ 
ceived him with acclamations, which testiiicd their great plea¬ 
sure. The master and the principal inhabitants came iu bodies 
to salute liim, and kept off their people, who pressed on him 
through curiosity. At the same time a prince named Yousoufat, 
the governor of a neighbouring village, having heard of the ar- 
l^rival of a white man, came with a numerous suite of cavalry, 
Jand ottered his services. This prince urged him to stop a few 
days ill his village, vvhich he declined, but was obliged to pro-r 
inise UiRt he would accept the off er on his return. On the 17thj 
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when he was about to leave the village of Merine, the master 
came with great cerejnony to wish biin a good .journey i he 
prostrated himself at his feet, kissed his hands, and refused to 
accept of any present whatever. 

He next reached the village of Beteldiabi, where tlie people 
came out and danced before him to the sounds of the instruments 
of th«»ir country, which are the rude kind of drum already de¬ 
scribed, and one which resembles our mandolines. It is re¬ 
markable, that the Negroes of the Senegal can never accustom 
themselves to European drums, with which they have been ac¬ 
quainted for a length of time. 

The village of Beteldiabi is the last in this direction which 
belongs to the kingdom of Cayor. Rubault left it at three in ' 
the afternoon, and travelled the rest of the day, and a great part 
of the night, through a forest which is near this place. He saw' 
in it a great number of tigers, lions, wolves, and other ferocious 
aniinals, which came very near to his party at different time.s, 
and whose roarings were dreadful. This forest was composed of 
palm, tamarind, gum, and other large trees, of wliich Ilubault 
did not know the species. 

The kingdom is a dismemberment of the Yolofs. ^*»The 
extent of the latter was so great, that its king, Burba-Yolof, 
not being able to govern it himself, was obliged to divide it 
into several provinces, and entrust them to lieutcnan^gene- 
rals. 'ITie one who governed the countiy now calthl the 
kingdom of Cayor, soon revolted, and eaused himself to be de¬ 
clared king of the country in whleii he was stationed. Some 
others followed his example ; and thus were composed the stalt.s 
- of Brack and Siratick, which formed parts of the above-men¬ 
tioned empire, but which are now independent kingdoms. At 
length the legitimate sovereign had only the smallest part of his 
territories left him, and this was the worst and the most distant 
from commercial intercourse. Notwithstanding this almost ge¬ 
neral defection, Burba-Yolof always maintained his pretensions 
to the countries which he had lost. lie found a favourable o ;'7 
portunity for attacking tlie kingdom of Cayor, and hastened to. 
turn it to advantage. 

The people, irritated at the tyranny of Darnel, were disgusted 
with his government, and w i'^hed to shake off the yoke. Burba- 
Yolof fomented this dissension, and speedily raising an army, 
attacked Darnel, who was killed in tlie first battle, and iiis forces / 
were defeated and dispersed. On this occasion Burba-Yolof / 
gave many proofs of valour, but he wanted prudence. He en- 
tered, it is true, on an usiirpc'd domain; but the people wishodi, 
him to make his conquest legitimate by a new election, which 
could not fail to be in his favour. Far, however, from adopting 
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tills simple formality, he treated those proiul people like revolted 
subjects j on which the great men w'ithdrew to Tin, king of 
13:io!, and intreated his protection against their sovereign, whom 
they now stigmatized as an usurper. Latir-Fat-Soiicab6, king of 
Baol, entered immediately into the view's of the refugees, and 
fearing that he W'ould himself be driven from his territories, if 
he gave Burba-Yulof time to strengthen himself in Cayor, he 
raised a body of troops, whose number was rapidly augmented by 
the discontentcil hordes who quitted the kingdom of Cayor. He 
then conducted them with so much skill and courage, that he 
beat Burba-Yolof in several skirmishes, and killed him in a ge¬ 
neral engagement; on which such of his army as were not cut 
in pieces took flight, so that, in a short time, the kingdom of 
Cayor had neither enemies to fear, nor a sovereign to gq- 
•Vei n it. 

Hiflicito king Tin had only acted as an auxiliary: he hud 
played the part of a man who, seeing his neighbour’s house on 
fire, runs and uses all his efforts to extinguish the tiaiiies in order 
that he may pri^serve his own. He had only taken [lart in this 
quarrel to inaintuiii an equilibrium amongst his neighbours, and 
to prevent the most poworfu! from overrunning the others ; but 
now finding himself at the head of a numerous army, he wished 
to possess hiin‘;elf of the kingilom of Cayor, and to keep it by 
covering his usurpation with the veil of a legitimate election. 
With this view he convoked all the notables of the kingdom, 
and> on the appointed day, the people repaired to a vast plain, on 
which the army of Tin was encamped. He addressed them on 
the necessity of having a king who would govern them with equi¬ 
ty, and protect them from iii\asi(jn; declared that he knew no 
person better qualified for such duties than liimsclf; and without 
waiting for their opinions, he added, that whoever did not im¬ 
mediately approve of his proposition he should consider as hia 
capital enemy. He even went farther, and pronounced the 
DesQuie Sabttiy which is the most terrible oath in use amongst 
ih* Negroes: it is a violent imprecation; and he thundered it 
/s a solemn defiance against whoever might qjipose his election. 

' All the electors acutely h it this injury, which was the greatest 
that could be done to them. The Negroes never pardon it, and 
nothing can efface it but the poniard: they were, how ever, in 
the midst of a conquering army, which would have cut them in 
pieces if they had presumed to oppose the wishes of its chief; 

■ they therefore looked atone another for some time in melancho- 
lly silence, and seeing that they had no alternative, they acknow- 
X'dged him as king, to the pnjudice of the heirs of the sovereign 
whom he had killed, and whom they already began to regret. 

As soon as he was proclaimed king he (fiatributed honorary ti- 
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tl€8 to some of the electors, promised rewards lo others, and 
.assumed the functions of royalty without waitinj; to .be bathed in 
a spring consecrated to the coronation of the Lings of Cayor. 
He took the name of Darnel, and abandoned that of Tin; he 
then received the homage of the great people, ^ho took the oath 
* of fidelity, and appointed two lieiiteuant-gencrals to govern the 
kingdoms of Cayor and Baol. 

At length his usurpation bring evident, and his cruelties 
having rendered him odious to the whole state, he hegnn to i’ear 
that the principal people might raise the rc.st against him; to 
prevent which he cut off the heads of those whom he suspected, 
and sought to gain the aftectirn of his s.ibjeels by opposing the 
demands which the notables had upon their vassals, and which 
they bad a right to receive; This measure luincd them, and 
obliged them to retire to the neighbouring stales. But llie pco-*' 
pie, though relieved from flu; tribute, ^v'erc neither richer nor 
happier; as Daniel soon apjiiopriatod to liimse.if what the great 
men used to receive. He made himself rich at the expense of 
all, and by ruining them all without distinction, he deprived 
them of the means of rebellion. 

By such conduct this prince maintained himself upon the 
throne of Darnel uutii his death. The two states of Cayor and 
Baol, which he had united to his dominion, were afli'rwards 
divided, but they remained with his family: that of Jhiiba- 
Yolof has never been able to recover its rights, and appears to 
have renounced them. 

The de scendants of Latir-Fal-Soucahe still rcigii at Cayor and 
Baol. This family, elevated by crime, has gradually acquired 
wisdom and moderation. It has had much influence on our 
comiiicrcial and political operations, which it still preserves, and 
nothing indicates that it will lose its present power and conside¬ 
ration. 

I have already touched on the subject of this revolution; but I 
have now added some circumstances that were oinitt<'d, and 
which 1 think relate essentially to the history of the country, f- 

On the 18lh January, after travelling part of the night, 
bauit arrived at four in the morning at Bequokie, the first vil-N 
lage in the kingdom of Yolof, which he left on the ] 9th; and, 
after passing two or three oilujrs, he was met, on the 20tli, by 
an envoy from the king of Yolof, who came to congratulate him, 
and escort him to the village in which the king resided: it is 
called Hicarkor, and our traveller was conducted to a large 
square in front of tjie king’s hut. Immediately the sovereign ap-^ 
proached, followed by bis whole court, and having on his left j, 
great number of those buffoons whom the Negroes call griottes: 
there are both men knd women who devote themselves to this 
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profession, for which they are reckoned infamous, and deprived 
of burial. Their actions are highly gross and indecent: therein 
a party of them for each village; and as they have a right to in¬ 
sult and injure those against whom they have a complaint, they are 
very well treated during their life, and even enjoy a sort of 
respect; but at their death the people avenge themselves by 
offering the greatest insults to their remains, and generally 
suspend their bodies on a tree. At Senegal, however, where 
the peo{)Io arc more civilized and humane, they are interred like 
the rest. 

Those who accompanied the king of Volof sung songs in praise 
of his goodness, and celebrated the arrival of a white man. One 
of them carried a mat for the king to scat himself on the instant 
lie might wish to rest. Oncoming up to Hubaiilt, the king receiv¬ 
ed him with open arms, and taking him afl'ectinnately by the hand, 
held it a long time; he then caused a mat to be spread, and 
placing liiinseif upon it, made the stranger sit on. his right-hand. 
'J'hcn, after a silence of some time, he asked him what liad brought 
a white man into his slates, where one had never ^ln•i^cd before? 
Kiibault explained that he had been sent to Galam b}’ iVT. Durand, 
and was ordeicd to salute his Yolof majesty, and to express the 
desire of the Frcneh government to form an establishment in his 
kingdom. This answer })leased the king, who immediately or¬ 
dered a hut to be prepared for him, to which he was con¬ 
ducted to repose. About noon, a prince belonging to the royal 
family came with great ceremony, to invite him to dinner at the 
hut of the king; on reaching which he observed a 3 'Oung Negress 
washing tlie sovereign s feet; she left off as soon as the stranger ap¬ 
peared, and the king then taking him ijito another apartment, 
they sat down togetlier on the same mat. They parted with 
great reremony, and the next day the king expressed the high 
.satisfaction he felt at the proposition of M. Durand; and assured 
Kubaiilt that he would do every thing in his power to favour the 
Trench. He then requested the envoy to accept an axe, and 
r.' essed him to remain some days longer in the village, in order 
virhat his subjects might see him, and consign the fact to their 
history, that, during his reign, they had hud the happiness to 
know' that a white man had ariived in their country. 

On the 23d, the king had a long conversation with Riibault, 
witli the aid of tw'o interpreters, and informed him, that an escort 
w ould be ready ou the 26th to accompany him to Galain. After 
the conference, the ladies of the court,W'ith their attendants, came 
,^to visit him; they approached very near to Inm, seeming to ex- 
'aniinc him with great curiosity, and described their sensations to 
each other in a very low voice. They alj seemed satisfied with. 
the sight, ami expressing their w'ishes for his healtfi and happi^ 
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nesS; retired; amongst the number were four of the king’s 
wives. 

On the 25th, at two in the afternoon, M. RubauU was ready 
for his departure; when he received a most aficctionate and 
pompous tareweli iVoni tlie royal family, the king declaring that 
he would himself write a letter to M. Ourand. fie then ac¬ 
companied him to the spot where his camels were waiting, and 
king him kindly by the hand, said, I pray the Lord to pre- 
Tve thee on thy journey.” 

The king gave Ilubault three men to accompany him to 
Galam; and on leaving tlic village of iliearkor, they travelled 
over a large plain planted with gum-trees, of which the Negroes 
appeared to know neither the use nor value. On quitting this 
|)iain on the 27th, he was informed, tliat for the next four days’ 
journey, he w ould meet with no habitation, but would have to 
pass through a vast and didicidt forest, ail the trees of which 
were of a thorny nature, and \ cry close together. Arrangements 
were in consequence made: they reached the wood at noon, and 
travelled in the midst for the remainder of the day and part of 
the night. They then waited for the return of the .sun, and re¬ 
posed, together with llieir camels, in a space surrounded ■ by a 
large fire. They beard, and occasionally saw several lions; but 
these animals made oH* on hearing the slightest noise. M. Ku- 
bault travelled through this large forest from the 2Sth to the 
Slst; and he asserts, that half of it is tilled with gum-trees. 

At five in the evening he left the kingdom of Yolof, and en¬ 
tered that of liana. I have observed that the king promised to 
write me a letter, and send it by three of his subjects: this expe¬ 
dition shortly afterwards look place. 1 received the three Negroes • 
with much distinction’, and kept them a fortnight at Isle St. 
Louis; after which 1 sent them home with a proper answ'er, and 
presents for the king and his family. 

I'lie letter of King liabakoury expressed the delight he expe¬ 
rienced at tlie sight of a white'man, and the superior happiness 
he should derive from my acquaintance. It concluded with in¬ 
viting me to come and see him. In my answer I regretted iha^^ 

] could not have that pleasure, in consequence of being obliged ' 
to return to France, but that 1 expected soon to come back again, 
and should take the first opportunity of paying him a visit. 

From the dismemberment of the kingdom of Yolof, have not 
only been formed seveial powerful kingdoms, particularly those ^ 
ofCayor, Wales, and Foules, which reach along the Senegal, ' 
from Galam to its mouth, but they cut off all communication^ 
between the Yolofs and that river. Hence these people being' 
confined in the interior, have lost much of their power and 
commercial inilueiice;''but even as it now is, the Yolof king- 
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dom, on account of its great fertility, presents stilkiiig advan¬ 
tages. ' * 

Kubaiilt, after dve hours journey through a wood, arrived at 
ten at night at the first village in the kins;doni of iiarra or 
Manding. All the inhabitants were aslce]>, and the ariival of 
tliis little caravan amongst them threw them into such alaiiu 
that they took up arms; they were, however, soon appeased by 
the people of the King of Yolof; and the master of the village 
conducted Rubault to a hut, served him with supper, and pre¬ 
sented him with a goat. 

On the 1st of February he left this village, which was called 
Passe, at two in the afternoon. He travelled over a vast plain, 
which w-as well cultivated, and planted witli line trees. It is in¬ 
habited by laborious and more civilized Negroes than the gene¬ 
rality of that race. 'Hie houses were well built, and cleanliness 
seemed as general amongst them as with the whites. These peo¬ 
ple are obscivers of the laws of JVIahomct, have public schools, 
and almost all of them can read and write. The children go to 
.school in the middle of the night, or a few hours befoie bicak of 
day. The men in this pait drink neither wine nor biandy; they 
all keep therhamadan with strictness, and have a great puitiality 
for agnciillun'. They live under a soit of republic, whieh is 
wisely administered by a council of eldeis; they are faithful, 
good-natured, and humane; mutually assist each other, and take 
.slaves from the other hordes, but never make them amongst 
themselves. When their fellow-citizens have been guilty of 
Climes, they are condemed to slavery and sold; but it is the law 
whirl] pronounces the punishment. 

With respect to their w'omen, tlicy are less rigorous than Ma¬ 
homet; as they think, that if the prophet could place in parur 
disc his camel, cat, and many other animals, they may also e.\- 
pect theii women to entei it. To give them hopes of this event, 
they cause them to undergo circumcision; and in order that their 
nutuial modesty may not be hurt, the ojieration is performed by 
women. They teach the females to expect beatitude, but only 
on. jiidition that they aie chaste, faithful, and obedient to theu* 
1^/sbands. 

In this plain, which is covered with trees, Rubault observed 
‘-.everal of the wild lig kind, w'hich had grown to the vast giith 
of upw'ardsof thiity leet. The trunk, alter icachiqg the height 
of tbjrty-five or forty feet, divides itself into seveial laige 
branches, which produce gn iuhiiity of smaller ones, that are 
lv;aded w'ith fruit and leaves: the latter resemble those of the 
walnut-tree are of a light gieen, and grow so thick that they 
/orm an impenetrable obstacle to the sun. The fruit of this 
tree is of llie shape and size of pigeons’ eggs \ it has a faint taste, 
PVRAND.] u 
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and is filled widi maggots. Animals feed on itj but the Nct 
groes do not use it. Tlie timber is not fit to burn, is difficult to 
saw in planks, and is used by the Negroes for bowls, platters, 
&c. The Negroes repose und recei\c visits under its shade. 

There arc found in this part of the country all the animals pe¬ 
culiar to Africa, as W'ell as an abundance of elephants, lions, 
tigers, M’ild hogs, gazelles, civets, tigpr-cats, and ounces. '^I'he 
gazelles pnitake of the camel, the goat, the deer, and the hare j 
their hair is like that of the camel; and, as well as that animal, 
they have a black circle above llic eyes; their body is like that of 
the hind; their bleat imitates that of the goats; and their legs, 
like those of the hare, arc shorter before than behind. T'hey 
ascend with rapidity, but they lose much in coming down a iiill, 
and when the declivity is steep they of ten roll down instead of 
running. In a flat country they are at their ease, and go weUf- 
extending themselves to sucli a degree that their bellies almost 
touch the ground; they prick their cars at the least noise. 'I'heir 
liorns grow straight till within an inch of the extremity, M'hen they 
curve inwards, as if nature wished to prevent them from doing 
any harm. ’^I’hey arc extremely gentle, and easy to tame. They 
pass over Africa alternately^ from Uic nurlhcrn to the southern 
part. 

The Negroes salt or pickle the flesh of the gazelles ; but when 
thus prepared, it is not very good; though it is extremely delin¬ 
eate when eaten fresh. They have a singular manner of hunting 
these animals. When the grass is dry, they set it bn fire, and 
place themselves at the passage which the gazelles must take to 
escape, where they watch for them, and wlicu they appear at¬ 
tack them w'ith arrows, sagayes, and clubs, making {irodigious 
slaughter. 

The civet is an animal as large and thick us a tolerably great 
dog; it has a pointed muzzle; the eyes and ears are small; the 
whiskers like those of a cat; the skin spotted w illi white, black, 
and yellow; while its tail i» as thick and long as that of a fox. 
It is a wild, cruel, and carnivorous animal, whose bite is dan¬ 
gerous. 'I’he Negroes take them by snares; and those who^buy 
them keep them in iron cages, and feed them on raw flesh. \ 

This animal is merely an object of curiosity with the Africanlk 
as they do not cat it. The Europeans derive from it an unctuous' 
liquid, similar to an ointment, which collects in the males in in 
bag placed between the testicles and the j)cnis; and in the fej 
males between the pubes and the anus. This bag is abbut thre'l* 
inches deep, by two and a half wide: it contains a number bfi 
little glands filled with odorous matter, W'hich is obtainedfby 
compression. The operation is thus performed:—^I’hey seize 
As tail of the aniiiKil while coijfined ip the cage, ati4 draw it be- 
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tween the bars; they then bring the hind legs in the same manner, 
and hold them tight; they then pass a phink before the animal 
to prevent him from going forwards; and in this position they 
introduce into the sac a small iron spoon, with which they 
lightly scrape the internal emissaries. This motion compresses 
the glands, and obliges them to evacuate Uie matter they contain, 
Minch is then removed with a spoon. 

This process cannot, hoMever, be pci formed dail); as the 
annual does not produce a .sudicicnt supply of matter; it tliere- 
fore takes place evoiy lliiid day, and in ceitdln seasons, once in 
two days. Each time alfoi ds about aduchiii and half, or at 
the utmost two drachms. \\ hcMi the substance is lirst taken it is 
white, rather bordeiing upon gtey, but changes imperceptibly U) 
a brown. Its smell at a distance is sweet and agiccablc; but 
when near, is too sliong, and affects the head. The perfumers 
prepare it by mixing Mith it other dings, mI nch interrupt the 
violent volatility of its particles, and thus lender tlie smell not 
merely siippoitable, but to many people delightful. 

The Dutch breed a number of civets, and send to Paris ail the 
nuisk Mhieh they obtain. 'I’licy feed the animals on nothing but 
milk and the yolks of eggs; and it is asset ted that this food len¬ 
ders the Dutch musk whiter than which comes from Afiica, or 
the Kast and West Indies, wheie they feed theih promiscuously 
and ubiinduntly on diffeient kinds of raw flesh: in other rc- 
sptfets, the colour excejitcd, all musk has the same qualities. 

It is, however, almost impossible to procure pure musk, as the 
Jews of Holland and Cano, and indeed ail those who Hade in 
this aitije, almost always adulUTute it* They gain much by 
this practice, and we lose nothing: in the way we leceive it, it 
is equal to our w'aiits, and even to our luxuries. 

A great number of civets might beiaised in the European 
factories in Africa; but it is evident that the lage for musk is 
past, as our nerves are become so delicate that w e cjin scarcely 
think of it; it is therefore only used in medicine, in which it is 
administeicd for the cholic ni children, by applying it to the 
na’ el, as well as in certain female complaints; and, how'ever 
f* iiall may be the quantity that wc/eccive, we And it suflicient 
.or our consumption. 

I’he ounces are a species of the leopard, and their skin is ex¬ 
tremely beautiful. This animal is veiy active, luiis in a leaping 
or cantering manner, and da its like lightning upon its prey, it 
^s said, that the Persians used them for hunting gazelles, and the 
I illowiug is the maimer in which their chase has been described; 
they carried the ounces on horseback, either before or behind 
them; and when they jxjrceived a gazelle, they shewed it to one, 
and let him louse. The ounce made after it, Seized it by the meek, 
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and strangled it ; but if he missed his leap, and the gazelle es¬ 
caped, he remained in the greatest apparent confusion. The 
huntsman then caressed him, took him again on horseback, and 
continued the sport, when the ounce became so eager to re¬ 
trieve his credit, that the next animal that appeared was sure to 
be taken. 

The Africans do nothing towards taming ounces, but leave them 
in a pure state of nature, so that they arc less docile, amusing, and 
useful. 

This animal is about the size of a greyhound: it has a round 
head, a wide mouth, and very sharp teeth, 'nieie is nothing fe¬ 
rocious in its appearance, but it is naturally savage. It never 
approaches villages or farms, except at night, and does not attack 
either men, women, or children; but c\ery thing else suits its 
purpose. There is nothing good about it but its skin. 

'I'he tiger-cat in Africa is merely a degenerate species of the 
tiger, with which wc are acquainted; and though it be smaller 
and less strong, it possesses ail the untaineable feiocity peculiar 
to its protot} pe. 

Ti'here is also very common in this country, a curious species of 
lizard or cameleon; this animal is generally two feet long, from 
the muzzle to the root of the tail; and the tail itself is not less than 
three feet in length. It lives on fiuit and roots; its skin is 
covered with little jellow, green, black, and white scales, w'hjch 
appear as if varnished, so bright are the colours. Its large red 
e} ej», M hich are even with the top of th§ head, seem to spai kic 
when you come too near it, or irritate it. When in a state of 
anger, its bag, which is under its throat, suddenly swells, and the 
animal becomes agitated and furious. Its bite, without being veno¬ 
mous, is severe ; and it never lets go the part which it has seized. 
If it be not quickly killed, it carries away the part which it has 
caught, and it is not easy to deprive it of life. Blows do it no 
harm; but ihe only part at which it can be mortally wounded is 
the nostrils, on which it sheds a few drops of blood, opens its 
mouth, and expires. Its feet have five t^^es, armed with long, 
strong, and sharp claws, v\hich serve to climb tices, us well asVi 
attack and defend itself. Its tail is also a weapon of dcfeiu\ 
with which it does much injury. The Negroes tat these animals, 
and find the flesh excellent; they hunt them with their ordinary 
arms, and often take them with a slip-knot when they find them 
on the branch of a tree. 

n^e vast plain which Rubault now quitted, is partly under the 
doQuinion of the King of Bambouk. He ai lived at seven o’clock 
in the evening in the village of Malcme, the ordinary residence of 
the king. TWs kingdom, however, which Hubault calls Bam- 
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bouk, !•> not tliat \^liicli contains the gold mines, >\hicli I shall' 
afti 1 w <11 (]i> speak of. 

The pi nice leceived him \Mlh marked attention, and ^^aitcd 
on him at his hut, accompatiKd hy all his court; he told him he 
ivas the piolector of tiavellcis, and desiied him to iiifoini his 
ruiintiMiicn, tliat he nislied them often to visit him. The next 
da}, the ‘.Id, he piocecded on Ins journey, when the king 
gave him an o\, and llnbuult letuined the compliinciit by a piece, 
of Guinea. On that da} and the tliiid, he passed thioiigli the 
villagis of Catlinic, Cambalot, and Caldeniie, at which lie 
•'topped to pio( me a snpjiiy of piovisions. He observed tliat 
llic inhabitants ot this village vveie all d}eis, and that tliey made 
a quantity of indigo; thcii lands vvcie lughly cultivated, and 
were covcied in man} paits with gum-tiees, as vvcll as with ihc^ 
species which prodiues incense, aloes, and mastic. 'I’he Negioca 
aie but little acquainted with the value of these produclioiiii; but 
Rubaiilt considoib them if propel Jy collected, as an inexhausti¬ 
ble souiceof iiclus. 

^Jdic mcciise IS a kind t/fgum. Ti^he'^c two substances, though^ 
of a ditfoiciit natme, .‘u obUiiud at ibe same peirod, by djJfei- 
I nt piocesses, fiom ibt tices vvlinli piodiice them: the laltei also 
aie veiy much aliki. ^I’hat which gives the incense is viiy fuU 
ot hiaiuhcs, vvhu h aie slendci ,tk\ibk, and coveted with prickles, 
they have a thill adheicnt balk, of a gri} culom ; their leaves are 
long and nariow, always gitcn, and conpkd, though each shoot 
is teimiiiated by a single ii d. The pedicle is iid and tolerably 
sliong. On tubbing them between the hands, they give out au , 
unctuous lujuid ol a sliong and aioiuatic smell, and lather an 
:u lid taste. A gicat (pi.n.tity ot these shrubs aie found neat the 
gmn-liees in the deseit, is well as on most s[»ots in tins pait of 
Silica. The greatest c oiiiiimplioii of iiui use takes place in our 
ciimches; it is also ii'ccl in ruedj(inc. J he substtiiice called 
d«)( s is also sought foi iii tlmish s ol the lb d Sea, tliou^^h it iiiay^ 
1)( nioie leadilv obta'acd on the i (vast-', and ni the intciiut ut 
\V tslcin A fin a. Tin Indians make much use ol tins icsm as a 
powciful calhailie. Mastic is also oblamcd in great quantities,^ 
and the apothee.iiics eniphjy the pidvciijcd wood of the tiee* 
whn ii produc* it. m then ' ijinpositn ns. 

The people of tin’ stati (»1 l^ainbvink ai^* iigid Mahometans, 
and the ir govci imu nt is lu u dilai v ae l absolute. 

On the Jill of Febniai}, .it lorn ’ i the moiii ng, aflci a Journey 
oftwoliours, llubuiilt cijUied iln I 'iigdom ot \oiily, and ar- 
iived at noon at the viliim cj C,nubia, whole of which was 
siiiiouneied with a pali'<ulot it.i lt( i m hci '!'• (leie ihc master 
gave him a good d luei, and in twoiioms a'tiiwards, hercaeliid 
I he village of JLaun eino, wlieie h» pass'd llu utglit. 1 he next. 
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dajr at dawn, as lie "was about to proceed on his journey, an envoy 
arrived froiri the kinj* of Youlv, lequestmg he would visit hia 
majesty at JMedine, the place of his i esi^iice. Rubault an- 
Bweied that, although he had the greatest desire to see his ma- 
jesty, ciicumstances would not permit him, as he was in haste to 
to GalAm; besides which, he hud no meichaiidi/e left woithy 
of the acceptance of so great a peisonage. 

Tlie emoy, who seemed to attach more impoitance to the 
'present than the visit, answered shoitl}, that this was an unsatis- 
fiactoiy excuse, as the camels w huh be saw wcie loaded with pio- 
perty. It was in vain that our tiavcller as'suicd linn of his nii3> 
take, and he insisted on inspecting our baggage. Being then 
convinced, he said, that Ins master had been imposed upon by 
false rcpoits, and he would set Inin right. He then suffeiedtlie 
•party to piocctd, and accepted the blade of a sabre. 

The kingdom of Youly is veiy mountainous, and the hills aie 
Covered with tine tiecs. The villages aie situated m the vallies, 
and the soil is v ei y fci tile. The inhabitants cultivate great quaii* 
titles of giain, indigo, tobacco, and cotton. 

• The town ol Mcdine, which is the capital of the kingifom, is of 
a considoiable si^c, and contains about a thousand houses. Its 
fortitications are the sa«ie as those ot the other towns in Afiica^ 
These people, like all the irst, aie siipeistitioiis, and though 
most ot them are pagans, they place implicit confidence in the 
jgfisgris or auniUts ot the Mahometans: the leasoii is, that tliey 
considei the ait ot wilting as magic, and theietoie place moic 
faith ill tl<e talent ot a inugician, than in the sentences of the 
prophet. 

Mungo Pail obseivcd at Ivoloi, an institution which is worthy 
of being known, particulaily because llubault speaks of it iii 
more succinct teims. They both saw suspended to a tree a kind 
of inaskc d Ii ilnt, which they were told belonged toMonbo>Jomho. 
a name winch they gee to a magistiate peculiar to themselves, 
and w hose othce IS veiy singiilai. Itistorined foi the pin pose 
of frightening the women, and is established in almost all the 
Maiidingo towns. When a linsband thinks he has leason to 
complain of the conduct ot his v .i', he tlisginses himself, or 
dresses one c-i Ins friends, in this masi i d dress, then, aimed with 
a rod, as the ot 1 is autl oiity, ^lonbo Jombo announces Ins 
arnval by making teiiible cues irt the wood near the towns: 
these dies ait always heard in the evening or night, and the 
figure on entering the itown it pairs to the bentang, oi spot, ar 
which all the inliabitants make a point of assembling. 

This nppaiition ten dies all the women , because as the person 
who acts the pait of Monbo Jombo, is totally unknown to thein^, 
sach ul them teais that the visit is made to heiselt. The ceremony 
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commences by songs and dancings which continue till midgnight, 
and tlien the guilty female is singled out by the mask. In* 
stanlly she is seized by the company^ stripped naked, tied to a 
post, and cruelly scourged by the rod of the magistrate, amidst 
the cries and sliouts of all the spectators. It is remarkable, that 
on these occasions the women most loudly ridicule the uniortu-; 
nate person who is punished. At break, of day tlie mask makes 
himself kiiow'n; and the poor woman, who has alipost sunk be^ 
neath the stripes, retires confused and dishonoured. Thus ter¬ 
minates this indecent and barbarous farce. 

On the 8th of Febiuary, after a journey of two hours, Ru- 
bault entered the kingdom of iVlerine. He had set off at five ii| 
the nioining, and at noun reached the village of Gambia, which 
belongs to this sovcieignty. He was here informed by the 
master that he would have fu travel for two days through the de¬ 
sert of Sinbani, where he would find no habitation; he received 
refreshments in the village, but w as obliged to pass the night in 
the wood. 

The inhabitants of Gambia informed Rubault of a very sin¬ 
gular custom which pre'v.tils amongst them, as well as the whole 
kingdom of Merino. These Negroes Uie tiavellers; and when 
one of them is on a journey, his neighbour takes possession of 
his w ife: the woman is obliged to receive him, feed him, com¬ 
ply with his wishes, and take the greatest care of his person. This 
custom is reciprocally observed, and the Negroes never fail to’ 
conform to it: hence, as it is general, it dues no harm to any 
one. 

Rubault setoff from this village in the morning,continued his 
journey till ten in the evening, and, as was predicted to him, 
passed the night in the forest. This forest appealed astonishing 
to Rubault: bespoke with surprise of the numbers, height, and 
beauty of the tice’s, amongst wiiicli were all those of the gum 
kind. He did not feel the want of water; but all his^ piovi- 
sions being exiiaiisud, he tuffered nmcli fioni hunger, and was 
obliged to eat the fruit of u tree culled he computed it 

to potatoes, with this difference, that it was less romp.-ct; he 
observed that it was the oidinury and ia''ouiitc luod of wild hogs, 
of which anim.ds he met with great iiiimbcis, us well as with 
wolves, apes, tigers, and lipns, but leceived no harm from them, 
though they approached tgleiably near to him. He even saw a 
lioness and her cubs walking at a very short way from him, while 
the lion remained at the distanace of nuisket-sliot. Besides Uiese 
animals, which are very common in Africa, the eountry of Me- 
rine contains stweral otheis which are found no whtie e.xcopt in 
that state and its environs. 

The most remarkable of these is guiamalOf which is neaily 
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as high as tlie ‘ elephant^ but much less stout: it is a kind of 
ramel; it has a long neck;, the same sort of head; and two pro- 
td|^niiices> which form a kind of natural saddle on its back; it 
has also extraordinarily long le^s. The horny substance of its 
loot is black and cleft like that of an ox; it walks fast, and runs 
Well during a great distance. It eats little, and is not delicate, 
^^feeds on thistles, reeds, leaves, and shoots of trees. It is al< 
^ys in a half-starved state; but the Negroes eat its flesh, which 

ey find \'ery good. 

The natives have never attempted to tame tliis animal, or to 
^ke use of it for carrying hardens; they do not therefore know 
whether it is docile, or capable of bearing a load. They do not 
ajj^roach it without dilficiilty, and never without alarm. Nature 
Juis furnished it with seven horns, which are straight, black, 
strong, and pointed; and in those which arc of full age, they arc 
above I wo feet in length, but when the animal is youi^, they 
are not more than six inches: they arc then enveloped in a rough 
kind of hair to within two or three inches of their extremity; but 
this hair drops off when ihc horn has attained a certain length. 
it resides in tlie woods and on the highest mountains. 

There is also in this part of the country a species of while 
apes, whose colour is as beautiful as that of our finest white 
rabbits. They have fine red eyes, are of a small stature, and are 
veiy gentle and docile when young; but as they gro\^ up, their 
'natural cunning and malignity are developed. I'lu'y are so deli¬ 
cate, and 60 iiiucli attached to their native country, tliat they re¬ 
fuse food, and starve themselves to death w'heri taken out of it. 
'ITie French residents at Cialam had several of them; but they 
were never able to bring any alive to Isle St. Louis. It cannoi 
sUrely be said that it is the loss of liberty which causes fhcni to 
piae to death: for they care little about bejng chained in their 
,,own country; and while in this state, they eat and thrive abun¬ 
dantly; but they will not leave the territory. This is a great pity, 
as they are the most beautiful j^imals in the world; and setting 
aside their malice, nothing is more agreeable or diverting. 

The wea/le of this country is not larger than that of Europe; 
but it is totally uhile, and so brilliant is the colour, that it seems 
to be covered with silver. It is fierce, and naturally untame- 
able; it bites in a strange inaniier; and when it gets any thing 
between its teeth, it is easier to kill it, than make it let go its 
hold. It is fong, strong, and slender; and its continual motion 
gives it such an' extraordinary up|)etite, that it is obliged to be con¬ 
tinually in search of food. Jt preys upon birds, fowls, rats, and 
serpents; indeed, nothing comes amiss to it; and when it meets 
with an animal for which it has a liking, consulting less its strength 
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tlian courage, it springs upon the victim, forces in its sharp 
and long claws, and in the end always overcomes it. 

The Negroes continually hunt this animal, though with great 
precaution, for they have a singular dread of its bite; and to se¬ 
cure themselves against it, they catch the weazle by snares, and 
kill it before they take it from the trap; they then eat the flesh, 
and sell the skin to the French at the factory of Galam, or to 
the English, by the means of caravans which convey the sia#hs. . 

The pigeons of this country are large, and in shape like our 
own ; but they have this peculiarity, that their plumage is quite 
green, there not being a feather of any other colour. At a dis-, 
tance they look like parroquets. They breed fast, and are very 
good to eat. « 

The kingdom of Muring Is not very large: RubauTt passed 
through its narrowest part. The people'arc Mandiiigos, and 
possess an active and mercantile spirit. 7'hey consist of Maho¬ 
metans and idolaters, but the latter are most numerous; they, 
however, live in harmony together, and never siifter religious 
dilFereiices to disturb ihcir peace.- 

On the 10th of February, Riibault set oif early in the morn¬ 
ing, and arrived at noon at the village of Talliko, a frontier of. 
the kingdom of Bondou: this is probably the same village which 
Mungo Park ^Is Tallika, and by which he also entered die^ 
kingdom. The major part of the inhabitants of this village are 
Foulahs, who profess the Mahometan religion: they are mer¬ 
chants, who enrich themselves either by supplying the caravans 
which pass through their country with provisions, or by the sale 
of ivory, which they procure by hunting elepliants, to which they 
arc accustomed from their infancy. 

By thc l4lh Rubault had reached the village of Coursan, the 
ordinary residence of Aiie king of the cuuiitiy, whose name is Al- 
ninmi. It is worthy of remark, that Mr. Park no longer fol¬ 
lowed the track of my traveller: for he indicates the residence of 
the king of Bondou to be at the village of Fatteconda, on the 
right bank of the river Felemc, and at a great distance from 
Coursan. Both gentlemen saw the king, and have given a de¬ 
scription of the palace whi^'h he inhabited, which exactly cor¬ 
respond ; hence we can only reconcile the dilferencc in the places 
to arise from the King having palaces at each of them. 

11 is majesty being at a connlry scat, the stranger was received 
by his prime minister, who supplied him wrtli provisions," and 
told him that the king would arrive the next day. On the 14th 
the queen saw him, and intrented him to stop a little longer, as 
she had sent an express to her husband, who shortly returned 
with intelligence that he was coming. An ox was therefore 
killed; and the king, on arriving, sent Gr our traveller. 
DVUAND.] , x After 
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asking him thie usual questions, as to wliat had hronglit liim into 
his country, he wished to know, if 1 had not sent him some pre¬ 
sent? Rubault answfred that I intended to do so, hut that he had 
distributed all the merchandise which 1 had gi\en him. He, 
however, promised to send the king whatever he might wish for, 
as soon as he arrived at Galam. His majesty appeared surpris¬ 
ed, and replied, that his father used to receive great prcsciil.s 
front the factory .at Galam; but he luid had nothing from them. 
He concluded by adding that, as Rubault had brought him no 
present, he would not siitfer him to depart. The next day, how¬ 
ever, he became more tractable, told him that no harm should 
happen to him; but insisted on receiving a present, it being an 
aiiq^ent privilegt; M liicli he u ould not forego. It was at length 
agreed, that Rubault should send him a cniuplimcnt from Ga¬ 
lam, which was fixed at two pieces of guinea, a fine musket, four 
pounds of powder, one hundred flints, one hundred bullets, and 
a pair of double-barrelled pistols. This demand from so power¬ 
ful a king was consideied as very moderate; nevertheless, byway 
of making sure of the articles, he ordered three men to go w ith 
Rubault as far as G.ilani, under pretence of escorting him, where 
they faithfully received the promised allow ance, as w ell as se\eral 
magnificent presents for the king’s women. 

The queen'having rcpoited her opinion to the other xvomen, 
they all wished to sec the traveller, and he wai^n consequence 
conducted to the square where they resided. Immediately on 
his entrance, they all riislied out, .surrounded Iiiin, and expressed 
their astoiiishnieul by laiigliing ;fnd shouting. Several of them 
would touch his lyes, and others, his liunds, nose, &.c. at which 
they expressed surprise and curiosity: they then asked him a 
iiimibi'r of questions, as to the origin of the colour of his skin, 
as w'ell as about the white women, iheirnumornus propensities, 
and the conduct of llieir lui'^baiids towauls them. Rubault sa¬ 
tisfied tliein as well as he e('’.ild, and did not fail to flatter theiii- 
ludeeil, he asseit-, tliat llu'ic were many of them lliat were hand¬ 
some and shape<k Most of them wire young: he endea¬ 
voured to count them, but could not, as tliey were continually 
running about him; he, liowever, supposis, that there were at 
Jeu.sr fifty. 

The village of (\)ursan is surioimded with palisades, and 
contains aboiit I (:()() inliubitanls. Rubault then continued bis 


Journey; and uii the 17tli quilted the kingdom of Ruiidou. 'i'hc 
duties or customs are very rigorous iu tins state; and in many of 


its towns, the value of a bar in hmropean meichandise is paid for 
the passage of a loaded ass. In the part v\here the king resides, 
they deniniid a mn ^Kct and a Inn i el of powder. I lately spoke 


of the prepurttiuns foi; war, wliicli this sovereign was making 
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ugainst the king of Bamhouk: the expedition was successful, and 
the coiiqurred party was obliged to cede all the countries and 
villages on the eastern bank of the Fel^me. 

if it were not for the uncharitable maxims of the Koran, the 
Fonlahs of Bondou, who are naturally good, w'oiild be kinder 
to strangers, and less reserved in their t:onduct towards the Man- 
dingos: my travelled) however, hud nothing to complain of, as 
he was very well treated. 

If 

The government is under the influence of the Mahometan 
laws, with the exception of the king and his family; but though 
the great people of the slate be Mussulmans, they arc wise enough 
not to sanction religious persecution; and Pagans and MussuU 
mans consequently live in j)eace together. 

'riie Foidahs have a particulaf language; but almost all of 
them speak Arabic: they are graziers, farmers, and merchants, 
and every wln;re live in abundance; but at Bondou they enjoy 
in profubiou all the necessaries of life. 


CflAP. XVI. 


EXTRACT FROM Till'. JOCIINAL OF SI DI-C AR ACHI ON 

ms RETURN FROM CAl.AM TO ISLE ST. LOUIS.-FAR- 

Tirr.R I'ARTtCVLARS OF THE COUNTRY IN THE EN¬ 
VIRONS OF GALAM. 

c 

O ini-CARACJir, the Marabou Moor, who accompanied my 
traveller to Galain, set off to return to Isle St. Louis on the SQth 
of March, 1786. As lie did not exactly come by the same route 
which he w'cnt, I shail||||[ivc an extract from his journal, which 
will shew the distance of the journey by hours, from Isle St. Louis 
to Galanr}-. 



I'Voin Tonibaboiikaiic . . 

. to 

Goluiribo, 

6 hours. 


Cfoloinlx) .... 

■ — 

AU'dind 

5 diiro. 


JModiiie .... 

. — 

Kainoura, 

7 ditto. 

* 

Kainmira .... 

. — 

Gougioiiron, 

5 ditto. 


fTO’.Ixioill’Oll 


Saiiibacolo, 

5 ditto. 


Saii'ijaculo .... 


Buggil, 

6 ditto. 


Ihi^^gd .... 


Cou‘>san, 

5 ditto. 


(h)iii'sjin .... 

t 

Goiidi, 

4 ditto. 


C'nudi .... 


(iraiiado, 

b.ditto. 

Hi* 

(h.inadu .... 

— 

Tdlika, 

5 ditto. 


Tellica .... 

. — 

Gambia, 

8 ditto. 


1 Tlic ))Uircs marked wilh an asterisk, were visited by RnbauU and Sidl- 
('.irachi, when they trinoiled togetiicr. Two atjtcrisks indicate tlie place 
which Mungo Park parsed through as well as our truvellei's. 

X 2 
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« 

From Gambia . . , 

• a 

to 

Kolor, 6 hours. 

** 

Kolor . . . 

• • 


Lnmen, 8 ditto. 


Lamen . . . 

• • 


Culfleiuie, 4' ditto. 

• 

CaMcnns . . . 

• • 


Calime, (5 ditto. 

* 

C'afime . . . 

• • 


iMulcrnc, 5 ditto. 

* 

Malcriie . . . 

• » 

_ 

Passe, 6 ditto. 

• 

Passe, four days travellinf' 

in the woods to arrive 


at Kiaincu, eight 

hours march per day, 32 ditto. 

• 

Kiainen . . . 

• 

— 

CukS, (i ditto. 

» 

Caka . . . 

« ■ 


Gury, 5 ditto. 

* 

fiiiry . . . 

• « 

— 

Ilicarkor, 6 ditto. 

♦ 

. Ilicarkor . . . 

• • 

> 

Douai, 4 ditto. 


J)oui)i . . . 

• • 


Ga-saina, 0 ililtn. 


Ousaiua . . 

t 


Kibi, 5 ditto. 

• 

Kibi . . . 

• • 

— 

7 ditto. 


Coijiii . . . 


— 

BcU'l-IIiabi, 5 ditto. 

» 

Pctel-Diabi . . , 


— 

iMcrine 6 ditto. 

» 

Mdrin^ . . . 

» • 

— 

Kcainderaiu, 4 ditto. 


Kcainderaiu . . 

■ p 

— 

IVIeiiiic-(Ju)b, o ditto. 

w 

JVIOriiie-Giob . . 

p • 

— 

Marit aiiip, o ditto. 


JVIai'icainp 

• • 

— 

•Gandiolle 7 flitto. 

» 

Oandiolle . . 

p » 


Isle St. Louis, 0 ditto. 

Total lioins. 


These 206 hours journey arc calculated at the rate of three- 
fourths of u league per lioiir, a progress wluch appears reasonable, 
and which gives the distance of 164^ leagues. .By the river, it 
is estimated at not less than 300 leagues; which makes an enor¬ 
mous difference; while it is evident that the abridgment of the 
journey nearly two months, in consequence of pertorming it by 
land, is the least advantage which Europeans will derive fi oiii the 
discovery. 

1 have said thatSidi-Caiachi left Galam on the 29th of March ; 
he arrived ai Isle St. Louis on the 22d ^ April following, lie 
pertormed his iourney homewards without experiencing the least 
obstacle, and was t.very where received with the most generous 
hospitality. He returned upon one of the camels which had gone 
with the party to Galam. At the village of Sambacolo he was 
treated ’.vith great distinction. 'I'lie place is remarkable for being 
inhabited cnlirely by fanners and hardware-manufacturers: the 
latter comprise sword-cutlers, smiths, farriers, and copper and 
gold-smiths, but they have neither forges nor shops. They work 
outside their houses, under the shade of trccs^ and convey the 
whole apparatus of their trades wherever they wish to move to; 
their working materials, however, consist only of a very, small 
anvil, a goat’s-skin which serves thqm for bellows, a few ham- 
qners, a vice, and two or three hies. 

These workmen are naturally so indolent, that they always si^ 
si tiieir employmenty and are incessantly talking and smoking. 













BLACKSMITHS, C1RCUMC1S1X)N, 8CC. I6j 

They never Mork alone; for the smallest job requires at least 
three ussistants: one blows the bi'.llows, and uses all soils of wood 
for fuel; while the other two sit with the anvil between them; 
and in this posture they beat the metal careiossiy, and with as lit¬ 
tle strength as if they were airaid ol hurting it. Nevertheless, 
they inannfacturc articles of gold and siher, which appear by no 
means common; and if they were less idle am! better info;ined, 
they would become excellent workmen. 

In the articles which they make from iron, they are equally 
adroit; and the temper which they give to their cutting instru¬ 
ments is perfect. They have iron mines, but they prefer iron 
from ours, which we convey to them in bars. 1 have already 
observed, that these bars arc considerably reduced, and serve for 
money, in the bargains which we make with them. Our iron 
ought to be nine feet long, two inches wide, and four lines thick: 
it is divided into fifteen parts, of seven inches and a iialf in length, 
wliieh are calk'd flaps, four of wliich fornuthe bar. 

Sidi-Ctirachi sj>eaks, in his journal, of a tree which is found 
in these environs, where it is called Sanare: it is about the size 
of a laige. pear-tree; and its leaves, which resemble those of the 
rose, are always ^eeii. Its wood and flowers are. odoriferous, 
and the Negroes use them to perfume tlieir huts. They carefully 
preserve this species of tree, because the bees delight in it, and 
they’sell their wax and honey to the Jiliiglish. 

i\t Kiamcn, Sidi-Caraehi lotiged with a Marabou Negro, Who 
was the richest and most respectable of tlie inhabitants. 'I’his 
man enjoyed the liiglicst reputation, on account of his holy cha- 
ra»Ter; and people came irom very distant parts to make him 
ofl'erings, and bu\ his gris-gris. lie behaved extremely kind to 
his brother in Mahomet; and after talking on the object of hb 
journey, he spoke about the desert which our traveller had just 
passed ihroiigh. “ Itis there,” said the Maraliou Negro, in a vast 
jdace surroiiiidod by trees, that I perform the august ceremony 
of eircumcision.” 

This ceremony takes place in the following order:—^llie pro-, 
cession is led by the (.jiiiriots, who beat their drums, and march 
with a solemn step, without singing: they are followed by the 
Marabous )f all the m iglibouriug villages, who aic dressed in . 
wliite, and w alk in pairs. At some distance onwards, are placed 
tlic young Negroes wlio ‘ire to undergo the operation: they wear 
HO breeches, and march one after the other, holding a large sa- 
gaye in the left hand: they are accompanied by their relations, 
who not only witness their protessioii of faith, but excite their 
courage to support the j>!iin they aie about to suffer, which, 
though very acute, flic patients must not seem to feel. 

• The principal Marabou, or he from Kiaiiiep, walks after the 
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cunJidatcs, and tlie proces.sion is closed bv a bod\ of armed men. 
Ou reatbin^; the the iMaiabous place on each 

s!of a plank, Avhicli is-raised (»n tuo bcnclics iiJ the midst ol 
the circle. "I'lie crnididaUs and llieir relatnis sj,;r.d op})ohilo t<i 


the phufonn, at the rhstance of about filly feel, in the same order 
in .vbich they annttl; and the armed men surrouud the place oi 
saerfM-e. 


Uhe iM:iiaboil operator then turns himselftiAiards the ca';:!, 
says a sahi or prayer, v\hieh all the assjhlanls r('|ic:it with much 
gravity, 'rhi.s ended, the lirst eaiididale, folloxM’d by bis frli'iuls’, 
ap))roaclies the plank and bestiides it, taking off tlie pagiie which 
covi-rs his shouhlers and body. The Marabou takes the pie|>iice, 
diaw'.s It as far as possible ov^r tlie gland, lioldi it between liis 
iingers, and qniekly sepaiates it with a knife. 'The Negio llicii 
gets from the boaid, reti:es laughing, and does not seem to mind 
the bleeding of the wninid. d'he oilier candidates Mibmit to the 
sanu'(( iemony, and all n'lnein in sight till it is o\('r. 

\\ ben the wound lias bi< tl for some time,it isirpcatodly wasliod, 
and this iscontmiicd everyday with fresh water till it bv'healed, which 
gciK rail} lakes place 111 leiid:i}.sor a foi tniglil. 'riiisi lire must beper- 
i’cii.ied without any drug ; and all the jcnleiil^* wlien dcsceiahug 
from the pLmk, are obliged to assume a cln i rfnl aspect, though 
niai'y ot them are so iiiiich overcome as to require the help Af 
th^ir liitndv to Cviinliul them away. 


When the wounds au licaled die patients make a tour through 
all the \iil;’g<’-'. and i.iise v (mtiihutioiis for a jiiihlic festival. 

These peopa a’v, ngiil ohseiveis ol all die laws of Alaliomet; 
and one oi iheir duties, which th y i xv icise to the nliuost exli nl^ 


is to rob and clii'at the tdnistians as often as possible. Tlu y say 
praycr.s live liirn s a day, and on l iiday, which is their salihath, 
tiovcii times. 'The .Mahometans of Senegal only pray ihiei' 
times daily, \iz. at the dawn, atiioen, and at suu-scl: for want of 


iiio.sques, lhe.y meet in the place appropriated for public business, 
and join in prayei: with mneli dc\otion and gravity. "I’be eerr- 
liiony la‘i(s about half an hour each time, and no e.xcusc is ad¬ 
mitted for iion-atteudanee. On praying they alway.s turn llicii 
faces towards llu; east; but on the contrary, when tliey wish to 
, satisfy the wants of nalme, they turn towards the we.st, and crouch 
down like women. 


-All Mahoinelaiis are obliged to fast once a year for an entire moon, 
and this fust i.s called the rainadan. The period at which it takes 
place, changes annually, in consequence of lln'ir year being a 
lunar one, which make.s it ten days shorter than llic solar calcu¬ 
lations; but the less iiifonned NcgiMes, ll.\ their fast on the ap¬ 
pearance of the Sejiteinher moon, or the aiitinmial equinox. An 
soon as it appears, they sdute it by offering it their tight hand,- 
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«lu('li tlio} pic\ioujly s|iil ‘m ; they tlirii bow tlu'lr bonds towaids 
it, and walk (wo oi tbno tiinos in a circuiar diicctioii. 

All tin* Malio MU'tans liave a sjroat vciicialion for tlio moon, 
uisoiniuli that the) mcvit tail to salute it soon as it rises. 'I'lu'y 
piesont it llielr open purses, and pray that it wit! cause their 
iiioney to increase, as it grows. They call tiieir inoiilhs by the 
iiatiie of luooiis. 

Sidi-Caraehi stopped at Gasaina, a large village situated in a 
valley, whieli ermtains a prodigious number ol pahn-trecs of 
( vei\ kind, and with the wine troin which the inhahitants carry 
on H cotisideiable tiadi*. It is a liiinor wliuh runs fioin the top 
of the tree l.w means of an incision, and is of the consist¬ 
ence and eolonr of skininuil milk; it ferments iite cham¬ 
paign; it is sweet when it isMics from the tree, but becomes 
sour in a f<;w da;.s, and spi'cdiJv changes to \inegar; iiol- 
w ithslaiiding whirls the Negroes fre(|iienll) make it their com- 
inon diink. 'I'ihs w im- is viay spiiiluoiis, aiul the irito\icali/)n 
which it ;>iodnet'> iiiUn gives lise to fatal elfeeJs, One branrh 
of then licts will fioij'ienth iVoyi a s'l’gie iaeisio’;, two 

ijiriits ol' wine in tweiit)-loui hours, and eentiniie runiiiii; lor 
thill) or foitv da)s; aiier which the Negnx': *■' o interesl tiiem- 
.selvi s to j'. e'ei'.e the tii'e.s, slop up the hole wiih clay, in oal«'r 
to givi, i' '- ‘ ip another dire ctioii. Iv.ieh bi.iiivli v\ill bear an in¬ 
cision, uilli the .same re*u!(. 

One inunnei of di r- ing oif llie v me i-', to nc.ke a liole at the; lop 
of the Iree, in whieli llie\ fis a cane, to eonilnet the liquor down 
into the!’- po(s. 'i'j.e N' jjias do not know why th-s mi'tliod 
IS profciable, br.t they sa), that they pnrsm* i In; means adopted 
by tliui*'forefafli'Ts : ll’e-reason, howerer, is ohcKniV; foi (ho 
tree were peiioi.i'i .1 lowanls the boltom, the s.ip won!;! nm oif 
before it h-n^ iinparted aiiy non,..dmient to th- ■re.-; and i( is 
likewiM’ .1 icertaiited, thatf!j». in^hci llulioe, tin; more 'weet and 
rich is t,l>o wine. 

The ISegroc! do not n-^e l.ni.i rs to aan n-l liiese t'<“>s, hut 
climb by means of a slron''; lopt* (.f cotton, or <*1 jniiin leavi's 
twisted togetlu'r: this rope i■^ loiig enough to nnhiai-e (he fimik 
(5f the tiee and (lie body of a man, leasing about two le-i be¬ 
tween them. d'l;'* N'- .^ro 111 do \ ^ the . ope b) nn 'ins of a but¬ 
ton and hiop, nd then, 1 m a cireulai motion, cc-iah the tree 
with lhegii-::o n eonJideiiet, liie.ing his aims at libeily topeloini 
smy opt lation. 

Besiiles (!.' the Negroes deri\e fnjiu a ci rlani •-p: eies of 

the palm-tree, a kind of oil, wlin fi they eat, end U'C lor anoint¬ 
ing llieir bode..- ; it leiuh .th-ir -kill g!oss\, aildtin-ir pi.jits sup- 
p!e. '^J'lii.yt'.! has tile l-.’.sle and eolisi'll siC''ol biater. The I'.n- 
lopeaiis ei/iiMo, it ;ii their cockeiy, ^nd jlind it sriy • ooe! v h'.-a 
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when fresh; but if kept for a time, it becomes rank, and loj.es 
its colour, taste, and smell. It is said to possess some medici¬ 
nal virtues, particularly ill the gout, the pain of which it relieves. 

There are several spreies of pairn-trees, nil of which are pro¬ 
duced in Africa in great abundance. 'I’hosc whi<*h arc found on 
the banks of the Senegal, afford no fruit; nor did I ever find any 
dates amongst them, tlioiigli 1 made a particular search. Why 
these trees are barren in the positions just mentioned, I cannot 
perceive, as they bear fruit in the interior and on the coast of 
Barbary. 

1 have now said enough to shew the utility of the journey that 
I have described. 1 received throniib Hiibaiilt a letter from 

O 

Sirlan, piinco of (ralani, .'Stating that soon after rny envoy’s arri¬ 
val, he had procured for the conipanv upwards of 200 slaves, and 
^ quantity of gold anil ivory. 

CI1.\P. XVII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SITlj^\T10N OF KUnAULT AT GAI.AM, AT 

THK TIMF. OF MY DUPAUTLllK T HOM ISLE .ST. J.OUIS.- 

PERIOD OF MY F. M 11A i: K ATI O N . - A HR A N G J'.M E NTS 

WHICH I MADE FOR THE SAILING OF A FLEET '1 O C A- 

LAM, AND FAILURE OF ITS OIIJECT.-MELANCHOLY 

END OF RUBAULT.-G E N E R A L R F. !■ L KCTION S ON THE 

VOYAGE TO OALAM.-I'FAIXUKS ON THE KINGDOM OF 

BAMBOUK AND ITS GOLD MINES. 

Xt was evident that Rubault was treated w ith the highest respect 
at Galam; the governor and the, inhabitants w ere all eager to 
serve him, while the neighbouring prluei's sought his alliance, and 
kept up an amicable corresiumdeiice w ilh him, to induce him to 
form establishments in their stall's; to effect which, iicgociations 
were actually opened, that would have answered our nio.st san¬ 
guine wishes. I'he ri’port of the re-estahli.shnieiit of the lu eiich 
factory at Galam vva.s soon spread through, the country, and evei 7 
day produced iinpurtant changes in our favour; w hilc the routes 
from the interior were coiercd Avith people, A\ho conveyed their 
slaves and merchandi/e to Galam. Jn short, tlie influx w'as so 
great, that Rubault had no mcrchar.dizc to give in exchange. ^Jever- 
thclc.ss the Megro mciThauls or Moors gave credit to Rubault 
for all their arlicle.« at a price agreed on, and which was to be de¬ 
frayed on the arrival of the fleet. 

Rubault had purchased upwaid.s of 1000 .slaves of different 
nations, and had collected a quautily of gold, 800 quintals of 
ivory, and a tuiinher of jnecious sloiic.s and ohjeets of iiatiiial 
history; while the lrude,^wliicli had already become sp tgiportaut, 
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would luive been considerably aiigincntcd di’.ring the stay of the 
Ih’ct, as that uas the period ol the fair, and the general rendez¬ 
vous of all llu‘ African imrehanls; in shoit. In; h.ul fully acquit¬ 
ted himself of his mission, as he had proeun’d the company nn- 
niense beiielits, and had disposed the nei^hboming {)rinces to 
receive us on their teriitoi\. 

Such was the situation of llubaiilt at (iaiam, when I left Isle 
St. Louis on the Cist of .July, 178<). 1 hail made arrangements 

for the sailing ol the lleet, whiih n paiied to its destination, but 
too iat(‘, as Ibibaiilf no longer e\isied. Me found it impossible 
to niaiutaiii, through nothing Imt tlie respei't which was shewn 
to him, the great number of slaves w hieli he had proi'ured, and 
they became ri'liactory and st t themselves at liberty. Me had 
for some time foreseen the fate wlueh would befall him, and was 
irralving arrangements to avoid it. bv ntuiiiing over land to Isle 
St. IjOuis; but v\ Inle hi‘hesitated, ihe olheis acted. One fatal 
iiiglit, the slaves levolied and puisiu’d him with furv ; the lion.se 
which he inhaluled, was a JeeMe sliuetme, and they easily forced 
tin* dvior.s. J{ub:iii!l jnm[)ed out oj'the window', hiit was imme¬ 
diately '■ei/ed ami iiias^aeied; tlie house and maga/ines were 
pillaged, ami all the piopeilv disa[)peared with its collector. 
Tins event aiose from tlu'disi redit whieh our eoiniiu rec e\pe- 
rieiieed; for it is not enoiigli with the lialf-eivili/ed nations in 


yMiica, to pav in meiehamlise, Imt there must l>e a rigorous 
pniictiiality in tlie tiiiu'S of payment. 'The most ulJlicling result, 
liowi'vi'r, of this <’atastroph(‘, vv as the abandonment of the dis- 
eovei ies vvhieli 1 bad attempted to make in a eomitiy still nn- 
known, as the dovimieuis which Kiibault had collecti'd vverc 
fh'stioved; while in consequence of his nnfortnnale end, I could 
find no one who would atlem[it the journey again. Thus all 
my hopes were ileleated. 

Muring this horiibic night, the prince of Galam, and the in¬ 
habitants reposed in pe.ici'. When they were inlormed of the 
insurrection, it was too late to slop its course, which was so ra¬ 
pid, lliat tliev had seaicely time to take measures for their own 
fci'cnrity. 'i'lie inhahitaiils were so imich atllicted at the event, 
that they sent a depiitulion to Isle .'^t. L oins, to espre.ss their 
regii t at what lini! happened; but the evil w'as without a remedy, 
and it was agreed to think no more of it. 

The great inconvenience of the vovage to Galam i.s, that then is the 


only peiiod at whu'h a fleet can sail, a.s the river ea.iuot be a.scend- 
ed, e.vcept alter tlie (iistiaiiis, which are during the sickly season. 
The ve,s.scls generally leave Isle .St. J^oiiis at the end ol duly, or 
the beginning of .\ngiisl, when the current ol the river has an 
incredible foryLe, and the wind is almost always contrary, so that 
it is nece.ssa»y to low the ships by rop«s over a difticuU and uncut 
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road. Indeed, every circumstance is combined to protract the 
voyage and render it disagreeable. 

Tlie diseases also which prevail in this season, are more fre¬ 
quent and active on lh<* i i\er. The burning air does not circulate, 
nor is it ever n inpen d l);i, llic ^;ea-\^inds. 'I'hc banks of the river 
are co’.ered foes, uliosc leaves anil nflal, uhieli seem to 

have, been eoilec'ang ever sinee the. creation, coirupt and infect 
the atiT.ospbeie, and rinder poisonous the air uliitli is inhaled. 
Hi sides this, the vovagers are devoined bv insects, drenched by 
almost continual rams, .'ind singed by ligblning, wbicb incessantly 
threatens their bvi s. 

^riie ships are obliged to pav duties to several piinecs, in order 
to obtain a free passage; and ::s tbe.->e are not ji'gnlated before¬ 
hand, the navigators are eompi !!ed to ylop everv vear, and inter 
into a fiesb iiegoeiation on the subjeel; bv wbiib they lose the 
nio-'t valuable part of their lime, and sacrifice the luaidi of their 
Clews. 'J1ie print'i'.s are also sometimes so exoibilant in llieiv 
demands, that the ships attempt to pass without yielding to them, 
and-this pettv warfare seldom linns to our ailvaiilage. In short, 
tluse and luiineions obstacles, render two nunlbs leipii.sile logo 
by v\ater fiom Isle St. Louis to (ialam; and even such h^uio- 
pean.s as have in ifonnid it, return in a d\ing stale, and seldom 
peifectlv leeover ll'eii bi altb. se weie the considerations 

wbicb induced die Ihiglisb to abandon the jiost at Galain, vvbeu 
they were masters of the Senegal; but ihev did wrong, and it be¬ 
comes ii'^ to improve by their eiror. 

^J'l ic mute bv land does away all these didicidties, as it Is safe, 
convei.a nt, occupies only twenty ihiys, and may be undi rtaken 
dining t ight namtlis of tlie yeai. 'I’be most favomable time for 


sellni'j out, is die month of Man !), at wbicb piiiod the ,S( asou 
is fjesb, ll.e sKv pure, and llu; winds blow constantly fmiii tlio 


noitli. '^I'lsvi !j« is bv lai:d might also e; 


on a CO I. 


trade with the inliabitaiits on liieir A\ay, as the conntiy abouiiiis 
with gum-trees and gold rpmes. '^I'lie passage, which I can.vil 
to he fraud, was made bv a single man; but it might he per¬ 
formed by earavaus of anv ntimber, ibongli tbi'v should always 


be under the guldani c of a !Marahon, as the-e [.'liesls jiosscss the 
grearest imhier.ee over the iSegroes. iJysiuh means we might 
obtain a proper knowledge of the interior of .i\frica, and by eax- 
teneiiiig oiir iioliiieal and comniLieial relations, make uuisclvcs 
rich, anil the people happy. 

'J'be kingdom of Handnuik is a large country, celebrated for 
its gold mines. 'J1:e Moors acquire this inclal by repairing to 
the spot, while the Frencli and haiglish re'ceive it from the Man- 


dingo Negroes, who, bring it to the flainliia. Thi^ kingdom is 
bounded on the N. by thatfof Galani; on the N. It,.- by the Ka- 
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jaaga; on the E. by the river Stnegal; on tlje S. *’y the districts 
of Kiilla and Konkudou; r>n tlie W. by the SaUuluu; and on 
the jN. W. by the kiiridoin of lioiulon. 

It is a mistake which has pievailed, that the kingdom is not 
go\erned by any king; it ha.^ iJs soveuigns like the otlier neigh- 
boniing kingdoms; and er.ch \ -'.iv;* lias a mastc r. towards (he ri¬ 
ver of Ivleme, these ehiets are c alled i'nri.'ns, wiili ti e addition cjf 
(heir residence. Jnthenileiior of the' eoiinli>, they are called 
Alcurainti: lhc\ are all iiidepeiidc iit of eacli (<ther, but acknow¬ 
ledge the siipieine head of the kingdom; and they aie obliged 
to unite for tlu‘ defence of the country in time of danger. 

'J’lft Maiuliiigos have po.s:icsscd ihenischc's of thi.s stale, in 
addition to their other coinpiests ; and the ii.itivt's of dic' country, 
who are called i'tlalincops, have received them, and formed 
alliances with them, so that lliey are now only one nation, in 
which the leligion, cut-toins, and mainier.s of the Mandingos, are 
absolute. 

There is no country with which we are acquainted, that is so 
rich in gold mines as Jlambouk. 'I'lie expc'iim(ml.>» that have 
been made, pro\e that (Imir ore is far .supericn to that of the 
mines of the lirazils and Peiu; besides winch, fioni the nature 
of the sod, ten men would extract more gold from Hambcjuk, 
than a hundred would in the lieh mines of Spain and i^ortugai. 
Ill short, the country is so idled with gold mines, that the* metal 
is found in every diieelloii; hut the richest of those that have 
been discove red, arc in the centre of the kingdc»m, ht lween the 
villains of Kelimaiii and iVatacou, about tlnity ague's to the 
east cif the river Pelemcj. 'I’he gold is very pure, and appears 
in a surprising ubimdance. • 

The conntiy is inter!'ectc'd by liigh and barre^ii mountains; and 
the inhabitants having no means of subsistenc e I'lit w liat tlit'y 
jirocnre with their gtdd, are' e»bliged to work sedulously in the 
mines; hut they mnst ilrst obtain the permisson of the e hit Is ejf 
their villages, who only giant it for a certain tinic’, and cm ce^mdi- 
tion, that ihtw letain not only half thepiejduec, but likewise all 
tbe Jumps whicb are above a itain size. 

The Negroes of Ihmibonk have no nolion ed’ the dineie-et 
&])ecies of eaith. noi the lei' i luie for distinguish.ng that which 
produces gold, 'i'in v know ge iieraily that ihear eemntry contains 
miieli of the preeious inelal. and that the moi(: stei'l the Sv-ii is, 
the more may be fomul in it. They watch indilitrenlly m viuious 
parts, and when they by chance nn et with a small quantity of 
the ore, tliey continue to work in the same spot till ihcw see it 
diininisii, on which they move sor.iewht.'ro i l'.,e. '1 hey uie-of 

opinion, tlu,t the goM is an evil spiiit, wh cli cle!i.gli‘s in tor¬ 
menting ll'iOifc who lo'.e it; on which account it e;f;eti ciiauiits its 
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place. When the mine h»))[>enR to he rich, and they are satisfied 
with its |}ro»hice M'illiout iiiiu li trouble, they st<ip on the spot, 
and dig to llie d< plh of six, seven, or oiglit letl; hnt they never 
go farther, bt ioi; totally ignorant of the art of working by strata; 
nor aic they snfheii ntly industrious to pi event tlic ground from 
failing in upon them. 

15y this iTiunncr of proceeding, they never roine to the prin¬ 
cipal veins; nhde the nnnilicalions are so rich, and the gold 
vl 1 b they contain is so ]mrt', that no mixture of marcassiU; or 
other niiiieru) snbslanees jirt vailsin it: it is, indeed, so pure, ll at 
thi 'ie is no o< (asion to melt it; but just as it comes from the 
mint's it may be woiked. 

W ben tile lumps aic covered by mould, the \egroes put them 
into water, which iletaclies the lerratpitioiis parts, and the gold 
sinks to the bottom. 


It may be eonceived, that witlisiieli little indnstry ibry not 
only obtain but a small part oi tbe ge^ld wliieli is m the mint', but 
that they only imj'erfeetly eolleet what they have extraeled, hc- 
caiist', on pomiiig oil the water anti mould, an iiilinity of partielis 
pass with them. 

Be.sitles the gold which is so abundant in the country of Bani- 


l}Ouk,(ht‘ie is found In many pails a Cjuaiitity of btue stones, which 
are consuieretl as certain loken.s ol tiilit'r valuable mines, 'rht're 


have been ilisetneml eojijur, silver, leatl, iron, anil tin, as well 
as ext client loadstones and sall-petrt'. 

lion is found at I iaiidu.nk as w t il as in fill iht' rontii:non.H 


states; and t'.e mines a:(‘ not only abundant, but the ore is of the 
best quality. 'I’lic ?vt gi<K.s make it into pots and ketllt‘.s, witliont 
any oilier .litl than the luMiimt'r and a firt ; they therefore will 
not buy our iron unless it be wrought. 

They liavc soineliow' t.r other learned the art of making gun¬ 
powder, which thev list* win n they arc not in pos.se.ssion of oni's ; 
but tilt' latter always felt bus a certain value, on account tif its 


supcnoiily. 

j\lmost all the commandants at the fort of (Jalam have made 


attempts to acquiie a } < r\’ct knowlcdgt* of I'le kingdom of Bain- 
bouk and its gold muics. In l^i M. Conn>agnon mitlerlook 
this perilous joinney, and sm niountcti all its ditiieulties. lit' re¬ 
sided i:i the, con.itry nc.irly t'ightct'n months, travelled all over it, 
visited the mines, and tieserdit'd ihcni m tlie most .‘atisfat tory 
niaiinei; he even so far gained the good oi»niion of the inhabit¬ 
ants, that they no? only llo-.vet! Inni to vr it all theiv iuiiu’.s, hnt 
they even penii'Kcd lorn to Ir.kt' as min li eailh as ht' pleased 
and to send it to isle St. J .ouix, in he published an ac¬ 


count of the prineipiil mines w'hich lie d’scoveicd, aiUi. stall s them 
to be at FoiirquaivnuCy •'Sa/nOanotua, GHingtu/'fiia/fia, 
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^iausahamt, Tamhacoura, Nellcco, and at To/nane 

J^'iacnnet. Since llicii new clisicoverics luivc been in:ulo, md 
those of the two mines of Kelinuini and Natacou, are supposed 
to be the richest in the whole kiiindom. 

Several projects ha\e been presented for forming establi&h- 
inents in this kingdom, hut to me none of ihem appear feasible. 
One person has proposed th<‘ conquest of this vast coimlTV, a.id 
has only demanded for that purpose 1200 men; without retleethig 
that the mo»l niimerons army, e\en snppo'singthat it were to ar¬ 
rive on the spot, and experience no resistance on the part of the 
natives, which is not liki ly, w<inld bo destroAcd in a short time by 
the piivytions it would nndcru:o, and tlse heat of the climate. 
Another project was, to build a imnable foit of wood, in order, 
under the protection of such machinery, to examine the mines. 

1 consider both these projects as illusory dreams, because they 
are impracticable, f shall now stale my own f think the moist 
simple, Icaxt e\p«'nsive, and tin* easiest of execution would be, 
to establish, under modest pretensions, a factory at Galam.and to 
rebuild the foits of St. Joseph on the Senegal, and St. IVler on 


iheh'oieme. (Hir inlercom sc is desired in these countries, and 


\\e should be received vith (»pen arms. Hence v\e might become 
the masters of tlu ir commerce and the whole of their gold mines, 
and might nfl<‘r\\ards arrive at roinhnt, which is still farther, and 
by which w( migl\t complete the grand tour of tlieinterior, which 
J have alreadv alluded to. 


I shall now say a few' words the different hordes of Africa, 
and the relative advantages they derive from their connection w ith 
the Europeans. 

All those eoiintrles arc iiiliabited, either by Moors or by men 
whose complexion is of dilVeient shades of black, and were 
t ailed Megmes. There is no race of men more perfidious and 
cruel than tlie Moors; they do not not possess any of the virtues 
of the Arabs; they oppress the Negroes, and consider the per¬ 
secution of sti angers as a religious duty. 

'I'lie Xi gioes, on the contrary, are naturally good, tmmanc, 
and hospitalde. Those who inhabit the environs of the Senegal 
are large, niuscidar, and well-formed men; their countenance 
is noble; tli. ir fetdiugs sensitive and grateful; and their spirit is 
courageous and indefatigable. There are no domestics more 
attentive or capable of smeerer attachment; then’ activity and in¬ 
formation render them fit for all the arts and trades; but, as I 


'have already said, they are not adapted for agricultural la¬ 
bours, llieii bodies not being accustomed to stoop. 

The women of these countries arc generally handsome, gen¬ 
tle, modest, lendei, and faithful; they have in their looks a cer¬ 
tain dcgice of innocence, and ill their language a timidity which 
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adds to llieir charms. 71icv liave an invincible inclination for 
love and voluptuousness, anti they express tlicir vvi-hc s in tliis rc- 
jjpect with siu’h an allra^'tive voice, as lln'ir organs alone seem 
capable of ulfcrinij. '^i’lieir skin is as black as ebony. No¬ 
thing can be more agreeable than their physiognoiuy ; their nose 
is well forincfj, anrl generally aquiline; their cm brows are 
fmely arched; tliiir lips thin, ainl of a boautirul vcimillion red; 
they have the lincsl teclh in .'he world; the shape of their body 
is uncommonly elegant; in short, they combine every pelfectiou 
which coiistitiitts heaiitv. 

At Goree the nu n and vvonicn are also handsome; but tbeic 
the Miilattoes of bulh sexes, who have desceiidid fiom Kiiro- 
peans, arc (l:''tin;',iii.shable in point of ai'pearance, as they possess 
the glace of the ir liitheis, and di( ss in tiie I'inrojuan niaiincr. J 
may add, that the j)e'‘plc of Cioiee are uncommonly i hecrful; 
and a love of plea.snie and gaiety pievails amongst llu ni to a 
greater extent, t'lan m any othei pait of the coast of Afiica. 

To the south and last of the Senegal, the Africans degenerate 
in a wonderful manner, '^riieir coloiii is no longer the line black 
just described, but an olive. '1 heir ftn-m is In lt'ed still robust, 
bntuukward; their limbs are slitf, and the liiuaments of llu ir 


fin e are so gross, as to defy the judgiiu nt of llie plivsiognomist. 
't he figures which llu y jiaiut on their foieheads and cheeks add 
to their ug;lincss. Tliey are nsel'iil in ail lahoiii which requires 
cxeitlon, but they pos.'css no ingeiniily. 'Iheir woiiicn are ugly 
and sallow; and they aie, to those who wtn' l.'itely de.'.crihed, 
what ihe most haihaions igiioiaucii is to a pijlisluul education. 
'J’lieir vivaeif V is so violent as to resembli-:i\!':er. 

All the governments of Africa are more or less absolute and 
despotic, ^^hether t!ic kings lie entitled to the ihrtme by biitb, 
or be called to it by v oluntary election, llie people arc equally 
subjected to the aibitrary will of the prince, wlio dispose s o( their 
liberty and eveiMif their lives, according to Ins jiUasiiK;; but he 
cannot deslioy nunc than one at a lime : he may do any thing to 
all indiviclnal, hat nothing to a btidy of people. 

1. here art' a k;vv small stales or rather families in this part of 
Africa, who hvt'togetiier and arc goveinetl hyeldeis whom tht'v 
deem worthy of confidence; these are not the masters v ho have 
been described ; and the people who live in perfect libeity, would 
be happy, were they not dlsiuibed by their nelghbouis. Tliey 
arc often, however, attacked, anti being too w t ak to defend them¬ 
selves, are taken and sold as slaves; so that even the most pi are- * 
able inliabilaiits of this unfortunate country seem destined to wear 
chains. 


'riiese people in general have no knowledge of the art which 
is so revered amongst us, under the liumc of polities, 'I'hough 
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they observe state formalities,aii(l the custom of sending ambassadors 
is familiar to them, either solicit assistance as^aiiist a powerful 
riiemy, or to obtain a mediation on points of difference. 'I’liese 
ambassadors, liowever, do not occupy llu'inselves with compli¬ 
cated subjects, but spi-Lik only on affairs of tlie moment; they 
are e\cry where honoiin'd aiul respected, their persons are held 
sncM'd, and they fifuierally go in bodies of live or six together, 
preceded by a (hum, nhieli annoimees them at a distance. 

"riieir wars ar<‘ not hetli.T arranged than their polities. Every 
free man is a soldier; hut no gr>V(Mnment has tioops in its pay. 
On the fiisl si'^nal, tla* aiiuy c(*!l(*cts and marclies; and often, 
hostilities wliicli began in the moniiii", arc fjoislied before night. 
They never yn hi a poition of lcnit(.’v, but lake or kcej) all or 
none. Sometimes they dethrom a king, ami e.nollicr t.ikcs iiis 
place; hut tin.' lerrilory always belongs to th.' peojde at large. 
Tims IK idler the great nor small states are disme'iiljen d, a.s the 
commonalty wonid oppos(‘ such a p.oceediiii, and the cliiefs are 
too wise thus to a*;i:iiijidjsc theni'^cl\('s. Ju.sides, these p(*(>])Ie 
do not atladi any id.-a of glorv to their con(|iiest.s. Their pri¬ 
soners an‘ .shoes, e\e('|.l the jninccs, who, as has alre.iily been 
stated, always eiijtw their libeitv by unanimous co:isv-nt; they are 
given up imnn'diately on certain conditions, or put to death; the 
vest are ('ithei exchan;',ed or sold. 

ordinary occasions for the wars which almost always pre¬ 
vail in these ctamtrics, ang an insult at the Inn ; of a ceremony j 
a violent lobhei’v ; the injury ol a girl, or the aUack of a ban¬ 
ditti. 

]n the cour.si' of my woik I liave exjdained ih.e religiiin (jf ail 
th(‘se Isoldes, as well as their laws relative to j;oI}g;n!iy, marri¬ 
age, and burial. Po'vjrmy i.s not only cv(’n p' rimlted, but lio- 
nomed iiuioiigst them, wlietlier Mus.snliiums or idolaters. The 
(’■hristia'is here, as in Ihirope, have only one wde. 1 believe that 
the custom w liieli fornu rly prevailed, of inteniiig .several per¬ 
sons aliv(' with the dead bod\ of a man of (pudity, is totally abo¬ 
lished. 

One of the distinrtii e cliaracterististics of thc.sc people, ex¬ 
cept .such as M side on the coasts, and for whom commerce has 
crcijted artifici .1 wa its. is a total indili’ereiita* towards riches; in 
consequence of v.hnli hosp udity is a common viitue amongst 
tlicm. Their houses arc open at meal-tiine.s, and travellers, 
whether rich or poor, may enter, and eat and diink with the fa¬ 
mily; tliev m.iy even u^.sido with tliem, if they wish so to do, 
and :ill their suite i.s well treated during tlieir .sta), without any 
reconipeiice being expected. Amongst tlieniselves, the N^egro, 
who would refuse to divide with his relations, fiieuds, and ncjgh- 
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Ijours, the produce of his hunting or fishing, would be held up 
to public coiiU’iupt. 

Agriculture, that necossiiry art, is considered amongst them to 
be tile occupation of slaves or wonn?n; and in some parts, the 
■ only advantage which the latter have over the slave®, is, that they 
are allowed to rest (.v(‘iy third day, from what may be considered 
cxcessiive labour. 

'I'hc nature of their food, rlolhing, and dwellings, has been 
already described, lienee, it is evident, that the Africans have 
lost nothing, nor can they sustain any loss from their intercourse 
with Europeans; but the} have acquired information, property, 
and a practice of viitiie; ad\autagcs which have contributed to 
tlicir happiness. la-l us tlu^reforc hope, that all llie hordes of 
Africa may one day i esernble the inhahllanis of St. Louis and 
Gorre; they will then be liap}}, and owe their iinprovenieiit to 
their cuiinection with tlu? whiU s. 


CHAP. XMII. 

ACCOUNT OF MY UKTUHN TO KLllOPF.. WITH THE PAK- 
TI cut. A US OF -MV SIJ11* W K F.C K. 

I LEFT the Senegal for Havre on the C4tli July, 1786, on 
board the biigauline Mur!In’; the crew consisted of 

tlie captain, whose name was i)oie, a lleiitonant, a carpenter, a 
mate, and throe sailors. The passengers were Messrs. Gourg, 
naval eommis.sioiK'rs at Sdu'gal, Longer, cajilain of a frigate, 
Eeriiard my rook, a voimg Negro and myself. 

After ail uncommonly long and dangerous passage, w’c were 
of opinion, on the l‘2lh St jiteinhei, in the muniing, that we 
.should arrive in the course of the night at Havre; and vve in 
coiiseqiK'iice gave ourselves u|) to that pleasure whieli travellers 
alvvavs expel ieiitc at the end of a long voyage ; when I perceived 
that the captain was oi!l in his leekoiiiiig, and tlial we weie in 
the llristol channel. I informed him of this circmiistancc, and 
his surprise was ecpial bi my own. 'riie vieallier was stormy, 
the sea ran high, and the rapid gusfs of wind indicated an ap¬ 
proaching tempest. 

At three o’clock vve were in sight of Lundy island, and at¬ 
tempted to take refuge at it; hut onr efforts w«‘re unavailing; 
and w'e then directed our com se for the bay of Tnmby, which 
we entered, though here our Inqies of tiiiding a shelter also 
proved abortive; and we could not witlistanrl llu* violence of the 
wind and tide. We weie, however, near enough to the siioro 
to observe the inliahilunls colleeling upon it, and cxprtsdng their 
regiel that they could, not afford us any assistance. W'e had 
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dropped our-bower anchor, but wc were under the necessity of 
cutting the cable, and then our loss seemed inevitable. We ne¬ 
vertheless attempted to reach the isle of Caidy; and for this 
purpose wc kept tacking the whole night, during uhicli the 
weather was dreadful, 'rhe wind Avas W.S.W. and blew so 
strong, that we could only let out the’main and mizcn-sail. We 
Averc then in three fathoms water; but after tacking on different 
points, Ave found ourselves at two o’clock in liaughani T3ay, in 
only two fathoms water: the sea was furious^ and every instant 
covered the vessel, while the rain was violent in the extreme, so 
that it soon became impossible to work tlie ship: she therefore 
ran aground, with three violent shocks, A^liicli laid her opeii^ 
unshipped the rudder, and decided our fate. 

Wc noAV found ourselves completely wrec ked; and, in order 
to lighten the vessel, we c-ut away the masts, when wc found 
that she remained fixed in six feet water, hut was cAcry instant 
covered with waves of an enormous si/.e, which seemed ready 
to sw’allow' her up. In this dreadful crisis some fell to making 
rafts, others seized on pieces of wood, and all endeavoured to 
avoid that death which seemed to be prepared for them. At 
this period it was roniarkahle tliat some of oift little crew Avere 
concerned about futurity; and one of them lieing very anxious 
respecting the fate of the Negro boy, Avho had ncA'er been chris¬ 
tened, baptized him in my presence Avith some fresh water, and 
tlif^n held him fast in his arms. Avitii a view that thc-y might die 
and arrive togetin'r in the other world. 

Ahonl ihiee o’clock the .storm began to subside, and the Avaves 
broke with less violence against our vessel. We then perceived 
that it was low' water; but the darkness of the night prevented 
us from disiingnisliiiig where Ave avcic, or ascertaining the place 
C)f our shipwieck; nevertheless, Avithout knowing Avhat distance 
Ave Avere from laml, avc thought it probable that we might get to 
it, and resoKed to make the attempt. A small canoe was there¬ 
fore let down, and 1 was the first Avho got into it: Longer and 
the lieutenant folloAved me, but avc did not find sufficient Avater 
to Avork the boat; we therefore got out of it, and Avalked for 
about an hour in the .sea, prccc'cled by tAvo sailors, Avho sounded 
at every step, an<l served as guides. After passing through dif¬ 
ferent depths of water, but not sufficieU to stop us, Ave at length 
landed, and sent back the two sailors to inform oin companions 
that Ave were safe, and invite them to follow the route Ave had 
taken. 

On quitting the vessel we left all our clothes, Avhich might 
have prevented us from SAvimming, if necessary: I had nothing 
on but a pair of trovvsers, in one of the pockets of Avhich 1 had 
put a letter Avith my address, in order that my family might be iii- 
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formed of my fate, if 1 should he drowned, and cast on shore 
This was the only precaution wliich I thought it necessary to 
take. VVe therefore found ourselves on an unknown spot, four 
in number, almost naked, and without the means of suhsi^tciice. 

I'he night continued to be very dark, and the rain poured down 
ill torrents. We, however, continued to walk for two hours, 
without knowing whither we were proceeding: at length we 
reached a mansion, which we walked round several times, but 
could not find any door open, or a place in which we could ob¬ 
tain shidter, though we inadc* noise enough to be heard, if the 
inhabitants had not all been in a sound sleep. At length, after 
much trouble, I diseoverid a little gate, which Jed into the park. 
I raised the lati li, the gate opened, and we found ourselves, with 
inexprL.s.slble pleasure, in a huge walk, which h d to the vestibule 
of the mansion. 1 knocked at the door with all iny strength, 
and wc hcaid the l>aiking of dogs inside; we also soon found 
that the domestics wire stirring: they appeared to be running to 
the chamber of the master, doubtless to inform him that the 
house was inh'sted by banditti; as they only spoke to us through 
a garret window. 'J hey asked us first in bingHsli, and then in 
bad French, for w hat reason we had entered the park at such 
an hour ? I answered in a feeble voice, and lamentable accent, 
that we were unfortunate Frenchnien, whose ship had been 
wrecked, and that we requested an a.syhiin. 

Jf that is the case, answci ed the pmson who first spoke, you 
may be easy; 1 w'ill order my doors to be open, and yon shall le- 
ceive all the assistance that you may be in want of. 

Soon afterwards ibe doors were thrown open, and we saw 
ill the hall all the servants of the ehatean, armed with muskets and 
sabres: it seems they had taken this precaution, lest we had de¬ 
ceived them by our story; but wlien they saw us naked, almost 
frozen, and objects of pity rather than fear, they put down 
iheir arms, and paid us every attention. 

VV'e were at first conducted into the kitchen, where, before a 
large fire, we w'armcd our frost-bitten limbs. Soon afterwards 
the mistress of the house, and all her female domestics, came 
and brought us linen, and other apparel, which we divided 
amongst each other as well as we could. A table was tlieii laid 
out, and we were suppflbd with victuals and drink; which we 
devoured with tlie greatest eagerness, being almost furnished* 

After the repast, i was shewn to a chamber; while my com¬ 
panions and the muster of the house w cut dow n to the shore, to 
endeavour to save something from the wreck. On their return, 
1 learnt that the vessel had gone entirely to pieces at three 
o’clock. 

Ail the crew were saved; but most of them had taken auo- 
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thei direction; mj cook and boy lost themselves, and three days 
elapsed before they found me. 

About noon the lady of the mansion sent to know if I Mould 
ti’.p some tea: 1 bejiged to he seivi d M'ith it in my apartireut, 
blit she insisted that 1 should come doun stairs, and take it with 
her. 1 hud much diflicultv to hriu'^ myself to accept this com¬ 
pliment, as I Mas still in a most deplorable condition, and not 
fit to be seen. About five in the afternoon the gentleman re¬ 
turned, with several of his neighbours, -uid some of the crew. 
^I’hey had saved very few things from the wreck j but they re¬ 
stored to me a bag with about oOO dollars, and a box containing 
my p.ipers, which I got dried in the oven. My boy John also 
saved a sack with nearly I'iOO livres; a packet of virgin gold, 
from Senegal, W'hich I sold in London for about UJO guineas; 
an ape, a yidlow' parroqncl, and some ostriehes’ eggs. The 
loss, however, which I sustained by this wreck J shall ever ri - 
gret, on account of the useful knowledge which it has prevented 
me from coinmunicating to my country. 1 lost a choice assort¬ 
ment of plants, uukuovvn ill Kurope; several bottles of distilletl 
palm M'iiK'; some water taken fium the Si'iiegal, at Isle St. 
Louis and Podor; several tons of the, earth from the gold 
mines at (lalam and Bainbouk; a collection of the scarcest rep¬ 
tiles, birds, and fishes; and diawings of llic costumes, uriie, 
equij)ag(!s, &c. of all the hordes in this part of Africa. 

At six o’clock we sal down to an excellent dinner, and re¬ 
mained a long time at table. The repast terminated in the Eng¬ 
lish manner; that is, we swallowed bumpeis of wine till wc 
were all drunk, '^riic next day our host conducted me to Car¬ 
marthen, where I purchased a new wardrobe, and equipped 
myself from head to fool. 

This day w'e received an express from the merchants of Lon¬ 
don; who, having heard of oiir shipwreck, sent to offer us their 
services. VVe were grateful for tlieir attention; but situated a.s 
we were, we could only thank them, and answ'cr that we wanted 
for nothing. I sluill always regret that I lost the letter from • 
those obliging inerchants, whom we afterwards saw' at London, 
where they treated us in a magnificent style. 1 should have bad 
the greatest pleuiure in making know'ii to my countrymen the 
names of those liberal gontlemrn, so respectable for their hu¬ 
manity, and the nobleness of their sentiments; but being de¬ 
prived of the means, 1 must content myself with speaking of 
iheir countryman, whose care saved me from misery and death. 

'J'ho name of this generous Englishniuii was Henry Trollope; 
he was a iialive of Norwich; was then 36 years of age, and was a 
captain in the navy. His lady, who was handsome, modest, 
an<l of the geiithst disposition, was a native of London, whose 
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nipiden name was Fanny Hest. She was then about C3 years 
old. They ha<l no cliildien ; a circiinistance which they felt se- 
v<;rely, as they were* both v('ry anxious to have a youn*; family. 
I hope, for the ha]>pincs.s of themselves and the human race, 
that their wishes have been fuifillGd. Mrs. Trollope, when a 
girl, hari been educated at Brussels, so that she, as well as her 
husband, spoke French sulliciently well to be understood. I 
must here add, that the attachment of this amiable woman to« 
wards her husband, had induced her to accompany him in all his 
voyages. 

They inhabited AVestmead castle, about three miles from 
Taugharii,ill Wales, the place of our shipwreck. It sluiids in a 
delightful situation, is well built, and its architecture possesses 
a noble simplicity. Its internal arrangements are well adapted; 
the park is large and well planted, and tlic gardens are judiciously 
laid out. At the time I was wrecked Captain Trollope bad 
taken a lease of it from Lord Muntalt, of which three years had 
expired. 

During iny stay at the castle, tlie liberal inhuhitants incessantly 
endeavoured to dispel from our minds the. r(‘membruiice of our 
misfortune ; and every day was distiiigiiislied by some new fes¬ 
tivity: hunting, fishing, gaining, and feasting, surcceded each other 
without iiiterriiptioii; and the only care seemed be how fresh 
pleasure could be procured. O! Mrs. 'rrollopo, v.oilliy and af¬ 
fectionate wife of the most humane of men, 1 feel the most 
lively emotion in thus bearing testimony to the gralitudi' which 1 
owe you, and which will never be effaced from my heart. 

On the 24th of September, in the afternoon. Captain Trollope 
proposed tfi me a lumtiiig party ; but I preferred keeping com- 
puny with his wife, and he left me alone with her. Wc wore 
walking in the park, when we observed at a distance a hmilsmaii 
riding at full gallop; he passed by us without saying any tiling, 
and w ithuiit stopping at the castle. 

Mrs.'I’rollopc was alarmed, and said tome, smiic accident 
has happened to my hu-sbaml.” Wc soon learned that his horse 
had faileii and rolled on him, by which he was dangerously hurt; 
and the messenger who passed us, was riding to fetch a surgeon, 
ft is iippossible to describe the distraction of the lady, and our 
own consternaliaii, when v\c saw Captain Trollope brought 
home upon a litter: he was taken to liis fdiamber, followed by 
bis wife, who made the most pitiable laiuentations; he, however, 
turned towards her, and said, with much unconcern, '' Fanny, 
be quiet, wipe away your tears, and cease crying.” 

On the arrival of the surgeon, our fears were dispelled, as he 
assured us that the accident would not be attended with any bad- 
consequences, in shorb by proper medical attention, the cap- 
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f»iii \v:is in a few days restored, and we were enabled to resut^ie 
oui ordinary exeieises and uniust'nients. 

After passing I'ightcen days in this deliglitHil abode, without 
being suffered to incur the least ex pence, we embarked for Bristol^at 
the very place of our shipwreck. Our separation cost tears on 
both sid<‘s. 1 left iny ape with Mis. '^Prollope, togellier with 
whatever 1 had saved from the wreck, that was worth her ac¬ 
ceptance. My paiToquet ^va^ unique of its kind; it spoke well, 
and was the only one of a yellow colour that I ever saw even 
at Senegal, where I obtained it. Ji caim* to a miscTable end,, 
having been caught and devour id by the cati?. Mrs. Trollope 
was iucoiisolable at the event, and -ipol.e of it every day. 

The geiieious (’aptain was ii(»t satisfied with the kind recep¬ 
tion that he had given us iu his mansion, but wished to serve us 
after our separation. Ife theiefoiv gave us letters of rcconi- 
nieiidation to Bristol, Bath, and London; in coiisequoiicc of 
which we werr iwtjy while leceived with the highest respect. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Jr ROM the extreme jealousy of the Spanisli Go¬ 
vernment, no stranger is permitted to land, tar less 
to reside for any length of time, in aii}^ of their 
foreign settlements, especially on the American con¬ 
tinent, without an express order to that effect from 
the king, M'hich it is very dilficult to obtain. 

On the other hand, tlie Spaniards themselves, 

instigated by the prospect of immediate gain, held 

out to them by the mines of Mexico and Peru, 

*/ ^ 

iloek in great numbers to these provinces; while 
the more eastern part of Teua Firma is regarded by 
these adventurers as coiii]>aratively of little value^ 
though the fertility of its soil, and the richness and 
variety of its productions, are unequalled in any 
other part of America. As the whole Spanish 
nation, and even tlie government itself, appear in 
some measure to participate in this erroneous opinion 
respecting the true value of their American pos¬ 
sessions, it cannot be matter of surprise, that no 
individual of that nation has hitherto devoted his 
talents ami leisure to explore a country, which 
is regarded l»y his fellow citizens with perfect 
imlifferenee. lienee iliat part of Spanish America, 
which fonns the subject of the following work, is 
very imperfectly known to Europeans. To supply 
this delicicncy, and to correct the inaccurate 
accounts respecting it, which have found their way 
into our best modern geographical works, is tlie 
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professed object of tljc jjrcsent undertaking. The 
author's lonu; residence ni the ])rovinces he dc- 
scribes, fitted him in a peculiar manner for the 
task he imposed on liimsclf; while his official situ¬ 
ation, and tlic esteem in wliieli lie seems to liavc 
been held by those at the head of the government 
of Carraccas, opened to liim the most valuable and 
authentic boiirccs of information. 

The reason, jM. Depons informs bis readers, 
which led liiiri 1o give the new appellation of tlic 
J^asieru Part of Terra Pinna to the country he 
describes, was, in order to distinguish it from the 
more westcily part, dependent on the vice-royalty 
of Santa-I'V*, aiui wliieli is bounded to the north 
by Cape Vela, and to the west by the isthmus of 
Panama. 
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and Intrepidili/ vf Cutiuiihus. 

^ liE discovery of Auu.rica jiislly n})pi':irs to us, and mast 
•'ippear to tlie most remote posterity, an asloiiisiiiug j)iic!iomc5ion, 
and its conquest almost a miracle. 

Christopher Co!iuril>us, an rnliglif eiied and learned astronomer, 
had heen led to conjeelnre, liom the ii^me ol the earth, that 
the exisleiice of anotle- 1 'liemisphere was essential to the eipii- 
librium of toe uiobe. Ihe hints on this subject scattered llnou»[i 
the works of the ancients, opened to Isfs nimd a vast liehl for 
meditation ; his astionomical, j>eoi:raplneal, and pliysK'al knovv- 
led'p' Slip ph.-d the rest, I’lato, Aristotle. Pliny, :m<l i-'jabo hari 
suggest id to his mind ihi' idea of a proMeni v»!neh his ■.a.;acilv 
enabled him t > solve, and of a piojeet vvhicli his anient love ot 
glory htipciicd him to execute. 

Jt is !K*ln!v .nleirion to enter upon the history ol the uittcient 
expediiion t^> South America, but to conbiie nivself to the cou- 
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rilleration of the eastern part of Terra Finna ani Spanish 
Guiana. 

Of all the conquests made in tlie new world, in the name of 
the king of Spain, tliat of the country in question was the most 
tedious, arduous, and we may add, the most incomplete. 

The mountainous nature of the ground, the numerous rivers, 
which often swell to such a degree as to cut ofiF all comm’inica* 
tion between one part of the country and another for a consi¬ 
derable portion of the year, the lakes, marshes, and deserts, 
presented difiicultics which only the most deUM inincd courage 
could have overcon:e. I3ut what tended still more to retaid the 
progress of the conquerors in several parts of America, was th* 
number of small governments, which, unlike the extensive cm- 
•pires of JMexico and Peru, rendered the victories of the Spaniards 
Jess decisive, and their iiegociation.s more difficult. It v\as sel¬ 
dom that any of the iiumeioiis caciques formed a h-ague amongst 
themselves : and still more seldom that they either offered or 
accepted u challenge to try their strength with the Spaniards in 
the open plains. overlhrov’ tjf a single tribe .seldom gave 

to the conquerors po.sses.sion of more than u few leagues of 
ground; and in order finall} to gain a secure' footing in the country, 
it was neccssai v to support the greatest prl\ations, and to en¬ 
counter the greatest dangers with exalted courage and unw caried 
perseverance. 

It was during the third voyage of f'oliinibii.s, in 1408, that 
he discovered that part of the continent, known under the name 
of 7 erra Firma. 11 is intention was to proceed to the eipiator, 
but he was prevented l;y the calms which prevailed, and was 
carried along with the cu:rents to the mouths of the Dragons, 
SiluaUd between the island of ^J'rinidad and 'j ’erra Finna. Lopez 
de ( iloinara a^scits that Columbus discovered all the coast as far 
as Caj>e \ ei;r, but Oviedo, whose testimony 1 have always 
found worthy ut eicdit, affirms that he only coasted Terra Firinii 
as tar as l^olnt Araya, which boars norlii and .south from the 
western point of Alarguerite, wherxe he steered north for St. 
Domingo. Fei i.ando Columbus, the admiiaVs son, relates that 
his father, after having discovered the gulph of Paria, steered 
along the coast of Terra I'irma, west oi the island of "Jestigos; 
after whi.'h be rhaped his course towards Saint Domingo. From 
this concurrent testimony, it must be snffieicnlly obvious that 
the asscuioii of Lo[)oz de Clomara is ch serviiig of little credit. 

J’lom the account transmitted to the court of Spain, by 
Columbus, of his recent discovery of this part of Terra Firma, 
of the manners of tlio inhabitants, and of the richues.s of the 
country, paiiicuiarly in jicarls, the government was induced to 
grant pi.' Uiissleu tt) Captain Alphoiiso Oyeda still farther to'pro- 
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tecute this dlscovei^. He was accompanied in his voyage by 
Americus Vespiisius^ a man who has since enjoyed an usurped 
celebrity over Columbus, and who was instigated to this cuter- 
prize by caipidity ratlicr than a love of glory. This expedition 
reached twenty-seven days the land of Maiacapana, in 1490, 
and afteV'vards proceeded along the coast as far as Cape Vela, 
enterinp/the different ports in their course, with the view of 
taking an accurate survey of them. From Cape Vela he imme¬ 
diately returned to St. Domingo, according to Oviedo and 
Robertson; but some other niithurs relate that he previously re¬ 
visited Maracapaiia, situated on the coast of Cuinana. 

On his return to Furope, Americus Vespusius found means to 
make it be generally ei edited, that ho himself was the re.il 
discoverer of America, and that Columbus had only discovered 
some islands, which could be regarded in no other light but as 
avenues to the main land. This bold fabrication at first passed 
for truth; the name of this adventurer was given to the now 
world, which it still retains, notwithstanding the elVoiTs of his¬ 
torians to restore to Columbus an honour so liard earned, and so 
justly his due. 

DIVISION OF THE C AP F A1N-G E N E RA LSIIT P OF C ARU ACC A 5. 

That part of the new world which constitutes the Captain- 
Generalship of Carraccas, is more particularly the object of the 
present work. It comprehends the province of Venezuela in 
the centre, the government of Maracaybo to the west, Guiana to 
the south, the government of Ciimana to tlie cast, and the 
island of Marguerite to the iiorlh-east. 

This department is bounded by the sea tow'ards the north, 
from the 7o« of long, west from the meridian of Paris, to the 
that is, all the space from Cape Vela to the promontory of 
M cgilones or of J^aria ; and to tlie cast by the sea from the 
12" to the 8" of north lat. Dutch Guiana and Peru form its 
boundary to the south; and the kingdom of Santa-Fc to the 
West. 

TEMPERATURE. 

From the sitiintlon of this country, which lies beyond the 
12" of nortli lat. wc might be led to imagine that its soil w'onld 
be barren and parched, and that it W'ould be nearly uninhabitable 
by the extreme heat ; but here the ternperuture is so diversified 
by a variety of causes, that many places enjoy an uninterrupted 
spring ; ^\llilst in others the infiuence of the latitude is fully felt. 

MOUNTAtNS. 

The difference of temperature evidently depends on a range 
I'f muimtaiii.s, which stretching from the Andes of Quito, 
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crosses Merida air! the cli'trict of Varina.s, after which it trend? 
nortliwavds lowanJs t!ie cou.sl; whenre pto( ee(i:i)g in an easterly 
direclu>n, and jiradiially 1 ocoiriiijg less elevated, it terminates 
near llic i'lli.M.l i.f Tiinidad. 

'riic oees’ijicd by tiie.^-e rronnlains, which ^’"oss the 

provin-'cs of Casjaccas, sehlojn t.xct'cdi- fifteen i'lgucs in 
breadih ; in some pdaccs it ij ho/.'\cr twenty, but in i\>ne does 
it fall bciou tea. I’roin t^icis' s.nail degree of elevation they are 
in nio-it jdaees siisceplihle of cnltliali.on, and adapted to be¬ 
come the lesidence of man ; exccjVi the eastt rn Picaeho near the 
Canaeca'i, and 'i'mn: ;i-juiri in tiu province of (’imiima, the 
foiinei uf winch is and the latter yJj loises above the 

love! «)i’ the sea. 

'i'heso inc'jsniitics of ihegiomi.d n-■(•(',s-arily produce great va¬ 
riety of temperalme, which proves cxtieimdy f.uomahlc to dif- 
i'ereut prodiietlons. On l!ic moimnims tl.eie uniformly prevails 
such a lemperaturc .as iij j'.roac hes to eoiil.iess. The immense 
Valievs which tliev form are prop 'iiionably cool, according to 
thmr expo-^iire, and the dcirree of (hvatioii. 

Alter Iravi rsing these iiK.unta.ns, which slrcteh from north to 
south, we arrive at immetre pluius, riiiiniog from east to west, 
i'lo!?! t]'(‘ village of Puo, which is sllaatcd in the 07® of west 
loiigHiau', from li:e meridian of i’aiis, to the very base of thc^ 
iiiom 'uiin.s of Santa-Pe. They aie. bounded on the south by the 
gicaf .’iccr Oroonoho, and by the country Lnown under the name 
of f hi’ iMi. 'i he heat experienced in tht;se plains is rxces‘5ive. 

A< o;..!;!!:!- to l!::; gciu rally lecc iced theory respecting the 
foiiiKilion of primary mountains, those of Venezuela are not 
Miff,., .■..n:I ' ili'caled to ia’ cmisideicd as belonging to this class, 
iieiiln 1 i-. their lorm sidiiciciitly pyramidal, nor tludr sides des¬ 
titute of veidure, which is a cimstnnt effect of the parti des of 
earth being can led along with the rain wateis ; on the contrary, 
thev :.ie ecr.cied wilii a vigorous and abundant vegetation. Hence 
it is (-.’id 111 that they are composed of strata of different siib- 
sl:un‘es, firmeti by the band of lime. This opinion is farther 
.slir ugt!', .!< d ! v ib.e calcareous matters found in these nionn- 


laiii'', as w.ll a" marlile, wliicli is well known to be produced 
from the slioil? of madrepoores and other marine animals, that 
are only met with in secondary mountains, which derive their ex¬ 
istence liom .soiiic of llio revolutions sustained by our globe. 
Huniluddi has, notwitlistuuding, found ill the mounjain of Selle, 
the highest part of this chain, very pure granite, of which 
quart/, n id spalh, and mica, arc the coiisiilueiit parts ; which 
seems to jnove at least, according to the tlieoiy of M. Pallas, 
that tins mountain, is cither primitive, or has emerged from the 
Ijo.soia of the deep at a much more early period tliau others oi 
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the same chain. 1 shall not however enter upon this iuvesti'' 
gation^ since it is only iiiy intention at present merely to give 
a description of the country^ and not to write a history of 
the globe. 

/ 

MINES. 

Wlw'.l has tended greatly to the prosperity of tlie provinces of 
Carr: I'.cas is, that every attempt of the Spaniards to work the 
mines of gold and silver discovered by the first conquerors, lias 
been hitherto rendered abortive, by the repeated insurrections 
of the Indians, who beheld in these projects the total overthrow 
of their independence. If the pro\ inces in question h:ive been 
thus prevented from enjoying the transitory and fallacious wealth 
derived from the digging of the precious metals, they are fully 
compensated by the abunrlunt productions of a fertile soil, 
which afford to them a secure and never failing source of 
afHiiencc and prosperity. 

In the district of Saint Piiillppe there arc considerable 
mines of cofipcr of a very sujicrior quality ; but they are- not 
wrought to such an extent as to prove pnjudicial to iigricidlure. 
Kxclusive of the local consumption, they furnished in 180!, to 
Porto-Cabello, one hundred and sevLMity-onc quintals lor the 
purpose of exportation ; and there is every reason to .suppose, 
that had it not been for the war, the quantity would have been 
still more considerable. 

PEARL FISHERY. 

On the first discovery of 'rerra I'irma, the pearl fisliery coii- 
stituled a lucrative brunch of commerce to the coimlry, and 
furnished a considerable revenue to the king, ' It was carried on 
between tbc little i.sland of Cubagua and that of IMarguerite, and 
proved little less injuriou.s, in its consequences, to the .Spaniards 
and Indians than working in the mines. The isle of Cubagua i.s 
wholly destitute of wood and water, and displays such an ap¬ 
pearance of sterility, that nothing but the extreme cupidity of the 
Spaniards could have induced them to form a settlement upon 
it. Fortunately circumstances soon occurred which induced 
them to abandon tlie pearl fishery, which has never since been 
resumed. It is even affirmed by the Spaniards that no pearls 
are now fo be found along the eastern coast, until tliey reach a 
buy situated between Cape Chichihacoa and Cape Vela, which 
is occupicil by the Guahoirs Indians, who dispose of their pearls 
to the English and Dutch. 


salt. 

This article is produced in the northern side of the province 

l»i:PONS] B 
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of Venezuela, in a considerable quantity, and of a very beautiful 
M'hite colour;-but it is at Araya where it is procured in the 
greatest abundance, and of quality far superior‘to that of any 
other part of America, not even excepting TurL’s island. It will 
be seen in the chapter on imposts that it is farmed or sold 
on account of the king : yet it is truly astonishing what a^trifliiig 
revenue is derived from a source which might with moderate in¬ 
dustry be rendered so pioducti\e. ' 

MINERAL WATERS. 

These provinces abound in both cold and warm mineral 
springs, some of which arc alkaline, others acidulous, and several 
of them of a chab, Ix ate natnn'. They arc very little known, and 
not much frequented hy invalids, on .account of most of them 
being at a great distance from ihe inliabited part of the country. 

7’he heat of some t)f these springs appioaches nearly to that of 
boiling water. 'J’lie teniperatiini of those near the old road 
between Porto-C’abello and \ alence is 7-'^, and that of aiiothef 
ill the valliy ot Aragoa is still higher. 

sn ^50NS. 

In South America spring and aulutnn are alike unknown ; 
here the year is merely divided into .summer and winter, or to 
speak more accurately, into tin; rainy and dry seasons. The former 
fominences in Alay and terminates in November ; during the 
otlu'r six months of the year ruins aie nmcli less frequent, aud 
sometimes the drought is very considerable. 


RAIN. 

It has been estimated that nearly an equal quantity of rain 
falls ill the provinces of V^onezuela, C'umana, and (Juiana. Both 
the high and low grounds partake of the inconveuicncies, and 
share the benetits f>f llicse rain.s, wbieli, hovvever, are not con- 
*tant. Sometimes a whole day will pass without a .single drop, 
while on others it rains without intermission. Din ing the wet 
season it rains on an average, according to the most accurate cal- 
ciiiatioii, three hours every day, and this most frequently liappens 
after mid-day. Ib'iu e we never experience tlu; drizzling showers 
of the polar regions; the rain pours down in torrents, causing 
the rivers to ovei llow their banks during the greatest j)art of this 
season: the ravins which are dry all the rest of the year, become 
ulso at this period immense torrents ; and the plains are in many 
places laid undei water, so that the traveller can only observe 
the summits of the highest trees, which serve to him a.s kind 
of laud-murks, 'rhese iiiuudutions occur chieily in the pluius 
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■ortli of tlic Oroonoko, and cover a space of ground from forty 
to a hundred and fifty leagues. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

It been remarked by the inhabitants of these provinces, 
that the-rains which fell previous to 1792, were uniformly ac- 
conipunied by treineiiduus thunder storms ; but since tiiat period, 
thougii the rains be more copious, similar storms never occur. 
It seems highly probable that to a surcharge of electric matter, 
attracted from the atmosphere by the neighbouring mountains, 
were owing the dreadful earthquakes which proved so destructive 
to Cumana in December, 1797. 

Neither Maracaybo nor Porto-Cabcllo have experienced any 
eartliquakes since 1778 and 1779, if we except a few slight 
shocks in 1800 and IHGl. 

Tliis part of South America, although situated between the 
Antilles and Peru, where earthquakes are so common, never¬ 
theless enjovs an exemption from such calamities, that might be 
deemed miraculous, were it not a well known fact, that the air 
here being more dense is unfavourable to tlie action of electricity, 
and tliat tlie earth contains within itself fewer of the principles of 
fermentation and combustion.* 

On the first of May, at eleven o’clock at night, there was 
felt at Carraccas a very violent shock of an eartliqunke, with a vi¬ 
bratory motion of the earth from oast to west; on the twentieth of 
the same month, about four in tlie evening, another shock was 
oxjiericnccd, during which the earth seemed, as it W'ero, to heave 
up and down for the space of a minute ; and on the fourtii of 
the following .luly, at 48 minutes past two in the morning, two 
very violent shocks were felt, and on the same day another was 
perceived, but less violent, at o j minutes after six. 


FOIM'.STS. 

The mouutaius of Venezuela pioduce the same kind of trees 
as the Antilles, as w'cll us iiianv others which are iiuligcnoiis. 
The vast forests with which they are covered, might furnish for a 
succession of ages, timlier lor siiip-buildiiig, if the nature of the 
country and the state ' f navigation did not render it too expensive 
to the mother country. All the timber employed in refitting and 
building of ships, is transported by the rivers 'J’oenyo and 
^ aruqni to L’orto-Cubcllo, wliicli is situated about fifteen leagues 
to wiiidw'aitl. 

A little to the windward of the mouth of the river Tocuyo, 
in the latitude of the small islands Tucucas, timber-yards miglit 
he readily established, oil uccount of the jiroxiiuity of the forests 
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in that quarter ; but the demand i$ so small as to afford little en- 
cour'jf*emeat for their erection. 

At Muracaybo they employ wood of a quality superior to any 
Other in Terra rirniii, for the purpose of ship-building. In this 
village the siiip-carpcnters find constant cinpioynicnb there 
would be room for iiianv more hands, if the bar at the mouth of 
the harbour did not prevent vessels of a large burden from sailing 
out of it. 

These forests likewise abound in various kinds of wood, fit for 
the use of the joiner and the c;d)inet-niaker. In general they 
prefer that which the Spaniards term pardiUo, for beams, rafters, 
door-posts, gates, &c. lii some places they sebstitute for the 
pardillo, the Qiiercun cerris, Lin. 

Tlie cabinet-makers mostly employ cedar - wood for the 
purpose of making doois, window - IVamcs, connnon tahU:s, 
chairs, &c. In these forests arc likewise found vatii)us species 
of wood, which from the high <legrcc of ))olisii of wliich they are 
susceptible, are w'ell calculated for ornamental fiiniitine ; among 
others is distinguished the black ebony, which grows in seveial 
places, but particularly on the banks of the river Totondoy, which 
flows into the east side of the lake of M aracaybfi. It is tlierc where 
nature appears to have established a nursery of trees calculated to 
supply the wants and to administer to the pleasure, and even to the 
caprice of man. The \ello\v ebony i.s more common than the former 
in the forests of Terra h’irma, as wei! as ihc red ebony. The 
Spaniards term the black ebony ebano, the yellow paloj amariilo, 
and he red trranadiUo. Maliogaiiv is neither found in such 
abundance in I erru I’irnia, as in the I’rench part of St. Domingo, 
nor can it be compared with it in the beauty and richness of its 
veins, or the Iiigh polish of w'hich it is susceptible. 

In works which require w ood of great durability, the\ employ 
iron wood, sideroxj/fnm. It serves for the axle-trees of mill- 
wheels, the rollers or frames of the cylinders enrployed to ex- 
jn ess the sugar cartes, &c. I’liis species of wood is connnnii in 
ever y part of Tcrra-rirma, except in the valley of Aragoa. Ibe 
red ebony is also sometimes emplovcd by the Spaniards for 
.similar pm*poscs, and it is uflirmed even to exceed the iron wood 
in durabilitv. 

The only W'oods calculated for the dyer hitherto found in 
this country, is lire ilrasil w’ooH, which ahoiinds between Victoria 
aitd Saint Sebastian of los Ileyes, and fustic, which is rirostc om- 
moiily found in tire iK'ighbourhood of Maracaybo. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Merida, w'itliout the aid of any other substance, dye 
with it a variety of colours, which arc as livelv and durable as 
the y can be rendered by art. In proportion, however', as niau 
shall penetrate iirto thcimiueiisc forests of this country, which at 
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present are the exclusive habitation of reptiles and wild animals^ 
new productions must be discovered, calculated to enrich the 
arts and to augment coimncrcc. 

PLANTS, GUMS, RESINS, AND MEDICINAL OILS. 

The above observation is equally applicable to the gums« 
resins, medicinal oils, &c. of Terra Tirma. Were enlightened 
naturalists and able botanists sent out at the cxpencc of the go> 
veriimciit to explore this rich and fertile coniitry, the result of 
their labours would doubtless not only prove beneticial to huma¬ 
nity, but would likewise tend to the promotion of science, :iiid the 
increase and extension of commerce. At present the cocoa oil, 
which is prepared in tlie province of Cumuua alone, considerably 
exceeds tlie internal consumption. 

jN otw'ithstanding the numerous species of medicinal vegetables 
and plants, profusely scattered over this extensive continent, there 
were only exported in J79t), from the port of Goayre, the only 
one wliich at that time enjoyed the privilege of a free trade with 
the mother country, four hundred and twenty-eiglit pounds of 
sarsaparilla, with which the plains and vallies arc covered ; five 
hundred pounds of tamarinds, which may be collected every 
where in the gre;itcst abundance; and two hundred and thirty- 
nine pounds of Peruvian bark (Cinchona ql/icinnliSf) wliicli last 
is indeed not very common in this part of the continent. 

It should seem however that their exports have not lessened 
since that period ; for in 17^8 the amount of the cargoes sent by 
lu-utiul shijis, which on account of tlic war v\ore then sulfcred to 
enter the port of Goavre, was three thousand six hundred and 
hixty-four pounds of sarsaparilla, and three thousand four lum- 
di ed pounds of resins. In 1801 they exported from Porto-Ca-* 
hello two thousand, three hundred and eighty-four pounds of 
sarsaparilla, and forty-seven thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds of guiacuni. Put the number of these articles is 
trifling, and the quaiitity which was really exjun ted, extremely 
insignilicant in comparison with the profusion and variety of the 
vegetable productions in the provinces of Carraccas. 


LAKES. 

As the description of a country necessarily includes every 
thing that can tend to convey a just idea respeciiiig it, we must 
not omit to notice the lakes which arc produced by a collection of 
rain w^ater, as v^ell as those which are menly formed by the 
reservoirs of rivers. Many of the first species are met with in 
the low lands, in the vicinity of die Oionooko ; the most inag- 
nilicent of the second kind arc those of Maracayboand Valence, 
which ajipear to merit a particular description. 
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LAKE OF MARACAYBO. 

According to Oviedo this lake is about fifty leagues in length, 
nearly thirty in its greatest breadth^ and its circumference 
exceeds one hundred and fifty. It seems to have owed*, its for¬ 
mation to the slow and successive excavation produced in the 
land by the numerous rivers which flow into it from the cast, 
the west, and the south. It is navigable for ships of the greatest 
burden; and by means of the; rivers which disembogue themselves 
into it, the town of Maracaybo is supplied with provisions of 
all kinds either for its o\mi consumption or for exportation. 
Storms seldom occur on this lake, but it is continually subject to 
a kind of undulatory motion, which appears to be in proportion 
to the action of the winds on its surface; and during sudden 
squalls, particularly when it blows from the north, canoes and 
other small craft are frequently overset and lost. At such limes 
only the water of the lake, as fur as the town, becomes brackish ; 
for in general it is perfectly fresh and potable, even when taken 
up near the sea. 

All the dilferent species of fish found in the rivers of South 
America, also abound in this lake, except the tortoise, which, 
however singular it may appear, is found every where else. 

To the north-east of the lake, on the most sterile parts of its 
banks, near a place called Mena, there are several inexhaustible 
pits of mineral tar, which seems in all respects the same as the 
j)ix monttina, tlie asphaltus of the ancients. This bituminous 
matter mingled with suet is employed for pa)iiig the sides of 
ships and various other purposes. 

The exhalations which uiisc from these bitiiiiiiiious minerals, 
so readily take fire in coming into c(iutact with atiiiosplieric air, 
that they throw out u prt'lly vivid light during the whole xilght. 
It has been remarked that this plieiioiuenun is more constant 
during great heats, than when llie weather is less sultry. 'I'hcsc 
lights arc styled by the inhabitants the iantern of Maracaifboy 
because lliey serve as a pharos to the Spaniards and Tudians who 
navigate this lake without a eompuss or instrument of any kind. 

The sterility, and still nioic the insalubrity of the banks of this 
lake, have hitherto prevented them from being inhabited. JEvoii 
the rndiaiis prefer living in a sort of flouting huts upon the lake 
itself, which tliey construct of a durable species of wood similar 
to the iron wood. According to tlie testimony of Oviedo, which 
is confirmed by that of the inhabitants thcmsches, every portion 
of this wood which is under the water becomes petrified in a 
very fi'w years. 

'I'he Spaniards, on finding many of these aquatic villages ron- 
iitructed without order, but with u coiisiderublc degree of solidity. 
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^ve to them tlienamc of Venezuela, which is the diminutive of 
Venice; an appellation that has since been transferred to the province. 
It was long supposed that these habitations had been constructed 
as a place of security against the ild animals, with which the 
country .Abounded; hut this is now discovered to bo an error, as 
the riidians refuse to abandon them for otheis ashore, althougli 
cv»-ry idea of danger f;om the approach of wild beasts is at 
an end. 

Since when jAlfingcr carried devaslalion and death 

among the pi-aceful inhabitants of the lake, these numerous 
villages ha\e all disappeared, except four, which are siluaUjd on 
its eastern extn'mity, at imcq'ia! distances from each other. 'I'licy 
are named I.n^nnil/aa, Misodf 'i'umopnro, and Jfoporo. Tliorc 
is n rhun h upon the water, in which a pastor perNunis st^rvicc, 
and distributes spiiitual aid to these aquatic luiiiaiis ; but it is 
far from be iug a desirable situation, since .'<eldom a few da>.> 
elapse befoie'his health begins to sidl’er, and scarce a single in¬ 
stance can be rec«)llected in which the life of any of their clergy¬ 
men was prolonged beyond six months. 

'1'he‘se Indians sometimes conic ashoie in search of provisions, 
but their chief .suhsislcnce is ou llsh. 'They also find a con¬ 
siderable resource in the wild ducks, which uboiiud on this lake, 
and which they take in a verv singular and ingenious muiuier. 
I'or this puipose they consLanlly allow empty calebasses to Hoal 
on the lake around their habitations ; in order that these birds, 
by being liabiliuiled to see them, inav not be intimidated. When 
an Indian w'ishes to piocure an\ of these Jowls, he puts uu his 
)ieud a calebasse, perforatcil so as to peiiiiit him to see without 
being s<'t‘n. In iliis uiannei lit* goe.s into the lake, keeping always 
hib head above tlie surface ol the water, hut taking care that no 
part of Ills body shall b»' \isible; he proceeds thus swiinuiing to 
the spot whcie the vrilil ducks arc collected in the greatest number, 
then seizing them by the feet, he itiimcdialely drags them below 
the water, so that they have neither time to cry out, nor to 
make any motion uhicli can warn the others of llie impending 
daiigt;r. As fast as they ate taken he fastens them to bis girdle ; 
and never thinks of retiiing, till his wants be fully satisfied. 
Such a mode of eiitrippiiig these animals is attended with this 
advantage, th.it it does not frighten them, and may always be re- 
ncw'ed at pleasure, and without cxpence. The fertility of the 
soil, on the west side of the lake, has iiidaci.'d a lew Spaniards 
to brave ihe inclemency of tlie air, and a raise a tew plantations 
of cocoa and other provisions. In the center ot these scattered 
habitations, stands a chapel, in which a pa.stor performs divina 
service, and administers the sacrament. 

The laud on the southern side of the lake^ remains altogether 
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uncleared, and is wholly destitute of inhabitants. The cliinatff 
on the northern side is as intensely hot as the otliers; but it is 
incomparably more healthy. T'he town of Maracaybo stands on 
the left side of this lake, towards the west; and directly fronting 
it ai'e two villages called Puiita dc Pitdra and Altagracin. ^I’he 
former of these is inhabited by Indians, the latter by Spaniards. 

LAKE OF VALENCE. 

This lake is less PNtensive, but it displays a much more agree¬ 
able aspect, than that of Maracaybo: its shores are also more 
feitile, and the climate more sjdnbrious, and of a milder tem¬ 
perature. The lake of Valence is upwards of thirteen leagues 
in length, and about four in its greatest breadth. Its form is 
that of an oblong square. It is situated about a league from the 
town of Valence, and in a valley hemmed in by mountains on all 
sides, except on the western, towards the interior of the coun¬ 
try. The nunicrous rivers tiiat flow into it have no visible out¬ 
let. It is about six leagues distant from the sea, and the inter¬ 
mediate space, by which they arc separated, is occupied by almost 
iuaccessible inounta.ins. Wo find it vftry diflicult to conceive, 
how this lake should have iio visible out-li t, while rivers flow 
into it ill ail directions; a eircuinstance which seems to prove 
that it is merely a basin. But bow tlieii on this supposition 
can vve explain why it has renlaiiicd of the same dimensions for 
a succession of ages t Can it be supposed that evaporation alone, 
how'ever great it may be between the tropics, is equivalent to 
carry off the water which so many rivers pour into it? The sup¬ 
position is altogether incongruous, wlien we consider llie small 
extent of the lake’s surface. Hence it should seem that there 
must be some subterraneous vent, by means of which a quantity 
of water equal to that which is poured into it continually escapes. 
This opinion, th.ongh only conjectural, is yet supported by such 
strong probabilities, as to give to it every appearance of truth. 
It is observed that vessels sailing on the lake move very swiftly 
from the shoie to the renter, while in returning much more 
time and exertion are necessary. Arc we not w'arraiited to infer 
from this fact, that there exists at the bottom of the lake an 
opening by which the water tinds uii exit ? Hence vve may rea¬ 
dily explain why it has nut become augmented in propor¬ 
tion to the volume of water which it constantly receives. 'I’he 
same supposition will also account for the great diminution w'hich 
this lake appears to have undergone within a very few years : 
for vve have only to suppose, that a greater quantity of water 
than furinerly now fliids its way through the out-let in question, 
and the phenomenon is satisfactorily explained. But without 
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having recourse to such an hypothesis, w'e find an easy solution 
of the successive and rapid diminution above-mentioned in the 
numerous cuts, made by the inhabitants, into the rivers in the 
vicinity of this lake, for the purpose of watering their plantations. 
I’hese waltrs being di/i'uscd over a greater extent of ground, are 
either evaporated or expended in the production and support of 
dififereiit vrgetahles. 

Ill proportion as tiie lake diminishes, new sod is exposed, 
which heing composed of various substances that have been de¬ 
posited oil it for ages, possesses a wonderful degree of fertility. 
This new soil is preferred by the planter to every other for his 
agricultural operaliuiis. 

The east side of the lake is planted with tobacco on account 
of the king. There are plantations of this kind which give em- 
ploymcul to fifteen thousand iiulividuuls. The remainder of this 
alluvial soil is appropriated to diil'ereiit species of culture. 

Numerous species of birds iuhahit the environs of the lake; 
many of which are reniai kable not only for the extreme beauty 
of their plumage, but for the variety and sweetness of their notes. 
The vast abundance of watei fowl contributes also to render the 
country in the vicinity ol the lake still more agreeable, l^ut the 
perpetual verdure which embellishes its banks, as well as the 
\urious productions which cover them, excite sensations of 
pleasure in the mind of the beholder, which are altogether 
indefinable. 

Vessels of different sizes are regularly employed to waft over 
the lake different kinds of provisions, which are raised on it« 
jliorcs, or on those of the rivers, ‘that discharge their waters into 
it. Its navigation is not however unattended with difficulty,' 
not only on account of the cause already assigned, but oil ac¬ 
count of the numerous islets which are interspersed in the lake^ 
and which render the use of sails almost inavailable. 

Many of these liule islands have perceptibly increased in pro¬ 
portion to the diminution of the lake. They are all inhabited; 
that known under the name of Caratapona contains a population 
fully adequate fur its cultivation. Here there is an abundant 
spring of water, much superior in quality to that of the lake. 
On being applied to the hands it produces the same effect, 
as water impregnated with lye. This saponaceous quality may 
perhaps depend on the quantity of animal and vegetub c matter 
which it contains, and which is continually undergoing the pro¬ 
cess of decomposition. 

There is plenty of fish in this lake, but not many different 
species. That which the Spaniards call guavina is the most 
abundant. There is likewise the bagre, sUicus bagre, Lin. and 
another termed by the Spaniards bava, bleniiius pholis, Lin. 

DEPONS.] G 
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The shores of the lake abound with reptiles of various kind?, 
among which are particularly distinguishable two species of li¬ 
zards; one of these the guana, termed in Spanish mattoa, is 
considered by some of the Spaniards themselves, as well as by the. 
Indians, a most deliciou.s morsel. The early prejudices of youth 
which had induced me to rank this animal with .serpents, toads, 
&c. always prevented me from eating it; though I have often 
witnessed tliat neither the Spaniards nor the Indians, were af¬ 
fected with any similar disgust. 

I w'as unacquainted with this circumstance, when one day luing 
much oppressed with tlie heat as 1 strolled along the banks of 
the lake of Valence, I resolved to repo.se myself for a few hours in 
one of thehoii.sc.s inhabited by a family of Indians. I mmediately af¬ 
ter my arrival I observed the chief take his bow and quh cr. On en¬ 
quiring the reason of this he told me he was going to piocuie 
something for dinner, and in about an hour returned with a large 
guana. This w'orthy Indian appeared at first extremely morti¬ 
fied on my refusing to partake in hi.s repast, but on explaining my 
reasons for declining his hospitality, he laughed very heartily. 
The lizard after beiiig skinned and boiled was served up, and con¬ 
stituted the only di.sh at the table of this family. 

RIVERS. 

After having spoken of the lako.<«, the rivers fall next in order 
to be noticed. In a mountainous country like that under con¬ 
sideration, where the rains are so abundant, we may naturally 
expect to meet with numerous rivers; and in fact there is no 
place more favoured in this reflect than the eastern part of Ter¬ 
ra Firma. 

All those which originate in the chain of mountains formerly 
mentioned, and flow from the south to the north, discharge them¬ 
selves into the sea; while those which have their source in the 
southreii side of the same cliaiii flow towards the valley, and 
pour their waters into the Oroonoko. 'Hie first arc sufficiently 
hemmed in by .steep natural embankments, while the second 
running in shallow beds overflow' their bank.s, and during the 
greatf'st pai t of the year inundate the neighbouring plains. 

It is my intention at present only briefly to notice the most 
remarkable of the.se rivers, deferring until 1 come to treat of 
Guiana, the consideration of the Oroonoko and the different 
rivers which flow into it. From Cape Vela to Maracaybo, there 
is uot any river of much importance. It has been already ob¬ 
served that this lake appears to have been produced by the w'a* 
ters that flow into it from almost every quarter. 
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GUlGUfis. 

Sixteeii leagues to the east of Coro is the river Guigues; it 
flows past the village of Guigiies de la Yglesia, which stands at 
the distance of six leagues from its mouth, and is navigable as 
far as this village by canoes and other small craft; but owing to 
the sterility of the land in its neighbourhood, this circumstance 
is unattended with any advantage to the inhabitants* 

TOCUYO. 

'^I'liis river disembogues itself into the sea tWenty-five leagues 
farther to the east than the funner. Its source is about fifteen 
leagues south of Carora, more than sixty leagues from the sea. 
Tocuyo is navigable as fui as Baiiagua, a village situated on its batiks^ 
at the distance of forty leagues from its mouth. It is by means of 
this river that they transport the wood required for ship>bui]ding, 
with which its environs abound; and if the extreme sloth of the 
inhabitants did not prevent liicm taking advantage of the fertility 
of the soil, they might very profitably engage in other branches 
of commerce. 


AROA. 

The mouth of this river is ten leagues to windward of that of 
Tocuyo. Canoes may proceed up it a short distance from the 
sea, but the navigation is neither safe nor useful. 

YARACUY. • 

In ascending along the shore of Aroa, wd perceive at the dis¬ 
tance of three leagues from its mouth, the river of Yaracuy. 
It oiiginates forty leagues to the south, but only deserves the 
name of a river when it has reached within two leagues to the 
east of Saint-IMiilippe. It is at this place where it becomes navi¬ 
gable, and whence the inhabitants begin to transport the differ¬ 
ent comiinidities produced in the vallies of Saint-Philippe and in 
the plains of Barquisimeto, which are sent by sea to Porto-Ca- 
\a!!o, the nearest port. 

TUY. 

From Yaracuy no navigable river is met 'with until we 
reach Tuy, whicli* flows into the sea thirty leagues to the east¬ 
ward of Goayre. This river takes its rise in the mountains of 
San Pedro, ten leagues from Carraccas. It flows along the vallies 
of Aragoa bctw'een Victoria and Cocuisas, and afterw'ards through 
those of Tacata, Cua, Sabaria of Ocumare, Saint-Lucia, and 
Saint-Tlieresa, aud at last forms a jun^on with the Goayre: 

c 2 
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these united rivers are navigable for ships of considerable bur¬ 
den, which serve to transpoi t the produce of the neighbouring 
vallies, chiefly consisting of cocoa, of a superior quality. The 
inuudutions of tliis liverare more extensively destructive than those 
of any other in the district of Carraccas. A j)lan was presented 
fo the govermnent in 180.‘3, by an enlightened pilot, named Pe¬ 
dro Caranza, pointing out the means jiroper to be pursued in 
order to confine it within proper limits; but this plan, however 
judicious, bus not hitherto been acted on. 

UN ARE. 

After leaving Tuy there is no i ivrr to the windward of suflicient 
importance to arrest the attention btdore reaching Unare. This 
river serves as the line of demarkution between the governments 
of Carraccas and Cumana. It is navigable as far as the village of 
Saint-Aiitonio de Clarisas, situated si k leagues from the sea. It is 
forty leagues in length, and runs from south to north. 

N r, \ i ; RI. 

This river is sixteen leagues to the cast of Unarc. It origi¬ 
nates in the mountains of Ibigantin twenty leagues south from 
its mouth. Owing to il'? size, and the great declivity of its bed, 
it is only navigable us far up as Barcelona, or very little higher. 

WANZANARES. 

Pursuing our course along the east bank of the Neveri, we 
reach at ten leagpes distant from its mouth, that of Manzanarcs, 
which washes the walls of Ciiniana. It is this circumstance 
alone which renders it worthy of notice, since it only admits 
veiy small shallops to come up as fur as tlie city, which is situ¬ 
ated not above a quarter of a league from the sea. ft serves, 
however, to irrigate and fertilize the adjoining lauds, w hich would 
be otherwise extremely unproductive. 

C'ARIACO. 

Near Cumana we discover tke gulph of Cariaco, into which 
several streamlets, and a large river bearing the same name, pour 
their waters. It flows past a city to which the Spaniards gave 
the name of Saint-Philippe. But in spite of every effort made by 
the government to' this purpose, it still retains the iiaiiie of the 
fake, from W'hich it is only distant two leagues. '} his river is only 
bavigable as far as the city of Cariaco, aiK^hat merely during iho 
rainy season, at which period it sometimes ovei’flows its banks, 
so as greatly to incommode the inhabitants. According, to tlie 
tradition of the Indiap, the gulph of Cariaco v\ as formed by an 
earthquake. 
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, GUARAPICHE. 

Alonr^the north side, as tar as Cape-Paria, wliich forms whh 
the Isles the Drajjons, the groat entrance north of the gniph 
of Paria, there is not a single navigable river. Among those 
wliii’h pour their waters into this gulph, the most considerable 
is Guarupiciie, which takes its rise in the eastern side of the 
xiioinitain of Jlrigantin. I'his liver is navigable for ships of 
considerable burden, as far as the forks of 'rantasiiia, and they 
might even proceed higher up, were it not for the obstructions 
thrown in their w'ay by the large trees blown down by the winds, 
and drifted along by the current: such obstacles the inhabitants 
have little tcn)()tution to k mo\c, since the neighbouriiig lands 
produce little else except w iki fruits. 

Besides the riveis which tiisemboguc themselves into the sea, 
the ujiper or northern jiait of the provinces of Venezuela and 
Cumaiia are iiitci scet*’(l in every (lir<*ction by various others of 
ditferent dimensions, which foriii :i jniiction with the former, in 
some part of their course; while the inferior or southern part 
*)f these provinces are also covi rod with rivers, running from- 
north to south, and fliseharging their waters into the Orounoko. 
'^riie most conslilorabk' of those .are tljc Mai Pariagoan, and 
Pao, the (diavita and Zoa, C/aehicanio, Aiaeay, Manapirc, 
Bspimo, and lastly the ilvor A pure, which flows into the Oroo- 
iioko by several moutlis. It receives in its course an infinite 
number of streams, v liidi forming a kind of fan, occupy a 
spane of more fhaii thirty leagues to tiic sonth of the province 
of Venezuela. I’hc grexitcst part of these rivers are navigable 
for forty or fifty leagues from the point where they flow into the 
Oroonoko, along with the river Apure. 

SEA. 

The sea which washes the shores of this part of Terra- 
Firma, is termed by the English the Caribbean Sea, because, in 
fact, the chain of the Antilles from Trinidad to Cuba and 
Terra-Firma, forms a belt, which is bounded by the country 
formerly occupied by the Caribs. It is somewhat surprizing 
that none of tlie other European nations have adopted tliis de¬ 
nomination, which is so well calculated to distinguish a parti¬ 
cular point of tlic globe, that is vaguely -comprehended by theta 
under the name of the North Sea. 

TiDi:s. 

The tides along the north coast from Cape Vela to Cape^ 
Paria, are so imperceptible ns never to epter into the consider¬ 
ation of the navigator; while, on the contrary, all along die 
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eastern coast, from this last mentioned cape, as far as Dutcfl 
CTuiaiia, they are.so stronj; a.s considerably to influence the sailing 
of vessel.s in these lalilinles. 'I’liis singularity can only be im¬ 
puted to the bearings of the coast. « 

WINDS. 

Tlie winds arc much more regular upon tin? coasts, than in 
tFie interior of the counfry, where their direction i.s impeded by 
the nature of the land and other circmnstances. 'rhe wind which 
usually blow.s on these coasts is the .same as that which prevails 
between the tropics lioin north-east to cast, known under the 
name of the trade wiiuls. ^J'here i.s, however, this difference, 
that at sea these wiiuls are constant, whereas on the coast they 
only prevail from nine or ten o’clock in the morning until the 
evening, >ihen they are supcisedcd by the laud breeze, which 
blows in the contrary direction. 

All the ports in these seas are iirfested by a species of .ship- 
worm, known by the name of tarcts, and said to have heei» 
brought to tl>e Antilles from Kurope. A vessel not sheathed 
with copper, cannot remain long in any of the ports w ithoiit being 
.so mucli damaged by these worms ns to be unfit to put to sea. 
Coveiiiig the ships frecjiu nlly over will; a mixture of tallow'and 
tar, while they lemain in puit, is reck«ined the best pieservalive 
against the depreda'.ions of these repllles. 

Another inconvenience wminou to r.ll the ports in the pro¬ 
vinces of Carraccas, i.s being constanllv expo.sed to violent and op¬ 
posite currenls, which do not ajip'car to be influenced by the 
winds, but which arc neither less inconvenient nor dangeroii.s on 
tliat account. The road and harbour of Porto Cavallo, are 
an exception to the above observation, and afford a safe and 
convenient asylum to ships of every description. 

roUT.s. 

We now proceed to notice the principal ports in the same 
order we formerly con.sidere(^ the riveis. 

POHTKTK AM) KAYAHONDA. 

At the distance of five leagues to the cast of Cape Vela, a 
bat hour called Portete is situated, into which .small vessels only 
can enter i but four leagues faithcr to windv^'d there is another 
port termed llayahonda, in which ve.sscls V any burden may 
anchor and ride ill perfect safety. Jjjk 

The anchorage ground in both these pilRs is extremely good, 
but the Spaniards derive nut any advantage either from the one 
or the. other, as they aie both in possession of the native 
Indians. 



IpoktS', laueb; See, ^ 

Tlic pearls which these Indians obtain in the road of Bayahoiida 
eoiistitiite the only tratiic which they carry on with the Dutch 
and English. 

^ MARACAYBO. 

The first port \vc reacli on pursuing the course of the coast 
as it trends towards the east, is that of Maracaybo. 

A bar of sand, with only ten or IweUe feet of winter, which 
is constantly shifting, while it prevents the admission of large 
ships, renders even the entrance of small vessels very difiicult. 
Immediately on clearing the bar, we obtain however a sufiicieiit 
depth of water and a secure port. 

* 

CORO 

Is a port open from the north to the north-east. Here 
ships, may anchor in any depth, as the water gradually becomes 
more shallow the ncaier we approach the shore. This port, 
Irow'ever, is little frequented, being neither a place of much 
trade, nor possessing any superior advantage.s in it.self. 


PORTO-CAVALLO 

Is not only one of the best harbours on all this coast, but 
perhaps in all America. It is so capacious that the whole 
Spanish marine might find shelter in it at the same time. It is 
completely protected from the fury of the W'inds, from whatever 
quarter they may blow\ The laud by which it is surrounded on the 
south, the east, and on the west, is very elevated, and the two 
points, whic^ form its entrance from the north, are so situated 
as to* shelter it perfectly from the north-east wind. 

The anchorage-ground, which ow'cs nothing to art, is so ex¬ 
tremely commodious, that ships of the greatest burden may 
approach close to the shore, so that loading and unloadings 
may be performed without the assistance of boats or other 
small craft. 

TURIAMO, PATANEMO, BORBURATA, AND SIENEGA. 

About three lcagiie.s to the windward of Porto-Cavallo is si¬ 
tuated the bay of Turiamo, which extends nearly one league in 
length from north to south. Ships seldom frequent this bay, 
because it is not well sheltered on the north, and because the 
neighbouring coui^ affords not any supply of provisions, nor 
commodities of anjBind so as to induce them to enter it. What 
has been already Ri||||specting Turiamo applies equally to the 
bays of Patanemo,^^Vburata, and Sienega. llie whole, po¬ 
pulation in each of these places, consists merely of a small mi¬ 
litary force, to prevent contraband trade. 
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TRATEXS IK fbUTH AMBRICA. 


OCUMARE. 

The bay of Ocnmarc, about five leagues east from Porto- 
, Cavallo is very conimocliouNj and well-hheltered, especially on 
ibe north* It aUbrds excellent anchorage^ and is' protected 
towards the east by » battery of eight guns. 

' Tlie village of Ociimare stands about three miles from the 
harbour, near which runs a river of the same name, which after 
contributing to fertilize the adjoining vallies, empties itself into 
the bay near the fort. 

Between tlie bay of Ocumare and Goayrc, arc situated sev% 
ral small ports, the inhabitants of which carry on some trade 
with Goayre and Porto-Cavallo; but none of these ports are of 
sufficient importance to deserve particular notice. 

/ GOAYRE. 

Of all the ports on this coast, that of Goayre is the most fre¬ 
quented, while it is at the same time the worst. I'his road is 
so Exposed to the fury of the winds, that ships arc often driven 
from their anchors, and greatly injured. Stroug currents are also 
very prevalent, which, joined to the influence of the winds, 
greatly contribute to augment the incoiiveiiiencies of lliis port. 
The depth of w’ater is no more than eight fathoms within a quarter 
of a league from the shore. The current here runs so strong, 

' as not only to render lading and unlading tedious, flifficuU, 
and expensive, but even frequently impossible. Those however 
are not the only inconveniencies that attend this port. The 
currents appear-to act with less violence at the boUdtn than at the 
surface of the water in the road ; the sand raised up and carried 
along* by these currents, is deposited in such quantities on the. 
;$hips anchors, that in the course of a single month it is impossible 
to raise them. In order to obviate this inconvenience, every 
ship is under the necessity of weighing her anchors every eight 
days. 

■ It is unnecessary to add any thing farther respecting the road 
of Goayre, than that the shij^worm commits greater ravages 
here than at any other port on the coast. 

CARAVAtLEDA. 

After leaving Goayre, 1 determined to priced without stop- 
pii^ till I reached the next port on the. cgh worthy of notice, 
when my .stpps were' arrested by a spofUmllae east, on which 
formerly stood the city Caravalleda. 

The cause, of its desertion is too boribHrable to its 
inhabitants to be pas.sed ovei in ^nce; • 



CASAVAI,l.tX>A''^*X'Nl>ok'i|l',tiir ITS CITIZENS. 

This city was founded on the 8th of September, 1568, 1)^ 
Diego Losado, to whom the city of Carraccas likewise owel^ 
its existence. It was birilt on the same spot where Fran^n;^ ^ 
Faxardo bhd erroted the city of Collado, in 1^60V:;^ch 
Indians forced him to evacuate two years afto*. Lokido 
to Caravalieda a constitution similar to that of all the other atier 
he founded. -Each enjoyed the right of electing annually 
alcad£8 in order to ml the office of regidors. The city of 
Caravalieda exercised this right without interruption, until 1688; 

‘ ^ which period, liouis de Roxas, then governor of the province, 
iraered the inhabitants, by bis own private authority, not to 
name the alcades for the following year. Representations were, 
made on the part of the inhabitants without effect, but this ^d 
not prevent them at the usual period from proceeding to their* 
election. Those whom the governor had nominated, presehted _ 
themselves, but were rejected. This undue stretch of power 
had so emboldened the citizens,' that they were determined tp^.^ 
brave every persecution in opposing it. The governor, on hispart^ 
violently irritated by their opposition, had the temerity to arrest' 
and throw into prison four regidors, who had conscientiously ^1- ' 
tilled the duties of their station. 

The inhabitants of Caravalieda regarding this injury as com* 
mitted on themselves, took the laudable resolution of wholly 
abandoning a city where the laws had been so grossly outraged, 
and accordingly retired to Valence and Carraccas. 

The king condemning the conduct of the governor, ordered 
such punishment to be indicted upon him, as might deter his suc¬ 
cessor from following so pernicious an example. The regidors 
were set at liber^, and received every possible satisfaction; yet 
when invited to retuiu, the inhabitants replied, that they would 
never re-enter a place which must unceasingly remind them of 
tlie injury tlicy had received. - > 

It was from the impossibility of repeopling Caravalieda, that 
the port of Goayre became the emporium of this part of thu 
countiy. * . 

To your memory, wise and upright citiaens, who displayed such ^ 
firmness in the hour of trial, without committing any of those 
excesses that must have disgraced your cause, this tribute of re-^ 
spect is paid by one of^ your most sincere a^ireYs! Your dig-*^’*^ 
iiiticd retreat from i^ty'profaned by injustice, afforded a Sfdui^ 
tary check to usurpnujjUiiority. May this memorable event he} 
for ever engraven on fllbarts of all men, in order that it inapbe<> 
imitated by every oppres^d people, and^ifford-a lessou of'iati^ ' 
deration to governors, and those in possession of supR^e ^ 
power. 

OEPONS.J i> 



TBATEtS IK SOUTH AMSBICA* 




PORT FRANCOIS. / 

Between Goayre and cape Codera^ which are separated by 
a space of tweuty-hve leagues^ seventeen rivers flow into the 
sea at equal distances. Upon the hanks of these rivers there are 
many plantations of cocoa, and a few of sugar-canes. Four 
leagues from cape Coders we meet with Port-Franqois, which 
is a tolerable harbour for small shipping. It is from this port 
that they send off the productions raised in the neigUbourhoodr 

HIGUEROTR. 

From cape Codera the coast extends towards the soiith-soutii- 
east. At the distance of three leagues is tlie small port of 
Higuerote, which is not more important than Port-Frangois, 
since no trade whatever is carried on in it; the inhabitants em¬ 
bark here merely the articles raised in the immediate vicinity. 

BAY OR LAKE TACARIGUA. 

At three leagues distance from Higuerotc, w'e meet with a 
branch of the Tuy, named Paj^aro, and three leagues farther 
on discover the moutli of the Tuy itself, which is only a league 
and a half from tlic lake of Tacarigiia; this lake must not be 
confounded with that of Valence, to whicli the Indians give the 
same name. It is in tlie form of a bay, and the only reason that 
can be assigned for receiving this appellation, is, that frequently 
all communication is cut off between it and the sea by a shifting 
bar of sand. 

Hus lake or bay is of a circular form, and nearly seven leagues 
in extent frmn the sea to the north-east to its south-west extre¬ 
mity* It abounds in almost every species of sea fish interiorly, 
and is of a considerable depth. 

For the space of twenty-eight leagues along the coast, towards 
east, there are a great many rivers, w'hich flow like torrents 
in the rainy seasou, but becoiilb dry, or nearly so, during the rest 
of the year. 

BARCELONA. 

> The n^||Srport is that of Barcelona, washed by the waters of 
’ ihe Nev^ On pfbceeding to the east o§this river, we observe 
about four miles froiqt ity mouth, uponjc Ittle eminence, which 
i)eare tlto'Seme name as the city, twe^^ll forts, inicuded to 
protect shifipiiig at anchor in a shallow'bay at a short distance. 
Vef^bofa moderate size, from want of a sufficient depth of 
water, can alone enter this kind of port, which merely affords 
them a shelter from the wind; but a l^j^ie farther to the north- 



CIJMANA, &ULPI1 Of CARIACO, &C. .£7 

ward, in the southern part of die island of Borracha, which is in¬ 
habited by 'fishermen alone, is a harbour, where ships of the great¬ 
est burden fiay anchor in perfect safety. 

’ From tlA; morne of Barcelona the coast runs east-north-east 
to Cumaiia, which is situated from it at the distance of twelve 
leagues. This space is occupied by a chain of islets, at a little 
distance from the shore, but the^ are no bays or ports of 
much importance. 

\ 

CUMANA 

^ Is about one mile distant from the shore. The river Manzanarea 
rims tlirough it since the city has been extended on the western 
shore. But as this river has only a sufficient depth of water to 
admit shallops and other small craft, large vessels anchor on what 
the Spaniariis call Placer, which signifies a bank of sand under 
water. This place, which affords safe anchorage to ships of every 
hui den, lies west of the river, fronting a rivulet named Bordones, 
distant about a league from the mouth of the river, so that goods 
arc obliged to be carried to and from the vessels in boats or Ca¬ 
noes. i'his harbour possesses the advantage of^ being extremely 
well sheltered. 

GULPH OF CAHIACO. 

This gulph lies at a short distance east from Cumana, and is 
formed by the Cumana coast, the promontory of Araya, and the 
Barrigon. Its extent from we.st to east is ten, and its breadth 
three, and in some points four leagues. Its depth in the middle 
of the gulph is from eighty to a hundred fathoms. Its waters 
are as tranquil as those of a lake, because it is completely shel¬ 
tered by the surrounding mountains from all winds excepting the 
land breeze. 

There are several good landing-places in this gulph, as Gurin- 
tar, Juanantar, &c. 


POINT OF ABAYA. * 

The point of Araya, which stretches eastward from the open¬ 
ing of this lake, is extremely dangerous, not only because it is 
low, but on account of a sand-bank lying towards the north-east, 
which projects about two leagues into the sea almost on a level 
w ith the surface of die water. It is this pointji however, we ought 
to observe, on arriving from Europe, in order to find readily 
the entrance to the port of Cumana. It is dierefore necessary 
to steer from it north-west and south-east, until that we have 
doubled it. Then we may coast the shore at half a lef^ue 
distance. 



TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 




THE CANAL OF MARGUERITE. 

Many small 'bays and harbours are situated between the point 
of A ray a and that of Chacojpata. In this space, tdi)\ards the 
tjorth, lie the isles of Coche,Cubagua, and Marguerite, and veiy 
nany shullous, which render navigation extremely dangerous; 
on M'hich account it is necessaiy to procure a pilot from the port 
of Pampatar. 


PORT OF CARIACO. , 

lieaving Chacopala on the west, the coast presents towards the 
east severd ports, which serve no other purpose than to carry on 
a contraband tratfic. That of Cariaco is the only one into which 
ships of any burden can enter; but the ^ant of territorial pro¬ 
ductions and a scanty population, render it almost useless. 

GULPH or PARIA. 

In pursuing our course towards the east, we airivc at this sulph, 
which the Spaniards term Triste, but which, in confoimity with 
the French, I have named Paria. 

The gulph of Paria has Terra-Firma on the west, and Trinidad 
on the east; from these, in a northerly directi^i, proceed two 
points, between which are three iUands lying due east and w est 
with these points, and bounding the gulph to the north, leaving 
however foiu openings, termed the Mouths of the Dragon, by 
which the supei abundant water of the gulph finds an exit. The 
largest of these mouths is tw'o leagues in breadth, and lies towards 
the west, between the point of Paria in Terra*Fiima, and the 
island of Chacachacares: on the western side it is full of rocks; 
'but as they are all visible, the navigator may easily avoid them. 
This, however, is not the case with a rock which lies level with 
the water at two cables length distant fiom the island. Between 
this last island and that of Navois, there is another mouth, much 
less considerable than the ^rst. The third is foimed b> the 
isle of Navois on the West, and that of Monos on the east. The 
fSurth is between this island and tlie island of Tiiiiid.id, on the 
wfest-south-west, and is termed the mouth of los Monos, or 
of the Monkey; probably because it is the nairowest and most 
difficult to enter^ by reason of a rock in the middle of it, which 
'by its positionoocasionsan almost continued bellowing noise; while 
the high land of Trinidad, by preventing the entrance of the wind, 
operates to maintain a calm, which is seldom interrupted by squalls 
of any duration. 

The gulph 6f Paiia is about twenty-five leagues fiom east to 
west, and fifteen from north to south; it affords throughout ex- 
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cellent anchorage^ at different depths from eight to thirtj fa¬ 
thoms. hi fdct this gulph is a real harbour, which, for capa¬ 
ciousness |nd safetv, may \ie with any othei m the world. IH 
bottom is/evciy where composed of mud, excepting near the 
shore, whtie there are a few sand-banks. 

Some authois have asserted that the water of this gulph is 
perfectly fresh; but 1 adirm, on the contraiy, that it is equsdlj 
brackish as that of the sea. A considerable body of water runs into 
it with great lapidity, fiom the south-south-%iest, by the differ¬ 
ent mouths of the Oioonoko. Vatious reasous render it pro¬ 
bable, that the wateis of the Oroonoko have in the pi ogress of 
ages detached the island of Tiinidad from the main land, and 
that their ravages only ceased after they had opened a passage 
for themselves by the mouths of tlic Dragon into the ocean. 

As the cuireiit umfoimly luns tliioiigh the mouths of thoDni:- 
gon tow aids the sea, it is utteily impossible foi vessels to ent^ 
the gulph, paiticularly b> the small mouths, unless the wind 
piovLs (xtrcmely favourable. The entrance on the south,'is 
equal!} difficult as on the northein side. To enter it with com¬ 
plete s li' ty, it IS iieressaiy that the wind blow towards the south¬ 
east, that we keep to the south of the island of Trinidad, as far 
as the point of Uicai os, steering at the distance of two cables” 
length from it, in order to pass between it, and a high sand-bank 
situated m the middle of the canal, that forms the islet of Sol- 
dado, with the point of Hicacos above-mentioned. When we 
aie at two thuds of a league towaids the noith, w'C may approach 
within a single league west of tiie island of Tnmdad, until w'e 
coinc to anchor in Port d*£spagne. 

Along the coast of Paria tlicie are numerous ports and roads^ 
which greatly faiihtate the communication between Trinidad 
and the mam land. This circumstance is at present solely in 
favour of the English, who possess that island. 
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CHAP. 11. 


PQP1TLAT10N OF CABRACOAS^-dBBTACtES OPPOSED TO THE 
emigration of SPANtAB08> A8 WELL A8 FOBElONEBS 
To SOUTH AMERlCA.‘^AtTACBMENT OF TlIK OBEOLES TO 
THEIR COUNTRY.—PUBLIC EDtJCATlONk^RRFORMATlON 
IN DRESS.—CUSTOM OF THE S1BSTA.~-MABR1 AGES.—^ 
PARENTAL AUTHORITY.—FILIAL OBEDIENCE.—PABTl* 
CULAR MODES AND CUSTOMS.—LAW SUITS.—CAUTION 
OF THE SPANIARDS IN UNDERTAKING ANY ENTERPRISE. 
—CONSPIRACY AT VENEZUELA.—HONOURABLE CONDUCT 
OF CHARLES IV.—SLAVERY.—BARBAROUS CUSTOM OP 
EXPOSING NEW-BORN INFANTS.—NECESSITY OF AN 
HOSPITAL FOE THE RECEPTION OF FOUNDLINGS. 


Popu/a/ion. 

The mos tacciuate researches have not enabled me to 
procHre an exact account of the population of the provinces 
dependeut on the captain<.generalship of Cairaccas. The &uni 
of all my information on this subject, is, that the pio 
vince of Venezuela, including Dariiius, contains a population 


of - - - - 500,000 

Maracaybo . . . ' 100,000 

Cumana _ - - 80,000 

Spanish Guiana - - 84,000 

The island of Marguerite • 14,000 


■ Total - 728,000 

* The white inhabitants are considered as constituting two tenths 
‘ of this population, the black three, the effranchised slaves, or 
" their descendants, four, and the Indians the remainder. 

This population, upon a soil whose fertility might be increased 
an hu^red fold, is unquestionably extremely small. It may 
per^ps appear surprizing, that the number of Europeans who 
inhwit this countiy is so inconsiderable; but our surprise must 
cea^, when we^reflect on the scanty population by which it is 
supplied; upofldChe vast extent of the Spanish possessions, whose 
colonists are derived from the same source; 6n the natural 
predilection for mines, which attract to Mexico and Peru all the 
Spaniards whoA Rmbitionbas induced to leave Europe; and> 
lastly, <»h the impediments which the Spanish government iiiiia 
it nece.^ry to throw in die way of Europeans wishing to emi- 
girate to iunerica, in order to prevent the depopulation of the 
AO^or‘Country. 
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OBSTACLiit td «^l4SftfATl0llit*tW1U‘r«'A»IE»lCA/ $t\, 


OBBTAUE8 TO THE EM'lQRATION OF THE SPANIARDS 
I TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

No perion is permitted to embark for Spanyi America with* 
out an express order from tbe which is never granted un» 
less on commercial businessi and men only for a limited period. 
Ilie liberty of settling permanently in that country is very dif* 
hcult to obtain. Persons belonging to die sacerdotal and mo¬ 
nastic classes are subjected tO similar restrictions. Even tbe 
creoles who visit Spain are not permitted to return'to their na¬ 
tive country, without drst obtaining permission from the court to 
that effect. This prohibition extends e(][ually to females, who 
are under the necessity of obtaining a similar permission. 

This system it is obvious b opposite to that of all other go¬ 
vernments, which in general hold out every encouragement to free 
aettleis in their colonies. Such settlements likewise afford a 
means of disposing of diose members of the community ndio 
have committed crimes not punishable by death. The Spanianis^ 
on the contiary, so far from transporting crimiimls of any kind 
to their foreign possessions, have not suffered any individual since 
1584, to emigiate to tlie West Indies, unless they could produce un¬ 
equivocal testimonies of good character. Atnoverydmantpeitodf 
it was even necessaiy before passing from one province of South 
America to another, first to obtain a new permission from die 
king; but this absurd regulation, although not formally abrogat¬ 
ed, IS now never insisted on. 

Tlielegislatuie bas thought it incumbent on her,^ aa an ho¬ 
mage due to religion, to prohibit all those who have had the 
misfortune of being brought before the tribunal of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, to emigrate to South America, in whatever manner they 
have been acquitted. But the obstacles thrown in the way of 
foreigners wishing to go out to Spanish America, are stilf greater. 
Till very lately it was necessaiy for every person desirous 
obtaining passports, previously to produce documents of bb 
Spanish descent; and unless this condition was complied widi,* 
every application to that effect was nugatoiy. At last, howerer^ 
time, aided by the exigencies of the goverament, more than any 
real change of system, produced a regulation, whereby foreigners 
are permitted to visit me Spanish colonies on pa^ng a tax aa;. 
posed by the govemmenL 

EMIGRATION FROM SPAIN TO,TBBEA FI&HA^ , 

We might perhaps be led to cono^^, ti 

Europeans acatbe^ed over th^ terriitoiy 
siderifole emigrsfdon takes phce frdih>Hi^|i^ 4^ a^j^exsi||^ 
nation must, nowever, convince us ihatttSplilM the castv 




fir AMBUteA.^ 

indi^tlftb sent oat hj government xto fill ofRctal 
i^^i^ccly a hundred persons emigrate annually iiom 
ijDluqu^yHih a view of settling in the Carraccas. It 's true in- 
daed» that very few of those who do go out ever reU> rn to Eu- 
’ lopoik Of a grave and sedenta^ habit, a Spaniard seldom thinks 
eiffOhanging his situation; and when once settled in America, 
!^B|ire)y manifests the least wish of returiung to his native country. 
yXhe Biscayans and Catalonians are the only Spaniards in whom 
^lllker amor patriot is not easily extinguishable. 


ATTACHMENT OF THE C REGIMES TO THETH COUNTRY. 

From the ardour displaced by Europeans to emigrate to Ame¬ 
rica, the creoles conceive that their own country is superior to 
every other on the surface of the globe: bonce they seldom ex¬ 
press the smallest desire to visit old Spain; oi even appeal to regard 
It in the light of theii mother counti y. it cannot thereioi e appear 
astonishing, that the population of this couiitiy, which has never 
cither suffered by emigratious, wars, or pestilence, should haie 

f radually augmented during the space of nearly three centui les. 

t would sdll however have been greater, had it supplied the 
churches with fewer priests, and the convents with fewer monks 
^ndnuns. 


PUCllC EDUCATION. 

Manners^are so iiitiiiiately connected with the system of edu¬ 
cation, that they may for the most pait be legardcd merely as 
the e£fect of the impressions received in schools. Hence it is, 
when we are acquainted with the mode of instruction adopted 
by a people, we may form a tolei ably coi reel notion of theii man¬ 
ners. This view of the subject has induced me to giv e a shoi t 
i^picfaof the education bestowed upon the creoles, befoie en- 
teidi^ into the consideration of their moial character. 

.‘On fills suli^ect X have a\ailed myself of the labours of Don 
MSgoel Joseph Sanz, a creole of Valence in the piovince of 
i^XFimezuela. This learned ci#ian, who is supcrioi to the illi- 
prejudices of his countrymen, was employed by the go- 
lient to' draw up a code of municipal laws foi the govein- 
^ Cftvracaas, in which the enlaiged views of the author, 
wisdom of the measures he recommends, appear to me 
' t^usfif^heir choice. 

4 io&a/* jays this modem Lycurgus, in hU Essay on Educa-. 

begins to dawn, the child is put to scliool, and 
T^’tidSiQi^ous taiusjr iar devotional books, in which re- 
^ to certain esteinal rites and observances, better 
nSfifier lupoot hypocrite, tlmit.a siiwere and upright 

•Si 







ehiaeik. Far from teacliii^ fam vuk^ oblig^Ou 
man and>^; or impressing upon his in»») an exalted ide^ 
the powerj|the justice, and the goodnesa of the Supreme Beu^ ^ 
he b only instructed to repeat solne prayers by'he^, to covait^^ 
his beads, to can^ a scapulary, and perform other external 
of Christianity. lutead of tcach^ him his duty to God mid'* 
his neighbour, he is left at full liber^ to frequent the most ioi** 
proper company, and to pursue the most deeding and 
gerous amusements. His mind b besides eany inflated by U| 0 ^ 
lessons of vainly and piide which he receives from his pare&l^ ^ 
There ate few children in Carraccas who do not pride them*’^ 
selves oil their descent, or foolishly boast of having an a^erez^ 
for a grandfathet, an alcaid fmr hb uncle, a monk for a brother,« 
or a priest for a relation. 1 

“ These faults, which naturally flow from their ediicadon, efl* 
gender and noui ish fomily feuds, and render the citizen hai^ly and s 
deceitful. In place of inspiring the child with a just emolation "" 
oi the vii tues, or a proper detestation of the vices of hb com^ a 
panions, he hears nothing from the mouths of his parents, but 
that Pierre is not so noble as Antoine; that the family of Jean 
has such or such a stain ; and that when the fomily of IPranqobA" 
mairied, the family of Diego went into mtnirmng. j 

rilities debase the mind, produce a powerful efi^t 
manners, cieate family divisions, reiser allbnces difficut 
neiate distrust, and bursts asunder the bonds of ebari^, bK 
is the foundation and cement of the social compact. 

** The s>steni of school education is in general extremdly de*'^ 
fective in Carraccas. The child b scarcely taght to pionouiti?e 
the letters, to read without comprcheudiiig foe import of the^ 
subject, and to write a wretched hand, until he b sent to foe 
grammar school of Nebrija; wifoout reflecting that, Ufldar ^ 
circumstances, nothing can be more ridichlous foaU to pili 
upon the study of the Latin tongue, or attempt to inmlie 
a knowledge of foe sciences taught at foe univesity; becahSe tbe^ 
youth must necessarily incur foe gresDteBt contetnptji ,1n sQxfo 
society, from his ignorance, though ha ^ may be debated wtfo'k 
the external insignia of a ^duate. It b truly deplorable to 
a student, who has attended sevefol years foe difleretat school^ 
of science, uicapable of wrttiftg^'correctb, or expl^idg hiios^]^ 
with piecision in hb mdlber t!dta|ue. let ^ejr vvill obstinatdiy^ 
contend, that to render themselves fomilbr with their 
cular lai^age, aiithmetic, atidthe^U^ s|M 

with ease and elegance, are vulgar unwof 

attention* »' 

** it b a geiie«a||»tfejudbo, that aU 
foe Latin grampigr of ^«brija, the pi] 
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Institutci^of JustlnkniT the Curia Philippicat and hithetboo*' 
^ dopy of Qonet or of Larraga; that it b sufficient tCM'compose 
witioirsj to attend mahs, to affix the badge of a graduate in the 
hat, or to wear the habit of a priest or a monk; that it would 
be deirogatoiy to tlieir 4100117 to engage in agricultural pursuits, 
or acquire a knou ledge of the mechanical or useful arts. They 
wear the military uniform from mere ostentation; interlard their 
Spanish with barbaious French; become civilians in order to 
gam a livelihood; assume the sacred order to acquire respect 
and consideration; and pronounce vows of poverty in a monas* 
Ury, with the expirss drrign of aggrandiring themselves. 

It is not uncommon to observe members of some distinguish- 
cd families become militaiy officers, who are wholly destitute of 
the knowledge necessary to perform the duties of their station; 
and theie is scarce a w'hite inhabitant, or men one ot colour, 
w ho is not anxious to assume the chaiacter of a priest, a monk, or 
a civilian; even those who cannot attnm such enviable distinc tion', 
have the vanity to become at least notaries, writeis, o\( isccis of 
chuiclies, or to enter as lay brothers, or pupds, into some itli- 
gious community, llius agriculture and the useful ai ts are de¬ 
spised ; each individual longs to become a getithman, and to 
riot in idleness, luxury, and dissipation of evoiy kind. In this 
way law-subs multiply, the vicious are successful, the viituou'* 
citizen is dkpirited, and the whole body politic becomes cor¬ 
rupted. 

It is ignorance which gives stability to prejudices so inimical 
to the true interests of this people. If they were once taught, 
that the sacrifice most acceptable to the Heity, b to woiship 
him ill sincerity, and to promote the happiness of our fellow 
creatures, the sums which daily lavished on us( h ss rites and 
cevefilonies, would be appropil^d to the establisimieiitof schools, 
and the manitenance of inasters,^apable of impressing qn the mind 
of j^QUtli sound maxims of politics, morals, and genuine Chris¬ 
tianity. By this means would be tiaiucd up enlightened priests, 
upright magistrates, and virtudus citizens; who, so fai fiom as¬ 
suming the garb of religion to conceal their ignorance under 
the mask of hypocrisy, or employing their power in oidci to 
indulge their passions, or their riches with a view of oppteasing 
the poofi would become the ornament of Uieir country, and the 
promoters of public prosperity. 

iiidib country, sve behold monasteries and religious societies 
of'every description enrit^ed with private .donations, and pntsts 
and pr^ends enjoying immense revenues, tofuiiii&h which,every 
species of pr<^rty is subjected to the most vexatious and enor¬ 
mous taxes, wiulst no.provision is made for diose to whom the 
,4^ation ofyOutb,}! entrusted* From this system of things 





the tiergx have"^o much «• tO'4»eeeme i vety|^ievoii^' 

burden to >^he more active of the coihmunit/". 

11)18 picrure^ sketched by the hand ot au enlightened plidan-' 
thiopisl^ ttiough inteoded to describe tlie state of education and 
tnoials in the oily of (jdrtacca$> is equally applicable to all the 
didcrent ptovuices comptehended under that goveniment. 

Notwithstanding thh defective mode of education pursued in 
these statCSj the creoles of Terra«iFirma evince an active and 
at dent genius, and are more capable of application than those 
ot the Fieuch colonies. They afe certainly less polished and 
ngiceable in their manners, because neither feiidng, riding, md* 
SIC, nor drawing, or en^ other polite accomplishment, make a 
part of their education. But fiom the progress they make at 
school, by which they render themselves familiar with civil 
I i\v. It IS evidciif they aie qot defective in capacity, and only re* 
qiuu, th It their attention should be directed towaids objects 
ralcuhtr d to unfold their ideas, toim their ju(%mcnts, and eniich 
then minds. At present the education ot Uie Spanish creoles 
pai takes oi the national prejudices, wluch regards all knowledge 
with contempt, that militates against their own pie*conceived 
theoiitb and opinions. Some circumstances, however, appear 
to indicate, that the using generation may be gradually led to 
adopt iiioie enlarged views. In fact, many of the Spanish Souths, 
awaic ot the insuthciaiicy of their education, endeavour to supply 
what IS detcctue, and with this view, peruse with avidity the 
woiks of foieigii authois. beveial of them attempt, by the aid 
ot dictionaiies, to translate and speak the French and English 
languages, p n ticularly the funner, lliey do not think, hke iheir 
tdtheis, that gcogiaphy is a superfluous science, oi that history 
is an useless study. Qkunmeice begins to be less despised than 
ioiincrl), and although the mama iii favour of rank 
tine tion continues as gieat as evci, it is natural to suppose, that 
It must jield m its turn to the progress of reason^ 

'I'hc Spanish costume is daily giving place to the French tasfa* 
ion« Tin sword, which was formefy a constant appendage to 
the dress of a Spaniard, is now only worn on days ot ceremony. 
Kound hats, ciopt han without powder, high pantaloons, and 
shot t waistcoat** Unbuttoned at the breast^ fomt the dress of the 
Spanish youths. Who, frohi their exalted rank or great iicfaes> 
assume the privilege of leading the fashion, llie greatest com* 
phmeiit you enn pay a ^oitpg man, is to say, he may be taken for 
a Frenchman, which, in bis opnfloo^ IS to Say, that he possesses 
taste, courage/alKldtm>wle<%e. ^ ^ , 

Not a single hibabitant in the Spanish dominions ^ndgqtense 
with a sleep of ths^, ^ fourhoinfsd^liu boW'<* 
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ever frugal it .may have been. The labouring classes of Ae com - 
niunity take care to arrange their time in such a manner as not 
to encroach on this indispensible indulgence, v^hich appears ra¬ 
ther to proceed from the nature of the climate, than'lrum cus¬ 
tom or example, since very few strangers fail to contract it in a 
very short time. 

If a knowledge of the system of national education serves to 
throw some light upon the manners of a people, an acquaintance 
with their opinions respecting marriage, equally displays' the state 
of public morals, whatever care self-love or prudence may take 
to disguise them. 

Religion, public opinion, and national taste, all invite the Spa¬ 
niard to many early. Some privileges are besides annexed to 
this state: the slightest evidence is deemed sufficient to crimi¬ 
nate a bachelor, whereas proofs of the strongest natiiie are 
scarcely admitted against a married man, unless liis wife be the 
complainant. In the Spanish dominions females aie leckoiied 
marriageable at twelve, and males at fourteen; and nothing is 
more common in this countiy than to see a husband and wife, 
whose united ages do not exceed thirty- Congeniality of senii- 
mciit and disposition, is ne^er considered in forming such cou- 
nrrtlons; passion is mistaken for affection, and that important 
tie, which is to form the future happiness or misery of life, is 
entered into with as little reflection, as if it was only to lemaiii 
binding for a single day. This precipitancy of enteiing into the 
marriage state, proceeds in a great measure fiom the Spanish 
laws, which in this respect give the parent too little authority 
over his child. It is true the Spanish law fixes the period of 
majority at twenty-five, and till that age the consent of patents 
^ is necessary to constitute a legal man iagu; hut this salutary re¬ 
gulation is frequently evaded and rendered nugatory: because a 
boy of fourteen and a girl of twelve years old, who long to be 
united in indissoluble bonds, demand, in the manner winch the 
law prescribes, the consent of their parents, if the morals, 
education, or manners of either of the parties be deemed ex¬ 
ceptionable, their parents have a right to refuse their consent. 
But this refusal, which in every other country would he sufficient 
to render any ulterior contract null and void, in Spain only opens 
a door to a vcIXatious and scandalous process between the child 
and his parents; and the law so far from aiding parental autho¬ 
rity, forces them to furnish a marriage portion to tiieir disobe¬ 
dient children, according to their circumstances, and to pay the 
expences of the process instituted to this effect, The only plea 
admitted in these courts, as sufficient to warrant a parent with¬ 
holding his consent to the marriage of his child, is inferiority 
of bjrtb. But if, he ffqls to establish this point, neither the bad 
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conduct .of the party, disparity of age, or inequality in point 
of fortune,"will prevent the tribunal from ordering the immediate 
celebratioq of the marriage. In a country like Spain, where 
hereditary greatness is alone held in estimation, it is easy to per¬ 
ceive the ruinous consequences, and implacable hatred, whicli 
must necessaiily ftow from this unjust and iiiipuiitic law. 

There is another, and a more simple mode, by which a child 
may elude parental restraint in any of the Spanish dominions, 
but which is nevertheless very seldom resorted to. it is suffi¬ 
cient to constitute a legal marriage, that the parties declare pub¬ 
licly in the presence of the cure of their parish, that they take 
each other for husband and wife. When this formality is com¬ 
plied with, neither the non-publication of banns, nor the oppo¬ 
sition of parents, can prevent the celebration of the marriage. 
It is true the civil laws, in this respect, arc in opposition to the 
canonical law', and proscribe such sort of coiitincts; but as they 
itidif l no penalty upon the ofTeiiding parties, atul as parents can 
only seek ledress by means of a tedious prosecution, Uiey have 
little alternative but either to pardon, or Anally throw oft' their 
od'ending offspring. 

'I'liat domestic unhappiness so evident in this country is, we 
think, justly attributable to too eaily marriages. To die im¬ 
petuosity and effervescence of passions, succeeds the calm of 
reflection; and a difference of cliaracter and disposition soon 
begins to manifest itself, which was never dreamt of by Uic 
young loveis, that frequently embitteis eveiy succeeding moment 
of their lives. They endeavour to support an appearance of 
cordiality, w bile their hearts are filled with mutual hatred; and 
fidelity becomes a farce, which they strive to get rid of as soon 
as possible. Tlie children, w'iio have continually under their 
eyes the infidelity of their fatlier, and the iiitiigues of their mo¬ 
ther from their most tender infancy, soon learn to despise evciyr 
moinl obligation; and thus vice becoming* hereditary, is trans^ 
mitlod from genetatioii to geneiation. 

The blind protection afforded by tlie Spanish laws to females 
in opposition to their husbands, is another cause of unhappy 
marriages. No being can be more unfortunate than a Suanisli 
husband, w]io>>e wife is jealous, dissolute, or peevish, if tor¬ 
mented by the first of these passions, slie-rcadily finds access 
to the civil and ecclesiastical authority, who hi such cases 
evince a disposition implicitly to believe every thing, fliat a ' 
heated imagination can suggest against her husband, llie most 
comiTion complaints are, that the husband keeps a mistress, that 
he spends all his foitunc in dissipation, while she and her fami¬ 
ly arc allowed to want the common comforts of life, &c. No 
proof is requited of these or similar assertions; she is believed 
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on her siinple word. The husband, in such cases, arcordinpf 
to the rank he holds in .society, is either cited to appea/, in older 
that he may receive a severe reprimand, or he is luslanlly, and 
without farther inquiry, thrown into prison, where he continues 
until his liberation i.s requested by his wife. 

If a husband, on the contrary, complains of the bad conduct 
of liis wife, .she has only to bring forw'ard an accusation which 
attacks his honour, and the poor husband is condemned to si¬ 
lence, and greater discretion; liappv even if he is n»»t subjected 
to the peiialtv, which ought to have been incurred by his wile- 

A Spaiii.sli liii.sband cannot undertake a journey without the 
consent of bis wife, and without making a provision for her 
<luring bis absence; if he docs not return within the tiino iimitctt 
in the pcrmi.ssion he obtained, the jmlge, on the first applica¬ 
tion of llie wife, orders bis immediate return, wore lie even in 
Chili, or CalHbrnia, or whetln'r his bnsine.'-s In-termmatid ‘m 
not: the wifi* has only to .speak, tlie liusbaml must ob(y. Mi¬ 
litary oflicer.s, anti tho.se employed in civil capacilie.s, are ioreed 
to appropriate a portion of their pay, never le.-s than two ihiid'?, 
to the maintenance of their wives; and if ibis be not done vo- 
liiiUurily, the treasury has power to retain it on tlicir behalf. 
I'iotwithstaiiding what has been .said, it would he uncaiidid not 
to declare, that maii\ Spanish families live in the greatest har- 
jinniy, and alibi'd an exatnplo ol every domoslic viitue to then 
children. 

There i.s an lialiitual air of frankness and candour in the ino.st 
trifling aetion.s of this people, which, judging Ironi appeal aiiccs, 
would lead us to believe that in no country wa.s lilial obedience 
more respected. Every evening and morning, the Spanish chil¬ 
dren of every rank and condition, solicit and receive on their 
knees the parental benediction; and the same ceremony is 
repeated during the day, on the return of any part of the tamily 
after an occasional absence. he mode ot address ii.scd by 
children towards their parents, is also marked with the gii’ate.st 
humility.- They employ su merced, which is never used but liy a 
slave to his master, or a free man to a white person ol high lauk. 
J3ut such external liuiniq^e proceeds less from sentiment than from 
fa.sliion and habit, and may be justly ranked among those absuid 
ceremonies so iimneroii.s among the Spaniards. 

Many ceremonies and customs, which for more than a century 

^ ■ . v . • _ 
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The Spaniards, and indeed all those who speak tbe Spanish 
language, employ the third person of the verb in place of the 
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seronil. ^TTlie you is never used hut in the second jM-rson plural, 
and in vermons and public discourses, la conversation they speak 
of youi la\our, vuci>tra /umW, whicli they pionounce sMicope 
listed. 

Hie prelnnuhtrieSy heads of colleges, members of the audience, 
the fiscal auditor, and the military ofilicers, from the colonel to 
the iield-inarshal, are addressed both in coiiveisatioii and writing 
by tlie title of youi hAcellency, r«es^r</ seiinoria, which the) pm- 
nounce uui>ia\ the bishop has* the title of bu scunoria ilubtn- 
sima. 

'^I’he term bennor is iiidiscrimin-itcly applied, e\cej)t in theii 
public acts, wheiein it is restiicted to those who have a ligitiniate 
right to this title. The don coi responds to tliet/c formerly used 
in France; with this (hUereiu-e, that the Spaniards do not jiroktitute 
it so much as it was don<‘ by that nation at no very distant pciiud: 
at piesent it is given to cveiy w’hite who is not a mendicant. 

Fitlid a stiunger, or a native who has been long absent, e\> 
pett-. ti» be liist visited, except by his superiors; who even fre- 
vpientlv condesceml to pay him such a coiii})liment. This cere¬ 
mony may either be pei formed personally, by letter, or by a sim¬ 
ple message. A m gleet of this ntlenlion often creates a coldness 
betvvet'n the pai lies, which can only be elfaced by a public apo- 
logy. 

The laws of civility aic supposed to be violated by an indivi¬ 
dual leaving his residence w'itliont intimating his dcpuituie to his 
friends and neigh boms, by a eircular letter, which is answered by 
a pt’is(ni:il visit, unless the families have been not only straiigeis 
but enemies. 

V'lsits are also paid by their fiiends and acquaintances to every 
new married couple, and the same cei cniony on the birth of each 
clnlcl, or after tin- recovciy of any of the members of a family 
bom a fit of sickness. 

All the Spaniards receive their friends on tlie anniversary of 
their patron saint; and a neglect to comply with this custom 
would be cotisi Icred as a heinous oficnce against the laws of good 
breeding. On entciing a house, a Spaniard generally makes a 
noise in order t ) wain the family of bis approach, and wait^ for 
piimission to i nt(i. If any one w'as perceived silently to enter 
the dwelling of .mi.lhcr, it would be supposed he either meant to 
..urpiise them when off then guaid, or to listen uiiperceived to 
their diseom c. 

'^riie Spaiiidi ladies always receive company seated on a sofa; 
and tliii custv .1 is never deviated from w'hatcver may be the 
rank, age, sex «)r intimacy of the visitoi. When they intend 
£*mig abioad, they send in the morning a recado, or message, in¬ 
timating this intention; and these visits are always paid between 
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five and eight o’clock in the evening. Husbands very, seldom 
accompany their wives on such occasions; they go without any 
retinue, merely followed by two or three servants, in a black pet> 
ticoat and a while veil. 

If you praise the sword, the cane, the watch, or even the 
house, wife, or children of a Spaniard, be replies with the most 
ridiculous grimace, “ they are at your disposal J” 

The dress on days of ceremony, is a coat and breeches of taf- 
f«ty satin, or velvet; the Spaniards never wear cloth except they 
he in nionriiing, or when it is richly embroidered. The waist¬ 
coat is either of gold or silver stuff, or at least covered with em¬ 
broidery; they wear a cocked hat: but their dress after all would 
be deemed incomplete without the accompaniment of a gold or 
silver-hiltcd sword. 

Several ac'ts of the government are regulated by the same 
ridiculous attention to etiquette, or to speak more corre<'tlv, aie 
purely ceremonial. The most prominent of these are, the amii- 
versary of the patron saint of the king, queen, and of the prince 
of Asturias; they term such ceremonies diaa de besamenos, days 
of kissing hands. Like all the other Spanish festivals, they are 
strictly religious. The military officers repair to the house of the 
governor and captaiu-gcncral, from whence they proceed to 
chinch, preceded by tlie cajitain-general, as president of the au- 
dieiu;e, with the regent and oidors. After assisting at a solemn 
Te Dtuniy during which a batallioii of troojis of the line fire 
three discharges, the procession returns in the same order to the 
government-liouse, where all the civil and religious functionaries 
attend to pay ihcir compliments to the captain-general, as repre¬ 
sentative of the king. Some difficulty having arisen respecting 
the propriety of the bishop submitting to this ceremony, it was re¬ 
ferred to the king, who determined it in the affirmative; but in 
order to soften tire mortification of this determination, it was at 
tlie same time ordered, that the moment the prelate hud fulfilled 
this duty, the captain-general and suite should proceed in their turn 
to wait ou him as head of the church. 

The extiemc respect paid by the .Spaniards to so many idle 
and unmeaning ceremonies render them extremely vindictive and 
in'itablc, while apparently they possess the greatest equanimity 
and calmness of temper. An indiscreet expression, or equivocal 
word respecting the family antiquity, or the nature of his titles, 
throws the Spaniard into the greatest rage, and fills his mind with 
an ardent thirst of vengeance. He will more easily pardon a 
jest upon himself than on his ancestors. Duelling, which is con¬ 
demned by reason, and proscribed by the laws of every w'ell- 
regulated state, is nevertheless sanctioned every where by public 
opinion and tlie laws of honour, except in the Spanish empire; 
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wIk'To a tUel is never deemed sufHcient to v,ash away r.ii jifiVont, 
Jior e%-t‘n lead to frank and sincere reconciliation. When a Spa¬ 
niard conceives hatred against any one, it only ends with his hfc, 
and is not unfrequently handed down for several succeeding gone- 
rations^ according to the nature of the offence. But their ^c^- 
aeance never occasions the eifusion of blood; it produces law - 
suits, perverts justice, and ruins the character and circumstances 
of the party with whom they are at variance. Few Spanish 
families of any disliiictiou, but are involved in several processes, 
which proceed solely from w’ounded pride or self-love. 

The S])ani$h Americans arc more frequently engaged in pro¬ 
cesses before the different tribunals, for some contested point 
respecting })rerogative, than on account of mercantile and pe¬ 
cuniary concerns. They are passionately attached to Jight xcith 
the peUf and this disposition, which frequently tenninutes in the 
ruin of botli parlies, ndmiuisters to the subsistence and rapacity 
of a set of lawyers, w hose reputation augments in proportion to 
their talents at fomenting discord. 

Sjieaking with that frankness and impartiality which preside 
over my thoughts, and guide my pen, 1 am free to say, that in 
no otlier country in the -w'dld are there so many processes as in 
Spanish America; and particularly in the island of Cuba. Is it 
possible to believe that in the city of the Havannah alone, there 
were in 1792, sixty-two lawyers, independent of those who were 
.scattered through the other cities and villages of the island, 
amounting to thirty-four, making with the sixty-tw'o in the capital, 
a total of one hundred and six P The uttoriiies and notaries abound 
in the s-.inic proportion. The population of the island at this 
period amounted only to tw'o hundred and fifty-four thousand 
»‘i;iht hundred and twenty-one persons, including slaves; and the 
territoiial exports did not reach live millions ot piastres. 

Some of the most respectable and most enlightened inhabi- 
Truits, estimate the suini? annually expended in carrying on pio- 
secutions before the court of audience in Carraccas, at one million 
live hundred llionsund piastres; and i have conversed with none 
who reduce it below one million two hundred thousand. If the 
number of such prosecutions, and the expeiice attending a decision, 
could be reduced to one third, liow greatly would commerce, 
agriculture, and public' morals, prolit by such a reformation. 

The Spanish creoles, or Europeans established in America, 
arc not apparently of a character to delight in litigation. Instead 
f)f being petulant, active, or enterprising, they are gentle, honest, 
affable, and polite to excess. They do not indicate much bold¬ 
ness of character, and .still le.ss audacity. All their undertakings 
partake of a certain degree of timidity, which they call prudence. 
'They never cuter on e.xteii'sive speculations; hence if they do not 
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accumulate rapid and overgrown fortunes, they arc seldom com¬ 
pletely ruined. 

Notwithstanding that the extreme caution and solemnity of 
the Spanish character appears extremely favourable to the sta¬ 
bility of the government, and aifords to the mother country an 
almost certain pledge that her sovereignty in South America, will 
■be of long duration ; yet in 1797 a very dangerous revolution had 
been nearly effected in the province of Venezuela. It is true 
that many circumstances, which cannot again happen, concurred 
to give to this conspiracy a serious character. 

'’Fhe example of the IJrench revolution, acting on the imagi¬ 
nation of a few sanguine minds, induced them to attempt a si¬ 
milar change in the government of 'Fcrra Firma; and the poli¬ 
tical state of Europe at that period appeared extremely favour¬ 
able to the execution of their design. Spain, exhausted by her 
struggle with France, and still more so by a iumv war with Eng¬ 
land, did not appear to be in a situation to aflbrd much opposi¬ 
tion to such a project. Besides, could she even have spared a 
sidlicient number of troops for this purpose, what probability 
was there of landing them in safely on the shores of South 
America, while the ocean continued covered Avith the fleets of 
the English ? and would not that nation, from a barbarous, but 
too frequent policy, do every thing in her power to assist and 
fonvard the designs of tlie insurgcnl'^j’ 

Another and inoic immediate cause concurred to inspire the 
factious with the hope of offecting a successful revolution in the 
Cgrraccas. Discontents had been for several months gaining 
ground among the iiiliabitants, occasioned by a measure of po» 
lice that was extremely oppressive in its operation. Already 
had the govcrniiioiit been assailed hv the clamours of the diseoii- 
tented, which might have proved of serious consequence, but 
for the decisive conduct of the Cuptaiii-Gcneral Carboiinell, 
who, in opposition to the Audience, did every thing in his 
pow'er to redress the grievances of the inhabitants, being con¬ 
vinced of the justness of their complaints. This chief, by the 
lirmiicss and moderation of his measures, had the satisfaction of 
beholding order restored, and of quieting the general alarm, 
though it is probable much dissatisfaction still remained. 

Such was the state of the public initid, when three state pri¬ 
soners Avere sent from Old Spain, Avho had been condennied on 
account of ^revolutionary practices, to be confmed for life in the 
fortress of Goayre. They declared themselves to be the martyrs 
of liberty, and victims of despotism. Gifted Avith the power 
of persuasion, they interested the guards in their favour, and 
received eveiy indulgence it was in the pow er of the officers or 
soldiers to bestow. They were permitted to walk withiu the 
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fortress fISr the benefit of the air, and suffered freely to converse 
xvith any one who approached them. Profiting by this indul¬ 
gence, they formed the project of realizing their .revolutionary 
inuxims in the province of Venezuela; and cautiously unfolded 
their intentions to a few individuals whose principles accorded 
witli their owni. After some time spent in sounding-the disposi¬ 
tions, and in endeavouring to make converts among men of all 
ranks and conditions, they began to perceive the impossibility of 
setting in motion the cold and apathic inhabitants of Venezuela, 
and therefore turned their attention to the best means of secur¬ 
ing their own freedom. Under the pretence of collecting their 
adherents scattered through the provinces, and of proceeding to 
the English islands, in order to secure their co-operation in their 
measures, they not only obtained their liberty, but were fur¬ 
nished with the means of secretly leaving the country: it is 
scarcely necessary for me to add, that they have never re¬ 
appeared. 

On the 13tli July, 1797, the secret so carefully guarded for 
several months, was discovered, and the whole transaction made 
known to the government. 

As the focus of the conspiracy existed at Goayre, an order 
was immediately sent thither to imprison all those concerned in 
it; and a similar precaution was taken at Carraccas. These 
measures produced the desired effect. The principal conspira¬ 
tors fled: the one, an officer of the line, retired from service; 
and the other, corregidor of the village of Macuto, near 
Goayre. Others of them took advantage of the pardon held 
out by the Audience, and named their accomplices, in proof of 
tlicir repentance. I add, w'ith regret, that in this respect the 
promises of the government were not altogether fulfilled. 

1 proceed to record with satisfaction a trait of clemency which 
does honour to the reign of Charles IV. Scarcely had tliat mo¬ 
narch been apprized of the event in question, than he transmitted 
a secret order to the Audience of Carraccas, enjoining them to 
spare the efl'usion of liuiuan blood, and to enter into a compro¬ 
mise with men who appeared rather to have been seduced through 
ignorance, than to have acted from any preconcerted design. 
I’his order threw the Audience into a state of great perplexity, 
and forced tlieni to abandon a system of rigour they had com¬ 
menced. I'hey spared several victims; it was the intention of 
the King that ail should liave been spared. The opinion that a 
general amnesty had been granted, induced one of the chiefs to 
leave the asylum he had found in the English colonies, and return 
at the expiration of two years, to his family at Goayre, But no 
sooner was the return of tlie corregidor of Macuto made known 
to the new captain-general Don Manuel de Guevara Vasconzelos, 
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tlian he caused him to be arrested, and thrown into ihe'^prison of 
Carraccas. He was executed on the eighth of May, 1799. Sc- 
veiity-two individuals were iin[)licated in this conspiracy; seven 
of whom were f)rdered to be executed; thirty-three were cori- 
demiK’d to the gallics, or to temporary imprisonmeiit from two 
to ciglit years ; and the remaining tliirty-two wcie sent to Spain 
to be disposed of by the king, who pardoned tlicm in ISO'2, on 
roiuliiion of their not returning to V’onezada, promising at 
tiic same time that tliey should be employed in Spain in the 
same rank and station in which thev had served in America. 
Twenty-live of tiiose engaged in this plot were Europeans, and 
forty-nine creoles. 

After the conquest of America, the court of Spain lic;.itated 
betwccai the alternative of establishing sl-ivery in their new’ po*;- 
sessions, or relinquishing the great benefits which would arise 
from the cultivation of the fertile soil of the new' w'oild ; when 
llartheleniy dc las Casas, a prie.st, and aftcrw'ards bisliop ot 
Chiapa, presented himself in 1517 before Charles V. in ord<;r to 
plead the cause of the natives. From the general principle of 
the natural liberty of man, he drew the strange conclusion, that 
ihc slavery of the Indians was a crime, whilst that of the Africans 
was di(!tated by necessity. He entreated with all the enthiisia.Mn 
of [)hilanlhropy, for the liheiTy of the former, while with the 
most cold-blooded tyranny he pleaded for ihcnece.ssity of enslaving 
the latter. J’roiii his representations the government was in¬ 
duced to purchase four thousand of tliose unfortunate beings, 
whom they landed on the islands of Saint Domingo, Cuba, Ja¬ 
maica, and Porto-Ilico. Tims negro slavery was iirst esta¬ 
blished in America; and every Eiii opean state that has suc¬ 
cessively obtained possessions in that quarter of the globe, has 
been led to the adoption of the same cruel policy. 

The Spaniards could not conceal from themselves, that to 
traffic ill human beings was repugnant to every principle of their 
leligion; but by a subtile eompromisc with their consciences, 
they persuaded themselves there could be no crime in purchasing 
the Africans when brought upon their .shores. '^J'he government, 
therefore, in conformity to this idea, have at different periods 
entered into a treaty wdth foreign merchants, to introduce a cer- 
■ tain number of blacks into different districts of tlicir South 
American possessions. The planters were besides jiermitted to 
purchase an additional number of slave.s from any of the heigli- 
boiiring colonies, until the revolution in Saiiit Domingo rendered 
such a practice extremely dangcioiis, since it was not improbable, 
ideas of jnsiibordination might be imported by means of such 
jicgroes."" 

'i’be number of slaves employed in the captain-generalship of 
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Carrac^as, in cultivating tlic land, and as domestics, amounts to 
luo iiundrcd and eighty thousand four hundred. It is generally 
believed that they are treated with greater hiimanit ' in the Spanish 
possessions than in those of any other p<)\ver; but although this may 
be true in some respects, it is not so universally. Kacli country 
adopts a particular system for tlie government of their slaves, 
\\jiich necessarily partakes of the manners and character of the 
ifation whence it emanates. ^ 

The English treat them with a hnrshness, which affords a sIiIt- 
giilar contiast witli the principles of humanity they affect on all 
other occasions. The french, without holding much intercoiu'se 
with their slave.^, only require that they shall woi k a certain num¬ 
ber of hours, but never demand any account of their actions 
during the intervals appropriated to i ehixation oriepose. They 
are only piirii'^hed for flight, drunkenness, and laziness. Exten¬ 
sive'hospit;!!s, and the best medical attendance are provided for the 
sick; and labour is duly apportioned to the strength of each 
individual. They are furnished with proper clothing and liabi- 
tutiuns suitable to the climate; and the tribunals are vigilant iu 
restraining any abuse of authoritv on the part of the masU'r. 

I^lie Spaniards arc much more familiar with tlieir negroes 
than either the English or French, but there is a mixture of self- 
lovt! mingled with this condescension. 'I'hcy wish them to learn 
more pi ayers, and to he belter versed in the catechism, than is 
eouimoiily the case with other cliristians. The master becomes 
the inquisitor ot his slaves, he forces them to comply with all 
the riles enjoined by the established religion of Ids country, and 
guards them as much as possible iiom all licentious intr.cour.se 
v ith their fellow slaves. In tlie country, as well a.s in the city, 
llu'y lock up ('Very night the young female negroes, from the age 
of sixteen until they are married. 'J’liey watch their steps, and 
lo.so sight of them as seldom as pos.sible. J3nt this vigilance does 
not answer the purposed end, since as great, if not greater, liceii- 
liou.-siiess prevails among the Spanish slave.s, than among those 
belonging to any other state. 

The Spanish negroes receive from their master only a supply 
of pray CIS, since they arc very scantily provided with food and 
clothes; and the law is silcni on this subject. The conse¬ 
quence of which is, that except from a few' propri(;tor.s, whose 
hearts are not altogether steeled against the feelings of humanity^ 
they leceivc no other provisions than what they cultivate on spots 
of ground allotted to them for that pnrpo.se, whether the harvest 
be productive or not, and they are suffered to go about literally 
covered with rags. 

The domestic negroes arc little better attended to in these re¬ 
spects tiait the held negroes; the allowance they receive for the 
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whole day is scarcely sufticicnt ,lo furnish a comfortahh* biyakfast; 
intrigue^ rapine, and libertinism supply the rest. They receive 
no clothes but those which are termed de livrh, becnusc 
they are only worn, when they go abroad in the train of their 
master: at other times they remain naked, or covered Midi rags 
undeserving the name of garments. In sickness they are wholly 
abandoned to nature; no proper habitations are jirovidcd for their 
reception, nor have they any medical assistance whatever. 

A royal edict was .sent out, dated 31st May, which had 

for its object the amelioration of the condition of the slaic-s i.'j 
respect to abuses above-mentioned, as well as >everal otlicis; but 
lliis edict has not hitherto been carried into execution. 

In all our modern colonics, cultivated by slaves, no provision 
is made for their ciifrancbiscmcnt; it always proceeds from the 
generosity of the master, or is more frequently the wages of pros¬ 
titution. But the greatest lumiber of governincnls, far from 
favouring such acts, render them extremely difficult to be per¬ 
formed, from the forms neces.sary to be gone through, and the 
tuxes imposed on such transactions. In fact, in a population of 
seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand persons, who consti¬ 
tute the captain-generalship of Carraccas, it is estimated that 
there are two hundred and eighty-one thousand two hundred en¬ 
franchised slaves, or individuals born of parents who had re¬ 
ceived tlieir freedom, and who are known under the generic 
appellation of meti of colour'. 

The first regulations respecting men of colour placed them 
on an equal footing with the whites; but by an edict of the king, 
dated 7tli of June, 16‘21, and tw'o succeeding ones, their priii- 
leges w'ere considerably curtailed. Tht'y were declared incapa¬ 
ble of holding any public employment, or serving 'm the army. 
They were also subject to a capitation tax; and die dress of the 
females was regulated by sumptuary law's, which prohibited 
them from wearing gold, jewels, and certain other oniainents; 
but this law has not, for the last fi'.w years, been strictly ex¬ 
ecuted. 

In very few instances the king has been induced to gnmt 
his special protection to some families of colour, who thereby 
attained all the rights of the other Spanish inhabitants. A case 
of»this kind ocairred duiiiig my stay at Carraccas; on which 
occasion the females of the family, released from all restraint, 
displayed an ostentation and luxury, which rendered them truly 
contemptible in the eyes of common sense. 

Alliances between W'hites and people of colriiir, tliongh not 
prohibited by law, is nevertheless more rare in the Spanish pos-» 
sessions than elsewhere; and the first families are extremely 
!^arpful not to admit such a mixture into their blood. 
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in llie\,panisli possessions; and while vi'e behold, in the city, 
and pi ovinces of Carraccas, churches richly endowed, and every 
species of religious societies overgrown with wealth, not a single 
hospital has been erected for the reception and education of 
those deserted beings. 


CHAP. II r. 

■ 

GOVERNMENTS AND POPULATION OF AMERICA BEFORE 
ITS CONOUEST BY THE EUROPEANS.—PHYSICAL AND’ 
MORAL CONSTITUTION OF THE IN D1ANS—PROPENSITY TO 
WAR.—RELIGION.—WORSHIP PAID TO THE TOAD, AND 
TO VARIOUS IDOLS.— OPINIONS RESPECTING THE SOUL 
AFTER DEATH.—FUNERALS OF THE INDIANS.—LAZY 
AND SLUGGISH LIFE LED BY THE INDIANS, WITH THE 
EXCEPTION OF THE OTOMAOUES.—TORTOISE FISHERY. 
MARRIAGES.—MISERABLE CONDITION OF THE OROONO- 
KO FEMAUfS.—POLYGAMY.—DIVORCE.—ADULTERY.— 
EXCHANGE OF WIVES.— EDUCATION OF CHI LD REN.—HA¬ 
TRED OF SONS AGAINST THEIR PARENTS.—DRESS.—THE 
GUARAUNOS AND GUAJlROS, INDIANS NOT YET CON¬ 
QUERED.—THEIR CONNECTION WITH RIO-DE-LA-HACHB 
and WITH THE ENGLISH.—INTEREST WHICH THE SPA¬ 
NISH GOVERNMENT HAS IN OVERCOMING THOSE TRIBES 
—CIVILIZED INDIANS.—EXTREME MILDNESS OP THE’* 
LAWS IN TIIEIR FAVOUR.—PRIVILEGES GRANTED TO 
THEM.—LOADED WITH FAVOURS BY THE CHURCH.— 
MELANCHOLY RESULTS.— DIFFICULTY OF CONVERT¬ 
ING THEM INTO CITIZENS, AND THE STILL GREATER 
DIFFICULTY OF MAKING THEM CHRISTIANS.—PROPER 
TREATMENT OF THE INDIANS.—NEW REGULATIONS 
FOR THIS PURPOSE.—RESULT OF THESE REGULA¬ 
TIONS. 


WITHOUT entering into the question, how or whence 
America n as first peopled, 1 shall confine myself to a descrip¬ 
tion of tlie state of Terra-Firma, on the airival of the Europeans^ 
compared with what is at the present day. 


POPULATION. 

In general America was very thinly peopled; tlie state iit 
which agriculture and the arts were found by the Europ^ns, 
afibrd a confirmation of diis fact. The inhabitants subsis^d 
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merely- by |iuntlng and fishing, and had not even attained to a 
knowledge of pastoral life. Mexico and Peru were the only 
countries where the principles of civilization had begun to unfold 
themselves. JMonarchs wlio possessed unlimited poM'cr over 
their subjects, were in these states at the head of governments, 
which seemed to have originated from the necessity of union, 
ill order to repel luimerous and warlike hordes. Bogota, the 
present Santa-l'c, formed the third American government;' but 
which was more recent than the two former, and much mon* 
imperfect. All the rest of America was occupied by particular 
tribes of Indians, although often the number of members did 
not amount to a thousand, and seldom exceeded six thousand. 
Such was the state of the New World when the Europeans im¬ 
ported into it their virliuis and vices, their talents and ferocity, 
their knowledge and their prejudices. 

All the coast, from cape \'ola to the river Esequebo and tlie 
river Oroonoko, was thinly peopled ^^ith Indians. ^J'he 
plains were nearly uninhabited ; because nature liad been there 
less boinitiful than elsewhere, and because as these plains are 
covered with rain-water during the greatest parf of the year, 
they presented to the Indians no advantages to compensate for 
this inconvenience. 

Each tribe possessed a circumscribed tcrritoiy, and obeyed, 
in case of war, a cliiet' called vuciquey quthiy^ or giiajirus, ac¬ 
cording to the idiom of the nation. So tenacious u as each ca¬ 
cique of the limits of his pos'''essioii, that the smallest eiicioaeli- 
ment gave occasion to the most bloody and sanguinary wars. 
Nothing can better prove the little intei course', between these 
tribes or nations, than the great diversity of their languages, 
and the multiplicity of dialects spoken by them. 

All the Spanish authors who have written concerning tin- fn- 
dians, as well as those missionaries who have been ^aigagcd in 
their conversion, have discovered in their language analogous to 
the scantiness of their ideas. 

M, Condamiiie, whose judgment must always carry weight, 
has made the same remark; aiul notwithstanding niy v Ish to liiid 
them mistaken, I have been at last compelled to acquiesce in 
the justness of their observations. It is indeed natural to sup¬ 
pose, tliat a., sileut people, without exteiiial relations, destitute 
of any religious system, unacquainted with the refinements and 
delicacy of love, unambitious of riches, and wholly ignorant of 
agriculture and commerce; it is natural, 1 repeat, that such a 
people should possess only a very limited vocabulary, and that 
we should usele-ssly endeavour to find in their language words 

Thu exposing illegitimate children is a very frequent j>ractice 
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esprcsijive of abstract ideas, as eiistvrrcCy Jafnfihf, 7nind, ro/r- 
ception, &c. &c, 1 have heard the laiuiuiis^e of llie liicas, which 

i** '•till spoken in Santa-I'e, hifthly e\tol!e»i for its richness; in 
proof of which, it is mainlanied that it is uiiich better calculali d 
to express the pas'^iou of love, than the Spanish tonmie. Uul 
adniitliiit; this asseition to bo a fact, the copiousness of the Ian- 
s^uauc of the Incas, does not flow from it as a legitimate con* 
s. tpience. The dialect of the* creoles, which is spe^ken in the 
J'Veiich colouic's, is prefei red in the intercourse of love to the 
Tiench language: but suiely we cannot hence itfHrni that it is 
uioie lich oi abundant; on the contrary, J should Mippose that it 
IS owing to its simplicity, and the infantile modulations of which 
it is su cejilible, that it finds its way to the heart, and lays it open 
to sediu lion under the veil of innocence. 

\hr\ few ph.sical or moral distinctions of character are dLs- 
coverable among the difi’eient Indian tiibes. 'Hic structure of 
hod\ common to the whole of them, is a straight forehead, eves 
of a middle‘.I/e, huig and solt black hair, jioiiited nose, a wide 
moiilh, larye visage, and the head very big; fhey are in geneial 
of a coppei coloui, which vanes uccoi Jing to the temperature of 
the piovmce they inhabit; their ordinary height is fiom four anrt 
a halt to five feet, but a few tribes are from live and a Iialf to six. 
f'ei t. ^riicy leave little or no beaid, and few Irairs on those paits 
of the body usually covcied with them; hut it is not true, as some 
vviitcis have afliimed, that they are wholly bi’atdlns. Their 
meiiibei'-' are laigeand innscular, which would seem to indicate 
lhaf ihov aie extremely lohust: this appealaiice i*’, however, de- 
i rilfnl, as they aic wholly incapable of any labour which requires 
much '•tiength or exertion. 

La/ines'., tai ituinitv, a paucity of ideas, and a strong propen- 
lity to falsthood and deceit, may be lauked among the charac¬ 
teristic traits of the South American Indians. It has been justly 
ob'^eived, that those wlio lived in the interior of the count!y, 
are less ciiiel tli.iu the inhabitants of the coast. Among the 
latter vvcie found inuny anthropophagi, but not one among the 
tonner. 

Thei c appeared to be among ihe'C tribes no other mode of termi¬ 
nating any differences tint miglit arise, but by au appeal to arras. 
Vindictive and ferocious, their contests were cariied on with a 
lage moie resembling the fuiy of a wild animal, than the valour 
of an honoinable warrior. Deceit and treachery w'ere ranked 
by them among the first of military virtues. Poisoned atrovva 
were in general use; they murdered tlie prisoners taken in battle, 
and not unfroquently afterwards devoured them. From the po¬ 
verty of the diflercnt (ribes, the love of plunder never animated 
them to the attack: their object in going to war was to devastator 
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rather than conquer, to destroy rather Ilian possess. But not- 
v.ilhstinidiuj; their thirst for hlostcl, hvo Indian armies were never 
observed to meet oa llie open In 'i’erra-l'inna, the Cu- 

ribs, who inhabited the banks of the C)rooiioko, alone openly 
attackrd tlrdr tiieniics; hence they enjoved a rcjiutation, v\Ulch 
made them the terror of all the Kni rounding'tribes. Tin'} owed 
,lo their couraqo the peaceable pos^esvi()n of a vast track ol coini- 
iry, on which no other nation durst altempl an establishmvnU 
All the iiidian tribes believe in the iunnoiiylity of the soul of 
man, as well as of brute animals; but this is the only point in 
which tliey appear to be as^roed, since their ideas respoclin;v the 
' (leslination of the soul after death, varit's acrordinj; to the opi¬ 
nions held by die chiefs or ponlifs of each nation. 

Jt is sonicwliat remarkable, that the [ntliajis of Terra-rinna 
.. admit only of an evt/ sj>jni; while all other barbarous iialious 
w tli which wo are yet aequaiuLtd, believe in a good and on ceil 
-.If I'/z/cr. 'I’lus SiU^rJaiity is .(ttiibutai)!e to the e.’strcino conar- 
djce of tlieir (‘lieiKclers. lii Ljie countries which now eompo-.e 
‘the j^rovinccsrif V'oiyi^'ucla, Marncaybo, andCuinana, rtligion was 
united to the healing art. 7110 same individuals, exerched the 
funetiou'j of priest and phy.siciuD, but llicir education was chicily 
<!jrected witli a reference to this last pvch'ssioii. 'riiov wer<; 
Known under the ii'.i.ne of Picc/os. After having been taught 
tlic ch’mcnts «jf nieihcine and magic, uhieli were icgardedas iu- 
•snparablr, tiny .sulmuttcj] to a .seclusinn of two years in cavern;-', 
.situat'd in du; deepe: t reecpses of the forests. During this period 
they eat no aninud food; they saw no person, not even their pa¬ 
rents. 'f j,c <dti or doctor:, went and iiistruclcd them 

during tlie iiiuht. VVlun ihiy were supposed to have acquired 
■ .suffjcifTt kno'vh iLc, llsey <ib 1 :.iu' d the title of Pinches, in virtue 
of which they acijuaed Liu' rlifljt to cure diseases, to invoke evil 
.spjrjt. 5 , and to predict future events, 

. 'J Jm' practice c.f ihe^jc pvofr.'sors of the healing art, consisted In 
licking and s’cirking *he uifectf d parf, in order, according to thenij 
to cliniiiiate the peccant liuinoui'. When the fever or pain in¬ 
creased, snclicni of the joinre, as weil as friction over all the body 
M’itli the Icmh was tnq»io\.'d. i)uilng the performance of this 
openition, some unintelligitiie w onls w: re jironounced, w ilh a loud 
voice, commanding the ecil spirits to depart out of the 'patient’s 
body, jf the malanv 4lid not reaihly yield, the Piarhe or phy- 
ucian li^iil recourse to a pailicular kivid of wood, known to him¬ 
self al^c, with-whic!i he rubbed the breast, throat, and mouth 
of ibepatient; a practice which seldom failed to produce sick¬ 
ness and vomiting. In* the mean time, the Piuchc on bis side 
liUered dreiidtJil cxchiniaiionp luiwlcd, shook, and made a tbou- 
Kand contortions with hir bi d^'. If the sick person lecovercd. 
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rvcrv lliiii" contained in llic bouse was given to the Picchc; if be 
died, l!ie bnalt was inip'uU’d tn destiny, never to tbe pliysician. 

'i'lic Pinches were supposed to be gifted with the poverof 
p'ojdioey. Tb.ey foretold v, hetlier there nonid be Ausr (H* peavo; 
whether the crops Vi Oidd prove scanty or ahnnrlant; and, in shout, 
if f/)pe/ do Goinava may be credited, no people were more 
grossly ignorant. IVoni v.Lat has been said, we may readily snj)- 
pose, lliat the Pinches \\ev<'every where nnicli fes|ject'd, and 
loaretl by the inhabitants, 'i bcir intlivence over the niinvU of the 
jieoplo '.vas absolute, but they v'm'v seldom ;\eiiv(! it. 

According to tile cieed t#t all the civilized Indians, and c^eu 
of some of the Spaniard a them>clvos, diseases prociaaled from 
w'itclieraft. Tliey even honietlmes accused llie Pinches of tiiis 
practice; but iliey never repioar hed them on that account, be- 
cai'.si', according to tln'm, tliey only could comitcraet or destroy 
it. 

fl was an universal opinion among all the Indians of rra- 
Ihrma ,t!iat the soul, when emaiici[)ated from the body, eonh! not 
exist without food. ^Hiey monnicd much at the funerals of li i ir 
I'l lends, and chanted the exjdoits of the deceased. 'I’hey h>:i'e- 
iline; iiiteircd their dead, but more frccpiently converted the Is kIv 
info a kind of niuinmy by means of heat, arid afterwanls hun;!, it 
n|> in their habitations. V\ hon lin y adopted the former mode, 
they uniformly buried provi>ions along with it. If tin dL-c-oiisi' J 
belonged to a superior class, his ii lends regularly ayseniMed, e.iid 
cek-lirat.'d bis ynniversary. "riieso cereinouite.^ or rather orgies, 
A'.eie performefl during the night. 'I'liev disinterred the liodv, 
if it had been buried; and spent tlie whole night in tiancing, 
drinking, and howling. 

Such was (he slujiid chai:iet''r of the Inohans fif'ri rra-Janna, 
that it never imtered into tin ir nnsaL to eiupiiro into tlio cause of 
the woiuU'iful liannoiiy of i.aluie. Jnsonsibie lo her bLie fits, 
thev la'vor iilfcMcd Ikm' am' h(»ma'’'e; sise nevi'r i wi'ed in tiseir 
minds either admiiation or gratitude, d'luy iesri!i!)!« ?! ir-an lo 
Molhiijg Imt the jtieie figuit ; flulr or;aii.zatloii iiicheaUd the 
most w roiclicd degiad.iiioii. 

7'lic Indians of thk (irooiioko, vvho were nut much h-.'! 
rant or stujiid, believrd, h iwt ver, in an aulhov of ah lo'iig';, to , 
whom they avldrcssed their pra;.ci> md adoiatloii. .S.omo Irdics, 
falhef Caiiiiii tells us, considered the sun as ll;e .snjmsne heing 
aiKl the iirst cause; it was to him that th.y aUi.Imred the pro¬ 
ductions of the eartli, scanty or copious rains, aiid all other tc-m- 
jioral blesdiigs: otluafl, on llie eoiiiierv, believed that every ihihg 
depended on iho'lnfhr tlee of t)n' imvon, and eonceived, when she 
smTerot! an ecli])se, llt ;( sh v s ingiy with lliem. When such . 
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Jous ceremonies, in order to prevent the chastisements with which 
they believed themselves to be threatened on account of their iiN 
dolcnce and ingratitude. They played on warlike instruments, 
or took arms in their hands to evince their valour, felled wood, 
or undertook othej' laborious exercises, to prove that they could not 
be charged with effeminacy, and pMiiished vvithout injustice. The 
M oinen left their huts, thre\v ‘ maize and other grains into the air, 
sending forth, at the same time, the most dolorous cries, promising 
to amend, what was amiss in their conduct, and to be more labo¬ 
rious for the future. No sooner, hoAvever, was the eclipse over^ 
than they congratulated each other on having -averted the moon’s 
wrath by specious promises; tliey afterwards gave themselves up 
to dancing, which terminated, like all their other festivals, in 
drinking, and other acts of brutality. The Indians who have 
not yet been subjugated, still preserve all these customs; and 
even several of the civilized tribes still retain a few of them. 

Some other tribes of Indians, who likewise dwelt upon the 
banks of the river Oroonoko, paid to toads the hcuiours due to 
the divinity. Far from injuring these animals, they carefully kept 
llieni under pots, in order to obtain rain or line weather; and s<» 
fully persuaded were they of their power in this respect, tluit 
they scourged tiiem as often as their petitions were nut ans\ven;d. 

'File only religious rite pei formed by soim other of these tiibes, 
was that qf dancing, to the souikI of very noisy inslruments, 
before two small idols, to which they paid reverence by chanting 
extemporaneous couplets. 

j^Ml the Indians appear to agree, as we have already observed, 
respecting the iiuiuurtality of the soul, but they do not concur as 
to what becomes of it after death. Some are of opinion that 
the soul lakes tip its aboad in the same fields which the individual, 
to whom it belonged, cultivated during life. Others suppose 
that itjctires to certain lakes, and is swallowed by monstrous 
scrpt'nts, wliicli transport it to a paradise, where its time is occu¬ 
pied in constant dancing and drinking. 

When an Indian slays a wild beust^ he opens its mouth, and 
pours down its throat some intoxicating liquor, in order that its 
«oul may iitform' others of a similar species of the kind reception 
b received, and that tiiey may be encouraged to come and share 
the same favour. 


Drinking 5111:1 indolence constitute the supreme felicity of the 
Indians. Tht? most inebriating liquors are considered as ppc- 
ferabi <3 to all others. 'I'lieir women formerly prepswed a spo< ies 
of vinous liquor from fruits, such as smanas, &c. w liich possessed 
very intoxicating qmilities; it Wiis called r///V7?c; but since the 
introduction of tafia and other similar liquois, it h seldom prcr 
parpd. The Indiana spend 51II llitir lime i’»i tiihikuig and slcap- 
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ing: thcv never leave their hammochs unless Mhen imparious ' 
•loccshity forces them to go a hunting .or ilshing; on which oo- 
t:asioiis they take their measures so weih that by a single day’s 
exettion, they generally secure subsistence and repose fur a whole 
w eek. 

The Otomaques, who occupy the upper paits of the Oroo- 
noko, constitute an exception to this rule; possessing greater 
intelligence and activity than the other ludiansj they spent aluioat 
their whole time, hefoic the entrance of the missionaries among 
them, in constant action and spoit, except those inonieiUs which 
were dedicated to sleep and lamentations over the dead. 

On the lisiiigof the sun, ail of them who vvere capable of 
labour, rcpniicd to their respective chiefs, who assigned to each 
his task for the day. In seed-time and harvest, a certain number 
of individuals also applied themselves to tlie labours of the iiel^ 
the products of which weie lodgcnl in public granaries, and shared 
out by the chiefs 

Next to the Otomaques, the Guaraunoa, who inhabit the ; 
islands at the mouth of the Orooii()ko, are supplied most uliiin- 
dantly with food. They seldom feel the eflects of seal cit}, as ‘. 
from their situation they can generally take as much tish us ss 
iiecpssaiy to satisfy their wants. They cultivate besides a species ‘ 
of palm termed w/wnc/#/, which supplies them with bread, and 
from which they make a kind of wine; but in general the sub¬ 
sistence of the Indians is both precaiious and scanty. 'J'hty are ; 
not always successful in their hunting and lishing excursions; 
neither can tho\ at all seasons procure vegetables in a suflicient 
4 }uaiilltv: w hell in addition to these circumstances we consider 
the unpi'ovideiit chaiacter of the Indians, it must be obvious that 
they would be ficquciitly undei the necessity of prolonging their 
sloop, in consequence of having nothing to satisfy their hunger, 
it they did not find a lesomco iii the tuitle with which tlicir 
shores abound. 

Aiiiiiially, on the decrease of the waters of the Oroonoko, which 
occurs during Tebriiary, incredible numbers of turtle repair to 
the banks of lliut river to deposit their eggs in the sand, and re« 
iiuiin till they aie sufficiently grown to procure subsistence for 
themselves. At this period, all the Indian tribes, who live IteRT 
the bordei«! of the Oioonoko, resort with their families to thdf ' 
shores of that river, to lay in a supply of turtle, which, after 
diyiiig by means of heat, they store up for future use. They 
also preserve the eggs, except those from which they extract an 
oil, tliat ia 110 ways inferior to the best olive oi{. ^ ^ 

ith these articles, independent of home consumption, the^ 
cai ry on a considerable traffic with the Indians living ec a distance 
fiom the Oioonoko. 
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Marri<i|^ is estRbhslisd aiBOii|[ all di& Indivtii tilb«>s fhroKgb* 
out America. This institution, eoeval perhaps Mith the woild 
itself, is not consideied f)> them as a leligious iitc, on the lou- 
Its sanctify IS piofaned b} the turn ei sal piaetue of 
* But though there be no code (Prohibiting aliiaiiecs 
near lelntioits, incestuous unions urc never sanctioned by 
tqrm ol marriage. 

Fathers possess no Cvintioul over the inclinations of ihcir male 
kildien; blit the^ ^exei cise the most luiiiuiitcd sway ovei those of 
feinakjt’uf then family. 'I'licy must luiphcitiv submit to gne 
Jj^ehr blElAd to &e man, oi i ather to the t) i ant, ol then p.u ent s chou e. 

'6f givii^ a poition with his daughtei, the lathei loceivc s 
~^(fOtJl>hi 9 'new son-mdaw, w iio pays it under the foi in of labour, 
ganiQ,v£ii^, or other aitides. Dancing and diuiikenucss cou- 
9^te ti^ cOieiifiony of marriage. 

The rdano^ dn« both sides are invited on such occasions; thr^ 
locii biiii^l^iig with them materials propei to build a hut foi the 
^^n^ pail, axki die females present tliem with iish, iiiut, buac', 
afitidruik; the tbant couplets to the bridegroom, and the* 

letter to thebride. soon as it becomes dai k, the )uiiiig w ifc i i 
l^cscntcil to her husband, which concludes the ceicironv. * In 
ordi r to 1 encier a female woithv of the band of a chid, it i^iiiic- 
MSsitry she sbotild be descended fioin a iaiiiily distiuciusl td by 
|mlit<u‘y exploits; 01 should have had one aiiccstoi, at lea^t, a gieat 
tKmiioi. 

^lie same ccTcmontes pievail among all the tribes inhabiting 
banks of the Oiooiioko; they nieicly ciinvi with lespcrt to 
ie kmd of coupletKchamiteciby the o'd w cniieii to the bride. Ik 
mu^hter** says one of tliese mation<, ukat tLnnuu^ hw't 
}u pr^>aicdpjr thyself coiddst thoa have fon 'c nt //c-’w, micr 
m»Pth()u have vtuuriQd^r dh says anoilu r, “ into likat an 
ipdimtthou falleid Caw^t thou ht tiei,e that thm i^dtpa'-^ia sin- 
'^iuuie m the man led date n ith< nt stmidin^; Itai'tof bfood 
l!ke]^am% of chiUh-buthy' jjys a third, " avi nothin^ in tompra- 
'toith those thy husband toill mut e l^e \u§ci , he will be th^ 

" thommlt be hts zutimJ* 

are fully justided bv the event: the Tndian 
0!lti^ifienD€s die most ciuel tleatuieiit; eveiy spet'ies of 
Jg {^rlbnne4 Ify her, whilst the bat bai ous luisbaiid, stretch- 
9^ fkii bajpmodti jmiokes bis^^npe and sw'al)ow‘> spiiitiious li* 
writhout^addreBSmg a sin^e vVoidtohis fatigued and ex- ^ 
iconipainon, 

The Otomaqiies ve tlie only Indians who admit then women 
r participate m dichr djvei sions: among them, as elsewhcie, the 

e >li& weight of domestic labour falls upon the females; but tliey 
El iuast allowed occasiuually to associate in then public amine- 




i. 

in4?iiti. atebeades tke 6nl) foibe aoibugf whom tke (»rac(ieiX 

of poljj^amv ]i> iK>t ^dfiiittctl. A t».njjnJ8T custibm^llito pi cvaih arnou^ 
tJ»t sr ( it i?iia<|i«. s, of slw a} 3 uniting a youiii^ matt to an old \i omanu 
..i^d !>}i c Id ^\ou) »•* t<^a J0U155 wan; tlfcp jtastm as^ticdbytlieiv 
W (sL>liIidiitv is^ that the older p 6 tLy ib thuscnn- 

Lied to ^uide and wstuict flie \(ian£'crt The pth* luHiaiis marry 
aj Mafij wives as t’l y p!e.is» ; but they aic att, withoutdibtiDctlO% 
cqinlly ojipusbtd, cnuaMy unfortunate. 

FiomtJu pi at. tic e of ptdjgsmy, wetnay nsturillfy infer the 
cpicBcy oi divv ict s, aiul> iti taet a single w ord from a^ diaeonteuleidl 
lw>hjud, IS ••u^.Licui to ellocta scpiuation from u wHd) tuho is, 
this tEtoaiiAf condenwe J to perpetual infamy. t 

It ha** becMi al+ii nied» that jealousy cannot exist id^pefidentiy 
of love; iiotwitlistaikling, hy«a kinci of fatality attao)!llec(> to 
Indian women, tlu sa*ne wan who never regards thei^ 
c>c ot alfectio 1, j)ui> slits with the greatest severity theirsnght^M 
}i!UUditi4 s. \tHoiig the C ir bs adulterers aie put to death by tbi 
people, Ill the pi Vic stiet ts; but among the %i^at^p^it of 1t« 
otlu 1 ti .bes>, the hu'«band hwistlf lakes vengeance upon ^ ot!bn^ 
w r lie, aiiUhib anco la always commen&ltrate to-dte o^nceu 

AuclliPi pidctice comaiou aiiioiig tl.esc, people, is that of ex^ 
(hanging lhcir''wn(‘‘s with e.ich ottui furaliWited time;at th<i 
cspiiation or which, they aic received buck v^ithout thesniallcsi 
objection bring stai t'^d on eitliei fc'rie. 

Flow the uiamic.oot the Indians', we may readily conceiv* 
what kind of cduc 'tion they bestow upon their child) eii; it is 
fitient to have «fe' n them as liusbaiuK, to be tom Hired liowill-tliey; 
must psifoi»ni the duty of parents. Fiom the tenderness ih^ 
sonictmies liestow uj-oii tiicn young tliildien, they have been 
pionounced'not wholly de tituto of partnttil nfFection; bid thei|* 
diinunstitipon^ of kinduess pioci td tium a difleioiit nature. 
w)on ab the ihildicn aie dble to protiiie sustenance foi tbemh 
.Stives, the i.uliei never thinks inoie of them, hut to givt t!i^» 
lessons of la/mcsb, diunkenue-s, labebood, and dirt it. On th# 
( ontiaiy, tlicie aie*no chddreii iiioie uiuuiluial than those of th« 
Jiidiiuis. Fai fiom respertiU*; the anthoi ol‘ their bting, tbejf% 
bc'u towaidii him the most implacable hatr^nd^ 4 Uid frequet^k 
wait with iinpaUfiiee, ufitil then own incieasing streiioih, 
Ipsweaknesb, enable thrm to lift their liaiid against his life, 
tins bperies of outiage is always cojnmitted with impuiwty. 

Jhidian children btar not, however, the same hatred towai^ 
then mother • witnesses of lier sufthimgs, and the companioii&^> 
hei unfoitunate life, Until dsey arrive at a state of adelesce&flfe,, 
they feel foi hei sentiments of pity, which iipeii into affection. 

An Indian never believes himself 111 a pioper cosnUne unless 
his whole body be covered with red paint. Evan ipfanis at thej 
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breast are bedaubed in the same manner, tM ice a day. It is a law 
of UcM^itality amoii^ these tribes, when a stranirei arrives at their 
dw'elUn'j;,to cause the women to lunove the paint fiom iheir bodies 
and apply it anew. On the occasion of any public festival, in 
acklltiuu to the red paint, they ornaineiilr'the bod) with designs of 
different colours, and the men appear 'Ivith plumes of featheis on 
llieir head, and bits of gold or silver suspended fioiii the eais and 
nose. 

Siw h were the men with whom the Spaniards found it neeessaiy 
to dispute th(‘ possession of Tena-Firma; and such at this day 
aie those tiibes, who have still pieacrvcd their independence, 
notvvitlistauding the aims of the conqueror, and the icligion of the 
mis'^ioiiary. 

The greatest number of these tiibcs are found towards the 
aouth-viest of Citiana, and abo^e tlie (attracts of Atuies. The 
aeal of the Franciscan mission of Ciiinana has been vainly exerted 
to oveicome their antipathv to a civilized life. If they suffered 
their appioath, it wasoiily in oidci more easily to deceive them. 
If they apparently listened to theii discouises, it was with the view 
of obtamiii" thoM' small pie 8 ‘mts which were bestow'cd a.s a re- 
waid for tlieir nUention, 'Jlie deserts, lakes, mountains, and 
rnirs, presented obstacles to the iiiissioniuies, which it was im¬ 
possible for them to surmount. It is indeed highly piobable that 
tlie immense tract of couiitiy situated betw cen the soiii ces of the 
Oioonoko and the Amazons, will long remain unsubdued. 

This nation, which occupies the numeious islands formed by 
the Oroonoko, is also one of those whidi have neither received 
lh<‘ Spanish Jaws, nor the Chiistiun leligion. Situated between 
the civilized part ot Spanish Guiana, and the province of Cumann, 
they remain indeprniieiit of the Spanish government, and atlieist» 
in the midst oi Cliiistians. 

Ilic Guaiauiios amount to eight thousand souls, and except 
the Otomaques, ere the gayest of the Indian tubes. They fie- 
qtteni the civilized villages to the north and south of the Oioo- 
boko, ill Older to sell fish, which they always procure in gieat 
abundance, ns well as a kind of haniinocks of theii own manu- 
farture. The missionaries never fail on the occasion of tlicst* 
visits to renevv, their attempts to convert them to Christianity, and 
to give them a relish for civilized life; but if we are to judge from 
their want of success, for more than a century past, those Indians 
pretei the savage state more from choice than from ignorance Y.f ^ 
the conveniences attached to civilized life. Politically speaking, 
their independence is a matter of great indifference to the 
nish government, since they neither possc'ss the power, nor evince 
the smallest nicliuatioii, to intejfere with any of their conccrBSi 
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Extremely different, howexer^ U the cha|ii€tei^e^t^ 
ho occupy a tra^^of c 9 UQtry xH^ted diitrict^ 

Maraca^hu, and theSRio, or river de la J^che^^exlaniding more 
tiian thirty leagues almtg the coast, and4ls far Snlto the interior oi 
the country. They have tiQtes be^ti regardid futthe most 
ferocious of the niai itidie Tlie SpeRBirds nevei* attltnipt- 

cd to subjugate them* At t^ period'' uben the sy^em of mis¬ 
sions was footed, they seiit atpong the (ioohiros, Capuchins 
fiom the kingdom of Valence, who, ^^i^l uiadL patience aind per¬ 
severance, endeavoured to indiu^ their toinds i^nh the txoths of 
Christianity, and to couvinoe them of the tiecessij^ <ff stilt^ditM- 
tioii to the Spanish authoiitv. Some hopes wci^'even eot^huned 
that these dtiempts* might have ultimately succeeded; Wjjidd an 
event that occutred in 1166, repiunged tliom into idl dhdlr origin 
nal barbarity. , ' ^ 

A missionary being informed that an Indian frOm a'oe^shbottn' 
ing village came leguiariy to pass his ipglits/\vith ah Indian fe¬ 
male, living near, the tesidcQce of this Capuchin, ordered him to 
b(‘ sccuied and whipt. I'his ortSsr ^vas, unfortuhately} too pnnt^ 
tually executed, and the Indian leliredto^his friaiHhr^tMrsting for 
^engcance against his persecutor. The whole nai^n Uistdntly 
^tooL ai nisj and lell upon tlie village where the chastS^meiii bad 
been indicted, llicy indiscriminately murdered ail the iqlbabi- 
tants, and destroyed, and set fins to every thing which fell in their 
wav. Altlmu^b the misi>ionaiies were solely to blain^ ,in this 
tiansactibn, tlicy alone had the good* fortune fo escape. 

, Since this dnfort'unate aiFmr, it w'otild prove certain destrudt^n 
for any missionary to appear among this tribe, l^ey arc m num¬ 
ber about thirty thousaneb and tire goverm^l^y a*ce^q.tie, for 
v\ Horn they have erected a citadel, on a Bip^ohiifieiiifre, which 
they tcrin ia Tcta, at a few leagues distance ffUnf die sea. They 
breed horses, on which their troops are mounted, add each sol¬ 
dier carries his carabine, cartouch-bo\, and his bow and quivef. 

They have found in die English of JamucU, filebf^ who aid 
them with their counsebaad siqiply them with ^Vhat arms they 
stand in need of. So inthnato a con^Ction sUbristS'between this 
tribe and these islanders, tllat they sand their child^ to Jamaica 
to learn the use of -armsi and *^6 pro^r mode of managing arn 
tiUfry. This strango {loli^jrEnglish'can''have uo othm'^ 
motive but that Jf t^cnruig^ie^a tm-eviifit.pfliudertakii^ar^ 
ho^expedidwagamstvTcnq-^rtna^^ , 
llnjuSpafiisb^iify nj^H f^ueia^d by^the 
Rio de ia Hacfae, ^ 

they proceed thither , 

bitants, ffequenliy preccdw^by^dlifefei'i^es, 
the children, but are loaded like beasts of 

DEPOMS.l a 
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never adopted the U'^e of money i they usually give horses and 
block caUi^ hi exchange for urdeiit spnits^ to \v‘iich they aie pus- 
sionately attached. When tHcir wants aryextiemcly pressing, 
th<^ ^rcaten the nearest city or village; airo Uie Spaniards gene- 
lally^nd it nct^essary to snciiiice a casks of spiiits, in order 
to procuie peace. Such i^ the per^y and ferocity of the God.. 
Jbiios, that llicir ti lends, the EngU^h,seldom land in their country, 
from a dicad of being assa«&iiiated. Their exchanges are usually 
made on ship>boaid. Any vessels iinfo>fuoately wrecked upon 
their shores, instantly become a prey to the ferocity of these 
cannibais^ who pilli^e the cargo, and minder and divide the crew 
amongst them. ■ 

Towards the east of the Goahiros territory, dwdls the tribe of 
CocinaU but tiuy me so cowardly and pusillanhnous, that the 
..foimer maintain over them all that ascendency which cuuiagu 
must ever posaexs ov«?r timidity. Those savages ate, iudceil, 
property* speaking, only the vassals, of the Goahiiox. 

The necessity of sub.juS^ating the Goabnos fiuUaus, is fully 
aeknowki^^ by the rulers of Tma-Firma. The presout go- 
vcriior. of Maracaybo-, JO. Teroando Miyaics Gonzales, a man of 
tajiSiit, employs every means in his power to lepicss the excesses 
of whkh they are frequently giulty. In 160], he hod foity-iiine 
of them as hostages iti the prisons of INIaracnybo; one of tiicm 
was a cousin of the hacique, aud kmi he refused to sin render, 
until his tube first debVered up Mortm Rodiigues, a mulatto of 
Kio de la IJache, who had stimulnted them to some hostile rn.- 


tei prises against die Spanish settli^fneuts. Tlua demand not hav*. 
ing been complied vyith, the Indians, as late as. 1803, still rc- 
mamed in die powd^gf the S^aiiiands. Various representutions 
have been made at ^Qfhreat peeiods to the viceroy of Santa-Fe, 
requesting permission to attack Goaldi'ps on tlm west, while an 
enterprise was undertaken at the saiu'e, pine, on thesiile of Mara- 
caybo. 'Flie viceroy, who lives at hundred leagues dispuice, 


coRQot issi]^ the necessary orduir^, without iiist requesting the 
ndviee of the^overnor of Hache, who has- hitherto 

BUcemeded in delaying, and .smEiiil&s even in putting a deckled 
jlQflBiisita upon the measure, 

lyitem of rigour ado|itad'by die drstconquerori of Spanish 
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wrkei^ .reiid^;^compjh|r jtistko to the 

m lilds r^peckc’ xlie Abbe 

diiui ^curaie, thpictmie o( 
AmerleaB Xndiaiis, wk^^ n hoc applksible 
0 p«nisb poasestabm!, end etUl Itaupto that of djta 
^ QarfikliBpB. llobe^aB, more correct 


ylt,yn.cot8 to ttte Indians. d9 

historian, thouglm also a pliibsopher, approacheik nearer to the 
tiuth; but the i^lit^ish laws are even more favourable to the 
Indians, than he is mdiiied to represent them. 

The Spanish legislahiro appears to have given to this class of 
men, all the advantages^ ?t did not believe to be iiicoinpatibio 
with iheir dependance on tlm mother countrv. 

The piincipnl regujations^^pted b> the mother coutitiy, to 
ensuie their sovneignty ovei Ailieiica, was to deprive the Indiai^ 
of all Weapons whatever, eithvr offensive oi defensive^ to inter¬ 
dict the pidctue of tiding onf horse-back ; to pi event an Indian 
liom learning the use of arms, or remaining in the house of. any 
prison fiorn whom they could acquiie the least idea <rtFfabrka>» 
ting, icpairiug, or handling them; they likewise forced than to 
live united in villages, and never tO remove from ‘one pldoe to 
another, or to change tlieir abode^ under pain of receivit» twenty 
stiokes withaiod: and the caciqUe who had pennttted it; w’Ue 
lined at the «ann time forty piastfes; the Spaniards and mulattoea 
arc inteidieted from taking up their abode in any of dhe Indian 
villages, from 4 diead that they might dtffuae mnong the Inha¬ 
bitants, ideas destructive of public ti anquiUlty. 

'riic Inst act ot generosity of the Spanish government in favour 
of the Indians, was that of allowing them to choosejiiagistmtea 
from among themselves. AH the villages, tfiider the Spaniah 
tloiniiiions, are goveined by a cacique, ds'^cended fiom a family 
holding that laiik bcfuic tlie conquest, if any such exist, otlicr- 
wise he is named by the king. But it is in'dispensible tliat hel&e 
an Indian, without any mHtufe of^iiopoanor Afiican blood. 

In the pi evinces dependant on Canaccas, the Indian village^ 
aie governed by a cabiido or inilnicipality, composed of two 
dlcudi's, and two Indian legidois, if there be more Uiair eighty 
houses. The principal duty of these magistiktesi is to repicsa 
di unkenness, libertinism, and impiet^y; but so infecmd are they 
thenibelves witli the same vices, that not unfiequciitly, thoir ex¬ 
ample tends to propagate and itvtcnd them. . In orderi as far as 
possible, to remedy the&e and bimilar abuses, the Spanish goveni- 
inent hds iiitcr(iosed between the magistrates and the ^leoplc, a 
eonegidor, as he is teirped iii Terra'-Fiima, ora protector of the 
Indians, as they stxle him in otihor parts of America. This funo**' 
tionary is always a iiipaniard^ and & obhgjed to reside in the Id'i*'' 
dian village ov^ wlirtb ^ is ^appointe^j;^ hla duty iatq piev^, 
th^44dian magistrates Iroib abuimig their authori^, or inmictht^ 
excessive and disproportionatc^trhastiseqiCMts.^ 'I'he 
proiureun ^nomx of QQiuts''df audifence, aie «ppoittt««§||H 

defend die Indians,both^ cSttU’Ws/ ^ ^ 

I'he rac^que^, and their de8C<^idra^,Jet^y ^ 

tile Sp.ui!sii uatiuu. The ImHims. ar'e^tficeiriipj^ffioha uica*‘ 
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Vfdu, or,anifiiial tribute on every male from the aee of eighteen to 
fiity; but the lAost valuable privilege arcordejplf^to them, is that 
of being considered as iniiiors. '^riiev arey^fot obliged to fulfil 
any contract entered into with a SpaniarjJ^vithout the interven¬ 
tion, of the Judges; and such cpnipaclb^re seldom found valid, 
•whcVi they appear to be eviid(?nlly demiiental to the Indian. 

'I’he Inquisition, which maintaitf^an absolute sway over the 
consciences of all Sptmiards, as-sifnies no right over fliose of the 
Indians. When they .are cliargod iwilh the crimes of heresy and 
VI* apostacy, it is referred to the tribunal of bishops; and for any 
, other crimes, they aie amenable to the civil tribunals. 'Fhe only 
instruction neccs.sary to lit an adult Indian for bapti.sni, is, that 
he' should be able to indii^ate, either by signs, or in words, that 
idolatry, the worship of images, lying,'and .siqicrstition, are mor¬ 
tal sins; tliat fornication, adulter^, inco.st, and sodomy, arc hor¬ 
rible sins; and that drunkeiinc.ss, is likewise a sin. 

It is a general practice, to* cut oiF the liajr of an adult on his 
receiving baptism; and this custom the early missionaries ob¬ 
served with respect to the converted Indians; but these savagi'.s 
have such a paVticular affoc,ti<»n for their hair, that sooner than 
part with it, they chose rather tliat tlie gates of heaven should 
for ever remain shut against them. Tlie king being informed of 
this obstacle to tliitir conversion, ordered that it should be dis¬ 
continued, in opposition to the' precept of Saint Paul on the sub- 


JW't* 

Notwidistunding all the pains taken by the missionaric.s, it has 
been fuiind impos-sible to iinblhi the minds of the Indians with 
, die necessity of confcssiim; if they evr-r.approach the confessional 
chair, it is neither with a view of acknowledging their sins, nor 
of Gorrecling them.' It is sehloin they cven.^assume the posture 
of u penitent; if they kneel on entering, they very soon 'Cnt them-. 
selves oil the ground, and instead of declaring their sins, they 
strenuously deny.having committed those which the priest urges 
homo to them,'from a previous knowledge of their habits. It 
is:only after being cleail . convicled^of ftdsehood, that they allow 
tbemselyes to have been culpable ih^any respect,; and when driven 
to this extremity, they frequently load with cursc.s those wlio 
have informed the prie«Jt- A shiiilnr confession would not he 
’admilted.^from a Spaniard, or.any other Christian^ but made by 
an liidhin,' it has been declared Vatid by different learned thcolor 
gians, piovided the'cdUfCssbr can c.xtoVt from him .a tpke^^of 
contridon, a gcind^ion thiit is eanlv fulfilled by dictating anat^t 
of, rep<;utaode) 'which tile Ipdinit confu-^ediy mutters after his spi¬ 
ritual guide.. • ilisvignorancc is ao great, aiUl his ftctilties so limitr 
'<’d, that'nolKiiig more if ,W beloved can be required of him; and 
,iu ooufdrmky >0 t!]^theologicai maxim,/rfciVnf/ quod est f/i 
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/irtfs non deiu^at auxifivnij they conclude tliat |lie Indian is 
also properly ain(Uidy confessed. 

By a special iiuVulgencc iVom the Pope, they are not obliged 
tf} conCess during thf-^ascal season; it |s sufficient if they confess 
once a year, even e.i tffh^empora pascha. 

I’hey are not obliged ^ attend' mass above one half of the 
number of holydays presciyl^ to the Spaniards, and even die 
slightest excuse is deemed sn|acient to exempt tliem' from the 
performance of this duty. 1 

To conclude, so fully areXhe missionaries persuaded tliat tlic 
only way to bring these savages within the pale of the chtircb, is 
to give them the tastes and habits of civilize^l life, that it foeqamc 
a mutter of dispute, whether or not they ought to be permitted 
to cat human flesh; and what adds to the singularity of the ques¬ 
tion, is, that if was decided in the affirmative. Montenegro, 
supporting his opinions from the doctrine of Lerio and Diana, 
s(M'iously asserts in Ins Itiuerario tie Parothos de Indies, iib* 4. 
trut. 5. sevt. i).. t/um. fi. that in case of necessity they may eat 
human fesit w ithout any species of sin, because it is not in itself 
evil. But how, wc are fairly inti tied to enquire, can a case of 
such urgent necessity occur in the most fertile spot of the globe, 
covered with fVjrests,. abounding in game, and watered by rivers 
full of turtle and various species of fishes? ^ , 

J'rom what has been said, it must bo evief^t what great cflforL< 
have been made by the Spanish missions, gently to lead the In¬ 
dians of I'erra-Finna from % savage to a civilized life. What 
{3eupie so barbarous, that so many cares" would not have softened, 
or thaf- would liuve remained insensible from generation to ge¬ 
neration? The most ferocious animals, in the end, afford demon¬ 
strations of gratitude to those who continually caiess tliem. The 
Indian alone possesses an iiidificrence, an apathy which is found 
in no other living being. Ills heart, shut equally to pleasure as 
to hope, is accessible oiily to terror. A stranger to courage, 
cqwaidice and timidity arc his only inhcritaficc: his soul is with¬ 
out resource. Ins mind destitute of activity. Incapable of con¬ 
ceiving or of reasoning, he passes his daVd In a hind of stupor, 
which indicates that he has no idea of his own nature, or of the 
objects by which he ia surrounded. His ambition or his desires 
never reach ♦beyond the, p!;cscnt, 'moment. This character is. 
somewhat less prominent in those' Indians who reside in cities, 
thin among those who inhabit the villages und^r the direction pf 
'fhecurb or S;ianish corr^idor,^ althqU^h jE^uror five-generatijOi^ 
have passed away since.their qultj^g the 'savage stat^. ., ‘ vt 

f -.Neither the instruction they Wve received od entering into 
society, nor the favour with wfiibh they have beeU treated, are; 
found suiiicient to inspire Uiem vvith a disrelisd for f^e savj^ 
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; nillifuijih tlic preswU g<?ncr:iti<in know it oijfly by trad.^ioii. 
*j l)(.-ve are, in fact, few Indiana w'ko ilo not sigl^'ter a life in ilic 
foirt’Nlji, ami \\l«> do not retire tliitlier wheii(^ they can escape 
vigilam-e of tlieir governors : and tlii^nopcnsify does not 
pro^’ted from a love t)f liberty, but frourthe o|»portuiiily such a 
; We afToid.^ lliejn i>f indulging their ina^anehoiv, superstition, ami 
; rojn.tcrnpt for the most sacred righta^' nature, 

■ 't'hrre jii'c perfWps no other bun^it/ beings in a state less proper 
. to be rtmverled to cUristlanity tlian a Koiitli A mericaii Indian. 'J'oo 
' limited in his capacity to seize its trwbs; too indolent fp elevate 
Itis views to .Ueuven; too litilo accustomed to reflect, to conceive 
' even the existence of oue God, lie ucitlicr occupies his mind 
uiiii^his prt .•stilt nor Jiis future state of e^iistence. He listens to the 
- doctriiio which have been taught him, and even repeats them with 
»n air of docdity which has the appearatict of submission, but vvlih li 
in fact proceeds^ from his want of cuiiosity. It the idea of one 
(»od he so far above his capacity, how incomprehensible to him 
wnisl be the my.steries on wliicli tin; Christian riligionis founded? 
Aw Indian never reficies to believe any doctrine which is incul¬ 
cated upon him, nor does he withhold inaiks of his approbation 
from the preacher; but his incredulity is manifcbted bv his rooted 
distaste fur the eserci&es of religion, except so I'ar as they consist 
in sfrow, the noise of bells, cr the sound of musical instruments; 
Imt serinuns, catechisms, low itiass(^^, confossion,%nd fasts, .ai e 
lo him the most insupportable of ail burdens* His counlenancfi 
in the church is a proof of the little interest he takes in what is 
going forwards. Constantly covei’cd with rags, which ill supply 
the irg-kavi?s attepted by our first parents on eating tlie foj bidden 
fruit, and-frequently even emirely naked, he remains lying or 
squatted down durhig the wjiole of divine f^ci vice. The more 
faith he professes diftcli'ines of clirislianhy, the mtire docs 
be pass for an idiot among his companions, i he only dogma 
fully j'cccived by tho fmlians, is a belief in the power of ihe dcvil. 
i\ge, so .far froili i'nt^ri^ng their faith, on the contrary, erases- 
from their minds llie'lsghicst impi€|sitms they.had received in 
their yoiilb in l^pid* o^. Christianity^ it Ls not a .rave occurrence 
,to SCO Indians r^^'ulibg' the serinonsat which they have been 
pneifcilt; lind .^^HFVmiring to dusiroy id (heir oit'sprifig the salu- 
lary etfibhliS liavo prodiiced. Tii.t'.«c'old mfti, scattered 

among Micffrctffers diuihg chttjiOd service, i^riticise with tliegroat- 
iVord uj^rdibv the pretichor. When 
pf .tlrd' p'pvycT' add gpodwesS ctf-God, an Indian' will reply in » 

’ ;e a he hi so pGFcerJtdt doe^ he. nct^give 

'mv,bejn^'ohUg(id to iahour'^ lf'(he“* 
Rj of-bcH-bdUhe adbject, repliee>/rffs/-c .swn z7 V who told 
Mho Jjotn ' If urdrtiiicaiion and absti* 
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nence con'slituiV the topic of his discourse, the'Indian asks: 
does jiot the prh'st^ i&ko incuL * .es this doctrine, practise it him-* 
self'^ If confessh p be the subject, he attributes it -to the curi¬ 
osity of the father, and aftimis that God does not require to he 
told nhut is done by th'i Indians; so that with these, and similar 
cominentaries, the sermon is usually more hurtful than bcaeficial 
to the progress of faitli. 

From what Jias been said’v^ /.ve conceive it must be admitted, 
that even those Indians who tiave been under the protection of the 
Spanish laws forupwards oi4i hundred and fifty years, approach 
more nearly to a state brbarharisin than civilisjvtion. The causa 
of this might 'well be looked fur in the uatufO of this species of 
men, whose excessive" stupidity caused, atbne time, the question 
to be agitated, whether they really posses.sed the faculty of rea¬ 
son,; and it was only after a very serious exiiminc'rtiim, that Paul 
the third declared in lol^? jn favour of the affiroTative. l&dtyk 
ipsos, says the bull, utpote, veros imimms, non solum ehristiun^. 
Jidei capacL'o ecistere decernimus et dcclw'amns. It is, lion ever, 
highlyprobablethatunder a different system of govornmnit, tlieir 
inaptitude in acquiring knowledge, might in a groat mca.sure be 
overcome. It appears to me that this part of the population of 
'J’erra-Firina, would have been less immersed in superSfition 
and vice, if they had made a law obliging et'cry Indian to per¬ 
form a aertain degree of labour, and at the same time assured 
him of receiving the full reward of his eserlion'. By rendcrinjg 
these men laborious, they would at tlic sairte time have rendered 
them good fathers, good husbands, and good Christians; becjtusj 
all the social virtues flow from the love of labour. 

The Indian population m the captairt-gciKiralsIrip (tf Camccas 
amounts to seventy-two thousand eight hundred individuals of all 
ages and sexc.s. By employing them irt iiasy labour, etich as in 
the culture of cotton aiid coffee, in whidi the women, the 0^1 
men, and the children miglit likewise be Useful, there would 
necessarily result a great augiiientatioil of eomdlbraiti&% afid a 
considerable increase of comraerce. ' ' 

Supposing tliat these seventy-two tbohsatrd Inmans otity per¬ 
formed oue-half of the .daily lal^ur of 'an. European,' amd that in 
placG of a-thousand poailda, of. coffeO, for OJfaiftple, he should 
only raise five liundred poundib eVen this Would, be a meaUa rtf?' 
adding eightasiCmillion^^tvycIv^idlundi'ed and fifty pounds to tl^t- 
cj^^OTted at pi^^lentthe jvroduee' of whrcfll would serve td pnf- 
^afse of Ettrop^ mnifufaetiire. By sH^ir 

new eiprgy^W^t:^ be given to f^igatioh and cofrtirterce,‘’wnich 
would be, atte"^& wdth advantages m evidimt, thaff i' deom it 
wliolly unijeeessary to .occupy tlfe time of my redder ih dfefiiilmj^ 
thenr. 
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CHAP. 

SPANISH GOVERNMENT IN CARRACQAS.— COUNCIL OF THE 

INJOIES.'-BEFUESENTATIVE .OF Til E KINL—ROYAI. 

AUUI^ENCE.-CABILDOS.-THEIR ESTABLISHMENT IN 

SPAIN, AND IN AMERICA.-LIEUTENANTS OF JUSTICE. 

—other TRIBUNALS.-MILITARY FUKRO.-REFLEC¬ 
TIONS ON THE SPANISH LAWS.-ARMED FORCF..— ni'.- 

FENCEOFTHE SEA-PORTS.-LANDING UPON THE COASTS. 

-ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCE.—TROOPS OF 

THE LINE.—^MILITIA. 


IT may readily be supposed, lliat the political and civil consti¬ 
tution of tlie 'Spanish possessions in the new world, could only 
he the work of time; it far exceeded all hunum power to esta- 
bti^, at the period of their discovery, a complete code of laws 
for countries till then unknown, and for settlements of. a nature 
so very different from those of ancient and modern times. 

The idea of converting countries of such an immense extent 
into dependencies on the Spanish crown, uaturall} suggested that 
of establishing 'die same constituted authorities in them, as in the 
mother country^ The supreme power was vested in chiefs, un¬ 
der the title of \iceroys or captains-gencral. 

ITie Spanish possessions in South America are divided into 
four vice-royalties, viz. Mexico, Peru, Buenos-Ayres, and Santa 
,F6; and six captain-generalships, viz*. Porto Rico, Havannab, 
Carmccas, Guntimala, Chili, and the"*Philippine islands in Asia. 

'Ole police was, as in old Spain, committed to the superin- 
lendence of the cabildos. At first they established theih in every 
soda as it was founded; even when the population did 
DO^ exceed;^ra^y individuals,, they built a. church and established 
a cabildof'^m Ibr the last century-they have not appointed alcac^ 
and ri^ldo'ji^.tifitU the inhabitants became more numerous. 

For the adniiuistration of justice there arc at present tl^irtecn 
courts of aijdiehce, tvhich hold their sittings at Mexico, Guada- 
laxara, Guatimala, the itile of Cuba, Lima, Charcas, Cliili, 
‘Santa F6, Quito', Buenos-Ayres, Carraccas, Cifeco, and the Phi- 
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Hppines. The rcl^igious establishment consists of• bishoprics, 
chapters,, and converts; besides which there are several archbi¬ 
shoprics, and thirty-seven vicarages. 

The power delegated u» these different authorities is extended 
or restrained according to circumstances; but the viceroys enjoy 
too many opportunities of abusing the prerogative entrusted to 
them. 

The cabildos, who are composed of creoles, or Spaniards 
destined to pass their lives in America, generally sacrifice the in¬ 
terests of the mother country to those of her colonies; on wliichi 
account it has been found necessary to restrain their power. 

The case is, however, different with respect to the courts of 
audience, the members of which are all in the immediate pay of 
the king; it is the royal authority alone which can confer on 
them promotion, and the law leaves at their disposal no efficient 
force to undertake any eiiterprize that can endanger the authority 
of the mother country. It was not then dangerous, on the 
contrary, it could not but prove useful, to invest these superior 
tribunals with groat authority, to serve as a check to the ambition 
of the chiefs, and with a view to prevent any acts of injustice 
they might be otherwise led to commit. 

Religion has also contributed to cement the royal authority in 
South America; it is.an engine which politicians always know 
how to render available for their own purposes. 

All the laws respecting South America, which were found 
useful on trial, have been collected together, and form a code for 
the Spanish possessions under the title of the luK's-af the Indies. 
This respectable tribunal, to which the S})anish throne owes 
all its lustre, dates its origin from 1,511. The great qualities 
iiecessar)’ in order tube admitted one of its members, have operated 
to produce, in the public mind, a degree of respect for this tribu¬ 
nal, so much the more merited, as its decisions have been uni¬ 
formly marked by impartiality, wisdom, and experience. 

Its jurisdiction extends over all the Spanish settlements in 
South America and the West Endios. It takes cognizance by a 
kind of appeal, termed by the Spaniards rceursOf of .all causes 
determined before the coiuts of audience : all its deliberations are 
determined by a majoiity of voices, except in cuacliisg or re¬ 
voking law's, ill w hich case, according to the couslitutiou, two-thirds 
are requisite. 

/'/{ipoiiitments to all civil and ecclesiastical employments, re¬ 
wards due to meritorious services, isuperintendcuce of the tribu¬ 
nals, the military, finances, and cOinmeirc, all depend oa the 
council of the Indies. Its power, .whwh lfi'^ gradually augment¬ 
ed, has never been abused: it isi^^&'esent so powerful as to be 
paramount over all Spanish Amenck. Its integrity operates so 

DEPONS.] 1 
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much to defeat all intrigue^ that every Spaniaij^ whose cause is 
liot foutided on pi'inciples of justice, employs all his efforts to 
withdraw it from the council of the Indies. 

The immediate representative of th^ king in the government 
of Venezuela and its dependencies, is a captain-general, who acts 
also as governor and president of, the • royal court of audience^ 
and of all the tribunals, excepting those which regulate taxes, 
aud superintend the interests of commerce. As captain-general, 
the authority of the governor e.'^Hcnds over all the provinces of 
Venezuela, Maracaybo, Varinas, Guiana, Cumana, and the island 
of Marguerite. Every thing relative to fortihcatioiis, arms, de¬ 
fence, in short, the whole military department is immediately un¬ 
der his coiitrotil. fn nrutters of great moment, however, he 
frequently has recourse to an assembly or commission, composed 
of tlic first military ofligers, which is denominated the junta i/c 
gfipfra. 

To him also it belongs exclusively, to watch over the political 
relations between his own department and foreign colonies. As 
governor, his authority is limited to the province of Venezuela. 
Guiana, &c. have also their particular governors, to whom the 
same powers are delegatial as to the governor of the Carraet^as. 
They are nominated for the period of five yeai's. In all criminaf 
and civil causes every governor is obliged to employ a lawyer or 
Jurisconsult, who arranges and signs the decisions, lie is ap¬ 
pointed and paid by the king, exclusively of the fees he receives 
from tile causes which come under his cognizance. These deci¬ 
sions, however, are of no force without the signature of the go¬ 
vernor. If they appear to be contrary to justice, he may transmit 
them to another assessor, named ad hoCj who can reverse diem. 
The governor may, if he choose, decide in o}>positiaii to the opiiiioi i 
of the jurisconsults; but he seldom employs this po\ver unless when 
hecanjustify the part he has taken. Besides these prerogatives, the 
governor possesses that of presiding over the court of audieucc. 
When lit! ai rives, the guard is drawn out, and the cry resounds—. 

excelknvy, the president!^' All the civilians and scriveners, 
&c. wait upon him ai^ follow in his ti aiu. On entering the court, 
all the audience rise up and receive him : when the sitting is ter- 
tiiiiiated, he is re-conducted to his palace with similar honours. 

It is the undoubted right of the governor, president, and cap- 
taiii-gcneral,. in doubtful cases not provided for by the law, to 
take the measures he may deem best calculated to secure the 
public tranquillity; but the responribility to which he is liable 
renders him cautious in the exercise of this right. The powers 
with which he is invested are unquestionably great; but they are 
more so in appearance than in- reality. I'o the vulgar, who are 
ever ready to confound honours with power, ho appears almost 
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omnipotent, whilst in the «>’e of the law his power of justice is, 
alone unlimited. His ambition and tyranny are restrained by the 
strict account he must give of all his official acts at the expiration 
of his govei'iiinent. 

According to the constitution of the Indies, nothing has been 
overlooked tliat could render these representatives of majesty 
imlated beings. All their aifcctions are kept enchained. They 
must not possess throughout the whole extent of their jurisdic¬ 
tion more than four slaves; they aje prevented from carrying on 
any kind of trade, from marrying, themselves or ciiiidren, from 
being present at weddings or funerals, or from acting as sponsors 
at the baptismal font. 

The salary of the captain-general of the Carraccas is 
piastres annually; and the perquisites attached to the office nearly 
double this sum. He can only remain in power for the t(;rm of 
seven years, unless when war, or any other unforeseen circum¬ 
stance, occurs to prevent the appointment of a smxessor. 

in case of sickness he may delegate his powers to the next in 
anccession; but as soon us he receives the sucruinenl he possesses 
1)0 longer any choice. The comniaiidcr in chief immediately 
assumes the reins of govei'iinicnt, and the governor cannot resume 
his functions until his complete recovery has been fully ascer¬ 
tained. 


All the distiict w'liieh at present forms the aiidiniccof Carrac- 
cas made a part of that of St. Domingo, from the discovery of 
Torra-Firnfa until 1718, at which period it was put under the 


jurisdiction of the audience of Santa-1'e. The great distance of 
this city from the Carraccas, the difficulty, and soinetiiiics even 


the impossibility of travelling, particularly in limes of war, join¬ 
ed to other circumstances, induced the Spanish government to 


establish by a royal order in 178(3, the audience comprehending 
the provinces of Venezuela, Maraeaybo, ^iiiiiaiia, Veriiias, Cui- 
ann, and the island of jMargucrite. 'J'his court held its first 


.'.itting in July, 1787. 


It is composed of a president, who is ahvays the captain -ge- 


iioi-al for the time being; a regent, wdth a salary of 5,.‘}0() piastres; 
three oidors, with salaries pf piastres; Ivvo fiscals, one for 

the civil and criminal d(‘partinent, and the other for that of the 
finance, with each a salary of .3,800 piastres; a reporter with 
1)00 piastres, and a right to fees in causes between parties; and 
an alguazel, without auy salary but what he receives volimlaiily. 

'I’lie judges dress in black, and wear a black silk robe made 
in the form of a mantle. They formerly w'ore a white wand, 
suspended from one of their buttons, which in Spain is regarded 
ns an emblem of jurisdiction, before which every one trembles. 
This court sits every day from eight o’clock iu\lic morning till 
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noon, but tliey dispatch very few causes, owing to having but one 
reporter, and the manner they have adopted in receiving the re¬ 
ports, which is to Iiear read all the pajjers connected with any 
- cause, and these pieces are in general very voluminous. 

The courts of aiulicnce are highly respected by the Spaniards, 
and when we consider the integrity and intelligence of the mem¬ 
bers who in general compose them, we cease to be surprised that 
they shonldreceive testimonies of submission bordering on adoration. 
The tribunal of audience, beside acting as a court of appeal, pos¬ 
sess Other prerogatives, which render them in some measure de¬ 
fenders of public liberty and supporters of the royal authority. It 
will be suflicient to convey some idea of the extent of their pow¬ 
ers, to inform the reader that tlic sentences of the ecclesiastical 
tribunals are .subject to their revisal. ■ They likewise take cogni¬ 
zance of any disputes respecliug tlic limits of the jurisdiction of 
the secular and spiritual courts; and in one word, tliey liold a 
suprejnacy over lhai porjcr to wliich every oilier must how w'ith 
reverence. 

The king recommend* to tlie viceroys and captains-gcneral to 
consult the courts of avuiu nee l espceting any objects of govern¬ 
ment of an extaordmary nature; and by dilfen iit schedules it is 
ordered, that the decisions of the audiences he held in the same re¬ 
spect as if they had emanated from the king hiniaelf. 

These tribunals have the privilege of ctirrespondlng with the 
king, to the exclusion of the viceroy*-, presiilents, and captains- 
gcneral ; they can propose to his inajesiy vhafover appears pro- 

f er in alliiirs of govcinmcnt, or in the adminislration of justice. 

t is to the royal audiences that the king and the oc.uncil of the 
Indies apply for information in any case wli- rein the viceroys or 
governors have abused their powers, ft is to them also that the. 
most important commissions are entrusted, except in \>hut regards 
he military depurtmcn|. 

Formerly they were invested w’itb the right of exercising the 
'functions of the viceroys and governors, w hen absent or deceased, 
until the appointment of others in their stead; but it has lately 
been deemed improper to trust the military defence of the country 
to men whose situations and education render them wholly igno- 
norant of the art of war; any vacancies are therefore at present 
filled up by the commander m chief of the army, uiitill the instal¬ 
ment of a successor. 

The institution of the rabildosismeicly municipal, and has been 
established in all the villages of Spani.-h America. Having howeVer 
no otlier tiihnnnl to counteract their influence in the provinces de¬ 
pendant on CarriKxas, their powerquickly became much more ex¬ 
tensive and formidable than it had ever been in the mother coun¬ 
try. Jt is not tllen to be wonrJered at, that the Spanish govern- 
mciiit docs not increase tlieir number, and that it daily endeavours 
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to diminish the influence of tliose which already exi^t. They are 
now placed under the superintendence of ^le military commander, 
and are almost wholly dependant on the lieutenants of the gover¬ 
nors, or civil officers nominated by the governors, with the title 
of Justicia Mayor. 

Whatever alterations time and other circumstances may have 
made in the prer'vqalives of the cabildos, their organization and 
mode of election continues the same as at first. 

Kach have tw'o jilcadcs, terpied ordinaries, who are elected 
yearly on the first of Januaiy by the votes of theregidors. The situ¬ 
ation of these lust is perinanent, and their number is in proportion 
to the importance of the city where the cubildo is established. 
That of Carraccas is composed of— 

1st. The governor of the province, who is president of all Uie 
cabildos in his district. 

2(1. Two alcades or ordinaries, the first of whom is called 
Ahade dcprit.ier x'oto :.-it is to him that they present the In vara. 
of justice, W’hich was formerly done by tlic members of the audi¬ 
ence. 

.‘Id. Twelve regidors, whose appointments are transferable. 
These regidois have a light to bestow them on any individual 
possessing the nece'tsary qualifications for holding this office, pro¬ 
vided the donor survive the transaction twenty-one days. 

4th. Four additional regidors, which'the king, on a proposition 
from file govcrnci, confers gratuitously on citizens born in Spain, 
and naturalized in the city. 

.5ll!. Four officers termed do, officio, with the titles of 
rez real, ;>? ovincml alradc, of a/guazil mayor, and fiel execu¬ 
tor. These last purchase llioir employments. The first is at¬ 
tached to the house Pa/an'os y soda at Carraccas. 

i\ll tlie iiKunbers possess a deliberative voice, and this cabildo 
is likewise provided witli a syndic, who has a deliberative voice. 
I’lic other cabildos established in the different provinces of Car- 
raccas have fewer members, but none of them have less than 
two alcades and six regidors. 

The law expressly prohibits the interference of the viceroys, 
presidents, and oidois in the election of the alcades. A prece- 
<lcut has, however, crept in, b\ which a list of the candidates is 
scut to the govenu»r for his approbation, and in places where no- 
governor i-esides, it is presented to the justicia mayor. 

.The qualities necessary to render an individual eligible to the 
office ofalcade, are, to be naturalized in the district, to possess a 
knowledge of reading and w’l iting, joined to the other circum¬ 
stances requisite in tliose who occupy distinguished employments 
in the Sp'uuish empire. 
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Military ofiicers, excepting those serving in the militia^ royal 
officers, and those who |iold their employments immediately from 
the kii^, are ineligible to the office of alcade. In case of the 
4cath Or absence of an ordinary alcade, die senior regidor cxcr- 
icises the functions of his office. The cabildos hold their sittings 
ini'fixed days, and have no power to call an extraordinary meet- 
Jpg without informing the governor or his representative what is 
the subject on which they incline to deliberate. 

The deliberations of the cabildos, the schedules of the king, 
the dispatches of the governors, are all entered in registers kept 
for this purpose. 

In places wliere no cabildo is established, the police and ad> 
ministration of justice is committed to the care of a single indi^ 
-pidval, dignified by the governor with the title of lieutenant de 
justice. IJis jurisdiction usually extends over three or four viU 
higes. No other person has any right, direct or indirect, to intcr- 
lere in public affairs. His power is neaily as unlimitt'd as it is 
undivided. He is accountable to thr; governor alone for those 
measures he may deem it prop#* r to adopt for public security. 

The lieutenants of justic*e are nominated foi two years, but 
they arc indefinitely re-eligibJe. Their »!ccisions may be bronglit 
l»y appeal before a court of audienee ; but the ignorance of tin; 
witnesscss leave them every possible latitude to give any ttirn they 
tliiiik proper to the cause, and it scldoin ba[)pcns that the docu- 
ments presented to the eom t of appeal rutitain atiy but those 
which appear to justify the sdilonce. 

To be nominated to fl.e ollice of lieutenant of jnstiee, is f on- 
sidefed as the infallible means of aecnmulating an immense for¬ 
tune. Hence as soon as a vacancy occurs, it is canvassed for 
with a violence proportionate to the groat advantages to be deriv¬ 
ed from the appuiiitmcnt; and it too frequently lia))pens that 
patronage, family influtisco, and iinporlunirv, force the gervt rnoi 
to nohfiiunte to tliis important office an iiidnidual very ill quali¬ 
fied to fulfil its duties. 

At Goajre, Porto-Cali('ilo, and even at Coro, the military 
commanders exercise; all the rnnetious of lieutenants of justice; 
an abuse which it is to be hoped cannot long escape the vigilant 
*!ye of the Spanish inluisler. 

Besides those we have already mentioned, there are several 
other tribunals, which we -sliall notice when treating of those 
matters that fall under their sptcial cogni/auco. it is sufliciejit 
to observe at present, that the {Spaniards being divided into pri¬ 
vileged classes, are not subjected to a common jurisdiction. The 
ecclesiastics, the military, the nieinbers of the government, have 
each their peculiar and appropriate tribunals. As these throe 
professions are exercised hy a great part of the white population. 
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it is evident that very few of the distinguished inhabitants are 
ject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. These privU 
leges are termed fueros, and to u cursory observer they appeal' 
extremely proper, since they provide that thb members of each 
profession shall be judged by tlieir peers. But the exercise of 
this fucro is not however uniform; for a private soldier is con¬ 
demned upon the sentence of a council of war confirmed by the 
captain^general, whilst the life and honour of an officer is un^er 
the direct and immediate protection of the king. 

1 was present at a council of war held at Carraccas towards 
the end of 1802, respecting the delivery by the English sail(M9 
at Porto-Bello of the Hermoiiie frigate three yeai*s before. 
papers contained in this process were composed of seven hundred 
and ninety leaves, the reading of which occupied the court thrc9 
II hole days. 

Ill general llic forms of the Spanish tribunals are complicated, 
slow, and particularly expensive, in fact, the citizens may be di¬ 
vided into two classes; the one is ruined, and the other enrkUiedI 
by the chicane of the law. What with judges, advocates, no¬ 
taries, writers, algnazils, and clerks, there are in Carraccas sis: 
iuiiidied pi'rsons connected with tlic courts of law, of whom four 
hundred at least are married and have families; so that it may be 
justly affirmed that more than two thousand individuals subsist by 
the toil and labour of the unfortunate clients. 

The defence of the provinces of Venezuela, Maracaybo, Varinas, 
Guiana, Cumana, and the island of IVlai'giierite, is confided toihe 
raptain-gcncral resident in Carraccas. 'Phe governors of tlie dif¬ 
ferent provinces have a right, provisionally, to take such measures 
as eircumstaiiccs may appear to require; but of which they must 
render an account to the, captaiii-geiic.'al, and it is liy his ordm 
that they are jmt in execution. It appears, on a cursory view of 
the subject, that by this plan a more extensiTe and cdiectual de¬ 
fence miglit be made against an enemy, than if eadi province 
acted separately and independent of one aiiotbcr. This would 
in fact be the case, if the immense disttmcc which separates 
them dill not prevent the prompt union of the common forces; 
but situated us they are, it woiiKl perliaps be better that each go^ 
veriior was left utliiieity to pursue the impulse of his honour, and 
the dictates of his judgment, than to tlepend on the orders of a 
captain-general, n siding at tbi- distance of a bmidred leag^9 
from the nourest uf these provinces, and whose disapprobatiou 
he may dread to incur, should the account he transmits not ap¬ 
pear to justify the provisional measm es entered upon for the se¬ 
curity of his particular province. 

The first atloiiipt made by an enemy upon tlic Cairaccas, will 
naturally be by sea; and, how ever,Miiali their force, it must be stipe- 
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rior to that by which these coasts are protected; as the Spaniards 
have tiever'more on this station than a few ai'iiicd vessels intended 
to check the contraband trade, and a single fi igatc. It is therefore 
evident that the defence by sea is perfectly inadequate. Let us 
next' examine what resistance they can mnkc to an attack upon 
their forts. 

Maracaybo is separated from t];e pro^■incc of V enezuela by a 1 ake of 
thfsamenunie, and by deserts of more than sixty leagues in extent, 
between it and Truxillo, w Inch is the first city likely to afford 
jany effectual assistance in case* of an attack; and even this cannot 
be obtained without the consent of the caplaiu-general. Three 
forts guard the entrance to the port. Its gui risoii consists of four 
companies of troops of the line, and nine companies of militia, 
£ve of winch arc whites, and four people of colour. The po¬ 
pulation of the city is reckoned at twciily-five thousand souls. 

Coro, wliicli is situated sixty leagues east of Maracaybo, is 
better protected by the sterility of its soil, and the poverty of its 
inhabitants, than by its troojis; it is neither Avell calculated fur 
trade, nor as a i)oiiit of debai katioii for an invading ariny. 

The port, which is best defended of any in the caj'tain-gene¬ 
ralship of the Carraccas, is doubllcss I'orto-Cavclio, which is 
fifty-five leagues to the east of Coro. Itsciricf defence is a strong 
fort well mounted v. ith long cannon, erected upon an island to 
tile noi th-ea.st of the city, and some smaller ones upon the eastern 
angle of a high mountain. There is no statlonai v garrison at 
Porto-Cavello; the regiment of Carraccas fn: ni.sli in time of 
peace a company, ivhich is lelievcd om e a year. During war the 
troops of the lino arc doubled, and reinforced fiom the militia 
of Valence, and the valley of Aragoa; mul in case of an attack, 
they can easily collect at this point, in the com sc of ciglit days, 
an army of three tlioiisaiid nnui. 

• There are, however, still more perha[)s to he expected from 
the courage and activity of the iiihahiiains of J^orto-Cavcllo, than 
from the militia, whoso motions are aiMay.s tardy, and their va¬ 
lour equivocal. 'Fins port vvlieu allaclvcd hy the linglish in 1743, 
owed its deliverance to the l^iscaycns esRihlislied in it; and the 
present inhabitants of that nation do nut y ield in zeal or courage 
to their predecessors. 

The city of Ciiinana, about a lumdrc'd leagues east of Go- 
ayre, is sufficiently difficult of access from the sea, to preclude 
any attempts of an enemy to land in ll'.al qiunter, Situatfed 
near the shore, and its port being half a league to Icward, it has 
nothing to dread but an attack from shipping, which/owing to 
the distance, must ultimately prove ahoitive. In tlic event of a 
lauding, which is an occurrence highly improbable, a strong fort 
erected on an eminence, tow aids the eastern part of the city. 
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i\t the Hafod iVrins, is an orphan girl of about twelve years 
of age, who acts as guide to the lihuidol and tlie Mouach. 

Slie was left destitute six years ago,” said the landlady, and 
when we came here we found her in the house, and she has re¬ 
mained with us ever since. She has a head like a little goat.” 
And well might this be said, for she clambers over precipices 
with the indiiibrencc of a mountain goat; while her modest 
diffidence, and her unprotected situation, entitle her to the huma¬ 
nity and attention of every person wdio invites her services. 

I pointed out to the landlord the benefit w'hich w'ould result 
to the public and to himself, if ho could contrive to render the 
descents to the falls of the Uliaidol and the Alouach more easy and 
secure, by posts and rails in some places, ami by cutting steps out of 
the rock in others. He thanked nu! for the hint; and promised 
tliat he w'ould exert himself to get this plan carried into execution. 
For the sake of all parties, I wish he may succeed: he is a very 
obliging man, ami his house is as comfortable as can reasonably 
be expected in such a situation. 

Desirous of seeing as much of the country as possible, instead 
of returning l>y Aberv'^twilh, the nearest way into jiiiuitli Wales, 
we took the more cirtnitoiis route by JLIamdioes, distant fioui the 
Hafod Arms about twcnly miles. 

Crossing the Devil’s bridge, for some time we followed the 
course ol the Khaidul, which was working its turbulent way on 
our lefi, through deep chasms in the rocks. Passed through the 
village of Yspyllyr Enwjn, in the cemetery of which we noticed 
some ancient pillars; and winding louiid the nideed bases of 
Pliniiininon by a road foiin'’d with much judgment and expcnce, 
ill one j>laco, we crossed a part of that inountaln, and met the 
carriage on the othei side. V\ e had once llimight of ascending 
tlic sunitniL of Piinlimimni, but wi re ditsuadcil by a genileimui 
who had often made the expeiimenl, ami wl:o a'^sured us, that 
there W'as nothing very interesting to be seen, even if the clouds 
and mists should happen to allow a view', which is always doubt¬ 
ful. The whole scenery is desciibed as being inexpressibly wild; 
and on account of the bogs and the danger of being lost, it is 
never safe to attempt the ascent without a guide. Yet naked 
and uninviting as Plmlimmon appea-s, it has slionger claims to 
regard than any other mountain in Wales. It gives ri -e to no 
less than iive rivers, w hence its appellation, ami three of these 
are of no small consequence ; the Kliaidol, the Wye, and the 
Severn. The two last * ise at no great di-taiice from each other; 
but pursuing different courses, soon acquire a diffeient cha¬ 
racter. 

As w'e proceed, hills rise beyond bills in endless succession, 
from which devolve many wiiileiy toi rents, some of which are 
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not yet dry; and except that at the beglnnin;^ of this stage, Vve 
saw some patches of oats, for many miles successive!}', neither 
the signs of cultivation, nor e\en a solitary cottage, cheered the 
dreary landscape, "rhe whole track round Fhnlimnion seemed 
doomed to uiialtrrable sterility; and even the sheep that pick 
their scanty food in this district, arc more diminutive than any we 
had yet seen. Yet their ilesh is reckoned the sweetest and best 
of any In Wales, a country proverbially famous for its excellent 
mutton. 

About llie end of the sixth mile from the Hafod Anns, we 
entered Montgomeryshire, separated from Cardigan by a small 
brook; and hdlouing the couise ot the Wye, v.hich rises on this 
side of Plinlimmon, and in the course of a fi w miles is swelled 
by Irihntaiy streams to a respectable rivei, wr proceed amidst 
a continuulion Cif the same alpine scuicry to Llai'gerrig, where 
the vale, of the W\e begins to expand; and dehghted the eye 
with relnining verdure, ihongh but partial, and with human habi- 
tatioas, wretched as they are. 

Ill travelling ahoiit liftcen miles, we did not meet with a single 
house where ^id’reshments of any kind could be ohiained. Just 
before we reached Llangenig, wo attempted to pK cuie a little 
water for our t'xhaust(*,d Inuses from a farm-house near the toad; 
and thougli the, inhabitants, as \vc conjectured from the extent 
of the premises, were In a superior situation to many of their 
neighbours, it shocked us to observe their miserable state of 
living and accommodation. J’lie water from which they had 
the kln(lii''.ss to iill a bucket with a ladle, ran fi om the hill.j into 
the dwelling-house, and was received into a hole in the floor 
of mud, fiom wlu nce there was a channel to convey it out of 
the dwelling. 'I'lie apaitmeiils were few in mniibcj, gloomy, 
dirty, and almost de.slituto of furniture. It was witii difficulty 
we could inakii any of the family, w hich consistt.d only of women, 
understand what we, wanted. jVt last an old woman, probjibly 
the ini.stress ol‘ tlie house, who alone at first made her appearance, 
or seemed willing to be seen, cou>prehcii(led our signs, and set 
about answering them. But linnigh the young women avoided 
U.S, no sooiujr did ihi'y perceive that we were moniited, and 
driving on, than they sallied out, and peeped at us over the 
walls and through a broken hedge, as if the sight of a carriage 
passing this w ay Jiad hecHi a womh'r; and indeed w'e have reason 
to believe that this is a curiosity at least, and to be seen only du¬ 
ring a short space in summer. 

They all seemed to be employed in spinning, and in dying, 
as we heard the wheels going briskly in an inner room, ami saw 
some blue yarn still dripping wet from the val, hanging up against 
the eaves of the house to dry. 
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\\ hlle M'c made a short halt at Llanijci i iji, the rhurch invited 
our e.vafrdiialiou. Its lower is ancient, and its font, of \>hlcU 
we took a tlrav\in«, is remarkable for its traccr\ and its elegance. 
The lloor \v;’.s strewed with loose earth, and as sliutlers were 
pul up as a proiectioii for the windows (a common piactice in 
ales,) a kind of daikness visible pervaded tliis saered edifice, 
riie lonl-cii.-.ciiihlc was a mixture of ineaiiness and negligence; 
yet this is the inolher church to seven others, and the palish ex¬ 
tends about ten miles each way. 

in the cenit'fery we obsinved several recent graves stuck full 
of box, and odiers of older date with small stones in mosaic 
work, representing a lotlin, with head and tail upright stones. Both 
the prayei-book an<l the bible wen* in \Vel.>h, in which language 
alone, the service was pcrl’oi uu-d. As the iMigllsIi, however, is 
yearly making a gti-aUr prog!ess in W ales, and as it would tend 
imieh to llie impr.wi nunl of the county and the intcre.st of the 
people, to lose their native tongue, it ‘ureh w'ould he proper to 
have jirayeis occasionally in hhighsh, :nnl to circulate religious 
tracts among tlie common pcoph; in llul language. But on this 
siihjccl, I lia\e di'liveied my opinion before, and 1 know that 
I am treading on ilangeioiis ground. 

In this vicinity, noticed some cuiions jilauts of the vetch kind, 
and by the road-side, the viola tiicolor and hitea, and otliei paii- 
.sie.sinall tlie variets ol blciideil tints and in the gieatest prohrsioii. 

Alter h-aving IJ.ingenig, the soil hegan to improve, and we 
were delighted to behold native wooiks ol' oak and birch, fine 
fields of oat-, lye, and barley, indeed many charming spots 
piestiii' il lh« msei'.es in the vale leaih.ug to Llanidloe.s, which 
conlia.sted ui ii li>e environs of Blinrmin.o’.i, appeared like so 
many gairhns of hideii. .l.oii>» pieces cl Hannci .stretched on the 
Jtnck.s, eoiivniceil ns that we werejow tiavelling through a coun¬ 
try wliere that maiiubntmc, one of the grea’e.-'t in Wales, is 
cxiensively pinvju'd. Many hands are (inployed, particularly 
fcmiiies, 11 ! producing this ii>* ;nl kmii of <‘!olh, which not only 
serves the n.:l.ves for then entiri' Oress, but is exported in con¬ 
siderable fpian;''ies to taigland and other countries. 

Ll.iiiiilloes, standing in aiaatty I'mtllt! vale, is rather a neat 
^Velsh town, htiviiig its four piincipal .‘(rett' cio.s.sing each other 
at right angles. It ii .surrounded on three sides by the Severn, 
which rising about ten miles higher up fiom a small lake in 
j^linjimnion, has aifeady acqniicd some magnitude, and prodiice.s 
fa'Diit, and at .some v oils, saluion. 

'i’hc church is a new edifice, 'jiid po.sses.ses some elegance; 
but the market-house, an ugly old wooden pile, standing in the 
centre of the town, is a disgrace to the jilace, and distigurcs the 
syinmctry of its plan. The old houses in general are const! ucted 
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of wood frames filled up with mortar; but the new ones are of 
brick, in the inodi-rii taste. '^I’he streets are filthy to an extreme 
degree; but it would be singular to find a hoine inhales with¬ 
out dung-heaps beloie the door Whether thebelieve in the 
old proverb, “that viliere there is muck tin rt^ is money,” I. 
know not, but certain I am, that they act as If they did. 

It was about eight o’clock iu the evening when wo entered 
tdanidloes, whii.li we foiuid iii the bustle of preparation on ac¬ 
count of a largo fair that nas to be hold there next day, and 
were glad to be able to s<'ru/e aecommodafions for the night. 
W hih? our iluiuei', or ratlicr .clipper, waii g- tting re ady at the New 
Inn, we peiambiilatcd llu- town; and alter enjo\inga comforta¬ 
ble rejiast, being w eary witii tlu‘ fatigMcs uH the day, we early 
retired to re^jt, Inning previously agiced to staitvci} carl) next 
iiiornhig. Indeed, we had no occasion to be called, as the noise 
of VI el.slimeii o\er ll.eir ecips of ale, ibo lowing of cattle and 
the bleating of slseej), wliicli were cojilinuali) entering the town, 
kept us more awake than wc c-ouid Inive wished, and made us 
leave our bed.s with less rt luclaiicc liian we should otherwise 
have done. 


TROM LLANl BLOKS TO MACIl Y NLLLTII AN » MALLW'YD. 

Juli/ 17 . X HlS niorniiig wc were iu the cariiage by five 
o’clock, in Older tlial we iniglit be able to take a stage of twenty 
miles to iVlacb)niI( (li befoic breakl'ast. i o get up eaily is no 
fhnibl salutai) ; but in llu* raw' air of a billy countiy, to Mlcmpt 
so nmeli, without aii\ rtfreslinu iii, is by no means advisable. 
1 fill the ill eO’ects of the practice m)..flf, and I wish to caution 
others. 

Owing to Tne nuinlier of asicntsand the execialilr badness 
of tlie I'iads', we were obliged to have an additional pair of 
horses for the ii’s'i tueive miles. 'J I’o post-boy assured us, that 
carriages dul inil pa‘s ‘cv tmu'S this way, in ihe cour.'-e (»f a aIk.-Ic 
SL iniiiKi'; and tliongli it must 1)0 allow((I, that nature h'/; been 
cxtreiiK'ly unfioc'niable, it is m aiidalous to exact lolls 011 a road 
.scarcely paissal)! ', and when* btll -. regaid is paid to die safety 
of the pa -si'nger. We ob.M iveil the fiac). of a wlioel so very near 
the edge <d' a perpend'cular pieclpice of giddy depth, that 1 
now shudder at llie iccdLhction; and had it not been for the 
native politiuicss of a Welsinnau, win; was driving bis cart before 
us in a similar situation, in \i>Imil.ni!y turning aside, and ek- 
posing liimself lo liie possibility of danger, tijat we might escape 
It, we blioiihl have been iituler t!:e necessity of lemamiiig be¬ 
hind him for not less tiian half a mile, or lia\o run tlie risque of 
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bein" dablicd to pieces, by tiunbliiig at least fifty lect into a 
rocky stream below. It is with pleasure I rt cord this incident, 
as it docs en dit lo Cand)riaii civility, [f the natives, however, 
who arc h'ahituat(;jl to dangers, do not see and fed the same 
cause for u!ar;n as {’'nj^lishmen do, the triist(‘os of public roads 
are not h hs boiui.l to )>rovj(le against what is probahle, though 
it iiiav he of i.»rc oecuri* aee. 1 trint, thmefore, that sucli of 
them as m.i\ hajuu.u Lo rea l this, w;!i lisltoi to tlm earnest rc- 
prcsciualioij.s of a man who admire.s their country and their eha- 
Kicler, and wlio is wi'll «*oiivinced they would llinl it for the 
Intercast of i!i<* commtinir- to which ihe> belong, to remove every 
imjjediiueiit to safe ami agreeable tiavi’lling in these romantic 


regions. 


\\ hen we commenced onr jonrney, t!m fogs were so heavy, 
that v'.'e could caj^cli only near views of ilte eount! v ihiough which 
w.'were passing Ciossing tlic Severn, a guml eseii iu its in- 
fauey, we liega.i lo asceiul helweeii hedgi'-rows of birch and 
haze!, and lieMs waving with wheat, oais, and rve. In tlie oonn- 
tr\ throngii winch we had latv-^y ji.issed, wheat liad be»'n rare, 
and we repnihd its appearance as a siifiicient evidence of the 
feitdi-v o} t!;c eitviron; of Idaiiidloes. 

'J’iie hills winch we now gau.cd began to he covered with fern, 
and only allovveil patehes of oats iu the holle.ws, and on the 
lower slopes. I’lie siihstralum of slate which haul prevailed so 
long, began lo ciiangc to a .slaly gravel, cxeellentiy adapted for 
making or repairing r(*;uls, but nmdi less applied to this useful 
pin pose than it oi.glil. 

B) l! e lime lliat vve rvaeiiod tlic seventh mile-stone, the fogs 
began to dis|u.rse, or to envelope only the heads of the loftiest 
inountaiii:^; and we locked over an i:l[‘ine. traek of sheep-downs, 
iiilermingled with mnj:is''efrom whence prat and tiiri are dug 
for fuel. (>n gaiiiing tla; sLiininii of one of the different emi- 
nenr<*s, wl.i;.. .ay (,ii il.e road, and rendered our progress ex¬ 
tremely slow, W(‘ beltehl c.n the left a prelly extensive lake, with 
linely iiulonted shoii s, Imt destitute of foliage, and surrounded 
111 the distance by rigged mountainous scenery, the abode of grouse 
i.iul black game, 'i ins lake gives rise to the Bachwy river, vvliich 
faiU Into llie Si.veii! 

Beidre we reached the twelftii mile-stone on this unfrequent- 
fd roaii, \\e had gamed the gieatest height in the stage, and 
tnjow d a strikiiig ’ n;w of rugged lulls, uhrupt and precipitous, 
. ami towt ring one l-eluiid another. At tliis point, we must have 
stood niuny luuulied leet above the level of IJanidlucs. Our 
progK'ss, owing lo asucci v;,ion of hills, had not exceeded three 
mih's an hom. 

About the fifteenth mile-stone, with sudden descents in the 
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interval, and by a road caj ried along the very edge of a pr»'*cipicc, 
we arrived at land susctplible of full rultivation, and producing 
barley. Oats ami rye luul been seen higher nji. 

At a small pot-house w 'lhin live mile.-!! uf Maenyiilleth, and 
the only one in long and drenryhlrge^ n c cndeavoiiicd to obtain 
a little Ifjy atul wain for our horses. Not a word of English 
could any pt json in the family speak, and diin was the 

only an'%n{‘r \V(; conld oi)t'tin to one various tiiquirics. Their 
looks, liwwever, iudimff d civility and a readiness to oblige. \l'heji 
we pointed to the well ami to tiie hones, they nmlei’slood our 
meaning, and brought us a wide brass pan, full of water, out of 
which nausnal vessel the horses drank, thongli not without in¬ 
dications of fear from the sound It made against their hits. Hay, 
Ijow^'cver, was not to lie lonnd on th<.'[irennse.s, and we were 
obJigif! Io proceed '.viliiont any reheshinents for ourseKc.s, as we. 
could not drink c<vi re in ilu* morning. 

Tiu* only amsisenK nl wi* had in this dull liack, w'^as in meeting 
groupes of Av elshmon and wom-’ii, riding, w alking, or driving 
cattle to LiLmidioes la:r. In such a barren ami app.arenlly un¬ 
inhabited couiilrv, it wa.s astonishing to see sneh nn)r.)>crs pour¬ 


ing down from the mountains. They looked as if they had dropl 
from the clouds, for .scarcely a single farm was to be seen 


from the road. The costume w'as evidently changed from what 


we had noticed in Cacrniaithen and Cardigan-shirrs, and was 


much less picturesque. J.ong blue cloaks were now universal, 
instead of the but the black beaver hat, auvi the striped 

flannei pcUicriat, prevail over the whole principality. ^J'he head 
was less iniddcd uj), and tlic red silk handkerchief began to dis¬ 
appear among the female.s. Blue was the general colour woni 
by both sexes, evrjn down to the stockings; ami this predileo 
lion in favour of blue may be said to belong to all the Welsh 
counties. 


Child!en arc dressed in a striped flannel gowm or frock, with 
sir eves, silting close to the w'aist and pinned before. A beautiful 
little girl of about twelve years of age, dre.s.scd in this costume, 
walked hare-footed for iipw arris rif half a mile, in order to rjpr.'U 
a gate for us on a wild common near a few houses; anti though 
she received with pleasure the little gratuity we made her, she 
did not put herself into an asking attitude, nor sink the nalivo 
dignity of her race. She had the fim st eyes anti the most in¬ 
teresting face that conld be conctnved, and her whole form was 
shapetl by the hands of the graces’. U he flannel frock w as evidently • 
the whole of her dress, and it shcwcrl her shape to great advantage. 
It reminded us, that beauty when luiadornerl attracts the most. 

About four miles from jMachynlletli we entered a pleasing 
vale, watered by a brook which falls into the l)yfi; and by a 
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good and level road proceed, amidst woods, corn-fields,and farms, 
to that neat and dtihhrully situated tonn. It stands on the river 
J)yli, ill a vale hemmed in h}- rocky hills in the disStance, which 
are partly covered with verdiin?, and contains some respectable 
looking houses, and ionic genteel iiihuhitants. This M as a Ro¬ 
man station ; and in the vicinity are the remains of one of the 
forts, and some of the piivale cdiiiecs of that nation, ^nie 
coins of Augustus and Tiberius have been found near tlie site of 
the fort. All old building Mas pointed out in Mhich Owen 
Glendovver assembled the nobility and gentry of Wales in 140i?, 
and narroM-ly escaped assassination from Sir ITaviil (iain, Mho- 
attended on the occasion. Here GlendoM er oxtneised ins first 
acts of royalty, and Mas acknowledged as a prince, ^j’ho senate- 
house, hoMcver, is now converted into a stable and a biiteher's 
shop, and except a spacious door May, hears no tracv.s of its former 
honourable destination. 

We put lip at liic Unicorn inn, near the centre of the toM’n, 
and found it comfoitabic and cheap. Here Me breakfasted or 
rather iiiiiched, as it Mas eleven o’clock m hen Me entered the 
place; and Inning tasted nothing, ihongh wo had ];ee!i travelling 
from five in the morning, M e >vcre quite exhausted M’ith liimgcr 
and fatigue. 

After some rest and rofrcslinic'nt, mc made a poi'ambiilatioii of 
tlic town, in Mhich the lUtmicl manufacture is extensively cairied 
on; and about throe o’clock took our departure from Machynlleth, 
proceeding along the roatl to the right of the 0)fi, Mhich some¬ 
times receding and sometimes advancing, acooinpaiiied us to 
jMallwyil, distant about twelve miles. 

This is one of the most pleasant and easy stages which we 
had found in Wales, and the finonoss of the evening throw' a lus¬ 
tre over objects, which under any cncu.mstaiices must he viewed 
with delight, i'or .several miles we iKwellcd hctwccii hedge¬ 
rows, with the J))fi ineandeiing below ns on the left amidst fer¬ 
tile meadows, while coin and gra.ss-field.i eveiy v.heie .siirroimded 
us, and even the hills were louiided, veidant, and beautiful, thougli 
not strikingly pictiiie.'.quo. Jn a word, the vale of the Dyfi waves 
with corn and smiles in cultivation; and no conlra.st could be 
stronger than between tlils stage and the preceding. Oals and 
rye, however, are the pii.vailing crops: thcie is but little wheat 
or barley. 

^yiietlic'- M'e look backwards or forwards, as wc approach the 
jsixth inile-sLone the scciiery Is enchanting, and wc p:msrd to con¬ 
template it. Here the side screens prcs.-nl either veidant W'ood.s 
or downy hills, while the vista of the vale unites a great variety 
of charming features. A little faither, we c:ilcli a view of one 
of the peaks of Cader Idvis, over a break of llie intervening 
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xnountains^i The vale now begins lo contract; and aswc came 
in sight of the village of iSlallwyH, the mountains seem to close 
round in such a manner, as to forbid our farther progress, ‘or at 
least to leave it uncertain through which pass the road may take 
its direction. 

Several gentlemen’s seats adorn this fine vale, among the 
rest^that of Sir John Dashwood King, Kart, at Aberhiriath, 
a situation even superior to his fine residence at West-Wycoinbe, 
in Buckingliainshire. 

Arrive atMallwyd, whose church has a boarded tower, bearing 
the date of lG40, in which are cut some suitable inscriptions, 
such as SOLI DEO sacrum, through the w'ood of which it is 
built, with longer or shorter slits or perforations, as the shape of 
the letters require, and of sufficient magnitude to be legible in 
passing. 

Driving up to the inn, the sign of which is the Cross Foxes, 
(this is tlie Watkin arms) we had the satisfaction to lou]'n, that 
we could be accommodated with lodgings, which, had we arrived 
a little later, would have been difficult, if not impossible, and 
we should have found it very unpleasant to proceed farther, 
particularly as no proper accommodations could have been found 
nearer than Dolgellau. Hero several roads inters(,*ct each other, 
which shews the propriety, and even the necessity, of u house of 
accommodation ou the spot. 

After dinner, two of the parly amused tlicniselvcs with angling 
ill the Dyfi, in which they met with but indifferent success; 

while Mrs.-and myself walked round the village, which is 

charmingly situated, and entering the church-yard, 1 took a near 
inspection of a famous old yew-tree, which had arrested my 
attention in passing lo the inn. Tlic trunk is very short, though of 
great thickness, and is surrounded with a stone seat for the vil¬ 
lage sages to rest on. A little above this seat, ten principal 
branches proceed from the same stock, and spreading in a cir¬ 
cular direction, occupy a diameter of twenty-four paces in their 
utmost expansion, making a circumference of little less than 
two hundred and twenty feet. Tliis amazing tree, which is still 
flourishing in all its parts, rises to a very great height, and is 
unquestionably the finest 1 ever saw. That at Aldworth in Berk¬ 
shire, though its trunk is about nine yards in compass, is by 
no-means comparable to this, except that it may be in superior 
antiquity. 

We w'ere waited on by one of the daughters of the widowed 
landlady of Uie inn, a young girl of about seventeen, who, with¬ 
out being beautiful, was extremely interesting and agreeable, on 
account of the innocence and- simplicity of her manner, and the 
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' traits of intellect which she possessed. On asking her in a 3o« 
cular way if she had ever beefi at the top of Cader Idris-, or if 
any people of the country ever thought of such an expedition^ 
she answered in the negative. '' Do you not laugh at us/*"said 1, 
for coining so fur to look at mountains, cataracts, and rocks, 
which you would be glad to get rid off?” “ No/’ replied she, 
without hesitation, “ we are very glad to see you.” This sen¬ 
sible answer gave me a favourable opinion of her iinderstandiiig, 
and' in a desultory conversation with her, she conhrmed our 
prepossession. On enquiring if she was most partial to the Welsh 
or the English languages (for she spoke the latter with great 
correctness,) she declared, that she preferred English, because. 
there were few books in Welsh worth reading. In this too she 
was right; and did I know how' to send her some books fit for 
her use, 1 should foci a sincere pleasure in shewing her this proof 
of my remembrance. She is one of those few whom in iny 
journey of life I have found qualified to please as soon as known. 
Tier mind is superior to her situation, yet she evinced no symp¬ 
toms of discontent. May Providence w'atch over her^ and make 
her as happy as she appears to be amiable! 


FROM MALLWYD TO DOLGELLAU. 

July 18. It was seven o’clock before we were ready to depart 
from Malhvyd. The morning was brilliant, and we resolved to 
reach Dolgellau before breakfast. Passed a steep bridge over 
the Dyfi, with parapets scarcely a foot high, which can be no 
security. After proceeding about half a mile farther, with a fin^ 
terrace view of the river, we crossed it a second, time by an ex¬ 
cellent stone bridge, and tlien winding round the bases of tbd 
mountains which towered on our left, came to the romantic but 
miserable little town of Dinas Maw'ddwy, situated at the entrance 
of the narrow pass which leads to Dolgellau. Through this town, 
which contains nothing better than an ale-house, lies the nearest v 
road from Machynlleth to Bala, which runs on the left of the river, 
whereas we had travelled along that on the right. Here, and in¬ 
deed in other parts of Wales, we observed the roofs of the houses 
beautifully sprinkled with stone-crop, whose yellow blossoms, at 
this time in the highest perfection, rendered the^most homely', 
cots agreeable to the eye. .The church of Dinas Mawddwy ra a, 
handsome structure, and the town itself was formerly of more 
consequence tlian at present. 

Turning short to die left up the pass, between winding and 
craggy mountains of all shapes and hues, in the sides of wbichA 
are deep ravines, the beds of torrents, not yet wholly dry^ while 
springs descend from every lat^l opening, and uniting form a 
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l^urling brook, we proceed along a road ulierc a few cultivated 
spots in the bottom of the %ale, llnely contrast with the unvary- 
ikig sterility that reigns above, where sheep, picking their scanty 
fare dn the highest ridges, appear only like whke spots. 

Bcgiimiiig to asrt'iid, the pass still becomes more cniitmcted, 
and naked rocks^ above environ us. The ascent, which is gradual, 
continues for more than a mile ; and on gaining its summit, the 
eye dmts over a succession of moiuitains, vast and of undehn- 
able shape. , 

W’e now sunk to a low'er level, (bough the road is still very elc- 
vat(‘d, and at leii<;th Cadcr Idris, which had been concealed by 
intt'?v(niiig iiiasMs, opens on our left. It towers sublime among 
tlu‘ siihji(t inoiLiitaiiis, that seem to retire, in order to allow its 
m(*ie loom to stand, and to display their sovereign to more 
effect. Yet I must confess thatl expected to scesomething still more 
grand; and lofty as it is, I looked for an object of su|)crior ma¬ 
jesty. It stands on a broad rocky base with a giadual ascent to 
its brow ; when the peaks lift themselves to appealance at once, 
abinpt, picturesque, and distinct. Professing mvself an admirer 
of beauty rather than sublimity—of the rounded and verdant hill, 
rather than the shapeless and towering mountain, 1 contemplated 
Cadcr Idris more as an object of curiosity than of pleasure; and 
as the day was very hot, determined to abandon the design I had 
once formed of ascending to its summit, whatever the rest of the 
party might do. I havi* ever been of opinion, that difficulty is 
not to be encountered for the pleasure of overcoming it, except 
when duty or honour command. The task is not worth jicrfonii- 
ing, that is productive of no advantage to ourselves or others. 

Ainid&t the continuous rocks which scarcely allow a rood of iin- 
inixed verdure, the road now descends towards Dolgellau, v\hich 
opened on the view about a mile off, in the vale at the foot of 
C^dcr Idris. Tliis town, whose rugged style of architecture ex¬ 
cellently assiimlatcs with the character of die surrounding countiy, 
is washed rivers Aran and Mawddach, which uniting falls 

into the sea at Barmouth. It contains few good houses, though 
is the place where the summer assizes for the county is held: 
the streets are Jrrcgular, and it has little to recommend it, except 
the beauty of the w ide and fertile vale in which it stands. Though 
it is. the grand thoioughfare on this side to the regular parts of 
Nortli AVale*!, it has only otie inn, the Golden lion, and that i’i 
not only indiffererit in its accommodations, but conducted with 
apparent n^ligence and want of civility. Instead of being re¬ 
ceived as welcome guests, we seemed to be treated like mtrudcT.s; 
but this is too common in Wales, though here we felt the justice 
of the remnik with peculiar force. When we set out on our 
four, we made up our minds to every necessary privation in r^ord 



DOLGlELliAV CHURCH. ^ 

to comforts ive had be^n accustomed to; but we expected civO^ 
and attention would com^nsate for them, and even in this ex- ' 
pectation we were sometimes disappointed, 
ifllle church is the only building in Polgellaii that deserves no¬ 
tice ; it is a modern and not inelegant pile, erected in the Grecian 
rather than the Gothic stile, though perhaps it would, puzzle an 
architect to say what style predominated. We visited it under the 
guidance of the parish clerk, a man not destitute of intelligence 
and information. It is of great breadth in comparison to its 
length; and the side aisles are supported by four w’ooden pillara 
on the right, and as many on the left; the roof is covered witli 
boards, the sound from which essentially assists the voice of the 
speaker; and the scats, which arc plain benches with mils and up¬ 
right backs, being perfectly uniform, give the whole a neat and 
decent appearance. Here all sit on an equality; and in the pre¬ 
sence of God it is right and proper that human distinctions for 
the moment should cease. The only antique monument that Dol-; 
gellau boasts of, is lliat of an armed knight, m ilh a dog at his feet, 
with an inscription on his shield— Hie Jacet l\lauric/jilius Ynj^r 
Fychau. 

1 had much conversation with the parish clerk, and from him 
and others 1 collected the following information. Farms in this 
vicinity are very small, rnutiing from 20l. to 50l. per annum, 
some lower: few' leases are granted, and little grain of any kind ' 
is produced here. Oats, rye, and some barley are the only corn 
ci'ops: grass likewise is scarce, and hay is either housed, or pla¬ 
ced under thatched roofs, suppor.ted by four strong posts. The 
gusts of wind from the mountains would lift and disperse a com¬ 
mon Welsh hay-rick, if it were not thus secured. Potatoes are 
raised in some abiuidancc; but both here and in other parts of 
Wales, I observed a most culpable inattention to iiorticuiture in 
general. Even where the poor rnight have had gardens, or where 
they actually do enjoy this advantage, they wholly overlook it, 
through indolence or ignorance; and in the little enclo8urt*.s round • 
their cottages, wc see nothing beyond a few potatoes, and often 
nothing but w ecds; even the proverbial natifuial I«‘ek- is a rare 
plant. As for cabbages, carrots, turnips, &{-. and all the little 
vegetable luxuries of labourers in other countries, they must be 
purchased, or done witliout. Where land is cheap, and where 
small spots might with industry be reclaimed, however poor the 
soil, it is astonishing that rewards aud encouragements are not 
more frequently held out to the low'or classes, in order to induce 
them to raise wholesome and necessary vegetebles for their'own 
use. It is equally delightful to tiic eye and to the heart, to be¬ 
hold cottage comforts; and if these pages should ever be read by. 
he friends and pations of Welsh agricultural societies^ X hope 
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think with me, that they could not dispose of smdl pre- 
.*Rfiwms better than in encouraging the enclosure and cultivation 
9f gardens. There is indeed an agricultural society in Merio* 
qethfdiire; but I believe its premiums are chiefly confined to otheij^ 
<)l^ects; though it is properly declared in the rules of the society, 
that w'hatsoever may have a tendency to promote the general 
prosperity and improvement of the county of Meiioneth, its 
agriculture and manufacture, shall be deemed worthy objects of 
attention and surely the melioration of the state of the poor, 
is the first object that ought to^engage the regard of the judicious 
and die humane. The following beautiful picture is seldom real¬ 
ized: 


-At eve new labours prest, 

For then tlicir little gaiden grounds uciu drest; 

Scanty and narrow slips of earth 'tis true, 

Yet theie their comfoits, there their tica>urcs grew; 

The white rose and the red, and pink so sweet. 

Herbs for each day, and fiuit tor sabhath treat: 

TJie currant bush, and gooseberry so hue, 

Affurding suminei fruit and winter wine; 

The cooling apple too, and juiiy peur. 

And pea for beauty, and for use, were there; 

And formal box, and bloomy thrift were seen, 

Boid'rius; the flower-bed, and the path^way green; 

And eldci fiovieis, to make fair maids moiu tau, 

Hie glossy berry still the matron’s care, 

III dark drear nigiits to ulicn spiiits fail, 

A cheerful diop to ih.iw the gossip’s talc. 

Pratt. 

with the same author I cannot refrain from exclaiming, 

O gii e the heirs of poverty their rots, 

* Attach tjiem fondly to their native spots; 

Amidst their tiiuiny patiis entwine a flower,— 

Thcir's soft submission, thme atteinpei’d jiower; 

Foicc tliem no moie like banish’d nieii to loam, 

Hut give to each that balm of life, d^omc! 

' A home though rocking in the ipountain’s biuw, 

Or plac’d objure in woodland vi^le below. 

The pooryrates rqn very high in this part of Wales, particu¬ 
larly ill towns; and they ceitainly wquM be infinitely more op- 
pressi\e, were not the occupation of lauds so much subdivided, 
or were the prevailing custom of thiowmg se\jeial small into one 
large farm suddenly to take place. Rye and barley are chiefly 
used for bread. Pisli,) which is excellent and cheap*, delicate 
. mountain mutton, well-flavoured bacon, and poultry, are to be 
‘/onad at most of the inns; but a pieep of betf is a rarity. The 
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sheep, and young horned cattle especially, af:e sold in grtet 
hers to drovers; from breeding these the rents are chiefly paW'^ 

Flannel is the common manufacture, and a considerable num^i^ 
her of hands afe employed in this branch in and about Dolgd<^ 
lau, which contains nearly three thousand inhabitants. We foun^^ 
that the usutil prejudices against'machinery prevailed here in att'< 
thdlr inveteracy. Those who have weak eyes are always pamet^ 
to beliold the light! 

I regretted to learn that the use of oxen for draught and other 
purposes began to decline in Merionethshire, and that horses in-' 
creased: this will tend to make and keep the country still mona'^ 
poor. Sir Xiobert Vaughan, M. P. for tlie county, a very re-*' 
spectable gentleman, who resides at the very beautiftul seat 
called Naimnu halt in this vicinity, is the great patron and pat-' 
tern of agnciilture; but a few solitary examples cannot influence' 
a whole district. 

Called on IVI r. Williams, the bookseller, stationer, and printer 
of the place, and purchased a tVelsh grammar find vocabulary: ha; 
was pleased to And tliat I could pronounce some of the Welsli 
words better than the generality of strangers; and this compli¬ 
ment 1 had recehed from others. Except the ll there are tefr;! 
words but what an Englishman might easily master: that seems, 
to bid defiance to all but native organs. 

Some years ago, 1 uras informed, not a person in Dolgell«i> 
could tell an English traveller the road he w'as to tak^ but now 
our language is cpmmoiily luidci stood, and spoke bylfonsiderable 
numbers: divine service, however, is rarely performed in it; an 
omission that should be rectified wherever any tolerable number 
of the congregation understand it, in order to render its use still 
mote general. 


At Mr. Williams’s I saw a pretty good collection of tours 
through Wales, but it seems the natives are not much pleased 
with any of them. Tourists who intend to publish, as was justly 
observed, pick up at random and set down at a venture all they 
hear; some are indolent, some inattentive, some credulous, and 


some write only to amuse. The Welsh do not like to have their 
peculiarities recorded, or to have reflections passed on their mod^ 
of acting or thinking; yet surely they ought to take in good 
what is intended for their welfare, and learn to mend what mai^ 
not have struck them as an impropriety or a disadvantage, till i| 
was pointed out to them. 1 trust that my avowed o^ect, will 
justify my sinceii^ and plain-dealing: 1 wish not to please, but 
to profit. " ‘ 

Had an interview with the Cader Idris guide, one of the most 
original characters f ever met with. On his introduction he de* 
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'ffred fcJlowmg band-ibillj of which he is not a little proud^ 
proof uat vani^, like a gudgeon, will swallow any bait. 

» 

" I^cge, aspice Conduetoremy et ride. 

" ROBERT EmVARDS, 

^ Second son of the celebrated tanner, '^^'ilIianl Edwaids,'Op 
iiBth, ap Morgan, ap David, ap Owen, ap Llewellyn, ap 
waladai; great, great, great grandson of an illegitimate 
^^4tiiigliter of an illustrious hero (no less famed for his irresistible 
iwesa, when mildly approaching under the velvet standards of 
le lovely Vbn us, than w'heii sternly advancing with the terrible 
ners of the bloody Mars,) Sir Rice ap Thomas by 
alias Catherine, daughter of Howell, ap Jenkin, ofYnys<. 
aengwyn; who was the thirteenth in descent from Cadwgan, 
lineal descendant of Bleddyn, ap Cynfyn, Prince of Powys. 
p'StQce his NATIVITY full two and eighty times hath the sun rolled 
P'to'his summer solaj^Gci*; fifty years was he host of the Hen 
i and Chickens ale-house, Pen-y-bont, twenty of which he w'as 
japfraritor to the late right reverend Father in God, John, Lord 
^Sishop of Bangor, and his predecessors; by chance made a 
|>^mver, by genius a fly-dresser and angler. Is now by the All 
^Divine assistance conouctok to, and over the most tremcn- 
ydous mountain Cader Idris, to the stupendous cataracts of 
AIN and Mow d d a c H,and to the enchanting cascades of Dol-y 
^ IBelynl^Si^n with all its beautiful romantic scenery; guide- 
tj«EN£RAL, and MAGNiEiCKNT EXPOUNDER of all tlicnatural 
,^and artificial curiosities of North Wales; professor of 
‘‘jBRAND and BOMBASTIC lexicographical words; knight of the 
pguist anomalous, whimsical, (}et perhaps happy,) order of haik- 
kBKAINED IN LXPLICABLES.” 

Il. He is a litlie slender man, about five feet four inches in height, 
ffwid iiotwitbstanding his very advanced age, hopped and skipped 
^<«jbbut the room with all the vivacity and agility of a school-boy. 

manner in which he expresses himself^s as droU as his ap- 
IpoiiYaiice. He is rather too free in his use of the expletives of 
' Jfangiia^, namely swearing; but I darasay the poor old creature 
I <)iily wishes to be laughed at, and to amuse his employers, which 
he never fails to do. He was di'cssed in a blue coat with yellow 
'^buttons, a pair of bid boots, aig^ a cocked hat and feather of 
^normous sixe. Tliis last appendage or covering to his head, 
rks assumed in consequence of his finefing that we travelled in a 
;e; for accorditig to somo regulations drawn up by a wag 
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of tile plAce^ the ^nd hiilitary cocked hat is dnl^ t6 be 
^hcii be attends peers, bishops, members of parlranient, 
other distinguished personages: His whole ur was i^i|l|^ 
though he had neVer been a soldier. ' ' . , Vj 

Fie procured us several little horses, thiit we might accommi^ 
him on a tour of the'neighbouring curiosities, partid^rly W 
the falls of the Cain and the Mawddach; but not being able 
to collect a sufficient nuihlier for the whole party, I gave up^pi^ 
pretensions to one of theni, and amused myself in near peranii!| 

bulations with Mrs. -before dimicr. Nothing, howw^ 

amused us so much as to to see thle guide en tnilitaire, with^ft' 
long white rod in his hand, like another Merlin, setting out 
a full canter from the door bf the inn, on his Welsh fiohey, fd^i 
lowed by my two friciuls, who could scarcely keep their sbatKlw 
laughter, or indeed keep pace with him any part of the way,^4(|»] 
they afterwards assured me. lladfnot the animals been 
sure-footid under such a helter skelter conductor, and in suc^ 
country, a broken limb was the smallest evil that might re^dfl^ 
ably be expected; biit fortunately they arrived safe, and 
highly of the enterltainmcnt which the guide had funiished lhd|M 
by the quaiiitness of his observations, and the vivacity of. 
manner. Finding that the inhabitants of a farm-housie where.be" 
bad been used to procure some refreshments, were all gone te. 
attend a mountain preacher, he consigned them to all, the devilf 
of Teneriffe; and could scarcely be restrained from forcing bil 
way ill at a window, to sec if any cwrw or bread and cheese 
were comeatable. * 


While seated at dinner, a harper, named R^nolds, and thn; 
first we had-met with, began playing some of bis'eountry aimak; 
the door, and produced excellent music; .we ordered hioi hiUt' 
the room, and were mucli pleased with .his ^rforraance. 

The day was so extitemely, and ind^d so oppressively hot,? 
that we all apreed to abandon the thoughts of moiihting to tliff' 
summit of Cader Idris; but when the evenitig began to groilr; 
more cool, attended by the guide-general,' we walked tyi’o or thr^i^ 
miles along the Towyn road, to have a nearer view of that cete^? 
brated mountein. .The point emphatically name(1 Cader, ap*^ 
pears to the eye below, little superior in , height to the 
the third point or apex, which h^ a name expressive of itsste^jy! 
tVj is neither jequal in height nor 1<i beauty to the other two^ 
cSer is computed to b® two thousand eight hundred and fifty 
perpendtculac height abpve .!polgellan,,and is the cointngncisilBi ^p 
of a chain of primitive rooiintains, extendi^, in a iiorth.-east,.c|^ 
Section. The primitive AouQtaiiis .afR cojnp^d of, sfficeo^ 
porphyry, quar^ .and fdapar s, they af® enqrcled by infi^i^,i 
mountains, prq^cing slatfe; beyond wbicb, of stUi lower hei^t, 
are limeston^Uls. This arrangement of nature w^uns to pre-,. 
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▼ftil ia mountainous countries: at least the same has been ob- 
\ ieryed to be the case among the Alps. 

The Prince of Wales is lord of the manor in the neighbour- 
, .hood of Oder Idris. On its highest peak some artillery-mcn had 
lately been employed in racing a small temporary stone pillar, 
probably for the purpose of the trigonometrical survey which is 
j carryiiio on through the kingdom. 

!ltaviiig,ascended as far as the small lake called LI>n a Gader, 
it is u^al for those who intend to reach the Summit of Cadcr 
Jdr^|to quit the dirc(‘t road. In this pleasant lake we saw a pro¬ 
vision of tlie Lobelia Dortinanna, and some other aquatic plants. 

, Passed two cottage females milking their cows at the very 
JifOt of the mountain) close by their paternal cottage. On mak- 
^S'rigns, they banded us a bason of milk, for which, when a pc- 
cuniaiy compliment was offered, though the milk was intended 
for sale at Dolgellau, our Ikrknowlcdgnieut was at first declined 
with a sweetness of manner that w'ould ha\ c been loqked for in 
vain fiom (he polish of fashion. Never shall 1 forget the blush, 
the smile, the diffident look which one of them displaced; they 
are written on my very heart. There is something peculiarly at¬ 
tractive in the modi sty of the young Welsh-women, and the dis- 
^interestedness of the natives who live remote from places of 
public resort, is ine:&pressibiy delightful. At inns, and in towns 
, j^encrally, their origuial character is obliterated; and tliey become 
selfish, venal, and unprincipled as in other places. 

During this excursion, w e were highly enteitnined with the con¬ 
versation of our guide, who walked on with all the alertness of 
a boy. It seems he had once a large family of sons and daugh¬ 
ters, but they were now reduced to two girls by a second mar¬ 
riage : several of liis sons had served in his Majesty’s navy, and 
two or three of tliem died in the West Indies. “ I had no end 
of money,” said the old man, ** which was due to them ; they 
hilled themselves drinking new rum. D—n it,” added he, “ if 1 
Ibid had the same opportunities, 1 believe I should have done the 
SRme.” If age has few enjovnients, its feelings are too obtunded 
to suffer much: he talked with as iiiuch indifference about the 
loss of his children, as he w'ould of so many sheep. 

His accomrt of the jumpers iu this neighbourhood was very 
free, and probably just. “ They are a set oifornicatorin^ sons of 
b—-—8,” said he. It sf'ems they once attempu d to exhibit their 
orgies in Dolgellau, but the great mass of the inhabitants being . 
tmmtected with fanatacism, sonic of the young fellows of the 
town began jumping and howling with them, particularly with 
.tha feiuiiia devotees, and put them completely oi^it of countenance. 

If foll^ c’lr can ho ahashM, 

it uia^t be ndicul’d oi Ubii'd. 
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Oiir guide t^ll^ed ipucb Qf cwrmty^ment ^ he pfouoimced it« 
ideaning those u bo were huu^ng after wooders; and enumerated 
among his followers some of the first names in science and lite^ 
raturo; among tlic rest, many years ago, Sir Joseph Banks, and 
the late Earl of Bristol. J<Voni the remarks which the latter made 
on the appearances which dae sumtnit of Cader Idris exhibited, 
it is evident that he considered some of the productions fouiul 
there, of volcanic origin, though naturalists in general are of a 
contrary opinion. jLord Bristol, how'ever, having examined with 
much attrition mount Vesuvius, and being an excellent judge^. 
and a discriminating observer of whatever fell under his notice, 
must be allowed to bear great weight iu decisions of this kind; 
1 have had more tlian one opportunity of admiring his sagacity, 
the universality of his knowledge, and tlie goodness of his heart; 
and am happy, now he is no more, to give this testimony in 
his favour. That he was eccentric, CRiRiot be denied; but his 
taste, and love of virtue will long be acknowledged. Edvvards,. 
however, did not only talk of great men whom he had attended, 
he shewed us written t&sti.monials in his favour from some living 
vurositif-men of tlie highest reputation. He wished, likewise, 
to procure a certificate from us, and we handed him one, in just 
terms of commendation, but'signed by tlie most ridiculous names 
that could be invented. This mark of our approbation made 
him quite happy, and we parted in perfect good humour, and 
bade liim wliat we considei'^d ns a last adieu. 

FROM DOLGKLLAU TO BEDDGELERT. 

July 10. A-S our nejtt .stage w'as pretty long, we agreed to 
breakfast before wc started, and no sooner were we up than we 
found the ^iiidc>gencral ready to pay his respects to us, and to 

si^e ns again. He had brought.a fine nosegay for Mrs.- 

vliich was accepted in the spirit it was offered. parting he 
held out bis hand to me witli a '' God bless you, I hope we shall 
meet once more.” Pow old creature 1 Jj]^ age, his figure, his 
vivacity, were all calculated to inspire interest, and the tear 
stood in my eye rs I bade him farewell. May his evening of life 
be yet Iqng and serene; and may the angel of peace smile on him 
at his departing lunu'! 

Proceeding on our journey where we pur¬ 

posed to spend the evening of Sunday, we* crossed the Aran by 
$ good bridge of seven arches, close to Dolgellau; and turning; 
to tbe left, soon reached the village of Llanelltyd, amidst trees and 
com fields, w'berevm' the rocks would allow the Land of diligent 
cultivation room to Apply. Nature indeed seems forced here in¬ 
to a kind of barr^fertility; for e.xcept along the vales, there is 
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not a siifiiciency of soil to produce corn, while manure is scafee, 
and rocks appear scattered over the surface of the ground for ma¬ 
ny miles togotlier. Llaiielltvd, however, is a pleasant'sitiiatiunj 
and may be considered as the port of Dolgellau, as the Muwd- 
dach lure will bear vessels of considerable burden. 

It should be observed once for all, that in Wales every vale, 
every dingle, has its brook or its river, and that those streams 
w Inch have run farthest, do not always give name to the river which 
‘ falls into the sea. Hence, and from the winding direction of the 
hills, strangers are often at a loss, without consulting an accurate 
map, to know \i bat river they arc crossing or tracing. 

Passing a modern bridge over the Mawddach at Llanelltyd, 
we took the road to the right, along the base of rocky hills, the 
river flowing below us; while the cliffs seemed to impend over 
our heads, and to threaten us with instant destruction. The cha¬ 
racter of this pass is peculiarly wild and terrific; and the effect 
is much increased by the river being tossed from one rocky bar¬ 
rier to another across the narrow vale, and sometimes touching 
the bottom of the unguarded precipice, through the slope of 
which the road is cut. Amidst these convulsions of nature, in a 
spot whore several defiles in the hills meet, oaks of the greatest 
luxuriance aud.beauty cover the bottoms, and rise a considerable 
W'ay up the sides of the hills. The scene was so unexpected, 
that it made a stioiig impression, and attracted more notice than 
it would otherwise have done. looked like a consecrated 
grove of the Druids. , 

Soon after cat<‘h a view' of Dol}meiyiilymi cottage, the pro¬ 
perty of Mr. Maddocks, but inhabited by Mr. Woodcock. It 
is partly situated amidst plantations or natural groves of oak, 
backed by rugged and almost perpendicular rocks; but its dis- 
taucc fioiii any practicable iieiglibouiliood must adapt it alone 
for those who are very happy in themselves, or for those who are 
disgusted with and wish to .shun the world. A cottage hi Wales 
for a winter residence is almost as appalling to the heart as a so¬ 
litary ceU in a prisonl^in summer, witli agreeable society, it may 
do very well. 

Quit tlie ciu riage after crossing a bridge, ami ascend on tlie 
left by a convenient foot-path, cut tlirough woods and rocks, in 
Older to view the celebrated falls of Dolymelynlyiiii. 

After proceeding some* way, and catching a partial view of the 
ca.scade, w'ecrossi'd an alpine bridge thrown over thi* stream from 
rock to rork; and pursuing the windings of a rugged patli on the 
right, reach the very top of the rocks from whidi the river pre¬ 
cipitates itself. Here, seated on a mass of stone, we looked 
down on the cascade, which being parted .tv au obstructing and 
projecting rock lu the ccutre, fulls in two ^stiuct sheets; but i 
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afterwards cnnccnti-aling itself, tumbles into a deep and large 
bason, in one sheet of foam with stunning sound. Near the bot¬ 
tom of the fail, seveiai ji^estriaii artists from the metropolis hap.' 
pcned to have taken their station; and it is probable, from our 
position, that we assisted to enliven their drawings. 

Here the m^rica gale grows in such abiindanre, that the air at 
this season was peifumed by its scent; and had not the length of 
our day’s joumey warned us to hasten our depaituie, we could 
have spent some houis in this delightful retreat, forgetful of the 
woild and forgotten. Kvery cascade in Wales has its appropri¬ 
ate features and peculiar .scenery: to draugh.stinen they are all 
interesting; but the sight of a few is sufficient for the tiaveller, 
and will give him a very good uka of all the icst. No doubt 
there are several in the more wild and interior parts of the coun¬ 
try, which are little noticed and have iievei beend(‘scribed, which 
aie equally as well woitli visiting as those which arc taken in 
routine. A series of diawnigs and engiavings of ail the prin¬ 
cipal cascades in the Biitish isles would be a good specula¬ 
tion. 

liesiiming our journey, w’c proceed along the side of a bill, 
partly covered with wood and partly baireu rocks, by a good but 
uiifeiiced load towards the declivity ; an omission which, we had 
freipiently noticed, was too pievakiit in the pi iiicipality, even in 
situations where the e\|H*ncc could be no object. 

Ascend a long acclivity amidst locks and thickly scattered 
stones, where the eye was duly occasionally relieved by trees or 
verdure of any kind. Such nnnieitse quantities of rocks and 
stones surrounded us on this elevateil road, that it appeared as if 
Nature had collected materials for erecting a palace, and after¬ 
wards desisted lioin'the design. VMiole cities might be built 
from these quarries above ground, if die c.\pressioii is al¬ 
lowable. • 

Proceed toward.s the village of Trawsfynydd, observing on oiir 
left Harlech mountain, on one side of which, though concealed 
fioiii our view, stands the castle of that name, leputed one of 
the finest mins in Wales. We lament that it was too inTich out 
of the loutc we hud chosen to visit it. Several otlicT mountains 
of the most i ocky and rugged aspect ajrpear jd in the circiimfe- 
reiicc. In a diive of several miles, we saw only few patches of 
oats and rough grass, with houses or i ather cots piled up of the 
shapeless stones of the vicinity. These, however, were “-fevv 
and far between.*’ Even sheep and cattle were thinly strcw'ed. 

*Make a short halt at the jmblie-housc in Trawsfynydd, where 
we bud more difiicnlty in finding water for onr horses dian die 
trifling i efreslimcnts ave wanted for oui pelves. Welsh only is 
spoken here. Seveqfl females ciouded voimd ns to offer stock- 
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in^ i6rWl€. 'the landlady, tHoiigh felie «*idfcr«tood no Ehglfsh, 
from Her being uwd to sec an occasional stranger, acted as a kind 
of intet'preter. She seemed to entertain a very high opinion of 
her ale, and pieswd us to taste it. VVe bad, howcVei, discon* 
tinued its use, where porter could possibly be piocuitd, and 
it was seldom in tovitis but that acceptable liquor could be 
had 

lieyond this village, patches of oats, coaise grass lay fit for the 
acytht and some iiatiiral oaks iiiteimixed with locks and stones, 
wbuli seem as if thev had fallen fiotn heaven in a shower, die 
seen all aioiind us; vihi'e in the distance m fiont Use stupetKloiis 
hills, sill mounted by Snowdon, not >€t divested of his veil of 
clouds, and fill the miiid and the ev c vv ith the various masses and forms 
'which tluy pieseiit. ITiough at a considerable distance, then im¬ 
mense magnitude, and the Idvouiablt effects of l^hl and shade, 
biinq them almost immediateI\ iindei oiii view. 

Ill the course of this stigc, v\e obsrived a j>oor woman dip¬ 
ping a child nito a biook stiongly tmctuied with non, as was 
visible ft urn the 00/11 ig of tJie water on the sides of theioad. 
Fiom hci dipping it a ceitiiin number of time«i, we coik hided 
she was pertoimnig some stuperstitioiis iite oi observanci'; 
blit wc had no oppoituiiity of satisi)ing our cunosity in this 
respect. 

The load now makes a detcimimd depcent to the v-ale of Fes- 
tiniog, and eutcrii.g defile's amidst woods and roe-ks, we soon 
reach the village of iSlaciitwiog, where there is a toleialily good 
inn; and passing an ext client biidge ovei the Dwvi>d, by a 
iiioik late ast i nt come to Tan-} Bwkh, at whose pleasant mn we 
Btt'i jtfl lo dnimi. Heie we foiiml two Cambndgt' gcnric'ineti, 
who had hist fallen in with us at Biecoii, and uftex-waids on se¬ 
veral paiJs of oiii journey, though jiedestiians, ai rived before us. 
They hackciosstd the mountains by a iicaiei loute. 

Fiom the mn, where several ineffectual manoeuv'res vVere 
played oft to detain us foi the iiiebt, as they did-not happen to be 
frill of company at this time, we hud a delightful view of the 
vale of Festiiiiog, which is mentioned by lord Lvttelton in such 
raptmous teims, and has been ch^scribe'd with due piaise by Mr. 
Piatt and odicrs. It is watered by the Dwvryd iivci and otiier 
»maJl streams, which fall from tlic bounding hdk, and unite with 
the foinier. At the bottom of the valley, which is only about 
thi ee miles long and one broad, the Dwyiyd lecf ives the tide, 
and expfflidii into a wide channel c'alled Tnietli-Byx'iian, and flow¬ 
ing through the sandy estuary of Traeth Bach, lalis into the bay 
of Cardigan. . In the meadows here some were engaged in ciit- 
tiug, otk^ in lunriiing hay; and the eiidpBilReiit of the sjtotji 
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from which all disfigwwibfe objicM are exchtded, added fd the, 
btistle of rustic empk^itietit, threfi^ t At^citiMiofit o»er the scene, 
aiid aitiiost hK’lmed us to jotter beyond the tiide that we jitdgcd. 
it prudent to. proceed. Tan-y Bwich hull, tlw seat Of Mi*. 
Oakley, overlooking the svtcet vale <rf Festiniof^, is picturesquely, 
placed, well vi'ooded, and one of tl^ most delightfUl residences 
tliat can becoTK;eivcd. 

This place i.s eighteen miles from Dolgellau; and at setthlf 
out in the mornitig we had resolved to sleep at Beddgelert, which 
is between eight and nine miles farther,. ^dUgh charged teW, awd' 
probably it is not much less than that cfi-stance. Parties, however, 
WCTe mentioned ste having left Tan-y Bwlch before us W'ith the' 
same intention; and we were given to understand, that dildet 
such circumstances, it would be impossible to proCttrC lodging. 
Perceiving the motive, vw were not deterred; aitd after reslir^ 
about tw(j hours, we tndei’ed the horses to be got ready, ana 
resumed our tour. 

A riipitl a.scent from Tan-y Bwlch, with oak groves on the left, 
and a bold acclivity on the othei* hand, takes tlS to tire top of att 
cinineiicp, from whence we caught a glimpse of Ciickicth castle 
e(i one side, and of Snowdon on the other. 

‘ Tile st)il for many mile.s is poor and gravelly, dnd the roCkS 
appeared from tlicir burnt colour, a.s if they had borne the action 
of fire; but chemist.s ascribe this to the air acting upon the irdh, 
W'ith which they are iiiqn-egnatcd. Slate had either disappeared, 
or had been of such a mixed character, that it was difthrult to 
recognize it; but in this drive it was again discovered of the ihicst 
colour and the most beautiful te.xture. 

In the bogs in this alpine tract saw plenty* of. the Laircastrhiti' 
asphodel and Dutch myrtle. 

Transitions were extremely rapid, which origitiated from the 
road being obliged to take a winding direction amotig the ihUSses 
of rocks, continually tbreftteniug to intercept our progress; but 
the prevailing character of the country wws uiiHornily the. same: 
naked and lofty mountains in Uie distmicc, and in the foreground 
sc.atteietl rocks, sometimes shaded by fern or varied by a feW 
stunted oaks, and frequently producing notfaiifg but the lichena 
that covered them. 

Come in si^t of Traeth Mawr, a level track of sea marshes, 
extending to the vicinity of Pont Aberglasslyh, and foi-ming an 
irregular outline, according as the mountains advance or recedd 
from the coast. Just as wc turn an angle of this track, thd 
Scenery becomes, inexpressibly grand. Snowdon towers sublime 
amidst his subject mountains, still capped with clouds; while 
rocks and precipitts, vast, shapeless, and impending over the road 
in the most frigh%ul manner, till die rniod with aWe and wonder. 
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Yet steril as this district is, it is not wholly tiiiiiihabited. In 
sheltered .recesses among the gigantic rocks, which line the road, 
. and sometimes on their very tops, cottages arc erected, and little 
. spots reclaimed for potatoes, the only vegetable on which the 
'rlnelsh peasantry seem to set any valiie. Certain it is, however, 
' diat the proprietors of the soil, or rather of the rocks, might not 
«ti)y embellish their estates, but enrich their posterity, by drop- 
|Hng acorns in suitable places; as oaks grow spontaneously in 
many spots equally as uupi oinising as those under ermsideration, 
which still remain u blot on the face of nature, and apparently 
< shut out from her care. Wherever fern and heath grow, there 
; oaks might be expected to thrive. I'liis hint is intended for the 
pr^rictors of laud! 

Enter a narrow rocky pass properly secured towards the de¬ 
clivity; a circumstance which 1 mention 'with pleasure, and 
which we witnessed in many instances in this part of the coun¬ 
try. Here oaks began to sprinkle and diversify tlic rocks; a con¬ 
vincing'proof, tliat they might be reared with advantage in other 
situations of a similar description. 

. , Irlitlierto the roads had been tolerably good, and were con- 
. ducted 'with much taste; but about three miles from Beddgclert 
they became*so rough, narrow, and steeu/that we were all oblig¬ 
ed to alight and walk. This neglect is the more culpable, as 
tlie materials are excellent, and greater didiciiltii s in many places 
'• have been removed than present themselves on the spot I allude 
to. A single blast of gunpowder would sometimes remove a 
rock that eiicioachcs too much on the carriage-way, and throw¬ 
ing materials into a hollow which had been taken from a rise, 
'Would iu many places render those roads excellent, which ace 
now almost impassable. 

TheTractli Mawr appears now’ to be hemmed in on every side 
by grotesque and majestic rocks, amidst which we descend to tlie 
Pont Abergiasslyii, which unites Caernarvon to Merionethshire. 
It consists of a single arch, wiiicli springs on both sides* from a 
|)roJecting rock impending over the.stream, which latter works 
Its noisy way amidst huge stones and rocks, but without the 
. niagniiiccnce of cascades to please the eye, or the uncertain pro¬ 
fundity of the Monach to appal the heart. But, if the water 
here has a tan^r character than at the Devil’s bridge in Cardi- 

f anshirc, an^lif the bridge itself is less sublime, what words can 
hud to describe the majesty of the accompaniments! Below 
the bridge is a celebrated salmon-leap, w'here we saw men stand¬ 
ing with spears, to strike at such lisUes as might come within their 
reach. Above it, w’e contemplate a pass so narrow and so grand, 
that the mind is awed as we enter it. Bugged ptn-pendicular rocks, 
about seven or eight hundred feet in height, me ou botli sides. 
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without the smallest verdure to shade tlieir asperities;* while the 
bottciin allows only a spare for a brawlins; torrent, and a narrow 
road cut out of the cliff, and winding to the right ol the stream. 
Along this singular road, and uiniil^t objects the most strikii^ 
I had ever seen, we drove towards the hotel at Beddgclert, plca> 
saiitly situated on the left of the road, where the pass has ex¬ 
panded to a little plain, round which several cottages and farma 
are scattered, enriched on all sides by rocks and mountains, ex¬ 
cept wheic a deiile allows a passage towards Bettw's and Caer¬ 
narvon. So fonnidahle indeed is the pass of Pont Abcrglnks- 
]^n, and so easdv would a small luunbcr of men oppose aii im¬ 
mense host one e cooped into this detile, that we were no longer 
at a loss to account for the lesistaiice the Welsh made in this 
pait of the country to the invaders, who at different periods as¬ 
sailed them. 

At this se.ison of the jear it would have been a prudent pre- 
caiitirn to have forwaided a messenger to secure lodgings at 
Beddgeleit, as there is only one house of accommodation here, 
and no other nearer than Caernarvon, though this is the grand 
route of travelhrs. Once more, however, fortune befriended 
us, and we found c\cclleiit lodgings at the Goat, an elegant 
new built bouse, with the appiopriatc motto under its sign, 
p V I a IA M L A p I* I H \; mif country is n roi k. 

Fiom hence an excursion is often made to the summit of Snow'- 
don, distant about seven miles, three of which may be taken on 
hoiscbatk. On eiiquiiing, how'cvor, we found that the easiest 
and most advisable point of ascent would be from the Saracens 
Iliad, a small public-house, about five miles off, on the road 
to Caernarvon, wheic a guide lesides, and the distance to the top 
of the inoiintaiii docs not exceed four miles, three of which a 
horse can tiavcl with safety. This detenniiicd our pnit} to adopt 
that route in pi efercnce to the other; and though only one of 
us had the n'soliition to think of attempting to be hold the sun 
rising fioin this priiicc of Welsh mountains, aud who politely 
yielded to the general wish, all were anxious to devote the 
morning to the arduous task, and to prepare ouiselves for it 
by rest and lefreshmcnts in the inoniiug, before we left the 
hotel. 

The gentlemen whom we had met more than once, were again 
arrived here before us, and occupied an adjoining parlour. While 
supper was getting ready, one of them, who was an excellent 
performer on the German flute, which foi med part of his vi¬ 
aticum, went out into the area before the house, and produced 
some of the sweete|t notes that were ever heard in the vale of 
Bcddgeicrt. The evening was calm, and the siii rounding eclioea 
‘rom the hills reverbenited the notes so as to form a concert from 
4ii single iiistruir .nt. 
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At snppfi- we had the company of a gaitleman just arrived 
from Ireland, who was proceeding to Tenby, the place of )iis rr- 
. sidence, and who favoiiroil us W'ith comparative statements of tliu 
advantages which South Wales enjoyed over the 1101 them divisMii 
of the priiieipalhy. ffe confirmed, from his ov\n knowleclj*-’ 
observation, several extraordinary customs which i'\i«.t sum*-.' il'*' 
,Walli:ms, recorded by tourists, particularly by JHfv. Prat^ : 'n’t 
streiiglhem'd njy conviction of the truth of the ()]>inion I i< ci . 11 - 
ready formed, tliat few persons 1 each luiige\ itv in tins cc^in o ^; but 
on Jthe contrary, that great niimb('i s are cai 1 i( d of2‘ in carh } <>nth by 
pulmonary consumption, 'j’he air here in winter is too .h 'i(* lor 
COtjtstiUitions of any delicacy; and coiUinuallv climbiu'' me < spices 
aiid rooiuitaiiis brings qu a sjutting of blond, wliicu ( • if.icntly 
terminates in the most fatal and mo.st iTielaiicho1> of ;.u iunnan 
maladies. 

^J’he landlord bei'e, who has the mciitof paying cAer\ possible 
attention to his guests, and ever waits on them, wb< n tiie female 
who usually discharges Ujis office, is otherwise i'»isred, informed 
us that Sir Pobrit Williams, M. P. for die c'lunty, a man re¬ 
spected and beloved by all who know him, and with whom 1 ha\c 
had the happiness to sjkikI «onie agm .iblc h-Mrs; as captain of a 
corps of \ohmteers, called the Simwdou ib-ngeis, ’ lately had 
them rcvM'Weil on the top ol that inoiintuin, when, to the aslonisli- 
nieiit of strangers, they pci formed their mameuvres and evolu¬ 
tions w'itii as much piccitiioii and iiidiii'u uice, ai if they had been 
•11 level ground. 

BEDDGEl.ERT AM) ITS ENVIRONS. 

Jtlltl 9,0. u ITHKRTO we had been favoured witJi such fine 
weather, that in die course of twelve days, and travelling early 
and lale, wc had never once liad occasion to unfurl our iuubrella>^ 
on accoimt of the lain, though we hud sometimes done so to 
shield 11 s from'the sun; but this moiling, when we got up at an 
rally hour, as had been agreed on, wc Iiad the mortification to 
find that a deep ini.>l hung on the lulls, aud that there was every 
indication of' a wet day. 'J'lie night had been excessively hot and 
sultry; and whcthei I'lom this cause, or the confined situation of 
this romantic place, all of. us complained of languor and depres- 
aiun of spirits. Finding it impossible to ascend Snowdon with 
any cliauce of enjoying its land-scapcs, we resolved to wait* here 
till we saw how the day would tarn nut; and while my friends 
revisiied Pont Aberglasslyn, in order to fish for salmon, I 
walked round the narrow limits of the \ale of Beddgelert, and 
picked up w'hal iucideolal iiiformuliou my V^pportunities would 
•allow. 



VALE OF JJEDftGELERT. 



Fii this little plain is. nn nliiuisit exlumsted turbary, but.still; 
some peat and tiirf are dug "i'hc best land lets at tweidS^^’ 

sliillings an acre; but the avi‘ra,;(' of the neighbourhood is frojoi^ 
half a crown to five shilling'!, with iinliniiled right of commo^ 
on the mountains, which produce little to the nouiinal proprie-f; 
tor, except where niine.s have been discovered and w'orked to, 
advantage. Several attonpts have been made to procure cop¬ 
per ne.ar Pont Abergla.sslyii, but the ore is not reckoned very 
ricli. Similar triaU ive bet'ti made near the very summit of Snyw» 
d m, as wi'll as amoii',' the ollur mountains, and not wholly'with¬ 
out .success; but Angi.'.sc ;!, for the richnes.s and value of its cop¬ 
per, is.slill uniivaile.l. It can scarcely be doubled, however, that 
several vahitibli' meteJs are conccalLd in tlio bowels of tliese 
steril regions. Nolliiiig is made in vai;:: and where nature has 
been most unproiiilious externally, she often contains bidden 
trea.sure.', which compimsate for her other defcct.s. 

I'Aainined the ii eit littK' church of Bcddgelcrt, with a sbgie. 
bell ill il.s stc.’jile, as is u.siial in Wales, except m towns. Tra- • 
dition says, tliat it v.:ts erected on the spot wiiere Llew-ellyii I 
rai'-ed a tomb to tise ni; mory of hi.s favourite grey-lioUiid, which .' 
still aives uauie to Ivillage. The story of tliis dog savours ' 
of tlwi mar' I Mou'f, and I w ill not detain my reader.^ to repeat it. 
Here ouci' a m')i: i;4eiy, one of the oldest religious house.S 
in Wales; and at no gre.jl da.t'uici' up the vale of Gwy-nant is, 
a lofty roelv, called !.)inas i'lmrvs, whereVoitigcni is supposed to 
Iiav<‘ !et!('; U (i and secured Itiiiiself, i fUM' he found the impolicy of 
cali'iiig ill ihe ircaciu rous Saxons, who were first his auxiliaries 


and then his masters. 

Ill this perMiibnlation, 1 had to regret that many of the rocks 
which .'urioimd Heddgelert, which had once beeu covered with 
oaks, .from |lie effects of dissipation or a w ant of ta.ste, are now 
con'igned to the axe. ^ne propiielor, liowcver. isrnisiiignew 
pl.uitations on his estate; and it i.s to be wished,.that others 
may imitate .'iiich a hmd.iblc cxam])le. We have undoubted evi¬ 
dence, that Snowdonia was once a forest: at present, c.\ccj>t in 
the vales, scarcely a tree is to bi' seen, 

'i'he goats, which are less niinu ions than wc expected to liiid > 
them, and which generally keep in the most inaccessible parts, 
of the mountains, are said to be very dcstrnctivo to young tr^ecs,^' 
by barking them in winter, and browsing them in summer, Ihejr 
sometimes descend during nielit into the vales, and commifethek 
depredations; hence, though private properly, they are .pro-, 
scribed in many places, and killed without mercy. I saw several ’ 
men with each goat on his back coming down from the , • 
mountains, but could not learn for what purpose they been 
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MUght. Wherever they abound, the> increa«c the beauty of the 
Ai^cape; and I vculd rts»r\in, but not eitirpite them 
Purchase ^ a frw rry^nls, S^r which a»p found prt tty plenti- 
Mly in Snowdonia, of lh« widow of the late (;uidc tiom Bed- 
^eieit. dhehid i tohnblc collection of civstils, spar«i, and 
Dtnerals; pic%<(i up b\ her late I nsh ind in his \ iiious i imhlts 
Inoiig the niou tuns, but none of them aTan^cd, oi paitiru- 
^ fly ciunms. Tliey serve, howevii, to .inuise loiteicrs it thi> 
solitary pi ICC, and a few slnllin‘ 5 s aiennt ill espend d in pu- 
cl&asing some of them isaun loiid I d pu*^, ind is in in- 
touragemrnt to nvihtv and hone t iidu t y A widow wiMi a 
wung family hn ihi i\s clnuns to attcnti m nid it hi ins hu 
QU^bahd in ^onu nu i n f' tdl a r ilvi t<\^iis to > tii qiiLiit joui- 
lieya up S.iowd i.i, which thiew him into i tliclim 

The }o ng womdi in this put of du louiil)) hive i pctnli 
aiity m w*^ iriii^ hi u L s^oekin^s w ithont lect, t vi (pt i lo( j) p is 
Sing otrer the sti nd toe, whicli kiips lliem in then pine We 
.observed sevt'ai icmalcs passing and it-pasanj;, with baskets on 
their baclis fastened b} a^rap ovei then shouldiis, and t nivin 
Jbsaiy loads of turf foi then vvmtu fud In fit, il i womm 
perfoim many ot tlie ino't liboiioas clhic , wm e ilu piin, in 
places wbeie thcic aic n< ithci miiif s noi in inul (tines s miiti i 
away then tim^ in ill lu^s, or inuddh llun Innuswiih ah, 
a heady peinitioua hquoi, which sdd i n i ucs with sti in cis, 
<^nd which kill miiiy of t le nitivcs e\( ly it n 

Tlie state of J;ht .itin ispheic still to bulihid ui itt inpt 
ascend bnovvdon, each of us uiiu til ourstKt's iccoitiin; to oiu 
respective tastes, in hopes that when the snn itadif d the iiitn 
dian, the day would take some dt Ui mined di uaett i It did so, 
for about noon, the i iins begin to tall m toiicnt , iiulwc no 
longer entertained the thought or tin viish of quittiiM, oui pt 
sent comTortable quartets. A gdillciuaii, hmcvii, who Ind 
come to Bcddgdcit with an intention of astrnding Snowdon 
from thence, was detcimined not *o Ik disippomted by tlit wc i 
thei from his desigh, thoiigh lit mu t hive known to i cti- 
tainty, that he could see nodini^ muri fiom the suimnit of (he 
inoiintcain th 111 if he iciitaiiit li qiiictlv in hi chanibii In spite, 
hovvtvei, oftveiv ohoidc of this kind, ht ‘•it < ut ou to >t witli 
umbielli ovtrhis ht id, aCco.npinitr by tlu iclnctint giiidt , 
fwbile the lain descemhd iii s*i ims, and tlu innb foitcd down 
to the very foot of the liiPs To usi his own tspicss )ii, h" w i^ 
resolved to piocctd, even if it should ram c.its md dtigs ” How 
^ far he was gratified, I an iiuxblc to coiqictiu , c'ttpt fiom 
ji^circiim&rlairt' s, init tint lu itcxivtd i tliort m<Ji dunchiiis:, and 
that hc^vill probably me is qicuce h' t ica i to iciiicinbii 
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S^o^vdoll for some time, can be little doubted. Nothing 
bo more ridiculous than the vanity of having it to say, we hsi^ 
dune something, when that ^lon 1 ethillg is neither necessary nol 
nsciul.i. To bid deliance to common sense and to the common^ 
maxim of the world, imrely to excite the wonder of fools,’’ 
and the laughter or the pity of tlie wise, is the most contempti'- 
hle ifnihiiion that can actuati* the human mind. It appear^ from 
incon^t stiblc evidence, that of numbers, who at different tiniest < 
have toiled up Snowdon, not one in three ha\e enjoyed a clear'i 
and uniiitenupred view fiuin its top; and many iiave with dif- 
liculty been able to distinguibh the guide, who was walking only' 
a few [laees before them. 

Making a merit therefore of wliat we considered as prudence, 
w'e not only relinqui'-lied the thoughts ot an ascent, but also of. 
jirocccding to Caerii.nvon, anxious aswe all were to reach that 
place, in the txpectalion of hiiding leiKrs at tlie po^t-office. 
fihledl we vveie ihankful that we had obtainefl siicii conlfor^blc 
lodgings and ei\i! attendants, and resolved to make the best of 
i1m‘ advantages which the situation fiiinishcd. 

The must icnuiikable incuh'iit that fell under our tiotice in 
the allernooii ol‘ this day, when \\c were in search of any kind 
of advouturc tliat would bestow a temporary amusement, w'as, 
the arrival of a paity, in a post-chaise, of two gentlemen and as 
many ladic«, three of whom were lame: yet all were animated 
alike with the ambition of hopping up to the top of Snowdon; 
:1nd because they could not have that satisfaction on account of. 
the rain, tlicy spent their time in social di inking and singing, 
till tliev had scarcely uiiioiig the four a leg to stand ou^ or a 
toiiguo to uiliculate avvoicl. 

niaile a sumptuous din.ier here, chiefly on salmon, which 
is soiuLtiniLS sold so low as three farthings u pound, though the 
average price is about 4d. Fish indeed is the greatest blessing 
that belongs to Wales; for meat is as dear us in England, and 
tiieivfoie seldom falls to the lot of the poor. Our charges at 
lii_ddgelert weic veiy model ate; and though vve regretted being 
toidined wheic so little was to be seen, we were peifectly sa« 
tislied with our cnttiluinincul. 

FROM BF.JDnuLLERT TO SNoW'DON AND CAERNARVON. 

Jil/i/ 2 ]. Ji^sARLY this morning, the rain continued to dcseend, 
in toil cuts; and the streams which we could have passed about 
four and twenty hours ago witliout w'ettiug our feet, werenow svvell- ^ 
ed to iivcrri, while cascadis we re formed in every ravine and pre--‘i| 
cipice of the hills. Our prospect indeed was sufficiently gloomy, 
and our pl in of opeiaiioii'! was again disconcerted: but as what = 

2 
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,18 violent seldom lasts long, wo anticipated fairer weather before 
noon; and by the time nchad breakfasted, we had the satisfac¬ 
tion to see the clouds breaking in all diicctiuns, and drawing 
rbupd file tops of the hi'.he t inoiintains. In some places a fleecy 
InahUc was thrown ovei the l.[„lu i slopes, whicli waved w ith c\c\y 
breath of wind; and the sini c crasionally shooting a gleam 
through the gloom, gave a new and biiliiant contiast fo ob¬ 
jects. 

• Under such circumstances wc resumed our journev to Caer¬ 
narvon, keeping along the ba^vS oi Snowdon, which in this* 
quarter are detached locks ami in is--) hills. Some oats and grass 
were growing mar the load; but sterility, v hicli no ait of man 
Can conquer, picvaih d as fai as the ese tould u\'( h. 

Passed the small lake <»f lil^u y Cadt i on the h It, environed by 
grotesque masses of locks; and soon aftci turning to the left, en¬ 
ter ?i narrow vale, niicl diivc along the side of JdynCwellyii, a 
very pretty lake, nc.ul} opposite to the eeiilio of whidi stands the 
Saracen’s Tlead, kept b) the Snowdon guide. 

Here wc were induced to stop, though s ppenanees were still 
unfavourable, in hopes that the mists which still hung thick on 
Snowdon might clear away as the sun leached the ineiidiaii, and 
allow? us at last to ascend the gloiy of Nuilh Wales, with some 
'chance of being giatified by lie landscapes it aifoids. The 
guide has the commeiHl of tb«te f:in..ll pOi.j.s, wliuli we bar¬ 
gained for at 0 ^. each, ncaih then value; and v^e found that tlie 
customary com])Hnient to hiinsclf was hali'-a-guiiica moie, be¬ 
sides the cvpencc ol hiiing a ‘fi\«nt to hold the ho.ses, when 
theHteepriess ol the ascent icmltis it impos‘^ihle to lule any far¬ 
ther, which is nnlv within liali a mile of the inoimlain’s top. 

Filled {ip the inteival oi iNjiectatioii in walking along the 
'banks of the lake, whuh is aboi.t a mile long and a quaitei of a 
a mile ill bicudlh. It is very deep in some parts, and produces 
trout and ghur* ’riielatleiwi wcic inloimed, is can„ht only in 
one spot, and for a veiy few days aunn.illy, about the end of De¬ 
cember. 

A projecting rotk in i/iie jdace backs Uyn Cwcllin in a veiy 
grand stile; bat the gdiuJ sctnciy is naked and unintert sling , 
at least it appealed sq lo u*, eiei loped us disluiit objects w tic 
in moving fogs, 

From the Saracen’s Tlead, the 'iM-ent to the summit of Snow-. 
don is only four miles; and a toad fiom thence has lately bien 
made to bring down the coppei oic on sledges, which is found 
at a great height in the mountains. These sledges, diawn by 
two horses, will carry six hundred weight; and wc .‘'aw' an old 
man of sevemty, who is daily employed with a couple of pooi 
animals in this toil ome occupation. The old man seemed astli- 
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nntic, and A^tll 1 c miglit, for had not his lungs been uncommonly 
strong, he could not ha\e stood so much climbing for half the 
tune that h appears to have done. 

1 he ffuide, w ho w as not quite disinterested m his opinion, 
iftn being lepeatcdly appealed to, dcclaied, that he thought 
llu suiiiiiiJt of Snoudon, oi Y Wjddla (the conspicuous) would 
l)( tier ^10111 clouds bcfoie v\c uaclu I it, and accordingly, 
1 I ^ ill I 111 such i slo k of icficshiiunis as the little inn af- 
*01 I 1 , Mc set oil’ in i M iiid CIS Icade, full of the bonders we 
\ K to behold, In nigii not sv’tliout a mixture of fear of dis- 
i>, )iiiMn«.nt \\ ( li id scaicely, Iiowcvei, gamed the fust ascent, 

(11 Mis-lx gill to glow faint and giddy, and as I was 

Jrss (.lUli SI t c ih 111 cithci of the othei ffcntleiiicn, I lequested 
t! t \ (cid, aid giVc me in accuiate iccount of their 

t [) (ilio’i, M nil I eiigia d to tike caie of the lad) till their 

Him 11 III s* oil tunc, I hid the salisficlion to see her per- 
ftell M ( o\ ) lid IS wi, obsLi'cd inuinbei of pci sous pour- 
n g iiotn ln< hills in ev(_iy drier tion, ind til mg then couise along 
the bi n of the ciiniPiiec on which ivC stood, b) \iay of filling 
lip on tiini. Wo Its lived li )oin the tnin, in hopes that we 
m ,lu stf i roiigicgitioii of Jiimpeis A civil old mvin fiom 
1 i iiiirvop, whom we h ul sten phyiiig thr fidille it the little 
11111, ai fl \ f ) |.o’i. Fiiglisli, now jmit tills, and infoiined us, 

th it i n 1 w IS to b 111 11 at a near house, whieh he pointed 
tint, 111(1 t t ,ii Ills i'<s mbhng weic of th it fan itical class 

ot Mtl’iod t wh ) oet i i ni illy beti i) the utmost extravagance 

dm Mi_j tl t 1 d( votions 

.’u t IS \ e I lutd It till pi ct of asseiiibl), whith waswretehe 
111’ < t' pit 1th 1 was beginning sti ict, siiiioum' 

bj s m It CIS s pos ib'y could bi ejowded iito the ho\^, 
OI (t 11 11 (nou^li to t it li tha sound of his voirt He de- 
livcKtl i pi V 1 w th gu it itivoui iiid fluency in the Welsh 
I luui^e, thi 11 li) nil w -> sung, and aitci that another prayer 
an I 1 hymn piitti'id <hi si mon. 

I hoi 'i 1 scaittlv kx V a woid of what wa-. said, I was 
pit >• (1 witli iht pit uhci am 11111(1 ind tl « devout dt poitment 
of his he n i lit w is i v u b( Imk ng m n, with the ge¬ 
nt id j)i]( cnipltx )ii ct islt (i oi tavloi, ail I teitainly 

‘•pol t with in 1 q • s, th * t m iced us he w..s iii eai- 

IX t 'i 11 ( , \ 1 It Wtiacvid* 1 , ]) the d p ii 1 piotiacted 

gio 11 ( 1 h s 111 u 1 (t th It he w s c ij able of t e>t i>g a cor- 
•iy(*-pni leii‘ li lii)», in olheis ’ Id a smaU bih’e in his left 

h lid, ( I tn 1 low da the t oiigrt • i icii as if tlisplivnig the au- 
thni'voi \ 1 t h lx spo'(, i I I’n i iiit,.rtat i its promises 
aim ti H i tliC iidit hand I _ x tv d, an I, iii si ou, his 
whoK n ,i t lud teuo i were y i ei eiilated Co'in.rianil atteu- 
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tion* I no longer wondered at llie influence tliese illiterate 
teacl^ers acquire over hearers slill more illiterate; and as 1 fou¬ 
nder it, fas'est ct ab hoste doccri,” I could wish tlrat the clergy 
of the cslablishcc? church would imitate the warmth and encigy 
-which is so successful among the Methodists. What tftccts 
i would not result from Icaruiug, talents, and animation! To per¬ 
suade olhtMs, wc iniist show that we are persuaded ourscKes. 
A dull inoMotoiiy soon becomes iiresoinc; and if a congrega¬ 
tion feel their pastor lahonring as at a task, his aigunicnts nill 
ha\e little weight to confirm or to reclaim. 

Among th( se j)eoplc j)r:m'rs and psalni-sing’ng appear to con¬ 
stitute the greatest jiarl of the service. This arrangement too 
is extremely judicious, being well adapted to the class (jf pt r- 
sons who attend tl'.em; most of wlujm arc much less likely to 
"be influenced by argument than by devotional exercises, in ul'.ich 
they can join. 

I confess 1 should ha\e been gratified to Ikp. o !)ad an ocular 
demonstration of the fanaticism ol'jinn ping, with uhicli liie ser¬ 
vice i^ometimes concludes; the place, however, was loo eiowd- 
ed and loo small to allow' of such an exercise; and for the sake 
of sound religion and souinl sense, i :nn glad to hi ar that this 
practice begins to decliuo. The followers of Wc&th'y, who arc 
■ certainly the most rational body of Milhodisls, begin to have 
the.ascendency over the di'“i l[>li .s of \\ hilfieid; and in time they 
will piobably supersede tiieiii. 

Finding that tlie .‘■iniicc was protracted longer than we w i.Mied, 
wc retired a few' paces fioni tin* meeting, and, seated on a .stone, 
J wrote the .siibsoquent lines, which were inspired by my re- 
ocelli di.siippoinlment and b\ tin; religious cxercise.s 1 bad been 
attending. - 


.‘'vownoN ! ihv ci'ldy he;|;lits in vain 
A\’illi lluneiiiisi lieu.:L I to gam. 

M'oo priiuil to sink, locr'.e to soar, 
t lo\r I lie smooili amJ leu'l slmi-p; 

'J'lir<)n‘:li InV; uould kre|) tlif phuiiril road, 

And only iiiounl lo meet my Cod. 

Tin .s(' lines I read to my amiable friend, and she participaU • 
very siiiccixly in the seniinient tliey expre'^sed. 

On icturning to the Saracen’s Head, wc found the oUl mm 
wlioin J liave mentioned before, plating again on hi.s flddie to a 
coni.pany of idleis. We could distinguish Rule liritaniiia and 
Crazy .lane; but the tunes W'ere principally Welsh. In England, 
it would be reckoned a profanation of the sabb'.uh to play or to 
sing in public; but among those mouulainceis, musi;: is never 
out of sea.sou. 
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lii ft.iir hours and a . half from their settin*^ out, our friends, 
who h:ul ascended Y Wyddfa returned, amply recompensed, 
as tliey tlioi^^ht, for the toil they had undergone. But as one of 
them favoured me with minutes of lirs expedition, which were al- 
tf.vwards enlarged by oral communication, [will allow him to speak 
lor liine-elf, sensible that the spectator alone can gi^e a just 
ond -ivid description of what must Iiavc powerfully struck the 
fanev. 


ASCF.NT OF SNOWDON. 

For the first mile and a half alter we began to ascend fjom 
tbe guide’s liouse, \vc travelled over a boggy turf, extremely 
s.Miinpy, and to a stranger, unsafe. When we advanced so far, 
l\:at part ot the mountain wliicli was then in sight, assumed the 
deeiclod ligure of a cone, a’F.I bf'came much inoro ciidiciiit of 
so much so, tliat it co’ud only he cfi'ected on borse-back-, 
b;, proct'cilnig in a :^ig-zag direction along a beaten tracJ, cuin- 
pioscd of slaty mateiials, on wliic'i we continued climbing for 
iieai ly half an hour. 

“ By this lime, w'o snpjiosed that wc had almost readied (he 
apex of the mountain; but so \ arions arc the shapes which this 
immense object assumes from the diifcicnt points of view, that 
•the mind is oficn perplexed and dissatisfied with the dcci'ptions 
whicli t!i«' eye has w ilnesaeri. 

“ Though the mists had hitherto bi cn floating round us, our 
guide jnogiiosticaled our (iivd sncccs.i, and that we should he 
rewarded I'or oar perseverance, by having a clear view of o'ljccts 
in a slioit space, hlis prediction was right: the wind rose, and.’ 
a : M e procetuled, lifted up the canopy of clouds by degrees, as 
if nnwiliing to disclose at once the wonders which were gr;;- 
dually unfolding theniselve..-; to our admiring and astonished or- 
of sight. In proportion as we advanepd, the mists receded; 
and (he jioint wi.icli viC h:id li'.-fire eonsidired as tin; (erniiua-• 
fioM of onr joio'iir-v, was only (iie (!r;t sta.lion th it < oc.ld he s',>cn 
from below, and lav not V'uv far bevonJ what onr goidc very jo- 
cnlarl’',' o.illed the tf.alf-'vvay hhaise. 

'i'he gromi'l was now '-ovcic'! willi a haau'ifiii ine.'^s; tMif; 
ai'.d for another mile ti:e acclivity was inore ger.l;*', hli at l.i-.f 
■". e reached one of ih-.: most sublime sceex s we had ini’r beheld. 
l)n leoking towards tbe south end wist, i'm bay of Caeniaivon, 
ti e i''lo’of Angie sea, and the Irish sea, boiinded by the \v iiAlow 
“Imonntaiiis, presented an expansive and fine ly varied picture to 
fin' e^e. 'J’hc isle of ^fan vvas likewise d.miy diseeiticd in the 
bine, expanse; and (he? bcuutifiil bay of Caifiigan with it.-, in- 
fiented shore”', and all the intervening ineniKains, lake’s, -luJ 
jivLio, were spreiul out like a map belorc c.i\r cm.ijitnred view. 
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On the east and part of the north quarter, the mists still inter¬ 
cepted the'sight of objects; and in a very few mimites, by ihe 
tolling of the clouds, all that wo had seen before \aiiislied like 
enchantment. Dining the sjliorl time, hov\ever, that we en¬ 
joyed the siin, the \aii<)iis efiecls of liirht, shadow, and culoiiis 
produced by the clouds passingo\er dilfeieiit paifs, \\ei(‘ b(‘)oiid 
all description tine, and ga’ie us a very distinct idea of the ligurc 
of various objects. 

After contemplating the grandeur of the scenery as If.iigas 
the clouds and mists allow ed a distant piospect, the guidv in- 
lited us to advance a few steps failher, to behold a pie- 
cipice of neaiiy hve hundred yards, ,so pt rpcndictilar that it 
could not be appioaelud williout tenor, at the bottom of vliicli 
lie the two lakes, known by the names of Idyn Ci’as eiu) LKn 
JLIwydaW, the former reminkal)l(' for its decj) gm ii l.ni'. di r n d 
from its being imprepnakd with coppi>r, .‘>.)iiie iniin s orwlmu 
line its borders. This scene iiispin J fear inoie th: n | h a'ui. ; 
it might be called the siibiime of tenor; and I'ws -.i’ .ti n 
wa§ not a little increasid by the guide's rocil-.l t)f an an . .t 
which happened mar this .spot, about two yta’i ami a Ii.dl ,o, 
which I shall relate neaily in his own woiih, 

** On one .side of Snowdon, is a jdaee k n .nkable for the num¬ 
ber of bce-ljiv(s kept there; and a in iii ol ih • n.n le i f Ilowcil 
Williams, wlnmi we afUiwards >.r\ , 1 juni > bf » n p (;li•l^ed a jeg 
of honey from one of the ow m 11 ul ti.e.c I'liiltv u. c(i, was on 
Ills way to receiv<‘ it, and ahoni to ih'seiml Lh;s Mju ipiee by the 
dangi rolls winding tiaek, whiLli the miiuaa lij'.c «i.t, m ordei to 
r enable them to bring the ore to the top, for il.s (< tiM yance to tlie 
Caernarvon road. Alas! he had not de’-tvndi «1 i.i.en steps, be¬ 
fore the snow, which hud lately f.illeu in great quantities, pave 
way under his feet, and ho \va.s pircmitated to the bot'a-m, a 
distance of not less than four humh( d yards, and in sevcii.l jdaecs- 
absolutely perpendicular. Two of this man’s ‘a.soclatts hap¬ 
pening to pass this way a ftw niinutes altoj, an<l wlto kp.*w Ihs 
dcsthiatioii, on arriving at the sjiot, and behold-nu ins ti-iecs m 
the snow, CNclaimed ‘ Poor VV illiams! he inn->L be ila hctl to 
pieces.* 

" When the guide had reached .so far in lii- narrative, whiih 
froze us with liorror, and made us shrink hack hy an iinoluntaiy 
impulse, a dark cloud eiividoped us iniisinant'e, v, bil 'thi howling 
of the wind and the hoarse note of the tob, a lard fiequiuting 
these alpine heights, all conspired to give an additional iiiipK.^*- 
Sion to the .scene. 

The guide continued his recital, and informed us, that the 
men desccudnij with caution, in expectation of ditcovering the 
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Mangled remains oF their comrade, to their great astotiishmenl 
iound him on his legs, and in no respect materially injuied, ex^ 
cept tlmt he had torn his hands, though protected by worsted 
gloves, by catching at the points of the rocks which fell within 
Ins reach, and \iv Inch assisted to break his fall. So indilFerent 
^vas he indeed to the singular hoirois of his situation and bis al¬ 
most miiaculoiis pieseivatioii, that he evpicssed more concern 
for the loss of Ins jug than for the accident that had happened 
to himself. In fact, nothivig but the snow, which occasioned his 
slipping, could have saved him from destruction. 

** We now teamed that we had still half a mile to Sscend on 
the maigin of this frightful piecipice over loose stones, among 
which we were obliged to clamber, having previously left our 
horses in the care of an attendant. Another gleam of sunshine 
visited us, but it was speedily lost in the surrounding vapouis; 
and when we ailived on the apex of the mountain, which is only 
a few )(aids acioss, our vision w'as limited to a short dist'Uice, 
nor was theie any appaieiit piobability that the clouds would 
dispciso. Hcie we observed a small pile of stones recently 
thrown up by some intilloiy-rnciiemployed by government; and 
also examined aiiule c.rcular piece of masonry, aboutvtwelve 
feet in diameter, elected as a tciiipoiary shelter lor those whom 
curiosity might lead to visit Y Wyddfa. 

The only inconvenience we experienced on this lofty region, 
was an affection of the muscles of the face fiom the cold, and 
this was speedily icmovcd by rubbing them witli brandy. 

In a slioit time we (•escended to the spot wheie we had left 
our Cainbiian pomes, and remounting them, we soon icached the 
Saiacen’s Head, without any accident or memorable occur¬ 
rence.” 

Aly fiiends knowing niy attachment to botany, brought me 
‘omc plants wlnrh have bten frequently noticed as «row’ing on 
tlie veiy suimnit of Snowdon; and if they were pleased with 
theii expedition, 1 was not less’ so with the manner in which I 
had spent the inteival. I should in tins place obierve, that the 
peiprndiruhu height of Snowdon above the level of the sea 
IS roinputed et thiiteen hundred vard>>. 

It was ueaily five 11 the ufleinoun befoie wc'left the hoii*!e of 
the Snowdon guide on our way to Caeinaivon, distant seven 
mile*?, wheie we wcie to dine; and Ictling alicady die calls of 
hunger, we weie lillle disposed to loifer by the way, p.irticularly 
AS our hoiscs weie ficsh. 

Neai the outlet of LUn Cwcllyn, and fronted by a beelling 
nnd shajrgy loch of a peculiar chaiacfer, stands sweetly sheltered 
ii\a leccsS of the opposite hill, an elegant little iidiing-box, be 
longing to Sir Hubert VYilliaiuj, B>.it, The aecQUipauimeoU 
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of a mill bim] a cascade, the latter of which appears perfectly 
natural, though it has recehed some touches from ait, are ex¬ 
tremely happy, and lender the spot peeuliaily attractive. 

Beyond this the \alc expands, and the hills in the foreground 
and on the sides begin to .sink, a ciieuinstanee which tilled me 
with llie most pleasing emotions; for 1 was heartily tired of 
mountain .‘cenery, and its attendant sterility, which had pre\ailed 
for the last hundred inile.s. To be Iiennned in by mountains, 
and to behold nothing but rocks, ton cuts, precipices, and cascades 
ill endless succession, may for a .short time give pleasure to the 
stranger, from the mere eiicct of novellv; but the eye delights to 
dwill on milder .seeiies, and to eontemplate fertility and beauty. 

Pa.ss tlirougii the pleasant village of Bettws (hirmon ; and in 
this vicinity observe inereasiug cultivation and the labours of 
agriculture, winch had in a manner been .suspended bv the frowns 
of nature, in a "uat jiart of our Cambiiaii lour, 'riie countiy 
over Ml Inch the road now lay, was a succession of emineneei 
and dips, undulating hi a \eiy happy slilc; and the soil was 
rocky, but not unpioiluctive. On the lift, rose a very piclii- 
resipie mountain at .some di‘‘ance, ni'ar the sca-coast; but in 
front, the country was chninjiaign and t»pen for many miles, a fea¬ 
ture very rare in \\ elsh laiulscapi s. • 

The high lirounds in Anglesea, which are few in nuinher, 
uAd therelorc mo:e easily distinguishi (i, begin to appear as w'« 
advance; and hoin one of the cniini nci's in the road, the whole 
island lay stioteliLd out hko a map btfoie us; wliile the venera¬ 
ble and elegant lowers of Caeruaivon castle, aceording to tiie 
•waving of thegioiuid, sometimes emerged and sometimes le- 
tired from our .sight. 

Cross the little river Scioiil, and cntei Caernarvon, which stands 
sulllciently high above the .shore, though apparently lower than 
the country behind. It is .situated on the JNleiiai; and inde))end- 
ent ol its castle, tlic most beautiful and inagnilieent ruin that 
can be imagined, is by lar the haiulsoinest town that we bad seen 
in tbc piincipality. Nothing can be nirne lovely than its ae- 
compaiiiments; and vieie 1 inclined to retiie fioin the busy 
world, here above all ])1acc.sin Wales would I fix my resideiice. 
The streets, though ratlier naiiovv, as is common in foitided 
towns, are well pitched, and kept tolerably clean: llie hoiisc.s 
are neat if not generally elegant, and there is an air of fashion 
and politeness among the inhabitants, wboin vve found in their 
Sundavapparel, that marks some little intercourse with the rest" 
of mankind, and some knowledge of genteel life. 

Drove to the hotel, an excellent liguse built by the earl of 
Uxbridge, just at tlie extremity of the town towards Bangor, 
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ffnd commanditig, oi lather did command ^ome chaimino \r\\s 
o-t the sti and of the isle ot An«lesei V row of tiets, howiAei, 
on the opposite side of the load aie i ipidK iismu; to iii*^eicopt 
this diln^litful piospdt 'lh(^ \\(ie pHiittd, is \\». wcic mtorni* 
cd fioin prettj "ood nuthoiit), iii paitv picjudicc, and tfuv thine 
111 spite of public m didiclioii. f^\i.r\ pcisun wlio stops at this 
house I urn Ills tluii (\isUuce, and would bless the bla'it that 
Mould k\<I them witti tin ^louud. 

Behind tin hotil iisis a loilv ot immense m'ii*nitude .iiid 
hci^liX, whith apprus like t ^in ill island iii the ocean, as it 
^pilu^s up ai oiu ( horn thcpliin \cai it stands anotlici of 
inlciioi dinKOMons, but l)\ ni minis incoiibideiable I'rom 
ti • top to llu loinici IS a hiu buds cm \uw of tin town, the 
»jsth, tin "'linn, the isle o< Anj^lcsn, and on a verv 
ch 11 da , till N\ icklow mountiins inn be 1 millv di'.coMltd; 
mIiiU to till Cl *\\ lid f*!! niud i iiid i ipi, 0 Mi the Biitisli Alps 
I iiiiiiu to 111 sKiitomoK idv nit li^e Hi ic 1 ioimd some 
(’ll I 1 s pi lilts, I) It h ul not ii nine al tins tiiiie to pin sue nn cn> 

1 I N, < s till nioioi lit wht n diniu 1 was lobe lead} was quickly 
;i]q II K 111112 , anti wb t ii i id i ot i oin iinwisbid ioi. 

III II t iniiiiiiKU (i t Ml N\ il email,till niastei of die hotel, 
I)\ oiu oi Ills iiiilion , \ ho usiiles m i distant count}, 1 
AO >11 f id 1 'll If it lionii , in 1 I iiti 1111, into conve isatiou about 

nuifiiil nil Mil Ill I ]i ns to ^ lilt il' I tilt e that divided us. At 

till', p’u 1 lo l bt li,i e ph isuit ot bn bn^ iht‘(’i, which having 
sonii 1' 1 in to (\jK(l, 111 I fdh 1 nn mnul vith pit \ ions sol ici> 
tilth \ litin in I lo’t ihl\ p «. \t t Kh ‘•nl waited on us, 
ind I at it mud us mull b the dcc-kd tivilitv and qciUility 
of III I in 111 II IS, he won sil oel which wcie a good t\- 
< int foi 1(1' [Httii if 

Ji ll iMiiai^wt mil ijiet labiilition of the town, and as 
till wc illu \ IS fn.e It w IS I'iiii lati bcloit we icturned to 

oiii ni'i M e w ll il loiiiid tut a i lie, which h is been so often 

d( nlu 1, In u u ;k io i b ^oi .t i v ipul, Ijnt eeitaiuly nolhi’ig 
nn be fiiei tli in iS In ' uoo il tuinS spiinqiii.^ fiom massy 
to (I lithe lilies V in 1 ut iiispet tioii of its beauties, hoe- 
t\ci, w IS pt stponi d till ill■* in ii n , ai d wt Situtied oui dies 
with 1 -,ttiei ll >«iitvi} 

On nil adjoinaij^ n, w 1 1 i 1 1 i nt qin.’litn s ol henutiful 
'<^iUsi foi ixpoitition Sh I ol iliice oi tom hundred 
tons'bin tii t in conn up lit it v illi tin tide , and tline is a con- , 
ht Hit intt it o 11 s b tween tins pot ind liclinti 'Ihi teiiace 
walk inidei tin c isile \\alls, ahn-> tin baius ot die Mtnai, i one 
f,l die most be mtiliil pionu ii i *cs iii diC k lorn, and it was well 
filled diJo'evtiiiii.; VI itli Ot ntcel [ i op'e is w i ll is pltbeian‘. Some 

the young ladles, loi bcautv iid cleg nice, would have done 
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no discredit to Hyde-park; and a$ it may be fairly presumed 
they arc Ill oie iiuiuicnt than niuiiy mIio ticad that fashiouabl& 
rouiidj 1 will hope too they are more happy. 


fROM CAERNARVON TO BANGOR FERRY. 

Juhf li/ARLY this morninj^, the shy was overcast and the 
air cool; but iieveithclchs 1 resoJv( d tn employ my time hefoie 
breakl'ast, in exaniiiiin^ ihc ruins oi’ the ancient Segontium, which 
lie about half a mile south of the modern Caeiticirvon. This 
seems to have been a principal station of tlie Romans, and had 
roads connccim'’ with other military posts. It has evidently 
been of uu ohiong foim, and appears to have occupied about six 
acres of ground. Tiic foil appertaining to it, and standing at 
no gieat distance, is of the same ligure, and its area is about an 
acre. The lemainlng walls nic of gicat thickness and about 
twelve feet high j^Ioiig them a»e three parallel lovvs of circular 
holes, conceining the use and design of which antiquaiies are 
much divided. At each angle of the walks, a tower has foiincily 
been erected. Except as a vestige of the conquerois of the vvorldj, 
Segontium, howevei, is little entitled to notice. Roman coins 
are occasionally found in thevicinitv; and accoiding to Matthew 
of Wcstminstti, Con-'luntius, the father of Constantine the greats 
was buried heie, and his bod^ discovered in 128o, and honour^ 
ably inteiied in tl e neigh bom iiig elmich. Whj a per'>on who 
died at Yoik, if we can give ciedit to the best writers, should 
be inli n(‘d at Segontiuni, is dilhcult to deteimine, and 1 leave the 
story as 1 fcjinid ii. 

Aflii bieakiast, T set out with the intelligent master of the 
hotel to visit Ins hum, which lies two miles off on the Bangor 
road. 'I'lijs objt ct was congenial to my disposition, and moie in 
the line of iny puisuits than tracing the remains of antiqiiit} ; 
and 1 received much giatilication from witnes^'iwg the jndicions 
system of agiitultiire which Mr. Wakeman puisnes. 'I'lic vast 
improvements he has matl( on his famibyimans of diainiug, 
irrigation, and marling, by idovMiig up HJcks and levelling, shew 
wh. t might be effielod in this countiy, if aiicieiit prejudices 
could be overcome, and a better system adopted. Many of 
his implements of husbandry aie on a peculiar constinctioii, and 
of his own mvtntion. He shewed me a machine for hoeing 
turnips, which he had just coniplele(\; and it has evi -y appeai- 
ance of answering the pnijvoso for which it is intended, and will- 
do as much work in six hours with two horse.s, a^ six men could 
do in a long day. Ot course, it is needless to observe that 
he uses the tin nip hu'^bandry, tliougli in this, few' cf his neigh¬ 
bours imitate his e.xainplc. He phiuts and digs potatoes by 
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means of a plough in a very expeditious numner, and raises nincli 
larger crops than are usually done by haiul, though llu* cxpeuce 
is at least Hve-lold. 

Lviiid ill the iiimcdiate vicinity of Caernarvon lets very high; 
some grass-liclcls tor not less than live pounds an acre. The 
average ot at able, however, does not exceed I'i-v. or los. and 
'•oine land is as low as half a crown an acre. Tithes run very 
high, and are commonly h t hy auction. The consequence of 
this is obvious: theie ••an lu'ither be a good understanding be- 
^^\c( 11 the clergyniun and his parishoner, nor between cacli other. 
It all the tithes in the kingdom were valued, and a corn rent 
lived in lieu of them, religion would gain much, and the clergy 
Mould lost' liothing, except trouble. As for the iniiiicnce arising 
from the < si.ihlishod mode of payment by tithes, a good man 
Mould bo a'^lnmed to use it, am! a bad man will only find it a 
fionree ol v( M.jion foi himself and clherj On the other hand, 
I cannot approve of making an allotment in land in lieu of 
tithes, as is Ircqinntlv done pn enclosma s. It tlnows too much 
of tlie sod into nun tmaiu, and is iunnicai to lnipr«*vcments of 
everv kind; mdess certain leases were graoted, io whieh I cau 
see no objection, li the bislioji, the patron, and the incumbent aiu 
all iiiad(> pail us. 

On my rc birn, found Lady Mount S-had joined our party; 

aud v\c“ all pioce<d.d to a more particular examination of the 
castle, one ol tlu' noblest woiks of Ldward I. whoso statue, 
grasping a swonl or a dagg;r, for the whole is rathu’ niutiJatod, 
itancLi c-\‘ r ih«' ,.;.ai.d and massy entrance, once dc/ended by four 
pnrtciidi'.^s. T.(Iwa‘i.l by Ins air seenis to menace rather than 
to concdiabj; and the following lines, translate d from the Welsh, 
immediate. 1y occiincd to my mind, as i couteniplated the image 
cl this politij but cruel prince. 


W'lCj'c! yo ije w astonisli’J riT-~ 

Vi luia (lots inli'iily KilAa/eJ lu ; 
lie liial pave *he>c* lanjparls birtli, 

'’Alien pifis(rat( Cambria IfinM on earth? 

Here still bis iniaiic laisM on Iiigli, 

Atlraits ific tbmi'jlirt'iii cuiions eye; 

Jbit be, loMi; humbl’d troin a tbrone, 

J'ar distriul lies beiu atli a stone. 

The figure of the building is an irregular obhmg, and the in- 
siile is much more shattcrcei than the outside would have led ug 
to conclude. The toweis, however, some of which are oc¬ 
tagonal aud o'Ju is decagonal, still leiuaiu iu a great degree of 
preservation. I'hc Eagle lower is by i’ur the largest and luost 
degant in tliis magnilicciit pile. We ascended it to see the apartr 
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merit in ^^hich tradition "ajs thr fir«.t princr of Wales, th« un¬ 
happy Edward II. was bom. If it was M*leclod as one of the 
very worst wliirh the piobably fiiinished, there inh’ljt hv 

f^ome truth in the le:,erid; l'<ir instead of being a place lit for 
the arcot(c/tr)»u// of a greit queen, it is at once daik, small, 
Olid incomeiiKUl to ll e last <](■•,n o. ^J'lie E;)i.de to’M'r, however, 
1)0 doubt, oni V bo‘fste>l smv.e spboclid apailineu*., ami surely 
the dutiful, the idfc ct^jualo I'.Ii nnn' deserved tlir voi;. be>fl 
rVom the lop (d' ibi'« ffv r, whirl! has a wiiuling stone stairease, 
tlieic is a vei v < \i> •' 1 e vicov {'vei -i i an.l l.iml. 

A gailerv, vhielk i are wi e.t ioii..(I the i > id'' of the castle, at 
a gieat lieiL,!**^ liom tin' «ii. u.j >, iuav ruilv apjn *r.s in Inokeii 
parts on the ^ .le ne^*^ tlu, ^'i ioot, and aini.l't it. h;ume;ils we 
saw a sh{-'TO jt s'.io; woib in i ki-h, in .i manner that would 
have he( n I'iK’hifid Jo aioo'-l sm oil', i ainniul. If put me in 
mind of a favon- [ o»s-.:i>e in OsMa'n, and it lorined :m iiile- 

j’e‘lih'1, wibi et -or the n'iiriL 

This vast pile, it S', -sid, wa* built w itliiii a sear, eliiefl\ at the 
expellee of th,-vaunai .III d chu ftaiiis, and by the labour of the 
enslaved pea.aiiliv. I'ive himdiid and twenty-two viiis jne 
since elapsed; and piobalilv aiiotln r enitin> or two will pass, 
before it bee onus s.,!.lcii iu]\ picbne.-,{ue foi a min. 

Having di'patched a mes*?! ngerisifbe luoriiing to imite one of 
thedignitiuiesof i?anzort at'ie.lial, ad' ar and\aim dmiitnalfiiend, 
to dine with us at Bangor I'l!rv, we left (’a»-iii.ii (m aluait five 
in tie* arteriioon, and pioceve* d : long one of tin fim ,L .oads ;n 
the kingdom, amidst hi hks of wheat, barley, oaf>, andgia'^s, in 
some places under good manageincai, and wbifli might genr i ally 
be rendcied very productive, ^fhe .'ienai and the hvcl slion; 
of Anglosea atU uded us on the hit; on the liglit ainl in fionl 
vve saw niouiUaiiis in tluj di'.faiu e, among wbifli C niuflcl LI' w- 
elyii and JVmnaen Mawrtowcied in all tl’.eir majesty. The foi- 
iner is only &b\te{ 11 ynids lowtr tlian. the summit ot Snowdon; 
and yet it is seaictly vI by t’avellei*'. .So much fliqu nds fm 
established and f uniliar iianu ^ I wliti t is most popular is net al¬ 
ways tlie most deserving of h gavd. 

ricvcral .scats eiilivi n fit banks of the Mtuai on lu.th‘iile-. 
Among others, Plas Xov.dd, the elegant and well vvoodi d lesi- 
dcnce of the Earl of I'xbridge, ap}nars to guat advantage on 
the Aiigleusea roast. Neinly opptisite to this is JMoel ; U(^n 
Ferry. Here paitof tlir army of I'M ward I. experienri d a ‘‘-e- 
vere defeat in lvi82 fi'im the WeMi, who sallu'd upon them 
from the fastnesses of Snowdon, but had not long cause to » Milt 
in their sucee's; and near the same spot, tv at Jjbitiedwep, it is 
supposed, tliat Suetonius Panlinir, tlu' liomaii genera!, lirst hmd- 
e<I,’ when he termiuatt<l the rule an.l lives of the Diuids. Ta( ilui 
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gives a Very interesting account of iii\;‘s:on. On this occa- 
siCii, the lioinans forgot llicir usual lllM'ral |w)licy, of sulTcring 
th *\aii']u>slicd to n lain their ri ligions ritei imt efTenionie.s; for 
ihev cut tlo\Mi tlic coi's<‘C!:ite'l ,\:0.e“:, and o\ejU;ni- d the altars 
whi. !j had l»ocn jioliuted v, hli l\un)a’> hi n d. 'I’h.-v iudivd were 
probahly iiiiliiciK ( I h\ the stinie tiiot!' of« xleiioiualiui), wliicU' 
actuated I'hlward 1. when lie liia'-iucieu the baida. 

On ilroary Arv(j\V '•lieu* tiny Ip', 

. t-tiKiii'M \'Uli tinrc, iiiiil !.!i:i fiv p'lc’: 

I'.ir, I'W til’.ilTn^littd iii\ei.s Mill; 

Thu t'.iiiiisliM f;iuU' 1 ic.’i'ii'', and painu'i liy. 

I5iit though both the lioriUM s ainl Ihigli**!! ‘'eenred their tri-» 
mnjilis b\ the iiu tiiis ulkuh'd to, the C'anibio-lhitons were not 
>iholIy dt[>ri\< d of revenge on the eenJants of their cou- 

Hut fo j'loeet'i!: the road gradnallv diverging frotn the banks 
of die jMen.ii, wt eoine t j an cniinenco, and look down on the 
city of Bangor, aijout a mile di'.l iiil, situated under a rocky hill, 
and waten d by a ‘itnall slit am. he lowir of the cathedral, 
which is infeiior to inan\ ranisli churches in England, is tlie only 
object that iriv! •"> any ligine at a distaiiec; and except the epis¬ 
copal paiace, which ii plcasnitly situated, there is very little to 
attiacT nota r in tin’ jdace. Yt i Ihnigor was once dignified with 
thv" e]Mthi t of Great, and is t slceincd the oldest c]>iscopal see 
in Wales, belne. foinuled about 5H>. 'i’lie tov\n or citv con- 
silts only of «)ne piincipal slieet, and few house’s in the place 
il'C above incdiociilv. Even the inn, is said to furnish bat or- 
dii.arv accoimnodatioiis, tliongli it must to many be more agree¬ 
able lluMi tl e bnsllc at llie fcia v. 

jVftci caiJing at the posl-oilice, while die carriage proceeded 
the nearest road to thefeny abnut a mile oil’, in passing down 
the sti«et, I bad the plea'-me to meet Mr. Canon U. who hud 
accepted our invitation, and was on his way to meet ns at dinner. 

Finduig excellent acconmiodatlons at Bangor I'crry, kept by 
.lacksoii, wc spent ibe eiening in the most sociable and agree¬ 
able manner; and much con\ers:tion passed on the situation 
of the people in this part of the piineipality, anti on the state 
of agrlcnliuie in partioiilur. Mr. B. who'poke from e.xjierieiice, 
gave a very nnfavouiable aecoinit of the fanning system in the 
iieighbe.iniiood, and thought the manner of Jetting and occupa¬ 
tion e'p' dly bad. He is friendly to large farms, at least larger 
than t!u* ueiieraiity here; and indeed when hind is too much sub¬ 
divided, the ilfecls are equally injurious to the occupier, the pro¬ 
prietor, and to the public. A small fanner jn oduces little or no 
public supply ; he is satislkd if he can niaintaiii his family :md pay 
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his rent; whereas a man vho possesses some capital is both 
able and willing' to cn"ajj<‘ in impiovcmer.ts, and in pursuing his 
priv ale interest, he benctits llu- eonimiinitv by an increased pro¬ 
duce. Of the iii'liistry of the labouring poor vie ricaid no very 
partial piaiso. VVbeie luMiiie.s arc nnivnonn, indoltiiCe will ne- 
cessaiily prevail. Man siidoni works, but to procnic something 
wliicli liis real or artificial wants demand. '^I’he former : 
supplied: it is to the latter that great cxei tions ai e to be 
in every walk of life. 

Here vve were entertained by a harper of distinguished talents, 
and whose superior execution on his native iiustrunnnt made us 
despise all that we had liitiicrto heard. His name is Piitchaul; 
and he not only plavs on the liaip, but makes Inirps, and com¬ 
poses and sets music to them. Jn fact, he was qualified to ac¬ 
company the ancient banls; and as his finiri'is fiew' over the 
urircs of melody, I was ready to t'xclaim with Kelt, 


are easily 
ascribed^ 


Ile'^train thy tuneful hand, awake ii > more 
Tlic meltint' liaiinony of tunelul sstiinns; 

Thy sofle&t note some lovely iiiru’e hi.iiij'? 

To life, that torpid lay in irieiuoiy% stoic. 

That strain was like the nightinwalc’-j sad voire, 

Mouniint' her iicsthnys she no inort < in -re. 

Yon strike the trcnibliiig ehoids of ccbtaLy, 

And riiig the knell of my departed joy i-. 

Yet stay—sndi plaintive swectiu^s urcets mine ear, 

I listen, even wlnle starts the trenibiitig tear. 

FBOM BANGOR FERRY TO II T'.A U MARIS, AND THROUGH 
BANGOR TO CONWAY. 

23. HEN we set out on this tour, it was our iiilen- 
tion to have proceeded as far as Holyhead, and to have visited 
the principal Driiidical icmttins in Mona, as well as the Parys 
'mountain, so celebrated for its copfier mines. Several cii- 
cuinstaiices, however, conspiied to alter our ■ evolution: the time 
to whicli we had limited our journey w'as far spenl; and moic 
interesting scenery and objects still invited us than i.'C could ex¬ 
pect to find in Anglesca, which, how’ever distinguished in the 
days of the Druids, has nowMevv chai ms for sli angers, except 
those parts which lie along the shores of the Meuai, which aie 
indeed beautiful and attractive. We therefore held a consul¬ 
tation this morning, and resolved to proceed no farther than 
Beaumaiis and its vicinity, to which object we were to devote 
t^e forenoon; while, by an arrangement made with our fiiend, 
who lives about two or three miles beyond Bangor, on tlieToad 
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to Conway, "we were to take a passing dinner witli him, and get 
on to Coimay to sleep. 

The clouds huns? verv heavy, and there was every indication of 
squally weather. The air too w as extremely cold for the season; 
and while we were at bieakfast, such a violent shower of rain 
fell, that we began to be uppioiieiisivc our intended excursion 
must be abandoned; but ^he clouds parting, it was iiiully resolv¬ 
ed on, though the Meiiai was lougli and the tide unlavourable, 

to take a boat for Beaumaiis. Mis.-prudently declined 

being of the party, and wished to remain at the ferry, till our 
return from Anglesea. 

Having engaged two boatmen, to w Iioni wc were to pay half-a- 
giiiuea, we embarked on the Menai, and proceeded up the frith; 
Great Orme’s head, Penmaen Mawr, and other mountains of 
Caernarvonshire, successively opening to our view'. We had nojt, 
liowevcr, proceeded above three miles, when one of the gentle¬ 
men, who had without concern or apprehension looked down 
from the precipices of Snowdon, began to grow giddy and sick 
fioni tlie sw'ell occasioned by the wind and tide being in opposi¬ 
tion, and the currents meeting; and in consequence of this, we 
thought it advisable to laud, and proceed to Beaumaris on foot* 
the remainder of the way, along a new and excellent road, cut 
at the sole expeiice of Lord Bulkeley out of the cliiTs that form 
the Anglesea shores of the Menai, and .secured towards the sea 
by a strong stone wall, about live feet high. It is w,ith pleasure 
I record this instance of public spirit; as it shortens a very circu¬ 
itous road from Bangor Ferry to Beaumaris, and at the same 
time renders the communication perfectly safe. 

Beaumaris is a neat town, containing about l600 inhabitants. 
It stands about six miles from Bangor Ferry, though on either look? 
ing up or down the streight, the distance does not appear so great. 
The church and the old castle are the principal ornaments of the 
place; but on an eminence behind and closely adjoining, stands 
Baron Hall, the elegant seat and grounds of Lord Bulkeley, from 
whence the prospects are very extensive aiici finely varied. 

Isles, towns, the rising hills, the spreading bay, 

Theiniise delighted, on ns the grand display; 

Here Flora smiles, and flowers oftevery hue 
Their glowing petaU spread, and drink the dew; 

For art and nature here their beauties blend, 

And taste and 'Bulkeley for the palm contend. , > 


Here earth is 1 laded wfeh a mass of w^l, 
The proud insulting badge of Cambria’s fall. 
By haughty Edward rais’d; and ev’rj stone. 
Records a sigh, a murder, or a groau. 
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The ruiiis^f the castle, the lost of the three great fortresses erect-- 
cd by Edward I. to cm b the Welsli, stand at the upper end of the 
town, and make a very picturesque appearutice, though the situ¬ 
ation is rather low. 'i'iie stile of building is veiy fine, and some 
beautiful specimens of the taste of the age in which it was reared 
still remain. 

The bay before the town is vny secure, and has seldom less 
-lh?n seven feet water at the ( bb. The* town is a corporation, 
and’'])ossc8ses seveial valuable privileges, the gift of Edward I. 
whp first raised it into any consequence. 

Here Judge Fox of Ireland resides, universally respected and 
beloved. While we were wailing at the inn, which bears the 
sign of the Full’s Head, two curiiagcs arrived full of his Irish 
firiends to visit him. 

We were infornud tliat i( ■•(Idoin thunders and lightens in this 
noighboinhood, except about S( pti'nibe.r, and never with any 
violence. Two smart sliocks of an caitliquako, however, have 
been felt williin the last twentv \f ais. 

Eeiitg already fatigued witli walking, which was iiicuased by 
die state of the weather, we engaged a carriage lo eonvov us back 
to the landing place, opposite Bangor Ferry. Befoie we could 
rua^'h that spot, however, smother violent .storm came on, such 
^ constantly attends thuiuU i; and in ciossing the JMeiiai we 
were completely diruched, sind heailily son v ihsitwehad un¬ 
dertaken this expedition under such ciicunislaiices. .The slate 
of the atmosphere indeed, with previous fatigue, hud at this pe¬ 
riod brought on such a proslialiou of strength, that 1 could 
scarcely walk, my appetite seemed gone, and 1 eould neither sit 
s.till, nor move witliout agitation. In shoit, fioui niy neivous feel¬ 
ings, I was convinced that a severe thuuder-storm was pa-^ing, and 
that I should hear of its being felt in all its fury, w ithin fifty or 
sixty miles at farthest’^. 

Bangor Ferry is a constant passage to Holyhead, and indeed 
only mail ruad< 'I he Mcnai here about half a mile wide, 
and boats arp always in readiness to carry over and bring back 
whatever may be required, I'hc speaking-trumpet is lieaid al¬ 
most every half hour in Uie day, and often in the night. The 
landing-place on both sides is improving, and the communieutiun 
is rendered as covenicnl as possible. On the Anglesea side are 
stables and other buildings for the couveuienee of peisoiis ar¬ 
riving from Ireland, before they can be ferried over. 

Jackson, tlie master of the Olorge iim at Bangor Ferry, is a 
very civil man, but he appears to dhh*jate too mueh of his pow er 

* In this conjecture I was nut inittAkcu, as was aftcrw-irtls prn\pfj by the 
news apers, which luctaiouLd viuleut slunns in l..ii]cabliJiu anJ other coui.* 

tiGt*df.£uglaBd. • 
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Others. Much company must necessarily resort to the house; 
and it is amitsin$> to contemplate the constantly moving ^ceiie-^ 
the arrival and departure of pcr-^ons as their route ties for Eng¬ 
land or Irclniid. The grounds round the Feiry-house are laid out 
viiih ''Otnc taste, and are sufficiently fcrtJt ; but the oppc'ite 
shore of AngU'sea is rocky and steiil. Jackson, howevci, who 
has a Idigc farm on the island, raiits m heat, Inrley, oits, and 
artiliciai grasses, tjle has even sown siintfoin, the tiiht evci seen 
in Anglesca; and its blossoms weic as much admired ns if it had 
been the most curious exotic. The seed was brought from Ox¬ 
fordshire; and it appeals likely to thrive \ery well in this soil, 
mIiicIi is not ill adapted tor a plant that loves to strike its roots 
deep among the rocks. 

Abundance of cdrii is raised in the level paits of Aiiglesea; 
and, compared v\itli Caeiiiai voiibiiiie, the whole may be coinider- 
ed as a fertile and a cliainpaiuu coiuitty. It seems probable that 
it was once joined to the continent, if it may be so called; and 
it has more than onec been in contemplation to erect an iron 
bridge o\cr tlie iiaiiow channel at Bangor Ferry, an imdertakiiig 
which t cannot tliiiik impiucticable. 

At Caernarvon and Bangor Feiry we found tlie charges as high 
as ill the most freqncnttd paits of England; but it must be al¬ 
lowed that the acconimodations were conespondent. 

As soon as tlie ram abated, we got ready, by settling our bill 
and paying the usual ta\( s on traveileis. In this we found some 
difficulty. In Anglosea they have only Ih^h shillings, that is piec¬ 
es of white metal without any stamp, and they pass them off 
whenevei they can find any opportunity; but on the Caernarvon 
side of the MLiini they are so fastidious, ns to refuse every piece 
of coin that has not a head atui a tail, as they are called; and be¬ 
fore we could satisfy the ht>stler, who was more nice than others, 
and we s,uspe( ted his re 'soii lor changing so often, we were oblig¬ 
ed to piuduce all the silver wliich w'e could collectively muster. 
He behaved with such iiiiprilinence, that he deserved to hav'e 
been ovci looked among our graluitaHts; but by his manoet^- 
vrmg lapprelRiid he realized double what we intended for him/ 

Driving through Bangor, W'e took the road to Conway. From 
the extensive bases of Snowdon to Penmaen Mawr, there i mis 
a pretty rich and fertile track of coni and grass land, stretching 
along the trendings of the IMenai; the mountains in the back¬ 
ground irregularly retiring and advancing, but never so as to re¬ 
duce the country to the chaiacter of a vale. The vicinity of 
Bangor in particular is well cultivated, and some elegant villas 
arc scatter«l round it. TTie vciy respectable and learned bishop 
of the diocese was there at his residence, and kept bis first public 
day for the season, at which the harper, to wlmse notes we had 

1* a 
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Jbtened so much pleasure last night, was engaged to attend 
for the entertainment ot the expected guests. 

Passing through the agiceahle village of Llandygai, wc pro^ 
ceeded amidst Loid P(nih 3 n’s iinpioveincnts, who, employing 
an ample foitunc with taste and judgment, has given a new as¬ 
pect to this nei^hbouihood; and while he has enriched himselO 
has promoted the iuLciest ol a niimeious class of men, who re¬ 
ceive his pay, or profit b} his sjk ciilatious. I'he professional 
akill of Mr. B. Wjatt, his loidship’s agent, a biother of the 
celebrated architect, and who possesses no small share of kindicd 
genius, has been called into action, to adorn not oidj a single spot, 
hut a track of several miles round Castle Penili}n. Mr. W}att’s 
own house, called Lime Grove, is built with exquisite taste, 
and is a prifect model for those who wish to eiect small villas. 
It unites everj thing in its exteiioi that can please thp eje; and 
w'e were assured that its interioi Histiibution is equally adapted to 
comfort and convenience. It is sweetly shcltcicd among gioves 
of trees, and stands on the left, near wheic fjoid Pcuijlni’s lail- 
w'ay erpsses fhe public road, ilcic we saw the wondeitul rffeefs 
of machinciy. By means of an inclined plane, with a suitable 
apparatus on the top of an eminence, about twenty sledg<s aie 
drawn up and let down at once; and when they icach the Icvei, 
horses are capable of drawing tlirni with case to the adjoin¬ 
ing quay on the Menai, called Port Ptnihjn. This lail-way 
and its accompaniments cost about 170,{J00l. and the neat profits 
of the slate quarnes, whose expoitation it facilitates, cannot on 
a moderate calculation amount to less than 1.5,0U0L a year. 

The castle is advantageously situated op a lawn amidst woods, 
and occupies the site of a palace belonging to liodei ic M oelwy- 
Mogi Prince of Wales, who ronmiciucd Ins reign about the year 
720.^ It is a good specimen of modtin Gothic, and has recently 
received some judicious alterations, under the direction of Mi. 
Wyatt. ITie views arc richly vaiied. The fences lounJ the paik, 
are lung pieces of fine blue slate nailed to posts and rails, which 
have a singular though qot unpleasant appearance. The chuich of 
Llandygai is large, cruciform, and elegant, and appears to belong 
to tfie grounds. It contains the monument of the celebrated 
archbishop Williams, but we did not stop to visit it. Several 
beautiful buildma^, adapted to various purposes, have been erected 
by Lord Pem^nh m the most chaste and elegant stile; but as it 
is intended to publish engravings of them, it is needless to par¬ 
ticularize them in this place. But it is not only the arts that Lord 
Penryhn patronizes: he isafiiend to every kind of improvement, 
and sets an excellent example in the mode of agriculture pursued 
€n Ills own farm. 1 never saw finer crops of every kind than on his 
private (jomain, , 
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Passing An liridare over the Ogwcn, at Tal y BQnt, we made 9 
digression of about half a mile trout the road, to dine with our 
ft lend the rector of Llaolicchid, who rcddes at Maes y Groe% 
ill tins extensive parisii, whidi e.\tends in one direction nearly 
] j miles. The worthy incumbent, besides fiiiAfulIy discharging 
fiis multifsitious cleiical duties, amuses himself with fariping-; 
and the mainigcmnit of Ins lands shews that he is far before Ae 
generality of hi.t neigiibours, in good husbandry, lit the vicinity 
indeed ot Castle Penryhn, as 1 have just observed, all the mo¬ 
dem impiovemeiits are adopted; and w'heat, barley, turnips, ruta. 
haga, and other crops and roots, under a good system, covered As 
gi’oiiiid; but (xcept there and round Maes y Groes, the best 
pi i.-tice of luisbandr}' is little kno^Mi, oV attended to. It must 
be owned, however, that potatoes in several parts of Caeruarvon- 
shiic are cultivated on a large scale, and very improved principlo, 
l^hcy are raised on ridges by iiKaiis of a two>furro\v plough, 
hoise-hoed to mould them up, and dug up by Ae application of 
another kind of plough, which passing under Ae roots, tlirows 
Acm on both sides w ith the same expedition as a horse can wall^ 
while wuineii and children pick up Ac produce, and ptit it intii 
baskets. 

[ jmilod for time, and the weather still threatening, wc stopt 
Jittle mori' than two lipms with our friend; when resuming ou<r 
jouiiK'y, and getting into the legiilar road, which aj^eared liken 
uinte stiaiglit line before iis for some miles, we passed Arou^ 
the delightful and lomantic village of Aber, near which Ae moun¬ 
tains began to advance towards Ae sea, and at last termitiate in 
the abrupt and tioinendous clilfs of Peumacn Mawr, which are 
GOiiipuied to 1 ise 16.!>0 feet in pfrftendicular hcigiit, above the 
level of Ac sea. On a ledge of this cliff, by an excellent but 
frightful road, though defended by a stone wall aboqt five feet 
high, we wind round Ac mountain; while the vast impending 
rocks above our head.s, the roaring of the w'aves at a great dis¬ 
tance below', the howling of A? ^’ind', and Ae beating of the rain, 
all united to fill the mind with solemnity and awe. In some plac¬ 
es rocks of vast magnitude, which have probably fallen from Ae 
top, have lodged on some projecting ledge, and appear to be in 
the very act of taking another bound, A overwhelm whatever 
comt's in their way. Several masses of Als description are se¬ 
cured by masonry from proceeding any farther; yet scarcely a 
season passes without some accident to Ae bounding wall, Aougli 
Providence has so ordered, Aat no lives have been lost of late 
years. A stone thrown over the precipice into the sea wiA all 
our might, seemed to drop at the very foot of the rocks. The 
protecting wall is not built on a good principle : it ouglit to be 
very w’ide at the base and lean inw'ards, following the line of tlv 
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^h^reas it is nearly ptipcndMulai. No stranger ever 
passed this way without ftai, notwuhsiaTiding all the pitcautions 
that have been taken to leiidei it stcuie, but «is the greajt fudi * 
road ts non earned thiou^li Cap<l Ccirig^ the pass of Pciimain 
Mawi will m fiilure be \i‘‘’fcd by lonipaidtively low The pic- 
eent road nas ni.tdi in 177'i» iiiidei llie diiccticii of a person of 
the name of S^tvtst( i, and it is a monument of Ijis talents and 
petsc\ei Pice It foiins tbc most sublime ten itc m tlie British 
isles. 

On reachiiis; the faithei side of this awful piomontory, we 
i^aiii came m o 1 ^ht of houses and cultuatun, and giadualJy ie> 
firing from tht ^a, tiitei a dthlc, wheie the lo.'d is tarried by 
aiapid ascf It along the biow of a hdl, v ith a dctp and naiiow 
gkn btlov, and bc}ond it a moiildeiuig pt ip( ndkiilai piecipue, 
80 * tai, ih It It stems to thic aten a fall uii its opposite iitighboui. 
IT« »r likewise a boiinda*v wall is raised < a t!it left of the lOnd, 
oi It wiitild be horiibit lo ti i\el osei tli ■» sjn<c. 

^sain we en|oy an opin mow ut fin vunouiuling rountrj, 
which howevei is naked and sttiil, i b\ a j letfy giadual de- 
«cent enter Abe I Conn.the venu ah' towt is ot v^llo■) majestic 
castle salute the eje at some dotanii Passiag uncli i a gate-way, 
#olne-of the arch stones of which st^in i idy to tiimbh on the 
ht^ids of passinytis, we diove through llu st'ccts to the Harp 
iin, wheie we uitcucUd to take up om tju iii< is duiing oui stay. 

For the lasf; eight miles, it had blown a p< liti l liiinu me, with 
much rain, and when we anivid at oni iiiii w wcie wet and un- 
cotnfortable to the last d(gu<, as niubn ins win of no use, t mu 
could we have hi Id tluiii in siiili «\| osid •’.In itions. 'J’hough in 
the middle of llic dog-diys, it w is o cold llatwc immediately 
Crdeied hres both m the pailonr and the bed looms, and as we 
were all fatigued and c\h msled, aftu a slight supper pro /or wo, 
.we retired to rest^ aud soon forgot the vaiious toils of the day. 

CONWAY AND IIS VICINITY. 

Jwh/ 24. THOUGH Conway furnishes little woith notice 
Ivithin Its walls, except its castle, we determined to halt hcie fur 
the day. Its walls,'which are from 12 to 15 feet in tbirkiicss, 
are furnished with turrets at regular distances, aud still pietty 
entire: they enclose an aiea of about a mile and a half, and aie 
founded on the Solid lock. In ancient times, Conw'ny must have 
^fieen a verjr strong place; and its natrow streets prove that it was 
dn6e crowded with houses and inhabitants! but though it has still 
tin air of grandeur, the marks of desolation begin to prevail, and 
spots which were once covered with houses, aieiiowroiivcited into 
^gardens. The whole population does not exceed 900 souls. 
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The muriiiiig was lowering and cold, aod the weadief, whteli, 
*liud been so long propitious to our tour, seemed to be 
changed. After breakfast, however, each of us was intahl Ola 
his puiticulur pursuit. The other two gemlemen w'ere aniilfHU. 

to »ake drawings of the castle; while Mrs.-and myself an|(|9- 

i‘d ourselves iu perambulating tlic town, and afterwaids takiimh 
the external compass of its walls. Within tlie fortifications, Coe* 
way has a confined and a gloomy appearance; but without, thoFf'' 
nic fine views over the channel, particularly towards Glodd^a^^' 
and Diganwy. in fact, the whole environs arc picturesque; an^ 
several fine seats, occup}ing the happiest situations, are scattered 
around. Wood, water, rocks, meadows, and fertile fields, all 
serve to diversify the scene; nor is it possible to view this scene 
of bardic imprecation, without calling to mind Uie following ani¬ 
mated lines. 

Im] Coinvav' •'till, in phiinlive strain, renews 
I ho wo( ti.l (l<i\ r il luj less Caiubi'i.i ruc^; 

Whsrii o’er li'i* riowimis; hiow that crowns the flood, 

'Ihe hoaiy haul, with looks ot horror stood-— 

Stiiick, dci ply ''truck i.a- snirows of his lyre, 

Au'l ilU unhuiii pourti.iyM with prophet's fire-—. 

1 i\M on the flow ms; sticaiu the frantic btare, 

All 1 {!iivc Ins toitiiiM hosoin to despair; 

Then rush’d lifi'b ncenmulated woes, 

And in the pit^iii^ watei'b found repose. 

Beaumarh Bay: a Pdest. 

The qua;., which is approached through one of the town gatefl* 
almost opposite to t‘nt by v.hich we entered, is sufficiently com- 
uiodious; but exhibits little of the bustle of business. A few 
small vessels were lying here taking in slates, and lead and cop¬ 
per ore fiom some neighbouring mines; but if Conway evejr waa^ 
distinguished for trade, it is now nearly lost. 

The tide being out, w'alked round from the quay to the castle, 
which boiiuds the town towards the river, and has two of its 
sides washed by the tide. It is built on a solid rock, and its po¬ 
sition does credit to the mihtaiy genius of Edward 1 . by whoia 
it was elected in 1284 . It was originally defended by eight large 
louiid tawers, flankiug th<‘ sides and the ends, from each of wbich. 
issued a turret, only half of which are now remaining. The 
walls are embattled, and art of immense thickness. The lowee 
hcmisplieie of one of the central towers tumbled down about 70 . 
years ago, fiom its being undermined; and the upper part still 
hangs in the most frightful manner, though it will probably re- 

* Oil a rock whose haughty brow 

Fruwi.b o’er old Couway’b fo.iintag flood. OE 4 .Y. 

It is evident, however, th.it Or ly had nev t Conway when he wrote 
tki-> ode; for thu bauka of the Coaway nere arc remarkably tame in general. 
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main m its present litate for ages. The fragments on the beacti 
^are of nias^ thickness, and so strongl^r cemented, that it would 
Ut as easy to dig from the solid rock as to separate their parts. 
’ Another to\icr, in excellent preservation, is covered with ivy from 
Ae bottom to the very top, and two lo\tr towers adjoining ai u 
nctiially crowned witli this erratic plant, which produces a ciiui til¬ 
ing cflect. Painters are therefore enamoui ed of Conway castle; 
but its towers and turrets being all circular, and the latter very 
lew, do not please me half so much as the pohgoiial towers and 
ntmiOTOus turrets of Cacmaivoit. 

After inspecting (he outside of this magnificent pile, the scene 
of many memorable exploits, tliough it docs not fall w ithin my 
design to recoid them, we proceeded through the town to visit 
ftie internal structure, which on this side we approached over a 
deep trench, where a di aw-bridge was formeily placed. Not 
one of the apartments is entire; jet < iiougli leinaiiis to shew what 
it must have been, when in its glory, 'i'iie hail is UiO feet long, 
S2 wide, and 22 high. Some of the Cotliic aiches which sup¬ 
ported the roof still remain, and they appear so light unci of such 
« spin, that it is wonderful they have stood so long. 

Near the casde, which consists of three courts, beating difi'erent 
names, and is now the property of the muiquis of 1I< itford, we 
saw some small but ciiiious remains of what is culled the college, 
with several sculptured arms and antique w indows. 

The church, once conventual, is large but inelegant. None of 
the monuments are ancient, and the only modem ones worthy of 
notice belong to the family of Wynne, who seem to have been 
more remarkable for their fortune than their taste. On a flat 
stone ill the nave of the church 1 read the subsequent inscription: 

" Here lyeth the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, Gent, 
who was the forty-first child of his father William Hookes, Esq. 
by Alice his wife, and father of tw'enty-seven children; who died 
the 20th day of March, 1637.” 

The font here has every appearance of being ancient: it is 
composed of black marble curiously carved, and siippoi ted on a 
bind of clustered pilasters, standing on a pedestal. 

The town, which is a free borough, and possesses some cxteii- 
nve privilege, contains several antique buildings, mixed with 
modem architecture. The old mansion, named Plas Mawr, built 
hi'the reign of Elizabefli by one ot the Wynnes, is reckoned 
SHiong the curiosijties of the place. In front is the date 1585, 
with the mottos, Ah^h A«r»>je, Sustine ahitine, and other fan¬ 
tastic ornaments. The arms or suppoi ters of the earl of l^ei- 
cester, that worthy favourite of the maiden queen, aie introduced, 
BO doubt out of compliment to such a distinguished character. 

On the whble, a great degree of languor already appears to 
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Spread over the inhahitantSj who received their principal supjibii; f. 

from the grand Irish loud passing through the town. Thetr^'' 

veiling indeed through this pl£R:e is so much diminished from ^ 

opening of tlie road by Capel Cerrig, that it is probable Conway 

will not long have occasion for more than one inn. Already the 

minstrel at our inn had lost some of the stiings of his harp, 

w'hich he seemed in no haste to leplace; and vve \^cre disappoint* 

ed in hearing the Piince of Wales’s haiper, who was then ia 

Conway, for his health. As 1 w'as walking along the street with ^ 

Mrs. - ■ — ■ , the landlady of the Bull seemed to watch me with 

minute attention, and when I had passed, she sent a man to say 

she wanted to speak with me. Certain that she must have made 

some mistake, 1 asked who she took me for; the answer was, 

** Mr. Davies.” Here our interview ended, with an apology for 

troubling me. 

Tired of this uninteresting and gloomy place, in which no 
moic was to be seen, I should have been glad to have proceeded 
a stage after dinntr; but my friends wishing to take some more • 
sketches, I tacitly agiecd to pass another xiiglit here; and had 
only to regret that the weathei wrs too unfavourable to allow me - 
to visit Gladdaetli and Digunwy, which, ftom the best informa* 
tion, would have amply lepaid my toil. 

llaviiig left our exact i oute to be determined by events, in or¬ 
der to give it the cliurin of novelty, and to keep up expectation, 
we had not ytt settled whether we weie to visit Denbigh, or pro¬ 
ceed direct to Llanrwst. On aiguiug this point, it was carried 
unanimously to adopt the latter plan: for though our pursuits 
were different, it was impossible that any party could have better 
agiced in the general plan of proceedings. Where tliere is a mu¬ 
tual respect and wish to oblige, individual predilections will easily 
bend to the pi evading sentiment. 

TROM CONWAY THROUGH LLANRWST AND KEBNIOGE TO 

BALA. 

July 25. lafEAVING Conway at six o’clock in the morning, 
we agreed to reach Llanrwst, distant twelve miles, before break¬ 
fast. On passing the gati by which we had entered, we soon 
began to ascend amidst well cultivated fields, and views of the 
river Conway, on our left. Taking a retrospect, the town and 
the castle appeared to the greatest possible advantage: and indeed 
the situation of Abcr Conway is most favourable for making an 
impression at a distance. On the sider of the hills, along which 
the road now lay, the soil is gravelly, with a slaty substratum i ■ 
m the vale, a loamy clay, which tinctures the water of the river^ 
and gives it a brownish huct 
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Kear the sixth mUe-stone, ratch the first view of Llanrwsf^ 
standing near the middle of a rich vale of the same name> wa> 
iered by die Con way. Much ha^ was still uncut, and evidently 
withering away. The Welsh having no dependence on a latter* 
'sOath, generally let their grass stand with a view of having the 
laiger crop^ till its juices are spent^ and it is little better than 

Cross several bridges thrown over mountain streams, which 
‘Ibrnl pretty cascades, in different parts of this drive. On the far* 
flhcr side of the river see the abbey, lord Newborough's, sweetly 
sheltered by trees at the bottom of the hill, but sufficiently high 
above the Conway. A little farther, on an elevated spot, stands 
Jjady Cuffin’% a neat and picturesque villa. 

Approach the Coiiw’ay, which winds round to meet the road, 
and passing the pleasant village of Trefrew, where IJewelyn had 
a palace, and which is slill remarkable for a mineral well con¬ 
taining common salt, we enme in sight of the beetling cliffs of 
Gwydir, finely shaded by woods. In this truck are some exten* 
sive thriving plantations of firs and larches, amidst the naked 
jrocks tliat cover the acclivity on our right; an additional con* 
firmation of the opinion J had already hazarded, that many of the 
most forbidding and rugged mountains might be rendered produc* 
tivej and the natural beauty of the scenery improved. Some lead- 
jnifM's are worked here, but they do not appear to be very rich. 

By a bridge of three light arches, built by Inigo Jones, reput* 
ed a native of this place, and certainly of AN'clsh extraction, w e 
enter Llanrwst, a poor and uninteresting town, and which par* 
ticipates in the decay of Abcr Conway, from the diversion of the 
great road through Cupel Cerrig. Here we breakfasted at the 
JEagle, an indifferent inn, and where the owiieis sliewed all that 
independent inattention, which we have in numerous instuiiees ex* 
perienced in Wales. 

The harper, like Dickey Gossip, was man of nianvcallings.*' 
He first cleaned our boots, then riibl)ed down and fed the lioises, 
and afterwards amused us with his liarp, which either was sadly 
out of tune, or did not own him for a master. 

Walked round the chureh-jard, bounded on one side by the 
Conway, and noticed several iiisciiptions recording persons who 
had lived to advanced ages— one to SB. This is rather unusual 
in such places as iiad hithcito fulh'ii under our notice in Wales. 
The church is an inelegfint pile hut adjoining is a chaprd built 
from a design of Inigo Jones in bv Sir Uichaid Wjnne, 

against one end of which arc five In.^sses, lecoidiug as many pci- 
'8ons of that family, who were huiicd here. 'File stone coffin of 
Xilewclyii ap Jorvvcrtli, removed liete from the abbey of Couway« 
» still shewn as a curiosity. 
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As we were sauntering about, one person came u|> to 
tbe puirbase of some pearls, which are commoifly fished up frcM|^' 
the Conway; and another %vished to be Our guide, and in p^icu;- 
far to shew us how the bridge vibrated, if a person only stampdd^' 
^ against its ballustrade.' The pearls were too dear, and not re^' 
inarkably fine; and we were nut such novices as not to understand * 
the principle on which the bridge vibrated; we therefore escaped^ 
taxation on this occasion. Heard some ^Im-sii^ug as we we^, 
walking along the street, and understood that M^^odism is v^|h 
prevalent in Llaiirwst. 

JVlr. Jones, a gentleman of fortune in the place, seeing wO 
were strangers, very civilly addressed us, aildcnterii^ into conver* 
sation, I learned from him some local informatiou. Meadow labd 
in the immediate vicinity of the tuuii, lets as high as three or four. 
guineas per acre; but farms at a little distance, average no more 
than seven shillings and sixpence. Lord Gwydir, who is one of 
the largest proprietors in the neighbourhood, is also reputed one i 
of the most indulgent to his tenants. 

Taking the road to the light of the river, had a pretty dutinct^^ 
view of G\v)dir. house, an old, extensive, but inel^ant edidceyl^ 
erected m 1338, near the spot where a memorable battle wai^'^ 
fought between the sons of Uowel Dda, and the two sons of £d* i 
wal Voel, who had usurped the rights of their elder brother; 
but the event of the cmiflict confirmed their government. Gwydir 
house stands at the foot of precipitous, though well wooded rocks, 
of a singuiar character. Amidst scenery of this kind we passed 
aronsideiahlc way, and at intervals were struck with naked ro^s, 
which were finely contrasted by the verdant/oliage that concealed 
others from our view. In a woid, Gwydir has much reason to j 
boast of its sylvan honours, and of the massed they cover: there 
is sometliing unique in the features of this domain. 

Several neat and pleasant scats are raised on the opposite side 
of tlie vale on the banks of the Conway, wiiich receives inany 
tributary streams jii its progress, that devolve with vast impetu¬ 
osity from the mountains. 

The road vve took from Llnnrwst is not the most direct, butj 
it certainly is the most picturesque. A new road is making on 
the left of the river, and close to its course, which will be a miln 
or two nearer. 

Pass Pont y Pair, near Betws y Coed, where the now ro^ 
through Capel Cerrig branches off. |nin>ediately above thii- 
bridge over the Llugwy, is a pretty lit;!^ pataract among ledges 
rocks, hollowed out into the ipqst fantes^ic forms, by the incesssmt, 
action of the water. The cascade of Rhaiadr y Wcnol being ontjt> 
about two miles distant from this spot, tw'u of my friends hired * 
hi^rses to vi^t it, ^ hile 1 proceeded in (h« carriage with Mrs. 'j 
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— — towards Kemioge Maivr, still distant nine miles, tliough 
the nearest way it is only ten in all from Llanrwst. An air of 
comfort is diffused ove* iliis vicinity, and its picturesque beaiity 
oisunquestionahlv of the fust class. 

.^Cross the Coiut ay by a new and lofty bridge, amidst wild rock 
ac^n^ shaded with trees; and noC far fiom this spot theConway 
the Llwgw), wliicii have for some space been foaming along 
^ft'declivity of broken rocks, unite their streams, and gradually 
^Itecome tranquil and clear. 

Ascend bj a precipitous road, propeily guarded on one side 
by a stone wall, and cut out of the rock on the other, where the 
vale contracts to a deep dell, through which the Conway thunders 
doSvn with deafening noise, at a great distance below. The scene 
was so grand, that w'e halted to examine its component parts at 
leisure; but so well were the slopes of this pass wooded, that it 
was difficult'to acquire an accurate idea of tlie whole. At inter¬ 
vals, however, we caught a glimpse of the Conway, roaring over 
the vast masses of rock winch intersected its bed. It derives its 
pruicipal source from Idyn Conway, a lai-ge pool beyond the vil¬ 
lage of Penmadino; and till its junction with the Llwgwy, has 
lavery characteristic of a mountain torrent. 

As we were ascending the hill, a fai uicr, who was looking after 
his sheep that were picking their scanty fare among the locks, 
paid us the compliment of the time of day ; and on entt'iiiig into 
conversation with him, I was jjjfoi med that land U t<> in this neigh¬ 
bourhood from one to five >hillings an at'ie, acrordjng to its 
quality; and that the rent of fauns on an average is about 30l. a 
.year. He pointed out his hou^e, whicri ''»•» pleasantly silualtil 
at the head of the glen, and oveilookt'd some of the most plctu- 
yesque scenery that can be well toneeived. 

On gaining the summit of the ascent, enter on a track of 
‘milder features, amidst w oods and cultivation. Obseivc at a small 
(distance from the road the new inn of Rhyddlan Fair, and 1 *!as 
-Kiewedd, the seat of Mr. Humphries, on th% right, amidst line 
plantations of birch, larch, and oak. ^ 

Cross the rocky bed of a mountain torrent which falls into the 
Conway, aqd pass on the left Voelas Hall, the fanciful seat of 
the Honourable C. Finch; and soon after leave, in the same di¬ 
rection, Capel Voelas, w'hkh has little to recommend it to atten¬ 
tion. 

The land now assumes a steril aspect, producing only oats 
’And coarse grass. In many places the soil is boggy, and yields 
^urf, of which we had an unpleasant evidence at the inn of Kei- 
pi^e, wliere the smell of fuel of this description was ready to 
put l^ate us. Beibrc w'e reached this very ordinary iiin, where 
tbie|:c is little attention and less accommodation, wc passed se\e< 
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ral miserable cottages, the children from which followed tw, 
l^wlingout, ill a whining tone, something which sounded like **a 
penny to buy shoes.” They were, however, all barefooted; and 
it is probable w e mistook the nature of their petition. 

this IS the gieat Irish road, the constant sight of .strangers 
passing and rcpassiiig gives the natives a considerable share of as* 
surance, and a habit of mendicity, which we had seldom witnessed 
in Wales. Among the rest of the road-beggars, was a poor girl^ 
of a inasniliiie size and the most rugged featuies 1 ever sawr, who 
had sonu excuse for the vocation she was pursuing, as she had 
lost hei sij^ht by the small-pox. This wretched creature not being 
jniniodiatejy appiized of our passing the hut where she resided, 
rail afl« 1 the caiiiage some way, and never spoke a woid till she 
S( ized it, as it was iroiiig tlowly up a lull. At fiisl we supposed 
she mu''t be insane; but on licaiing her melancholy story, she had 
oiirpity as well as our alms, to both of which she was too justly 
entitled. If we niideistood her right, she liad a brother, likewise 
blind from the siinc cause. What cause is there for regret that 
vaccination is not leLomnuinled by evciy j ublic and piivate au- 
tiioiit), ai li til u the childit n of llie pool do not receive it gra- 
tuitous)!} ! One pci son piopiilj qualified would be sufficient to 
attiMul a wliolf ( >Mnt\ ; and if he had a moderate salary allowed 
him forvaa’ii.mng the poor, with what the lich would gladly 
pav, he nnght dcine a comfoi table subsistence from his labour. 
'I'he resident suigeons and apothccai les are generally hostile to 
the practice, because it cuts off a beneficial bianch of their trade. 

rjom Keiaio«>^e to IJala, our next intended stage, the only safe 
road for a Caiiiaue is a di-.tance of eighteen miles. J3y the sug- 
gestu.n, howevci, of some evil genius, wetook the reputed near* 
est road throuuh the wildest part of Meiioiicthshire, and thus iii<- 
vohed oiiisehcs in difficulties which at one period we really 
thought insui mountable ; and at the same time missed seeing the 
famous citadel of the Druids, vi hither Caractaciis rrtiied after 
his defV at at Caer Curadoc, situated about half a mile on tlic left 
from Ctiiig y Drmddion. 

ll w'as m ally four o'clock before the other geiitli men returned 
fioiii Rliaiadr y Wenol; of which they spoke in high ternis,^ as 
bf'ing gland and picturesque. At length having piocured some 
refiesliments at Keriiioge, w'c retraced our steps about a miie^ 
and then eiiteied on one of the most execrable roads 1 had ever 
seen, tiiough the hopes of its mending, encouraged us to proceed. 
We mounted a very long and naked lull, fiom whence we had aq 
extensive view of the Caernarvonshire mountains, and of a dreaiy 
and uninteresting country around. Noticed a small lake beyond 
Keriiioge, in an elevated track; and passing a high single stoue, 
whose destination we are unacquainted with, soon began to de- 
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scend by a road so narrow, that there was barely room for tli« 
wheels, and in one. place so ziiy-zag, that not one eai riage in^a 
hundred would lia\e ibund room to tuni. Oil reacliing tiie boc- 
tom, throii,!;h uhieli ran a brook, we .saw a few scattered farm.s 
and hndiiig a person who roiild speak Eiiglitih, and who froii) his 
a[^carance had seen fifty winters pass o^cr Iiis head, 1 asked him 
if carriages ever passed this way. “ 1 remeniher,” said he seeing 
pne about twenty years ago.” Then,” rejoined I, " 1 hope you 
will never see anolhoi.” 

After watering our horsc.s in the brook, we came to a second 
ascent, so steep in places, that n e w ere ready to abandon our¬ 
selves to the despair of being able to surmount them. But by means 
of pushing and keeping the eairiage from rolling back, wc at lu.'it 
joyfully leachi'd the apex of the hill. The seenery fiom this 
spot was wild and drcaiy to an iinronnijon degree; and only u 
few straggling cattle and sheep relieved the vvoary eye, or con¬ 
vinced us that wc were near the abodes of men. Even vegetable 
nature seemed to shiii.k from such a bleak situation; for not a 
tree or even a shrub was to be seen within miles. 

Fortunately, liowcver, the road now took a iletenniiicd descent, 
and was constructed in an impro\ed foiin; Uiid about five miles 
from Bala, we began to enter on a track of gradually increasing 
fertility, which continued with an impro’.iug aspect till wc came 
in sight of the river Troweryn, a pretty ctuisitlerahie stream, which 
falls into the T)ce* near Bala. 'I’hc niouiitaiiis here assumed a 
less lofty chararter tfiaji those we had tiaced in the morning; and 
the vale on oui 'right herame more and nio>e beautiful and rich, 
the nearer w'c approached to the cud of oui stage. 

The cottages, howc\cr, had a more wild and uncomfortable 
appearance than those in Caernarvonshire; and instead of being 
covered with slates and furnished with chimney they are misera¬ 
bly tliatched, and have the same curious apertures for the smoke 
to pass, as we had before noticed in Caermtulhen and Cardigan- 
shires. 

From oats and coarse grass, w hich srantily covered the best 
spots wc had hiUierto seen in this stage, wiieat, barley, and arti- 
fic^l grasses began to appear, particularly as wc v\erc winding 
round a hill which brought us in sight of Bala lake. At last we 
descended to the town of that name, situated in a beautiful Icvc] 
vale about a mile in breadth, and crossing a fine bridge over the 
Dee, ^njoyed an agreeable view of Mr, Price's seat on tlie slopn 
of the hill above, amidst delightful plantations of firs, larches, 
birch, and other trees. 

• 

• The sources of llie Dec are not well dcfirif.il. Some derive them from 
the lofty Arran; but the name of Dec is not G;ivcn t» this celebrated streiuii, 
till it issues out of Bala lake or Pimble-intM'e. 
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Drove to the Lion, a large and comfortable house, Icept by 
very civil and attentive people, congratulating ourselves that wo 
liad been able to travel a computed distance of twelve or thir- 
^en miles in four hours and a half! Had we taken the more cir* 
vuitous but regular road, wc should have reached the place of 
Vlf destination long before, and without encountering a single 
aiinculty. Wcarv with tlie cxeitions of this day, we retired to rest 
soon after dinner, which, however, was not served up till about 
nine o’clock. 


BALA.— A FISHING EXPr.DITlON ON ITS LAKE, AND TO 

CORWEN. 

Juhf 2f). Hav INCi engaged the fisherman belonging to Sir 
Watkiii William Wynne, Avho rlaiins the sole property of the 
lake, to atti'iul us on a ti'shing patty at noon, and having obtain¬ 
ed the lequisitc permission to use the boat and nets, a very par¬ 
ticular favour, w'e indulged ouiseht's in bed till break¬ 
fast time, being all of us excessively fatigued, and glad to enjoy 
prolonged repose. 

While at breakfast, w'e were amused by a Welsh crier pro¬ 
claiming an auction. He stationed himself by tlic cross just op¬ 
posite to the window where wc sat, and turning himself in va¬ 
rious directions, told his story with much vociferation and action. 
Soon after, a nuinbcr of persons began to assemble, and Uie 
auctioned moiinliiig a tabic under a pent-house in the street, 
drew a motley group aioiiiid him, consisting of all ages and of 
both scxr.s. He appealed to possess a considerable share of 
low humour, and cei tainly did not spare his lungs in the service 
of his employer. A band stood upwright by his side, and 
when he knocked down a lot, he stiiick with his hammer on its 
top, which sounded to the ciicumlerciicc of his audience. Uc 
spoke chiefly in \V elsh, but occasiinially threvv in a few words 
in English. On enquirv, T was informed that he did not repeat 
** once, twice,--once, twice,” like the auctioii'^ers in England, but 
merely named the price that had been offered, and expatiated on 
the value of the article, in order to get another bidding, as long as 
an^ chance remained of an advance being made. One of my 
friends took a diawing of this scene. The sale consisted of very 
ordinary household iurmnirc and farming implements. 

Bala is a pretty laigc and clean town. Tlie stieet is wide, 
but the houses in general arc very low. The young V'omeii here 
commonly go bare-tooled. They are extremely well formed, 
and have not e of the inai ked Welsh physiognomy. Without being 
beauties, at least such as fell under our notice^ we saw more 
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f enteet toolcing girls here, than in almost any other part of 
Vales, 

At noon the boatman waited on us at ilie im, when Mr. and 
Idrs. —— weie rovied down the lake, wbicli li« ^ flo‘*e to iKi 
tod of the town, and extends about four miles in h Ii and on * 

in breadth; while Mr.-and myself took the Do'^cllaii i 

by the Skide of the water, in order to meet them at Sir VVatLiii 
.william Wynne's beautiful cottage, built on an eminence near 
the extremity of the lake. In this walk we obseiveil ibo whole 
contour of this fine sheet of %vater and of its banks. The seat 
of Sir R. C. Hoare and Sir J. Lister, a joint establishment for 
the purpose of fishing’^, is advantageously situated on the left 
bank of the lake near the town, and is sheltered by a pietty high 
bill. Several farms appear on the same .side at inlet vals; but 
there is a tameness and a want of vaiirty in the scoiur}, ongi- 
nating chiefly ft om Uie woods tliat once adorned the banks, be¬ 
ing so generally cut down, that scarcely a stick woitli half a 
crown remains. The gi eatest pai t of tlic land in this vicinity 
is the pioperty of Sir Watkin, as he is fairnliaily culled in 
!North Wales; but 1 was soiry to obseivc his domains so com¬ 
monly stript of wood, which it ought to be the policy of the 
great Welsh land-owneis to plant, instead of cutting down. 

In this walk, we met two old women>knittiiig, so loaded with 
wool under their long blue cloaks and in their aprons, that their 
picturesque appeal ance induced iny conipauioii to icque*.! they 
would stop till he look a di awing of them. With this they ci¬ 
villy complied, and seemed pleased to see their lik( nesses, though 
no attempt was made to flattei their vanity, il they possessed 
toy. 

It was my intention to have proceeded about two miles be¬ 
yond Sir W. W. Wynne’s Ashing cottage, to observe the wonder¬ 
ful effects of a water-spout, which biustin June 1781, at Llaiui- 
chllyn, and caiiied with it from the mountains into the vale, 
bouses, cattle, locks, and every thing tliat lay iii the way of its 
destructive progress; but being all eady weary ftoin want of health, 

1 left my companion to proceed thither by himself, and seating 
myself on a rock near the head of tlic lake, penned part of my 
journal^ in sight of my fishing friends. 

One of the flshermeii had attended Sir R. C. Hoare, who 
uses the pencil with much felicity, and is distinguished for his 
general taste, to almost eveiy leni.ukable spot ii. Wales. The 
proposed new edition of Giraldus Cambi ensis, by the ingenious 

• No nets an? allowed to be used on Dala lake w ithont the permission of Sir 
W. W. W. or his agent; but no {x,rsun is loibid lioiii aiiglina; and wc found 
at the inn some gentlemen from London, who had come hitlici foi no other 
purpose. 
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Caioiif t, nil] no doubt shcN», that he ha? not taken so much paiiiSj 
without an object wot thy of his talents. 

The lake of Hula produces fine ti out, perch, the gwyuiad, an 
^'alpine fish, whidi iiins fioin one to six pounds weight, and some 
‘ ')ther species ol fish in gieat abundance. We were all anxioii? 
to catch some awMiiad.s, the bulnio lavarcttis of lannajiis, which 
seldom can be done by angling; but the civility and attcution of 
JMr. liichauls, wliii h'leflected honour on his master, enahlod 
ns to obtain sevcial at one sweep of the net, and we had them 
the-.-^ (I for djiuer. This lish is ceitaiiiK’\eiy delicate; but in 
point of r.avuui it is infeiior to some olheis of its genus, which 
tht Welsh iiveis and lakes produce. It dies, the moment it is 
taken out of the water. 

Poaching in the lake is pi evented as much as possible, thongli, 
as 1 have alicaily observed, gentlemen aie liberally compliment¬ 
ed with the pii\ilcge of angling, wliicb biings a considerable 
Ksoittotla place. Indetd, the lake is tlie piincipnl utliactioii 
at Jj ila; hut though the hugest in the pi iiieipality, it scarcely 
pOisessts OIK* iutciestiug featme, cxc- ptlowaids the top, where 
the uutliiu l;C( oines Liokeu and indented. The hd«*s in Ciini- 
bciland and W estmoieland, and paiticulail y in Scotland and Ire¬ 
land, have each some giaiid di'Ciiminating featme; but inW'^ah's 
they are g» ik lallv not only of smalldiineiisioiis, but veiv t'lme and 
insipid in tiieir thai ictci. 

(iiass land in ai Hula lets as bigli ns three or four guineas an 
acK : the avc lage lenl, however, of the aiable doc s not c\cc*d 
one euiiu'a in the v.ilo, and cat the bills it inns from one shilling 
to five. .*she< p (’ommoi’s aie foui ponce a head. 'Itie pievailing 
soil is giavcily, and piodiiccs, with pioper inniiagenic'nt, ubnndanf 
Cl ops; but agiiculture is little studu^d heie, bevond the common 
jonline tliat has bc'on followed for centmus; tlio practice of 
tlu'ir foicl’alhcis is religiously obscived by postuity. Exeitions, 
howevt*!, aie making to intioduce a better system; and in spite 
of pn jud'ccs, thc'j will not be wholly lost. 

Sailed down Hala lake to the town. It is said that the water 
of the Dee never mixes with that of the lake. The fact is, the 
stieain which empties itself into the lake, keeps fts coinse down 
the middle, with a kind of cniicnt visible lo the eye; but the 
watt I of tile lake, (d‘ necessity, must mix. with it as the former 
list s oi falls. 

After dinner pmtceded lo Corwen, distant, by the road wc 
took, about foniteen miles. On leaving Hala, whetc we had been 
w ell cntci lame d and accommodated by the landlady ** of the 
lair skin,” for she had the whitest skin we ever saw, and was 
f.irlher lein.iikahle lb/ constantly wearing spectacles, wc had a 
(•leUgj^tlul leliospe'ttivc view of the peaks of Cader Idiis, rising 
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behind a successinn of mounlniiis, each of r.o mean height. It 
is no le s than 18 miles off, ytt its summit appeared as it we 
CO!i|d have rei^-hed it with case in an liour. ^ t 

Following the course of the Doe on our right, vve travel through* 
ja charming vale, amidst hedge-rows, corn, grass, still wailiii}! ]' 
for the scythe, and trees of luxuriant growth. The hills (Jii 
both sides are finely varied, and cultivated a great way up their 
‘sides. Snug boxes, farms, and cottages enlnen the scene; 

. while the liver, tossed alttrnalelv from’ one side of its bjfrrier to 
another, and the vale, assuming a constantly changing outline", give 
a variety to the landscape, that keeps the attention ever awake. 
About the distance of ff'iee miles from Bala, we turned to the 
right, and crossing the Dee by a handsome stone bridge, con¬ 
tinued our progress, with the river on our left, amidst the same 
kind of scenery as before, as far a*! Corwen. Jii this stage pass¬ 
ed through the pleasing village of Llanvair and Llandrillo, near 
which last stands Alaesmor, the agieeahle residence of Bell 
Lloyd, Esq. We noticed several other gcnticincn’s seats oc¬ 
cupying the happiest situations; but as it began to grow dusk, 
we bad not always di.stinct views of such as lay re mote from 
the road. Rug, how'ever, the scat of Vaughan Sal usbury, de¬ 
serves to be particularized. 

After passing through lilangar, seldom out of sight of the 

wizzard Doe,’’ we airived at Corwen; and as it was between 
nine and ten at night, vvcliad reason to be plcastd, that vve could 
all be accominoflatcd with beds at Owen Glcndower’s Head, 
which beis!g the only inn of any conseqiuncc, and tliis place 
being a regular stage, is froq>icntIy full. We had indeed been 
informed lliat tlierc weic two inns, tliongh we dul not recollect 
their names; and on asking liie woman who opened the turnpike- 
gate, at a little disUmce fruin the tow'ii, which was the best 
house—slie replied there were only two, the one an inn, and the 
other a shop. Jn fact, .she ‘ipokc truth, though .she miscon¬ 
ceived the meaning of our question: for, except the inn and the 
shop, in which latter llie post-ofific*.-, llic stamp-office, and pro¬ 
bably all the husiiiess in the place is concentesed, we did not 
sec another decent dwelling. We supped on some line trout. 
Fish indeed is the only fare, that vve could lately depend on 
finding. 


FROM CORWEN TO LLANGOLLEN, VALLE CRt7ClS ABBEY, 
. AND TO oswEsniy. 

Jw/y‘27. Having agreed before vve retircid to rest, though 
it was nearly the noon ol night, that we were to breakfast at 
Llangollen, I was up soou after four in the morning, that I ||iglit 



description of COnWEN. 

take tlic perambulation of the town, before my frieiuls,Mere 
uaHv. 

Corwen stands at the bottom of a vast rocky ridge of the 

iwMi iiioiiiitains, the most extensbe range, ihbiieh far from 
Li in” the loftiest, m Wales. In tlie vale below', tiov\s llie Dee, 
already a considerable river, amidist feilile meads; while the 
oppoMte liiiU have a downy appearance, and presents various 
fiont fiom th«‘ difference of distance and elevation. 

Hewfthe ill, under that able and enterpi ising leader, Owen 
Gldulowcr, fixed their rindczvoiis, when they stopped the ii|»' 
vasioii of [lenr\ 11. in 1161. The place of bis encampment 
ina} btiil be distinsni-hed fioiii the chuicli-}ard, in the diiection 
of the village of Cwmwyd. On the south side of the church, a 
coiiddetable cdilice, is cut a very rude cross, which is indicated 
to stiaiuers as the sword of Owen Olendovver, whose memory 
is stiil dear to the natives, and his exploits incntioned W'ith mp-* 
tine. Ihc cdiicleiy is large, and contains some rude pillars of 
stone. The whole town is built upon a rock, and, duiiiig the 
season, it is much resorted to as a fishing .station. 

Uy six o’clock, we were all assembled and ready to start;and 
eaily as it was, a crowd was gatlioied louiid our cairiage, as 
usual, admiring its singular construf-tion I h'lve not often no- 
tif‘('d this ciiciinistaiire; but it w'as a source of continual amusc> 
mciit to us in cveiy place through which we passed, because it 
amused others. 

Continued our route along the left bank of the Dee, the Y^le 
at fiist contracting, and the hills rising somewhat abruptly, with 
the river winding and touching their opposite ba®es. 

Qn our left pass Llansaufi aed, and soon after leave Glyn- 
dowel y park on our right, the agreeable residence of Captain 
Salusbiiiy. Near this may be seen the ruins of Ow’eii Gler- 
dower’s palace; but as they present nothing worth attention, 
and deiive their consequence solely from the fame of that Cam- 
biian hcio, we did not stop to visit them. The country in this 
track is pleasantly diversified with woods and slopes, and several 
beautiful spots successively open on the banks of the Dec, on 
each of which the lover of natuie would wish to build, and to 
fix his abode. 

!As we proceed, catch a distant view of Dinas Bran castle^ 
perched on the summit of a high conical hill, almost opposite 
to Llangollen. At this point, the hills are sweetly tossed about, 
and present an interesting variety of features. One of them, 
rising to a considerable height from the middle of the vale, forces 
the Dee to the left, while the load takes a winding direction up 
BU opening between its base and the ridge of hills which accom- 
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pauy US oil the right, A little beyond, the hills begin to wave 
in all directions, and several lateral vales open towards the Dee; 
in one of which, amidst the umbrage of trees, we had a favour¬ 
able view of the beautiful ruins of Crucis abbey. 

The Pee again seems to flow round to meet us, anil its bank, 
,oh the side of our road becomes lofty and precipitous; while lh6 
opposite boundary exhibits a variety of the most exquisite charms 
of nature, cnibellislied by tlie works of art- IJaiidysillio hail, 

. and iis environs, possess almost unrivalled beauty of sit»talion: 
M^ood, water, hills, vales, all contribute to render this situation 
one of the mosi deliglitfid that can be conceived. 

. In fact, within the space of three or four miles, the river ser¬ 
pentines round hills and knolls in a style at once novel and en¬ 
chanting; iis banks arc every where fringed with woods; and 
sometimes it appears from the road in reaches, sometimes mai.es 
a sudden bend and pai tially disappears, bnl in every form and 
every nini it is calculated to please. Yet we observed with 
pain, that in many places the axe w'as la 3 !ng waslo tlie sylvan 
honours of the Dec, and that one of the most eneJianting spots 
on its bunks was dibiigured bv a feeder to the Ellesmere canal. 

Descend tovvards Llangollen, coiiceriiing which much has 
been said in prose, and sung in verse; and on entciiug tlie j>]a':e, 
felt how' dangerous it is to form lofty expectations, and to give 
credit to bypiM bolical descriptions. 

After breakfasting at the sign of the Hand, whieli, though the 
first inn, gave us no very favourable impression of the < l(‘iiinu:e 
and civility of the place, wc dispatched a note to the inhabiJants 
of the far-fainci! cottage at Llango'i; n, ixqiu sling pn mission to 
visit it at a given hour. This was almost jmmcdiae 1> amwered 
by a servant, who brought a verbal message of assi nl, which 
some of the party construed into disrespect, paiticniarly as the 
applicant w'as neither uiiktiown, nor unconin eled. Be this as 
it may, it was iinaninioiisly agreed on to pay the lirst visit to 
Valle Crucis, or Llan Kgwest abbey, distant about two miles; 
and 1 am happy to be able to add pne more attestation to the 
universal suftVage in faioiir of this venerable pile of mins. J\o- 
thing can be more sweet than its sequestered situation, nothing 
more interesting lluin its lemuins, which principally consist of 
the east and west gable ends of the ehnreh, and some of the side 
walls on tire south; Tliis^ editice appears to have been about 
one hundred and eighty I'eet long, and about ibirty-one broad, 
exclusive of the transept, 'riie windows at the cast and west 
ends, display the finest gothic tracery, and prove what the abbey. i 
must have hern before its dissolution. It is, indeed, in its pre¬ 
sent state, incontestably the most beautiful ruin in North WuleSj^ 
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suid was fouudrd by Mador ap Giiffitb IVlayloi, piince of Pow- 
Js, about the jnr 1200, w* o libei illv endowed it, and peopltii 
It with Cistciaaiis. borne niitilattd imiiiptions aie still to be 
si(n on lh< west fiont, but it i> iinpossibh to d((^phcl the 
mines to which the> .pp*v A gu it iiumboi of be mtihil ash 
fills oi cupy the aici ot tlv ihaich, and spicad ihtir lotty 
br inches ovei the moukkiinj, w ills. Piom mnks and numbeis 
oil miiu ot thim, thi> apj>iMi to be devotidtothe a\e, and 
tlion^’^i few iiiu^ht bi cut without the li.i^t lujiiiv to the effect 
ol till SI vcnc ibic 111 us, i .^encial fill would stiip them of no 
ini on ad i ib! sh ue of tin ii ch inns 

'J he lioistn on the south is now c('nvc»t(d into a fui m-house, 
which dufurnis the spot, and i lu itself incoiivcuieiit Some of 
the am lint windows uiuiiii, ami the uihts sum made foi end¬ 
less dm itioii 'i’hc d uiniton, suppoiad hy thiic lous ot gioin- 
ed aiches, on o j k loiind pillais, i*, n iv eoiiviitcd in*o a hat- 
loft, ami IS a])pioiehi d b st p^ Iroin wilhoiit 'Iht people who 
Jesuit lull Vile e*vil and obliging, but undcijtood ver} little 
iaigli'.h. 

Ill a snnimei-hou e in the gaulcn, eiietrd foi t' e occasional 
use ol the piopnitoi ol tins d livhlful spot, 1 sat down to in¬ 
dulge in conti inpl ilion, wliih 11 > ineiids wiie engaged m taking 
di iwiiH ol till pniuipal I'cmains I’oi the Inppy, tins situition 
pii cut i llioiisimi einnlis as kn the niiseiabk, instead of 
thing li jin till woikl, ihi soniti ot thin ills, they must jeant 
to eoinbit with its i lies, and amidst its bustle, Sbiive to toiget 
then snlitiin.s ami thin woes 

Miss bcvaid ihiis i])o Ubph.ses and describes Valle Ciucis 
^bbty 


-On tiiL blink ol Oi v i’-> wnn It iini; 11 loil, 

’i oiii 1 (Ii iM'i Jiini uiiiij: I 111 1 i!’li ilu t malt 1 ^,1 ide, 

\oiJi 111 Is tiweiJii, (I i \ 111 nijit ol imio I, 

Deep 111 till A ill >1 II ( s on stuitl. 

And disilitck o I a tlic ii ii„ si^li couiniind 

At the distinci of las', than a quaiter ot a mile higher up the 
vail’, St nids the pill n of 1 Jiscg, a very aiicii nt moiiunient, elect¬ 
ed to the inenioiy ot Jdiseg, thi fathei it Broehmail, prince of 
Powis, who was slain in the battle ot Chester, 6f)7*’ The an¬ 
cient insciiption IS neailv oblitei ited, but it was copied by Llwyd 
befoie It beeaiiK ilii„ibk, and leeords in Litin, that this stone 
was laised by Conceiin, one of the descendants of EUseg, in 
the thud degice, who had a seat hi this Mcinitv This pillar, 
which IS louiid, ind inscitid into a massy square pedestal, was 
oiiginally twehe teet high, but1)Cing tin own down in the civil 
wars, It was broken and la} neglected, till the piopiietoi of the 
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land restored what remains of it, and charged it with the sub • 
sequent inscription. 

Quo'’I hujtis vetrris rDonumenti 
Su()f lest 

Diu ox ijciilis iimotum 

Ot llt^ll (.IKIM 

, Tan fom rostilmt 

1' Ui \(l 
do Tuior H ill. 

A. D. 1779. ^ 

To this gentleman the site belongs, and we have reason to be¬ 
lieve that he is dulj seasihle ot the value of his posst-ssiou. 

The naked Innt-stoiie locks of Kglwjseg, m |vn‘i)!cl stiata, 
are seen fioni this spot us well us fiom Llangolten, and disligtite 
a landscape of extiaorduiur)r beauty. The suiuimts ol iht nuns 
of Dinas Dian are likewise visible, peeping over an iiitciveiuiig 
hill. Ihese fragments indeed attiaetid oui notice iii v.iuoiis 
directions; but as wc weie pressed for time, and the astnil to 
tiieni is fatiguing, while nothing is left to letonipeiise the ad- 
ventiiier lor his pains, we were satisfied with di'-taut vu ws, '1 he 
hill on w liich the castle stands is of great height, nsmg into a 
conical figure from the siuroimdmg vales. Toaaids the siniiniit, 
tlie acclivity on the only accessible side is inteiseeted bj trenches, 
cut out of the solid roek. This fortress must have h« tii of great 
strength. It is ascribed to tlic Jlritons, and in nioie inodiin 
times became the lesideiicc of the loids of ClalJ. Is’otw ilhitaud- 
ing its elevation, we weie told, on indispiif.dde authorit), that 
there are two never failing wells witiiui I he uiea of the casue 
walls. 

Drove to Llandyslllio hall, the seat of Mr. Jones, an old-fa- 
^sliioncdaiid appaientl> neglected house, with guldens in a S’linilar 
taste, with a lupid deset nt to the Dee; but .so dciigt tful is the 
situation, that tlic failure of art is oveilooked in the bounties of 
nature. At a moderate expence, this might be leiidered one of 
the most cliaiining residences in Wales. We wished to have 
gone over the hanging gaidens, butwe^oiild not sie a single soul 
round the place. W bile we wx'ie looking about us, an enoinious 

mastiff came out.and gave no small degree of alaini to Mis.-, 

as he began to jump upon us, and w'e knew not whether he was 
in jest or jBam^it. THie poor fellow, however, waswholl) in 
play, and seemed to take a jiieasure in attending us, and to cai ry 
ati>utubrella in his mouth, which we were glad to ^ield up to hun 
.order to conciliate his favour. He was one of the 
f^ne^ dogs of his species I had ever seen, artd'd'fdi^- 

self was a sufficient’^eciirU^’agwpst improper intrusion. 

Rouiid this scat are*cxtef%ifV(i^;^oods of birch, the light,ele¬ 
gance of whose foliage, and its Vrhite bark, hamiortize with th» 
surrou^idiiig sccnerv, and produce the happiest effiset. At one 
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point, the Dee was so confined between rocks, that it W'as passed 
by a single plank laid across. Its depth, however, was visible 
from its boiling and turbulent motion through the chasm. 

Return to Llangollen, and after taking soiiie refreshment, pro¬ 
ceed to visit the cottage, the residence of Lady E. Riitler and 
Miss Ponsonhy, which will be remembered as long as the clas¬ 
sical muse of Miss Seward, and the praise of romantic friendship^ 
remain. The ascent to it from the town is rather steep, but 
very {l^cticablc for carriages. It stands on a platform, stir-* 
rounded by an ampiiitheatre of hills. 'Die cottage in reality de¬ 
serves its name. Only two rooms are shewn,—the dining-room 
and the library. Roth are adorned with exquisite drawings of 
scenes in Wales, and round the chininey-pieccs are some family 
miniatures, which were recognised by one of the party, W'ithout 
applying to the old house-keeper who attended us, and who is 
herself an original at full length. The dining-room is plain and 
neat, and the side-board corresponded. The cloth was laid for 
dinner, and we observed that four persons were intended to par¬ 
take of it. We saw the interesting owners of the place walking 
in the grounds, attended by a couple of gentlemen; but it was a 
transient glance, and we had no wish to intrude. 

The libraiy is a very elegant apartment, containing a consider¬ 
able luiiuber of expensive modern books on history, travels, and 
the picturesque. The windows are of painted glass, in a botir 
form. From one of them, the tower of Llangollen church alone 
is visible: the other buildings of the town are wholly hid by 
plantations and the figure of the ground. Dinas Bran castle and 
the surrounding hills make a conspicuous figure from the grounds. 
A gravel w’alkis drawn round llie whole with much taste, which, 
by Its varied direction, and the effect of concealment arising from 
plantations, gives the idea of a much greater extent than the re¬ 
ality. Indeed, though nature has been very favourable, art has 
been judiciously'called in to heigliten her charms, and to veil her 
defects. By planting, every unpleasant object is excluded, and 
every beauty brought forward to the view. 

It would be deemed the highest degree of scepticism to ques¬ 
tion wlietjier ibis is the abode of content, Irauquillity, and of 
sweetly harmonized passions and affections. I will not presume 
to controvert the prevailing opinion, which I hope may be real; 
but on several grounds I will observe, that seclusion is not hap¬ 
piness, and that the mind which is too much abstracted from 
external objects, only finds time and opportunity to prey on it¬ 
self, to recal every unpleasant incident again and again, and to 
rivet prejudices which a collision with the world would have 
wholly effaced. 

Llangollen being one of the regular stages on the great Irish 
road, the inn here seems to be* in a continual bustle, at least it 
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>vas SD white we staid; to such a degree imlet'd, that mu coiilrf 
acarcety find a room, oratleutioTi of any kind. It would be a: 
profitable specidatitai lor an iudividual, and a benefit to" the 
' ' puldie, to erect, a'.'ojber inn. The Isonilace of the present- 
,%Onkl likcM’ise gain in luanners, wh.at he might lose in inoney. 
/Competition U tiLO very soul of trade: I hate all monopolies, 
iiuid lo be tiriven to flobson’s clioice—lliat or lumc.” 

IJangolIcn has acquired a kiml of celebrity, and those who 
" have an interest in the place, should endeavour to keep <rp that 
prejudice in its favour, which ha.s hitherto been gratuitously in¬ 
dulged. The strt;ot.s aie narrow ami inconvenient, particularly 
ill the vichniy of the flaurj, and the hoiises in general h;ive no¬ 
thing to recoimnend them to notice. I'lie environs indeed are 
charniiug, but I cannot bestow a single compliim’iit on the town 
itself. 'J'he bridge of four arelies, built on ledges of rocks 
whiefi crosj the bed of tlie Dee, is by some deemed one of the 
wonders of W ales. I'ixeept when swelleil by tloods, the river 
runs wholly through the areh nearest the town. 

A maniifiiclorv for weaving eotloii, tlie first <>f the kind in this 
countryganila patent inventi<in, is esfalilishedheu;. It i.s said to be 
likely to prove iiijurious lo Mandiester; but whatever tends to 
h'ssen cxpence, must ultimalcly be beneficial to the connnunily 
, at large, and tin refdre deserves cneouragement. 

licaviug Llaugolien at fiy', o’clock, we proceeded to Os- 
.'westry, a stage of twelve miles. As wc began to ascend from 
this low-lying town, wc bad a di lightiul relio.spect, the hills 
rising very picturesipiely in tlic elvemufeii'nc:*, parlieularly Ji)inas 
llran, and only the tops of the ebiuna ss in .Llangollen, and a 
few scattered villa.s in the environs, whitb give the place an air 
..of external gentility, falling under oni oac, and mixing in the 
scene. The whole vale of Llangollen, indeed, is thick-studded 
with villas and-cottages, geiu'ialiy oecnpiing the hap}»icst situa¬ 
tions. It commences at I’ne town of the same .name, and pos¬ 
sesses a high degree of fertility aiul beauty. 

' ; The soil iiow' bejrinsJo be ealcareouji, and lime‘Stone, instead 
of scliistus, abounds. Much lime, iiiileedi, is burnt along iIjc line 
of the Kllesmere canal, and the white-washed hoii.-^es again give 
a cheerful air a^d a neat appearance, to the face of the conn,try. 

Keep tlic Dee on our h it as beJorc, and alxnil three miles 
from IJaiigollcu, approaclrihc ' I of Poiilcy.sylti;, over 
tlic river Dec, one of the mo.st &iiqHnd..us wmks of ail that 
ever was aecompii.sJied by man. The L'!; canal, wdiich 

had run parallel with the farther bank of the river, is.here car- 
^ried over llie vale by an aqueduct, .sn|>p<)i t« (l on 18 )nas.sy stone 
pillars, from I.SO to IfiO foot in heigJit, and disli-.nl from each 
other at ilu’ top, about 4.) feet. ^Lbe.se R[uing fiem the bed of 
the river and the rocks winch iuic^is buivks, and evUml iuleuglh,- 
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incasiiting by the iron work, upwaids of 1000 feet. On the 
top ot tile pillai9 IS a trough or \vjter>way, wholly composed of 
plates of ca«t non, about twelve feet in widtii and five and a half 
in depth. The inside, mer which wc walked, as the water was 
not VIt admitted, is carefully pitched; and the manner in which 
the immense jilalcs aie conneettd and closed by ledges, bolts, 
and SCI cw sun the outside, tills the mind with vvoudei as it con¬ 
templates the ingenuity of man. Mr. Tclloid was the engineer, 
and il tills were the only woikhehad produced, it would do^- 
sencdly give immoitility to his name. i\n embankment of eaith 
txUnds about IoOO feet on the south side beyond the non woikj 
and fioin its hcightaiiul solidity it would be a lemarkable object 
ill any othei situation, but here it is little, compaied with the 
graial pait of the undei taking. As I looked ovei the ballustrades 
of tin non water-way into the bed ot tlie Dee, I felt how little 
the individual man is, but how great in the aggiegate. In ten 
yens tins noble work n.is completed, uiidet the aloie-nained en- 
gineei, and under the immediate supeiinteiukiiee ol Mi. Mat¬ 
thew Davidson * 

* Fills im" iifu < lit aqueclurt opened Vov. 2G, 180o, wilhercatso* 
Ii Mil itv 1 In' t illowing iiiscriptivii i*' tngtaved upon the south “ide of tliC 
[ML! to tilL south bide oi tllC IIVCF 

1 Ik n ihility and gentry of 
1 he idjaccnt couiitie*, 

IT iving unite 1 tliur clfuits with 
riie £;icat cuinimicivl interests ot this country. 

In (if itm^ in iiiteicoiirsc and union tcUicca 
J N( I vvD v\u Nom a Witi s. 

T’y a nn\i ihic com uunication ot the thice river 
SE\rn&, Ufi, and Mrnsiv, 

Fur the mutuil beiictil ot ngiiciiltiiic and trade, 

C luscd till Aist stone ot thib aqueduct oi 
I’oNTf ISYI II, 

To be laid on the 23th day of July, 1795, 

When Tlidiird Mjddelton, ot Clink, Fsq M P 

One ot the Ol I Tiiud pations of the 
Fiirsvicni' Caral, 

W'ds Loid otthis Manor; 

And in the ni^n of our Soveieign 
Geoacr hie raiiiD; 

W hen the ((juity ot the laws, and 
J he siiuiity of pioperty, 

Pioniotid the genual wellaie ot the nation. 

While the aitb and -eitneeb tiuuiislied 
By h'S p itri#n>ige, and 
'11 e conduct of civil hlc was improved 
By hib example. 

1 he navigation over this aqueduct, 

W .IS opened 26th of Novenibt i, 1BU5 
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Ill the er»\irons of Po»tr}s\lte, the s cu "‘f 
to us and the adjacent vale, an* *50 j' n*ul ilh 1 ons s, 

continually in(.ieaiiug, that Me should luvo i ii V’ itd on sj I t4 
in the lAiuiediate nci^iibouiliood ol some \ci) } opulous .m 1 1 v** 
tensile city. 

A i^ide or tMO bejoiid this, we saw anothci aqueduct of the 
Ran c canal, but ol lai iiduiui dimensions Indttd, ioi somo 
miles fion Llan^olVn, iiit ie‘>tni« objects aic continually pre- 
Rfciiting thctiisehcs, afii( iij, l'cs**, Ticior hall, Wiimstp'i and 
Cliii'v castle oii^Iit to be pirt.c ul wized, but the aqueduct of 
Puntcy'«\lte cxciUs undiMcied attention, and makes otiici Muika 
ot art appeal diminutnc and common. 

Qait the com sc ol the 1) e, which had accompanied us for so 
mail} milts, and enlci a iich clianipaun, whnh, c outlasted with 
the mountainous legions, amongst wimh we hid so Innr been 
travcliing, wasequ.'ll} delightliil to the e}t and to the htait, ai 
ft gave us CLitain picsiges that we wcit appioicl ing Lnghmd, 
Ashich is the oiil> dcsii <blc countiy to livt in, .nd iiom its tu. 
peiiot accommodations, the most agiecabic to trace! in likewise. 

Chirk, the last village in Wales on this loid, is cxtiimcly 
pha'^ant, and contmis sescial houses of tiitt itimmf nt foi tia- 
\cltcrs, appaienti} moie comforldde thin am in Llingollin. 
Lmmcdiatcl} btcoiid this, we entei hlnopsliiie, and passing occr 
a continuation of ftilile fields uii a smootli iiid IcalI road, dii\e 
throiigh the little Mllfi^e of (Jlohowcii, and soon aiiivc at Os- 
wcstiy. 

In the lattei put of this stage, come lulls lo c in the distance 
on the Jisht, but the pievailing Icituicsof the countiy wcie 
cultivation, iicius, and bcuutN. 

The women, lliough on the \<.i\ veige of Wales, contniv to 
the pievailing costume of the pinu ip ditv, htgnitowcai hon> 
nets instead of black heavn 1 its, and wc could perceive that 
#eir features wcie ..oftei and less maiked thin those of the fe¬ 
male'mountaineers The liurnan fa< e seems (o pal take of the 
nature of the comitiv. *:Miong and iiaish fe iliiies niaik the 
natives of elevated tiae ks,Tnild and letw lar, the iiili ih t mis of low 
and level eoiinti*., The foimei too an geneiaily 1cm tiic lat- 
tci plump and sinoolh 

Oswestr} IS a piettv la4e aiiil Kspeitablc town, eont mnng 
about ^ 70 () inhabitants 'Ihe houses ait hinlt in a good stvle, 
with brick, covered with blue slitis 'J < tin lal aj , < n tiiee 
of the plate nidicalcs tiaiU and opulence. Consn'ii ihit qmn- 
titles of the rWi vvoollcMis an soil utie 'Hit tluirth is i line 
edifice, and the casde, of which onlv tin ni'iains oi tin ki < p 
are now lohesteii, occupies a comm iiiei ng itintnii ov r the 
town, oi which ll tic is a good hiids c}c vicvv i. iui its sui aiif 
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There are several good inns in Oswestry. We dined and slept 
at the Cross Kess-, and found it comfortable, nnd the chur^(.t 
. moderate. I*had sonic reason to tldnk highly of the hontsty of 
the prinripal waiter. In the house 1 lost a- pair of glovts, nhich 
I lu'lieve were picked up by a servant belonging to a caniase 
sxliicb was setting out just sis ouis arrivid; but having been put 
■under the caic »>f the i^aitcr, with other aiticks of much more 
eor.seqnenee, the poor fellow seeincd quite distressed, and I waS 
obliged to quiet ins mind, by assuring him that no suspicion rested 
qn him. 

rnOM OSWESTRY TO MON.TGOMEKY,T«ROUGn WELSHPOOL. 

Jultf 28. A NXIOUS to reach Montgomery (which we had 
fixed as a cotrc'-poiidiiig station, and where, according to pre- 
vious aTiang^nu’iitSjUe lioped to have lested this day,) after break¬ 
fast, wo we»e toady to start for Welshpool, distant bftuen miles,' 
but heavy showirs of i.iin kept us reluctantly from proceeding, 
for upwards of two hour.*!. At length the sky clearing a little, 
we nioiiiucd our vehicle, and travelled over a fertile but iinpic- 
tiiresque country, producing all kinds of grain in abundance. 
Noticed scveial fiiKIs of excellent turneps; but except in this 
Lind of crop, winch h-as geiUTally vunqinslied prejudice, we ob¬ 
served veiy few of tlie modem improvements in agriculture. 
Tbc buy was chiefly carried in this vicinity: and from'the late 
show Cl y weather, the aftermath looked very promi-sing, as in¬ 
deed it had done in most places where the ground was cleared. 

I'lie ''oil licre is a loani} gravel, with much limestone in the 
hills, of which vve saw many qtiarries on the right of the road, 
with kilns, and rail-vvaysto cairy the lime to the cut which forms 
a junction between the Montgomery and Ellesmere canals. 

Pass through the village of Pwll-y-cwrvv, and between that 
place and Llan\m)nach caught a view of tjbe Wrekin, and called 
to rocolkctioii the popular toast in this country. The Wrekin 
indeed was the only boundaiy to our prospect over a flat, well- 
W( oded, and fertile vale of many milts, through which the Se¬ 
vern vt’inds its quiet coinse. In front, but at .some miles di.staiu'c, 
rn.se the Tong or Bieiddyn mountains, precipitous and rocky, 
which reminded us tli.'it we were re-cnteiing Walts. On the 
top of the hi ghest ndge \ve saw Uodney’s Pillar, at this point a 
diininuti\e object, but which was long in view. 

At Llaiiym}iiacli ihcre is an iiisulaled part of Denbigbshire; 
and near the same ^pot Montgomeryshire and Salop also meet. 
A shower delayed us here, under the shelter of some trees, and 
during il8 continuance, we were amused with the curious in- 
(j^uisitivcucss of a man who, having served as a soldier in Ireland, 
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and imagining that we came from that country, bad many ques- 
tmns to ask, and many observations to make* Ileie too we 
noticed a man of many callings,” w'ho bi at Dick) Gossip hol¬ 
low, if _we may believe his sign, wdiich ran thus : B hough ton, 
MERCER, D!I\l*hR, GROCEK, AND IRONMONGER—FUNE- 

.ttA,LS FURNISIlt^D- DEALER IN HATS, TEA, AND COFFEE, 

JiC.-N.B. NEAT KITCHFN GRAPES AND TRAIN OIL- 

‘ This is 110 bad specimen of sl»f>p-kceping in B ales, w'here 
one person deals in all kinds of commodities, and selii^n has 
more than a sample of each, and freqiuuitly the most coinmqn 
articles are not to be proemtd. Even in a large town, of some 
note as a bathing-place, and which is likely to take the lead in this 
respect on the Canibnau shores, a friend of nnue assured me, that 
having had tlic misfortune to loschis'spectacUs, he was obliged to 
send to En^jand for another pair; and till lliry nnivc d, was glad, 
whnilu-wanted to read or write, to borrow the liouaekceptr’s 
glasses, who was frequently idle till he had done. 

Cl OS's tin to rivers, or blanches of the same river, within the 
space of a few hmulicd yards, by uusufe and uucoitain folds, 
particularly when tlic water is high. The last was the W)rnwy, 
a river famous for the variety and quantity of its fi'^h ■ it falls 
into the Severn at no great distance. Biidges heic appear ab¬ 
solutely necessary, but even uiivction-posts for folding aic but 
thinly scattered. In this whole stage indeed, we had to complain 
of the execiable badne-s of the loads, whuh were .scaiccly pas¬ 
sable in a cariiage. Diieclioii-po^is, wheie loads nUt!sett each 
other, or brunch off lateially, aie tilso mueh a\ anted, especially 
wheie no houses arc near to obtain nitoimarion. 

At one phuein this stage, b( iir^- w!i(<Ily mu eitain which of 
two loads to lake, we asked an old woman, whiili was the road 
to Pool? 'riiey both lead to Pool.” hich is the nearest? 

There is little ff'ffeicnrc.” W huh do t.iuiagis gtneially take? 

Eitlier and both.” VVhii*h would 3011 rLConimend? “ That 
which you please.” These laconic and unsatisfactoiy answers 
she gave with an incivility of manner \ 'iich we had mver before 
witnesstd in Bales; and we were then hit to our choice, which 
accidentally proved right. 

Puss tlii'ougli Elandisyllk), a small village, and cross the ISInnt- 
goniery canal at inteivals, or drive by its side, tlie greatest part of 
this remaining stage. 

Prom the New Quay on the Severn, where theic appears much 
bustle of businc.s.s, liodiiey’s Pillar on Moel-y-(jolla, a' high 
jienk ot the Breiddyn mountains, is seen to great advantage. 
This was erected at the cxpence of the neigh bo uiiiig gtiitlemcn, 
to commemorate the victory of that gallant ollicer over Count 
cle Grasse in 17b£. It stands u^iwards of<a thousand feet above 
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tlie It:v<‘l of tlie plain, and commands a landscape of grrat ex¬ 
tent and vaiicty. ^J’he I5reidd}n hills consist principally of a 
<’oarse argillarc^ous schistus, mixed with calcareous spar, 'and in 
some places with small rhomboidul diiystals. 

At the New Qua}*, we saw several large barges filled xvidi 
wood, &c. lying in the Severn, which flowed on our left. Iligli- 
cr lip, it is not navigable for vessels of any burden; and at tbii 
point, it may still be considered as a moderate stream, tbougli 
nmek*increased from what wc found it in its infancy, at jLIa- 
iiidloes. 

I'l-om this spot, about four miles to Welshpool, the conntiy 
becomes more picturesque; aiul the hills, which are of a mode¬ 
rate elevation, aie cultivated a great way up, and formed a kind 
of semicircle round u^, as wc advanced to the end of our stage. 
Thunder sliowi'i i liad overlakim us more than once in this drive, 
and it was with more than coiunioii pleasure w'c reached tlie 
O'lL at W'clslipool, a very icspectable and welI-c<Mid«ct- 

cd inn. 

'J’lie town is large and populous, containing ncailv HOHO in¬ 
habitants. It Iic*s ill a fertile vale, about a mile from tl.c banks 
of the Severn, and though somcwliat irregular in its plan, has 
many good brit k houses, covewd with slates The church-is 
a decent modern building, staiu-’iig on the rnad-.side as we enter 
from Oswestry; but being bui.t on a declivity, part of the ce¬ 
metery is neaily as bigb as the 1 oof. U’lic maikct-house is the 
only otlicr public edilice that ck-serves notice. It is built near 
the centre of the town, which may be said to consist of four 
principal .streets, though they do not exactly meet at right angler- 
Aluch trade is carried on here, particularly in flannels, and an air 
of opulence pervades the whole. 

Al the inn, we found a sumptuous dinner, provided by a major 
of v( Juiiteci s, for the officers imdcT his command. The prepa¬ 
rations had bei'ii s^ ample, that several excellent di.shesweie 
spared for our table, which was spread in an adjoining room. 
Hospitality is jnoveiliial in Wales; and from the specimen be¬ 
fore us, wc were satisfled that they Inewhow to conduct pu!>- 
lic dinners willi as much taste and elegance as in England. 
Notthcha^i noise, however, was heard in the mess-room: all 
was order and quiit, f(»riiot less than four hours after the cloth 
was icinoved, thougli it is probable they were offering their li¬ 
bations to liacchus, and in tancy hurling the arrows of Mars. 

In various part>, indei'd, of VVales, we had witnessed them^- 
tial spirit of the natives; and on any crisis of danger, I am con- 
Jitlcjit they w ill not be found to have degenerated from the high 
(diuracter of their ancestors. 
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That tlie voluutociinj?lu)\u%er, Kis hron caiiirf^ 
far, both in P'nghmri unfi\\.»Us, hu \ w >11 ckiu,\«h» 

look brynnH the wiirf.u* ot lliius**., oiuht t» l.t\c 

been limited tf) Mieh as i i|iiip;)< d llH'nist l\ts, aiui tlw ir 

fcerviits j>r*tuitoii>-lv, iiisf(«ci<»t liotd out pit loi i lie¬ 

nees and iiMibi'idin *li( n. I at a t. ite l*u iitiif.tlny nt so- 
lunttti c<i{s.iK, utai hov\ iinpo s l)l( n is to c nlr.ui diM.pUie 
by capt.tiiis, niii^is. .nul lieattii.iii: ttihiiils i.tkdi itoiti >•( I nid 
eoHiitiis and houi Io^\ pMife^sions, n.n'.i Ih tv.<uiit 
iinpitjiidictd peisoM. 1 KiiMmh'i stuni* a vo'uiittti loips m 
J£iia.l:ii}d, at a plate ttliuh sh.dl hi ikiumU'"., toiiih) iiiJi d l\ a 
siiutfling, shiidliiig, puni tiapsiuk-lo 5 ,gtd kliow ol a t jpUiii, a 
hack cierl m an attoine\’s othcc, vho, on liiuiaig funlt vith 
Im men for not mart hiiig indue oidei, an«l telling tlu m they 
tliouid ahvuys have an ohjeit to look at, jetiingU bade Iiiiti go 
btiore tlnm, and then thev \\oidd he siue ot an o!jnt to look 
at. A loud laugh attt^ted the «it and the pun of the leniaik; 
and pool Captain Spindleshanks could not again hold up his head^ 
for some t ft»e. 

Alter dinner, we took a chaise from the inn to Powis Castle, 
the rain still thieatenaig too itiiich to itiuici walking piudciit, 
tboiigii die distance is baitl) a nnle. The paik lies i lose to the 
town, and is exctlieiitlv wooded It contains mans pictuitsijnc 
featuies and stiikiiig views. 'J'he load is ta*-t(lu!ly condiuUd 
to the castle, v\hich is '^ern and lost again in the a)ipioath. On 
reaching it, Iiowevei, we weie much disappointed with the -^x- 
teiior, and the internal paits did not aiiswei oui expectations. 
It is built of a reddish col OUI ed stone, the moitar or ciinent 
still more led, and thus the whole edifice appeals oi buck at 
a veiy small distance. It wants both the majesty and iiiagnitudc 
<if an ancient castle, and the elegance and comioit ot :i modern 
erection. On the gronnd-fiooi, the ap.iitmcnts aie gloomy to 
an uncommon degiee. The dining-rouin is so ilaik, that in dull 
wcathei candles appeal necessary even ii: siiinmei; and to height¬ 
en the sombic impression it gave ns, the hati liiiKiib of depaited 
poasesbors aic suspended ojiposite to its windows. Never was a 
ntemeuto mori more conspicuoii>ly displayed. 

The state bed-room reminded me ot the inaible slumbers 
of tlie tomb.’* J should have considered it as a prison, instead 
of a place of repose. The saloon and the lihiaiv, howcvei, are 
I cully (ielighttul looms. The laiidstapc from the foiimr may 
dees With the finest in Wales. It embraces an extensive view 
over (lie ricii woody vale of the Severn, backed by the Uieid- 
dyn hills, wliiili da»play<*d their whdlir'clbntoui at once, under 
the influence of a declining sun. The ^race fiom below is 
a noble tliouglr itii antiquated appendage, and is w'orthy of any 
seat. 
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Viblttd the gtilleiy, a noble apartment, detached fjom the 
mansion, and coiituinai^ <iixty or seventy pictures, someof them 
bv lh*j first masters, among Mhom we may eniiiiierate Poussin, 

’ CI.uuK', Ihissauo, VIeigor, Caiialetti, Cuyp, Carlo Dolce, &c. 
'Die Vii^in and Child by the last-named artist have great sweet¬ 
ness ol composition. Several of the paintings, however, pos¬ 
sess no supuior ineiit, and they are not disposed W'ith mucti 
ta^tc. 'J'liev aie either too few in number, or the gallery is too 
laige.,^ Tliiee owls bj Uubeiis, the oiilv picture by that gieaC 
iiiasur ill the colkction, would probably, at a common sale, 
letch less than as man^ Norfolk tin Kies. 

An .iiiciciit painting iii fieseo, from the ruined city of Pom- 
pen, is a great cuiiosit). in othei respects, it is too much in- 
jiiH'd to allow us to judge of its merit. 

lu an adjoiiiiiig closet is a model of an elephant, covered-with 
a coat of mad, composed of small steel plates and chains, a 
wotk of gieat iiigt'imity and expetice. I'wo indiaiis, in tlicir 
pioper costume, are seated on his back. This was brought fioin 
India the late J^id Clive, whose pictine by Dance is seen in . 
the a!illei>. 

Retiiiiiiiig to the inn, we settled our bill; and piepared to 
pioteed to Moiitgomeiy, about eight miles farihcr, befoic we 
took up oui lodging for the night. 

A little wav from Welshpool, Powis Cistle, on w'liose hls- 
toi^ and levuiutiuiis [ shall refiaiti fioni enteimg, appears to 
gnat advantage, and had we nut appioachcd itiiearei, we should 
fioiu this point of view haie been led to conclude that its di- 
nieiisions were much supeiiui to what they really aie. 

The present wuithy and noble owmer has not lesidid here for 
anv length of time, since it came into his possession; and who 
that enjoys suth ii lovi ly situation as Waicot, would pieftr Powis 
Castle, nolwitbstandiiig its celebrity and its landscapes: 

i^ioceed over a fine level country, «-iiiioutidcd by an anipbi- 
ihcalre of distant hills. Cross the Severn by a c.>mmodiou.s 
biidge, uiui gaining tli(‘ summit of a tong ascent, look back over 
the vale we weie about to leave with wonder and delight. Sabrina 
at once adds to its fertility and its beauty. 

Pass tillough the village of Poidtii, on the light of which 
caught a MOW of Naiilciibba, tin* seat of V iscouiit lleiefoid; 
and ciossing tlie Camlet liver, by a sweetly undulating road, 
reach Moiitgomeiy, wliuh showed its turned castle, and an an¬ 
cient British fortifii alioii on a supeiior cmineiKc in the same 
direction, at a cciisuleiable distance as we appmachtd. 

Much lain had fallen dining the comse of the Hay; and the 
roads 111 consequence became heavy and unpleasant, though 
livideiitlyin much better condition, and kept in Lettei rejiair, than 
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what we hail travelled OAcr in the inoinir;;. Though STiindavv 
when it would he singular in England to ste the lalioui ot agii- 
culture carrying on, ue noticed, in the toinsc of thisdiive, a 
tarinev very busily nnploud in cuiijing and licking hi** ha>. No 
doubt lab<iniirs arc olfen worse einplowd on tlie dfuwhnU 
tiught to be ik’voled to dnmc senice; but suli thiie is yii inde¬ 
cency in carrying on scculai cn]p!(i>ineiits ni such a public inaii-^ 
uer, —at ieiist wc hit it such. 

In j>roj)Oitiou as \\v hid bem longr i yhsent fioin oin ;.csper- 
;tive hoQu.s, cur ainutv fo nreio* htteis incunscd; and nnnn- 
duiUlv on oui am\al at 'ii«>.ilg«nnei\, wr stnt to the post-offi(c, 
2nd found the espreted '‘ialiln..ilj'ni await'no u*.. 

The Diagon, tlie <'nlv inn ot li e place, js ill suited for bn- 
sine-rf, bung liuddltdiip in a coinei, and diilu nit to ii]'pif*.ah; 
but It is condurted with eaic and civibt}, aial looie on tin phiu 
of an English than a \^<lsh house ol < nUTtainnient. It Inr 
c’.tn the appemlage of a c<»ftee-iooni, whn li ajipr ais to be pHtt> 
Well altfci.dcd by toe inhabilanls; aloiueu pionf of th< n tasl^* 
and soci d)l!il_). Sc\tial L'jiidon pipeis aie til.tn in lieie, and, 
hv a Muial legnlatnai, thev may be lead by sliangus, when no» 
UiiincdiUleK wauled by "ubsciibers. 


r’’o'i MOMc.o:ii riY 'lo bisiioi*\ ( \silt . 

Wr ^ 

J/Jt/29- v" ll. \R\ of tin showrr'v and unecitain weltin'- 
wliicli had for sono* days alttiuh d oui pio^us-,, and tins no tin 
i«i'a hi'hhog no betlei pioni.sc, wc li.-d httie nidiucna nl to ii e 
so eaily as loual, end accoidinelv w ‘ mdulgul in bed till altci 
eight I'lie cofit e !.'ving h \r*iy pt'-uhai llnoin, 1 pjenlaily 
adad lh< waitei if I'Cmiis ihd not giow ni gn'it ijnantities loiind 
Wontgoineiy : »aid he, it i- tain ais foi lliim.” 

** I thou'>ht so,—\ou inaiiul n (uie th< ni into coffet, do \ou n< l:” 
The pf)or fellow was (onfnsnl, and pioteshd wo weie dtinking 
the Inst (clhe which the town ufioidid; and i ically bclie\e he 
^oke the tiuih. 

AfUT huaUi'st, \isited the leniains of the castle. The as¬ 
cent fiotii the town is eass, but on the opposite side, the rock 
on which i* i' built lists almost pcipiudiiulaily fiom the plain, 
and lenders the appiojcli iiiacei ssihh . Thoiogli it must have 
been an 311.311^1 pile, a few inonldt nng fragments of llie ketp, and 
M)uie puces of bioktn walls m the t iienmfcieiiee, alone attest its 
foriTU I magnifift nee. Tlu situation is highly commanding, and* 
from Un.H spf;t we looked ovii an exjiansi of it hand well cul- 
d land, etpiid to any m ICiiglamh Scarcely an acie of wa^te 
is to tii: s^tn. All kiudj of com and pulse aic produced here; 
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and iht i>hti.p, cattle, and horses, aie of a much largei breed 
than wo had latilv obstived 

Montffomeij ca'*ih appears to have been built at an earlv,but 
iiid< ti imuutL pmod ft w i-. besiegf d bv the \S ehh and eom- 
pUteh I in^ukid 111 lOQt, wliicli is the brst •luj.lifntu account 
til it ills i( ulud us ( i tliii ioitirs'* Altci \>iiioiis toituiies, it 
was tikin b^ l'i< pciliim iiluv foues in 1 (M 4 , and aftcjwards 
disin nth cl i luni i iiiitiu Is, niui\ of the piesent houses ill 
the toicii hoc I < < n I iii't 

On tin iiill \ Ini i lov this f n the south, are the remains 
ot a stnpi 11 Ions !»nt li ) o>t I'u appiouh to which la strongly 
giiiulid li i< ^ (s I 111 lit-. )i C *iuciiiing this, however, 
histoiy 1 lUl t 

lioinvijlip ill ", c t, \ f p ( cididtodn flairch, a laige 
ciMifoi. fpi lU ,Wi‘'i It a 1 ind j. > xl i ol hells, seated 
on all cm lu 1 c (, i i )s<» j po I to ll i h i d divided fiom 

hy a pnto tin livtu i xi i' ‘nir j <s. -> iid, b\ winch we 
h 1(1 (iit( iccl d ( p! M i* ( on ll I mil it nt t k diU , t \c opt 
a *71 niunuul I'n nun >iv i Ki I ii ♦* i son ol tin In t loid 
111 tin it Ol l^ljiL»bui\, vv’io dn li lit It 1 pptocl to be 
a \i"itifiO‘i aiid to ‘n'liuioi o‘ ' O' p ol lIcMiord, m 
«ho"c doe I ''IcM om \ b , i ! I lU ili is m ojipoilu- 
luli ot s‘'L , in in (i I I * »i t’ n hi ni' \ vd- 

liges a‘stn)lihd to,f<! a’l 1 anxma ’ p s i 1 « wnl t) 
u f i ivf'll cn cho ( ii’s 1 1 '1 hint s i it t nig n i sl¬ 

ing 111 tin '‘Ctn , . nd it mi l.t»l i’ hi A i oj. », m- 
picssioiis ot iili^uni .m 1 «j)l ihve sc)in“ f’efr'c oi laj]in<'-s 
tnidi 1 c iivcxtciiiil eii uni nice, and tii <vti> siliHion ill 
bf* ll I* nid ciijo>L(l, but n i u" i die hopes ot a boin i \v» 'd 
and t*K I oiisol (lions u«iivtd t’om tuUu'ly, aul tins hie vdl 
imifiedi lUly h i its v due ll.. h ppy will have no secuiit} , the 
niijf lable will In li'icit ot sup >01 1 . 

Little of the Welsh phvsiognciiry was to be ob eived m this 
aswunbltH, but In auty ot Lc ii'd cle^^an e of toini who‘ till 
less (onspulions, ilian tin’ would hiM' b,.eu ni an < quel iiunibei 
ot die nuivcs ol scvci »• of the English counties. 

Moingojiui) Is pi( isiH^lv s til led in h,e hollow <vf in emi¬ 
nence, 011 the u >1 th aJ of a sUephil]. it is cLau, and. lound 
the inaikct-plaet, not iiKhg'tit it is thcH} built of buck, 
covfltd with slates, and mini pietcv cottages occupy the most 
agreeable' spots in the cnviievii the rw^iJeiice^ ejf peisons of 
n odviate foitiue , who, alluicd by the to-inei eheai>ness ot living 
yi Wales, have taken up theu abodes here*, lu very tew ar- 

♦ M nit'goTni i \ tl i*ts its nai ic ficin Ivncci <lc jritgoniei v, Tail of 
Stic* l>m\, who, in ICn^, i iit''icd i'o* l«ii i, and » >C(N dii» p let, ibeti 

loyU IN W AI I s J 1 
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tides, however, does the advantage of residing in Wales pre¬ 
ponderate over England, especially on the line of the great roadh; 
4iid to give up society and an easy intercourse w ith the rest of 
the world, are sacrifices which, in my opinion, are loo gicat to 
be made for trilling considerations. Econonjy mi\ he prac¬ 
tised any where; and without it, every si(nation will he neaily 
the same. In remote situations, indef ci, liixuric'^, and even many 
comforts, are not to he purchased. 'I'hi.s may he u .saving to the 
improvident; but to be able to command, even if wc do not 
wish to enjoy, is natural to man, and he gives up much, when he 
voluntarily relincjuislies the privilege! 

About half a mile from the town, stands Lynioie ledge, one 
of the seats of Earl Powis, whose arms appear on the market- 
house of Montgomery. 

For the last three stages w'e had been attended by mon-wait¬ 
ers, a proof that we were having tlie regions of nature and sim¬ 
plicity. The strings of the harp loo had ceased to vibrate, whifh, 
after hearing Pritchard at Bangor I’eriy, were no longer inviting. 
There are indeed but few good haipeis remaining in \A ales, 
and it is probable that in another centiny, this national music will 
nearly be lost. 

Many horses are bred in Montgomeiy shire, and sold to l'!ug- 
lish drovers. It was an observation ol iht servant who utKuded 
us, that almost all the persons who were collected ht ie from 
17 parishes, were carried on marcs, which not being m# 
salable, are letained for bneding and use. (luat niimhti- 
of .sheep aie iiLso kept in this counliy;lhe hills being downyinul 
verdant, and extremely well adapted for the jiasluiage of tliise 
useful animals. From their fleeces considciable <[iiaiit;tii s of 
flannels arc mainifactiired, vihicli are piincipall} .sent to \\ lI.sIi- 
poo-1, and from thence to Sinewsburv. 

Toward.s noon, the weather clearing up, we .set out for Bi¬ 
shop’s Castle, distant nine miles. In tuivellingovcr this space, w(‘ 
saw much hay lying on the ground, and some still uncut. 'J'lic 
crops of corn and pulse looked very luxuriant in this tiack, and 
in a few places, we noticed hemp and flax, it should not he 
concealed, however, that though the lands are natnrallv fertile, 
they are ill managed in genetal; and in one place we (th.'-erved 
whole fields devoted to the rcaiing of thi.stles, which, if not 
eradicated, will in time overspread the farms of mote eaieful 
and iiidiistrioLis managers. Wlierever thistles are suflered to grow, 
it is a proof at once of bad husbandry and low rents. \ et I 

I 

calierl Trefjildwin or Baldwin’s 7’onn, fitnn a depulv in tiic service nf 
WiUium the Conquenir. 'J'lie (.(maty lies in ilinu dioiescs, .*^ 1 . Ami]))), 
Bangor, utid llerctbrd, and extenda about 40 miles in length bv S7 111 
bread til. 
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was told that land lets on an average at a <yuinea an acre; and 
in the neighbourhood of BiJioj/s Castle, farms, in some 

• situations, aic v\orth 30s. per acre. Pieces of crass-Iands near 
that town fetch four or five guineas; hut in giving such a rent, 
the occupier is guided lutlier by convenience than b} the real 
>.'duc. 

Taking a rctrospecti\e Niew of Montgomery, the shuttei^d 
fiajiinenls of its castle in the back ground, and the tower of the 
rhiui U lansiing in tiout amidst lofty trees, which concealed the 
infe.ior buildnigs, foiincd a highi} picturesque scene, which we 
n gu tted tiiut v\e hud not leisure to sketch. Some future tourist 
nun ptihaps avail himself of this hint. 

Passing the Couit-lloiuse, now converted into a farm, we 
took the new niarle load; but instead of an improvement, w'e 
found It V, orve than the old one could possibly have been. A 
he iw toll, howtvc'r, is cx.ictcd from travellers before v\e quit it, 
aliom a milo Irom Pishop’s Castle; though in its piesent state 
theie ouglii to he a premium for passing ttiis way. 

’rile M)id dining this stage geiieially runs along the plain, or 
on the right of the low hills which necompaiiied our progress. 
T’lie rharaeler oi the countiy was now wholly changed: the 
vah'S had hecfui e cxpnndetl Lliamp.iigns, aud the hills, though 
presenting an indciited and undulating outline, were verdant and 
<’nltivaled tVi their very summits. 

Bishop’s Castle is a borough tow n, gcveriied by a bailiff and 
bingesses, who seem inclined to thhik for themselves in the 
choice of leprcventatives, or n lactantly submit to influence. It 
receives it*, name from its having been formerly a castle or resi- 
deuce of the bishops of llerefoid; and an elegant octagonal 
howliiig-gieeii is formed on the site w'heie the episcopal abode 
once stood. ’J'his is an appendage to the Castle Inn, a very com¬ 
fortable house, and well accustunicd. 

’J'lie town stands on the side of a hill, at the bottom of which 
rises the ehuich, a stately pile. It was formerly of much greater 
extent; but being destroy*d by afire, it has never recovered its 
eonseijncnce or pojuilatioii. This accounts for the awkward 
position of the chuich, which no doubt was once in the centre of 
the buildings. 

In the vicinity arc tiie extensive plantations and house of Lord 
Clive, now Bari Pow'is. On the town-hall are the lleibert 
aims. This mav be a proper compliment to the principal con¬ 
tributor to a piibhe building, but it always sirikes me as a murk 
of vassalage, w liieli it might be politic to conceal. 

At this place, 1 found a pleasing instance of recollection from 
a servant of the inn,- who had many years ago been in my em¬ 
ployment. it has always been a leading maxim with me, that 
- T 2 
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as God only knows or in what situations persons may 

meet, it is incumbe-*' them to be kind, and to behave well 
to each other. ^ iliustralion of my principle, and. 

a confirmatio'''^1 its justice. At a distance from home, every 
attention i^-dear to the heart of sensibility. 

Ill 0^ eveninjjj walked up to the bo\vling-i;rcen, which enjoys 
a d^bglitful landscape, and found it occupied by a set of loung- 
..crs, among wJiom uas a gentleman, i'ainiliarly stiled parson by 
his associates. The parson ycouied a good-natured drojl < ha- 
racter. He was an alhlelie, fat, and bulky Cainbro-Briton, with 
much of his native accent; and when lie had made a lucky hit, 

he leaped willi the agility of a cow for joy; while “ d-n ye, 

parson! lliat’swidj tiom;!” was vociferated by his play-fellows, 
and seemed lil.c uiiisic to liis cars. I'ircd of exercise, the party 
at length retired from the scene of action, and enjoyed a rcfiesh- 
ing draught of pojter, which was ready waiting for them. Tn 
this refreshing liquor, it is probable that the losses and winnings 
of the evening were expended. 

After a perambulation of the town, and a visit to the church, 
we returned, and retired at an early hour to rest. 

FROM bishop’s CASTLK TUKOOGH WALCOT PARK TO 

LUDLOW. 

July 30. At one time, we liad entertained a design of taking 
a circuitous route from Bishop’s-Castle through Knighton and 
Presteign in Kadnoishirc, to Worcester; hut on (‘iiquiiy, ue 
found the roads w ere unfavouralde for a carriage, and, in aiklltioii 
to this inconvenience, we began to be pressed for time. It was 
therefore finally settled, that we weic to proceed directly to 
W^orcester through Ludlow, a tow'n that promised some degree, 
of gratification, from its ancient celebrity, as well as its present 
character for elegance and beauty. 

Accordingly we were up soon after six; and having taken an 
.early breakfast, w’cro in readiness to tdiiu’t before eight; when lo! 
to our great mortification and disappointment, some repairs to 
the carriage, which w ere to have been completed last night, woie 
still unfinished; andwew’cre obliged to wait two hours more 
before tlic buugiing workmen could finish their job. 

The comforts of a caniage indeed are scarcely compensated 
for, when llie numerous inconveniences arc taken into the ac¬ 
count. The most independent mode of travelling is certuiniy 
on foot; but as few iiavc health or strength for an undertaking 
of tliis kind, carried to any length, the most pleasant and satis¬ 
factory way of making a tour, is undoubtedly on a safe and quiet 
'horse, adapted to the country through which we are to pass. 
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I would therefore advise persons who are traversing Wales, to 
purchase a sure-footed Welsh poney as soon as they enter the 
^ country, and to perform that part of their jotirney which lies 
through England in the regular stages. ^Jliey may thus gain 
time tf»r their researrhes in the principality, and be exempted 
from the delays and fatigues incident to any other plan of jour¬ 
neying. . 

Every thing being a.t last arranged, we set out for Ludlow, 
distant ,17 miles by the regidar road, but by the joule we took 
through WalcoL Park, not less than U). Por the first time 
during the last Ion days, \ve had the pleasure of seeing a clear sky 
and a brilliant sun; and soon cutcniig the delightful domain of 
W alcot, enjoyed all the beauties of the scenery. This was the 
j v’sidoiice of J .Old Clive before he bocaiuc heir to tlu; Powis 
- 1 't.tiitos, and received the additional honour of that title; audit 
still is tile place Mhere lie spends the greatest part of his time. 
It v\eil deserves the piofereuee he gives it. Extensive! woods and 
plant.'ilions decorate the adjacent hills, which at no remote pe¬ 
riod must have bei'U destitute of uood; and the park, which 
contains many hundred acres, is likewise replete witli s\lvaii 
beauties, ehanningly iliveisitied by nature, and amply stocked 
uith deer. 

A line sheet of water, resembling a liver, is advantageously 
seen on the left as we approach t!ic mansion, a square brick 
I'.ibric, willi stone ce.rners, and a Doric portico in the front. It 
^,.an^ls on a moderate e]c\alion, amidst the most delightful park 
scenery and agreeably iliversilied views over a rich and fertile 
counliy. 

Quilting the park, xve regained tlie turnpike-road; and passing 
tlirougli Basford and Nowton-Whettleston, at which last-named 
place is an excellent inn, erected byJiarl Craven, we soon reached 
Stoke Castle, where we halted to examine its remains. 

'^riie castle, as it is called, is situated uhout a quarter of a 
mile from the road, and is appibachod on foot, by crossing the 
chuicli-yaid. 1 am unacquainted with its caily history, nor could 
the inti.lligciit and civil, farmer who occiipics the surrounding 
land, and has the use of the dilapidated apa.’-tmcnts, fmnish us 
with any satisfactory infonnatioii on the subject. It is tlic, pro- 
pci ly of Lord Craven, who has extensive estates in this vicinity, 
and who, witli a commendable zeal, prevents this interesting ruin 
from fai llier spoliation. Judging IVom appearances, it probably 
was a family residence about a century or two back. It is moat¬ 
ed round iii the antique style; and a very curious gate-house, 
constructed of w'ooden frame-work, with curious carvings, leads 
to the door of a large and lofty hall, the whole height of the 
building. This apartment is destitute of any signs of a tire-place 
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or outlet for the smoke, Mhich pro])ab]v found its wa> through 
the centre of the loof, now clo-sed. Tiie window-frames arc of 
stone, in the Gothic taste; and at the upper end of this part of/ 
the cdihcc is an orlagonal tower, svith a winding stair-c.isc to 
its top, and this alone beais any marks of the ca'.tle having been 
constriieltd for the purpose of defeure or annoyance. 

The Castle farm is of gicat t'xtcnt; and the occupier has jn- 
dicioiidv adopted the modem impio\emonts in agiicultuie and 
biccdina:. He has introduced the Leucstershiie biotdof sheep, 
and the Heiefoid'ihne black cattle, with great success. Atlnesh- 
ing-inachine worked b) watei, an appendage to this f.iiin, with 
the assistance of tour men, will thiesh and clean 100 bushels of 
wheat in (Iglit limns. AVhal a pity that iuinian sticiigth should so 
geneialiy continue to be cxliaiistctl by laboniin<z wuli a tlail, an 
iinphincnt onl^ tit for savag«s to use, when iljicilimg-maclini( s 
may now be had on c\eiy piniciple, and at a puce s'lilod to any 
moderate i'ai m! 

The soil is here undoubtedly good, and the land h ts on an 
average at upwards of a guinea per ane. A ieddish loam, which 
on fallows has at a distance the appearance of saintoiii, piesails 
for many miles; and though llie countrv is agucildv diveisitiod 
with woods, aiable hills, dales, and .streams, it presents no bold 
features to arrest the c}'e or invite pailicular di si liptiun. 

Cross the small river Oney, the Coive, and the 'J'einp, and 
approach Ludlow, who.se noble castle, majestic eviii in luins, 
and its venerable and stately chuicb, atti acted our notice at 
some distance, more paiticulaily utter pas.^ing flic beaiitilnl seal 
of dowager Lady Clive at Oakley Paik, a sweet and chceifnl le- 
sidence. 

Tlietownof Ludlow stands on an eminence, lising tow aids 
its centre in every diiection; but is siirionnded in the distance 
by still higher ground, with which it seems to connect. It is 
washed on two sides by theTeme, over which a haudaoinc wood¬ 
en budge on bnck aiches is thrown. The situation is univer¬ 
sally and deservedly admired; and the^terior gave us a veiy 
favourable opinion of the t.^ste and opulence of the inhabitants, 
who amount to little less than 4000 peisons. Indi'cd many re¬ 
spectable families reside here; and it is impossible to iiiid a moie 
agrt cable residence, within the distance of many miles. For cen¬ 
turies, it has been a place of some consequence, and it is not 
unwoithy of its former celebiily. 

The castle, still an object of great interest, was long the 
residence ol the Lords Presidents of Wales. The Mask of Co¬ 
mas was composed by Milton for Ixnd Pies.dent IJiidgevvaUT, 
and acted beie, about, the year 1631. Heie too the facetious 
Butlei wiotc his Hudibras. The ruins of this magnilicciit pile 
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cannot be contemplated even at tliis period witlioiit admiration; 
and I was happy to find, tliat Lord Powis, .the lessee of the 
, Prince of Wales, entertains a due sense of the value of his pos¬ 
session, by saving it from wanton dilapidation. Round the cas¬ 
tle, the most charming walks are conducted on terraces, one 
above anothc'i'. 

Ti' church, dedicated to St. Laurence, is a grand and ex¬ 
tensive eiuciform pile, with the tower springing from the centre. 
Its eh aueel is adorned with windows of painted glass, and its 
ceinettiy is very large, but apparently crowded with the silent 
tlead. 

Liullow' contains four jwincipal streets, which, without inect- 
io” at right angles, have all the advantages of that kind of dis- 
tiibiition, divested of its fonnality. Tlie huiises are generally 
Luilt of biick, and tiled, and the streets arc clean and well })aved. 
'I’tie want of slating, however, is a considerable drawback on 
the beauty ef the place. Some of the old houses are of frames 
work, painted black, with the interstices white, a stile of build¬ 
ing still to be seen in many other places, but rapidly disappear¬ 
ing, as repahs and iinprovemeiils become necessary. The shops 
make a handsunie appearance; and the inns possess superior 
accommodations. The manufacture of gloves employs many 
hands; and miudi business is done in paper-making and tunning. 
It is n(4, however, a commcrcidl town, us many of the inhabit- 
jnls live on theii foitunes. 

b'aiijjucd, but not satisfied with viewing the beauties of this 
j)lace, we vnt dcjwn to diimei at seven o’clock, and ufteiwaids 
took a ptrambnlatiou of a pait of the town which w'e Iiad not 
pieviously vJs'ted. lleie wc saw two lotty May-poles, hung fiom 
within twelve feet ot llie ground to the top with guilands of 
vaiioiis colouied papir, veiy tastefiillv disposed; and on ciKjuIr- 
ing, we leaiiit llK.t \\».it‘uu sj^oit-* aie annually celebrated with 
much glee, by tli' ' ic people of both sexes. Wiiitsun ales 
aic not iinu'-iial >• on.i otliorpaits of the kingdom ; but I never 
before obseived'■iicli poles, which must haveretpiiied abuii- 
daiit labour and in^cii’* <o execute anti atloin. 

In lanMovv, at < i.ght i« .is<e>al)ly be expec-t d, tlieie aie u lead- 
inii SOCK t\, ato^ •-looin, 'iim' a lespi ctabie bookst llei’s sl)op 
aiuj ()ii' 1 1 ’g otti< I , <tin lu M d l»\ Mr. Pioctoi, who ai>poais to 
bo a man oi tast* iiiti uitoimnl'on. se ciicnuisiancts gave 

im a l.ivtuu.iblc (' jo'on tlu inteinal slate ol s(;Liety’, as the 
o/tvt t)l .lie* place bad nnpiessed me with a pictiilct.- 
tiwu f.ji ill :oca 1 it'.c> In ill'* vit Hilly 1 le vaiioii- ‘i'its, which are 

1 to be woilli Vji'iitin^, jiaU't ulaily D.iwnton Cat-lie, the le- 
sidtinv ff U. P. Ivnialii, one ol the lepicscnialivts lor the bo- 
iou,h, M .itlemaii of laste ai.d tiudilion, though Ins talents 
M Hve li/t always been tiriccled to objects vvoilby ot lliein. 
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FROjM LUDLOW TO WORCESTER, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
' THE YOUNG ROSCIUS. 

Ju^iy 31. IJaVING cstalilislicd it as a rule to plan our daily 
progress over night, and to adhere to it, as far as cirei/mstan- 
ces would permit, it was agreed on in our conclave, to reach 
Worcester to dinner, a joiiiiiey of thirty-two miles, and lo make 
Teubury our first stage before breakfast, a distance of nine 
miles. 

Being ready before my friends, and hearing the bells linoing 
for prayers at six o’clock, I went into the chuith, and in«pt cted 
its curiosities. 'Fhe painted glass is in the best style of tolour- 
ing; bill tiie designs, which never could hact* possc^std nmrh 
merit, arc further deteriorated by biokcii panes, whose loss has 
been supplied by coinmun glass. 

The most ancient inouiunent, is that to the memory of Am¬ 
brosia Sidney, who dud in Ludlow castle in loTd. Sovciai 
others of more modern date are erected in dift'eieiit j-arts of tiiii 
sacred edifice, hut not one of lliem is dl .liii';uij!'icu for elegance 

or heautv. 

_ *' 

The interior of the chnrch is haiulsonuly fitted np, ar.d 
extiemely capacii.us. An elegant oigaii is ciecied over the en¬ 
trance into the chancel. The ]>i]lais which su]>poit the central 
tower are of massy si^e, as such an enormous weight re¬ 
quires. 

A few old men and women, pcihaps not cAceeding tuelve in 
all, composed' the congregation. 1 fear that too fieipiciit ser¬ 
vice in the cliurcli tends to lesson the \eneri1ion of llu* juople 
for this sacred duly. Where prayers are lead thrice a day, it is 
too freqvumtly consiiU'K d as a routine biisiuv.ss, both by the mi¬ 
nister and his dock. a 

Starling fiom the inn before seven, leaving the town with 
some degn c of regnt, pa‘>sed on our light Liidfbid park, the 
seat of Colonel Chaillou, a delightful re^idiuce, and, taken with 
its accompaniments, iiifeiioi to lew in this xlcinity. '^Phe whole 
couiitiy is finely wooded and agreeably diver^itied, but possesses 
no commanding features. 

Near Ashford, for the first time in our tour, observed a hop 
ground, and soon after seieral others. The plants looked black 
and blightcil; and it was justly apprehended the crops would he 
short, and indifferent in quality. 

In the orchards, few' apples wcie to bp seen; and only a thin 
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sprinkling of pears. The wlioat looked thin: other crops were 
pretty good. Much hay still lay on the giound, owijtg to the 
late showery weather. Ob'!er\ed lime pkntifuHy spread on some 
Vailows. The land, however, did not seem to require rest, were 
it managed on a judicious sv'-tem. 

Crossed the '^reme again, and in one or tu o places saw tlie 
Stourport canal running nearly parallel to the road. 

Little Hereford, a village in the county of that name, about 
six miles from Ludlow, seems to have qnarielled nith its church, 
which stands amidst fields of grass, without a single house near 
it,'which could not liavc originally been the case. There is some¬ 
th ing singular in this disunion. 

Passed through the village' of Unrfoid, In the neighbourhood 
of which are some handsoine \illa3. The country here has a 
cultivated aspect. 

Reach Tenbury to breakfast. The Swan Inn, where we stopt, 
stands on the road-side; but the little town lu's bi'yond the bridge 
over the Teme; and the < lunch, whith has a tolerable tower, 
occupies a station to the westward. 

I'Vom the windows of the room where w'o were sitting, ob- 
seved several w'asliLrwoincn emplojcd in ilieir vocation, by the 
side of the Tcnie, which spri'ads out here into a kind of ford, 
and has a gravelly bottom. They dipped the linen and tossed 
if about ill the running water, and then laying it folded, on an 
inclining block of wood, beat it with flat Ivelles, repeating 
this operation till it was i'leans''d t<j their satisfaction. A large 
tub, filled with he aiul soap, stood h} their side, and out of it 
they diew the clothes a** they wt'ie wanted for washing, 'lliia 
opeialion was something siniifar to the ish wadiing, already 
noticed at Trccastle. Jn Lnglaiid the practice is not so gene¬ 
ral as it deserves to be; and 1 mention tliis for the comfort of 
those who cun avail themselves of a running stream, and thus 
save their houses from the annoyance which the ladies of the tub 
never fail to occasion. 

Proceeding on our journey, we had the liver Teme on our 
light for some way; biitf crossing it al Newnham, soon after de¬ 
serted its course. 

Pass Li\dridge, whose church, standing on a bold elevation, 
attracted our notice some lime before we reached it, pu.ticiilarly 
its lofty spire, an a.ppeiidage that liad rarely met our view, in 
the preceding pail of our tour. In Wales, the churches have 
seldom more tiiau a steeple suflicient to hold one bell. The 
.superior edifices of this kind are finnished with towers of dif¬ 
ferent forms; but after passing Crickhowell, we do not recollect 
seeing a single spire, till w e came to this place. 

Near Stockton, the Malvern hills begin to shew their loft/ 
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ridge over the intervening eminences; and as we gained the sum¬ 
mit of Abberiey hill, we were delighted to look do\\n on the rich 
and extensive vale of Worcester, and marked the cathedral of that 
ele^nt city, proudly towering over the surrounding buildings. ^ 

The intense beat of the sun wholly oveicanie u^. 1 never 

felt more inconvenience from this cause; and wheiiw-e reached 
the Hundred House, the party in general was icady to sink with 
lassitude and fatigue. Our hoiscs too were quite worn out; and 
instead of stopping to bait here, which was our original in¬ 
tention, wc ruvsolved to dine, and to wait till the cool of the 
evening; anxious as w'e were to get to Worcester, where we wen 
given to understand }ouug Roscius was to pci form this vciy 
evening. 

While deliberating what plan wc had best pursue, the landloid 
of the Hundred House, a neat and comfortable inn, informed 
us, as a matter of curiosity, that young Betty, w'ith his father and 
mother,a little sister and her nmse, weio at that very instant dining 
ill the next room. 

'J’his intelligence gratified ns extremely; and it was not long 
before vve saw' the w'onderfiil boy rinuiing about tlie inn-ynrd, 
with all the playful vivacity and indifference natnial to his age. 
His looks spoke intelligence, and his whole appeal.nice was jne- 
posscssing, but gave no indications of those extiaoi dinary the¬ 
atrical taleiite, which the public voice has long allowed him to 
po>sess. 

The whole country for many miles round AVorccstor, w.is in 
motion, thungli hediad already played several nights tlicie. Pl-.t 
CCS had been engaged some days before <‘ach representalioii; 
and there was not the smallest pi^bability that we, as sliangei'., 
and who must of iieecssity aiiivc after the cm lain iom', eoidd 
have any chance of gaining admission. In this dilemnn, I u- 
solved to make a push beyond what oidiiiary tonn>» wf>idd -..1110- 
tion, by writing and sending in a note, stating oiir dtuaiion, and 
requesting the interest of Roscius, if possible, to get us an om- 
modated with places. 1 was the lalher encouraged to take thi, 
step, as I was sure my inamc could not be nnknowii to him; 
and because [ felt that all persons who are candidates for pub¬ 
lic favour, though in different ways, ought to have a mutual al- 
li.ance, and hence a mutual desire and interest in seivmg and 
obliging each other. 

Mr. Betty, sen. as spokesman for his son, in the handsomi .•.t 
manner, promised to apply to the manager of the theatre in our 
behalf, immediately on his arrival; and as his chariot was icady 
to start, he wr.ssure to be at Woicester, full two hours befoie 
us. 

e lost no time, however, in following him, that we might 
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br able to avail ourselves of this introduction^ so fortunate and 
yet so fortuitous. 

, The Hundred House stands on the Ludlow and Worcester 
road, where it is crossed by unolher leading to Kidderminster 
and Brouinyard^ in an excellent situation for business. The 
landlord possesses great urbanity of manners, and a studious de¬ 
sire to oblige. He informed me that the greatest part of the 
land in this neighbourhood was tlie property of Jjord Foley, and 
that it lc{ on an average about a guinea per acre, which appa¬ 
rently is very re'asunable. Conipaiing, however, the richness 
of the soil, a reddish loam embedded in clay, with the thin 
staple in several eouiities through wliitli wc had passed, we were 
surprised to lind more iiulifli rent crops of wheX here tlian in 
any other iraek w e had iatel\ seen Indee d, throughout the great¬ 
est pait of the vale of Woicester,ilie soil is much better adapted to 
fruit,hops, beaus, &c. than to autnmal wheat; but it seems proba- • 
ble that spiiiJg wheat would answer \eiy well. We observed 
another pceuhaiity in the district through which wc were now 
travelling. In Wales, and on its IVontieis, oaks are the prevail¬ 
ing tiiiibir, with scarcely an elm to he seen; but licrc, elms of 
the largcsT si/e ami beamy began to embellish the hedge-rows, and 
to line the road. 

luoin the Hundred House to Worcester is a stage of eleven 
miles, 'i'lie only seat we partieulaily noticed in this drive was 
Whitley Court, l^ird Foley’s, which w as evidently undergoing 
grt'at iilterations and iinpiovemeiits. Wc were told that among 
other Miifable additions, a noble libruiy-ioom was littiug up; 
an a|ipciulage which no man t)f laiik or toitinie can now be W'ilh- 
ont, if he possesses, or wi.slies to be thought to possess, taste or 
genius; and that the hall and dining-room were likewise com¬ 
pleting ill the lirst .style of modern elegance. 

WMiitley is very delightfully situated amidst luxuriant wood.s 
and plantations, cominunding an extensive landscape over the 
braiitil'ul and fertile vale of Worcester. The church is a stately 
pile, but .stands so close to the house, that from some points of 
view it .seems to belong to it. 

Various oilier agreeable seats at intervals caught our attention 
as we ap[)roached \\ orccster, which we entered by a noble bridge 
over the Severn, here a dorp and wide river, compared w ith what 
we had .si'cn it before. 

On our arrival at ilic Hop-pole inn, wc had the satistaction to 
find, that thougli iiiore than one family had been refused adinis.sioo 
for want of room, ihe landlord was ready to receive and lodge 
us, in the best manner that circumstances would allow. He d.d 
iporc ' he ran to the theatre w’hile wc wert* dressing; and soon 
returned with the pleasing intelligence, that Mr. Betty had 
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interested himself in our favour with the manager, and that 
places were reserved for us in one of the .stage-boxes. 

Tiic play, wliich uas 'I’ancicd and Sigisrnunda, had begun 
before we enteied ; hut on bring conducted to our box through' 
the crowd, we not only found plmty of room, but at the same 
'instant had tiic pleasure of seting the young Uoscius on the 
stage in the character of Tanci ed, in a very hitciesting scene. Jt 
is impossible to do justice to hjs n crit as an actor in every par¬ 
ticular : suffice it to say, that his performance far exceeded our 
most .sanguine expertation.s, highly as they had been rais'ed ; and 
that the contrast between the playful boy of thiitern whom we 
liad so lately seen, and the noble and spiiitcd I'ancred, was the 
greate.st that coftld possibly be conceived. 

In the more impassioned pnrf.s, he lose to all the dignity of 
tragir’ art, and in the frantic .stone eapecially, he was tcriibly 
.great. I confess J did not dare to looh at him towaids its c!.)se ; 
hut 1 saw' the impression he made; and I never witiu.ssed a 
more feeling attention in any audience. ICvery brea.st was agi¬ 
tated ; and pity, arliniiatit)ii, delight, and honor seemed al- 
temately portiayed in every face. 

The most rapturous buists of applause followed , aud they 
were Uie spontaneous and un-oplii.sticated tribute to mirivalled 
excellence. 

I do not pretend to enter inlo a critical examination of the 
beauties and defects of iV^a'-ter Betty's porfoi mance; but 1 can¬ 
not refrain from icmaiki.iq:, what in my opinion coastitutes his 
principal nicrif. llis actKii i.s wholly Jiis own, iieitlicr bor¬ 
rowed, nor arqnireci by stud} . but the effect of natuial taste, 
of great susceptibility of lirart and promptness of concejitioii. 
In impas.sioned scenes hi', voice is .souen-ous ami comniauding, 
though .somewhat hoarse ; Imt his uiidoi tones are the sweet¬ 
est and P'ost distinct 1 ever lit ai d. JVot a W'ord m his recitation 
is lost ; not aLp&f' cf mcinory iwer occurs. He apjieurs engag¬ 
ed in a real .scene, and is ibeily lost to the audience, and to 
every thing not inunrdiat< l\ lonisecttd witli his part. 

Yet no soeut r is he off llie stage (and we had an opportunity 
of seeing him behiud die .sc'uu"-,) than he resumes his boyish 
manner, aud i.s jii.st nlmt he ought to be. 

Candour obliges me to observe fai thci, that in some par¬ 
ticular ]) issages the young iioscius appears more tame than 
custom and the general practire of ihe best actors seem to war¬ 
rant ; but he never suffers attention to flag; and before we 
r^in justly say that he is negligent, he riacs into all the sublimity 
of tragic pathos. 

'Ibis trausiliop, which is dictated by nature, is undoubtedly 
.in eminent beauty in his performance. Unifcnii elevation and 
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vociferation is not the language of passion. The storm for ^ 
moment is hushed, only to collect its force; and the mind, 
under the iiiAuciicc of strong emotions, in like manner ebbs and 
‘flows. 

But it is not only on the stagi* that tlie young Roscius is en¬ 
titled to applause. We heard some instances of generosity and 
feeling v\liich he had slic'vii at Worcester, a place where his 
family is not unknown, that would have done credit to the best 
heart and the amplest fortune. 

The house was cl■o^^detl to an extreme degree ; and though 
the young actor was to receive lOOl. a night for eight nights, 
there can be little doubt that the manager put as much more 
clear profit mlo his pocket from this engagement.' 

Notwithstanding wc had so iiiueli room, the heat was so ex¬ 
cessive, that when wc retiied after the play, we were literally 
in a batii. Niimbcro weie obliged to withdraw', unable to stand 
the heat and j)i es^'iire, and who probably were satisfied with a 
sight ol tins phenomenon, without hearing him articulate 4 
sentence. 


TRoM WOHCFSTKll TO BROAJIW'AY. 

Au^^ist I. ATIGL’KD with the \arious exertions of yes¬ 
terday, we indulged in sleep longer than usual, except Mr.-, 

one of our friends, who bade us adieu the preceding evening, 
and early this moining proceeded to rejoin his family at Bath. 
This diminution of our patty was sensibly felt, paiticularly as it 
was the pi elude to a moie general separation, which was speedily 
to take place. 

Before breakfast, made a general perambulation of the always 
loyal and singularly beautiful city of Worcester, ft is certainly one 
of the best built and most agreeably situated cities in the interior 
of England. The ‘>Trcels aie generally spacious, well paved, and 
lighted; the shops are elegant, and the houses being built of brick, 
have an air of the metropolis, w itiiout its smoke and polluted 
atmosphere. 

The cathedral is a stalely pile, and contains some curious 
monuments. Perhaps one of the finest, and certainly one of the 
most expressive pieci s of sepnlchidl sculpture in this kingdom, 
is that erected to the memory of the pious and mildly firm 
Bishop Hough, whom neither the blandishments nor ihc irow'ns 
of a bigotted king could deter from the path of rectitude and of 
duty. I never see lus inouitment, and 1 have visited it frequently, 
without increased admiration ■ it does honour to the taste and 
talents of Koubilliac. 
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An altar-tomb is iikc^\ise erected here over the remains of 
ibe t}>raiitiical but pusillanimous king John. A third monument 
may be particularized : it i'i that helonsring to Arthur, prince of 
Wales, the eldest son of [lenry Vll. whose niairiagc with 
Catheiine of Arragon, afterwards the queen t)f his brother Henry 
Vlll. was the accidental cause, and served as a pretext for the 
reformation began by the latter. In the language of poctiy, 

Fair freedom Iieure her radiant banner wav'd, 

And love :ntiu'M a realm l»y pnostb eiiblav’d : ' 

From (’atlieiiue’'> wroii!;!) a nation’') blhs wa-) spread. 

And Luilicr's fioiii Iluniy’s lawless bed. 

After breakfast, inspected the shew’-rooms of Messrs. Barr 
and Co. china-inanufactiirers, who, on accidentally learning iny 
name, wtd the most flattering attention, and offered to eon- 
duct IKS over their manufactory. This proof of their civility 
J was obliged to decline for want of time ; btit was highlv gia- 
tifled with a sight of some bi^auiiliil a’d costK patterns of lea 
and table services of china, iiittnded foi his M.iji stv and the 
princess ot Wales. 'Hiey piomise t'» be e([U d, if not ,up*'rior, to 
any thing of the kind ever puvluecd in this ceimti \ ; a.id indei d 
when wc witness the peilVction that rjiglish poicelain has 
reached, and eontemplate the inconiparahle • le'iance of the 
paintings with which it i'. adorned, it must e\( ili' airji’isc tint 
the Hide and grote.-que fiirutLs on foieigu elinu van any longer 
please, or find piir< liaseis. 

A iiow p.uJi rii ol table platt s. adorned nidi *li(lis, bi'anlifnllv 
painted in their cenlrt from natnrt', ina\ bi' coiisitleied as a school 
ni this branch ot natural histoiv. It is, indi ed, a gicat advantage 
to th(' public, and we hope to tin liberal pi<»prietor.s, tliat, at 
tills nni'Mitaetory, coats oi" arms wiih mottos, or aii\ otlici devices 
or flgUHs, may be liad m th. finest styh' of execution. J'loni 
thiee to tu« nty guineas is tlu price of a common set of Ica-eqiii- 
page. 

As we iclurned fiom survi’vmir tluse delichtful spc' miens of 
i^it, of whii h I made a few pm chases, \\i* found nnmbeis oi jieo- 
pie collected near the po'.t-oilui’, in CApc'lation of luaiing the 
rumours eonfirne'd ot a v'ietory ov<t the combined /h ets of I'ranee 
and Spain, by the squadron under the command of If eai-Admiral 
Sir Robert Calder. It was nol long before the mail ariived, and 
biought this agreeable inUliigcaec; and if some disappointinLiit 
was felt that the vietcry was not complete—for John liuU is 
never satisiicd!—what had been atehieved, under eircumstanee.s 
far from being propitious, was an eaincst of moie ample .suc¬ 
cess ill future on our native element. 
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Tfie time to uhich we were limited did not allow us to dine 
in \V or<-(‘ster, and accordingly we proceeded on our journey to- 
warils Perslioro, a stage of nine miles, over a continuation of 
* the same rich and agreeable country which wc had noticed the 
da\ bt'fore. '^llie soil, however, wliich had been a reddish loamy 
f'la} for many miles, about the sixth mile-stone changed to gra¬ 
vel, and hero the, wheat evidently began to mend. There is 
every reason to belie\o, as 1 have observed before, that spring 
wheat would answer better than lamina':, in many parts of this 
district.* I'lic latter runs the risk of being chilled during the 
winter, h'or beans, the stdi el iyoy soil is excellentl) adapted, 
as was evident from the luxuriant slate of the cro}»s. Hops and 
tiuit trees are also the deni/.ens of the so'I. 

About eight miles from orci'ster, the Malvern hills formed 
a prominent fealure in the landscape for some distance, wheii- 
t'ver wc took a retrospective view , aiul, indeed, it vas long be- 
tore their snuimils were wholly lo<t. They cerlainly litive a 
nearer resemblance to the '\Vt'l.'h moimtaliis than any in the mid¬ 
land counties of Kiigland; ;:iul though no inliu's have vet been 
discovered in them, ihat aic thought woilh woikiiig, I cannot 
help being inipris-,t'd with a belief, lli.it ihiy contain in their 
bowels oies of thifuent Kinrb. 'riuy ei rtainly have a very mi¬ 
neral aspirt, and traces of lliis in.iv he su n in various parts 
throiighout (heir extent. 

I'laiihnry and Ihcdon hills sci vi' llki'vvise to diversify the face 
of this pait of the country; Imt champaign prevails in V\ orces- 
ter^hiie. 

licai h Pershore to dinner. It is a long’ and not ill-bnilt town, 
and was fornn rly famous for its abbey, appertaining to which, a 
large and elegant chinih still leniains, though of diinini.shed si/e 
uiid splendour to what it was m its original slate. Another 
smallir cluirrh, ahnosl eonlignons, l.elongs to the town, which 
appears populous and lloiiiishing. 

Ivesoiving to sleep at Hioaiiwav, twelve miles distant, we 
soon resumed our joiiniev, and ciO’'-’:i!;; the \\ aiw'ieksline \vou 
near Pershore, saw uolhmg p-.otKuiavty wo*‘.by of remark till 
we came in sight of Mvi- ham. Just b».lore we skii ted that town, 
for the road doci n i u:n throe .h it** centre, tin* Avon again 


;.ppeaied on oiir left, nti aiuie.ni-j ihioii the lieh. *1 and 

best cultivated track in the ki.igo'om, -iln- vale ol Pvcsham, 


whieh, under diii’eiiirnae', extends main iinhs. 

Passing ihroiigh lit.le worth, which may be i on ldere;’. as a 
.snbinb to the in'h and populous hoio>n:h town (>f sham, once 
f’linoiis for ilsaidiev, ihecintains ol the day b'gun to close; and 


the priiici|#al o.bject that attiiicLed our notice, was Broadway lull, 
a massy iidge, at vho foot of which itaudi the town ot villajjc of 
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the same name, containing several inns. It is a long, straggling 
place; but being situated in a good corn country, it is not wholly 
destitute of attractions. 

Here we took up onr lodgings for the night, and after a slight 
repast, retired to bed. 


FROM RROADWAY lO BANBURY AND BRACKtCY. 

2. Tins day, which was to break up the paitj, and 
to leave me to pursue mj jouinry to London in other company 
and by a difFeieut mode of tiavciling, was contemplated by us 
all with vaiious emotions. M> tiinid'^ »‘>pccted to rejoin their 
family at dinner, and to reach their home, in which, to the happy, 
*0 many sv\ects and endearments are ccntied, and which an oc¬ 
casional absence serves only to incre-ise the more. I participa¬ 
ted in tlicir feelings, ami wi-hcfl to chc( k my own. 

We were eaiiv seated in our carnage, and .slowly gaining the 
summit of Jlroadwaj hill, along the side of which the load winds 
to render the ascent moie cas\, weic gratified with a view' of 
Fariiliam abbey on our left, the occasional icsiricnce of Walsh 
Porter, Esq .which commands more extensive pro>pbCts than any 
habitable place we bail &c< n even in the i onnmtic regions of Wales. 
The exquisite taste of the possessor is visible in eveij aecom- 
paniment. Though standing a girailway up the blow of the 
bill, it is sweetly shclteied by plantations, disposed in the hap¬ 
piest stvie. The foiin ol the building is excellently adapted to 
the situation; and for a ''■ummer lesidence, no place in the king¬ 
dom can be moie delighthil. 

On reaching tiie sign of the Fish, a tower-looking public-hou'e, 
on the lop ot Bioadwu;y lull, we looked back with laptuie ov* r 
the vale we were about to leave. As far as the eye could reach, 
and, indeed, failhci than it could distinguish objects, (he pios- 
pectwas goigeons and unconfined; while distant lulls, melting 
into the remote hoii<:ou, gave a back ground and a finish to the 
scen^ 

Iroin this spot, diivc over a hilly flat, and soon come in sight 
of Lord Coventry’s plantations at Spiiiig hill. Along the load, 
many trees aie planted \it intervals, which, consideiing the po¬ 
verty of the soli, appear to be in a vei> thiiving state, and will 
soon assist to clothe the nakedness of this steril track. No- 
iliing, indc’cd, can be more praisc-woithy, or more profitable, 
than thus to.rcnder a spot productive, whu ii vielded little to the 
propiietoi, or to the public. The Itouse itself is embosomed 
in woods; and though the situation cannot be compared to 
Cromc 4bbey, another scat of his lordship near Woicester, it 
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Iia*. the effort of ploasiii!;!; by contrast; and during the best season 
of the year, must be sutHciently agreeable. 

Descend to the pleasant\illjge of Honrlon-on-the-nill, A\]iieh 
ovei looks an ('xtonsive track of country, ton aids Oxfordshire. 
Some haiiilsonie scats arc erected here, a'liong nhic-h,is that in 
the occupation cd' Sir Jolni Da^hwood King, Ijaionet, who seems 
to prefer this spot to his own family les’.dence at A\ est-Wy¬ 
combe, where ait and naiiiie have been exhausted to please. 

l?«ach Moiron hi Mai*-!!, a stage of eight nille.s, to breakfast. 
T ins is*:i small m.ii k» t-town in < iloiieesteishiri'; but contaitiH 
little lor dcsciiption. It stands in a llatccuntiy, and piobably 
in foinier times, <h ^.'tved its ap|)( llation; though at piesenl we 
saw noNespmsi.l iiiai.sln s in its \ieniity. Jleie we were dr- 
faiiiid h> the laiii for some hours. Tor some da\s, thimder- 
stoims had )>t'( n rolleeling lomid us, tiiougii hitheito ne had 
gencially escap. d lle li inlluenee. 

At length. t!i( wiatlu'r eh‘aiing up, we liavelleil on toward# 
Chip))ing-X()it ‘ 11 . passing lli(‘ foul shire-slone, or pillar, about 
two miles anrl a <|iitiiter fiom AJoiUm. This i-, an oheli.sk of 
no great lu'ight, eit eted on the .sp<it when* the comities of (iloii- 
rt'stti, \\ oieestei, \\ arwick, anil (KUnd, meet in a single point. 
It<locs not stand \er) near to :in> house; \et eiieimislanees and 
.situations may be fam ied, in wlii'li it would be an aeipnsitioii, to 
Iku'c .siieli a faciiity of escaping fioin one <-oiinly to another at a 
Miigle step. * 

'riic grealisl part of the way from Worreslei to Cliipping- 
Noiton, wi' b'lU'd the loarls cMilhnt and li pi in good repair; 
but b\ some iniai'eoniitable U'-giiet, the niilr-stones arc fre- 
qo' *illy l.iid flat on then- sides, oi \.liere they s*and upright, not 
one lu tin isli'gible. 'I’liis is a veiy impleaiaiil ciicumstance to 
the tia\el!er, who lov > to see dist.nuis, and who eiitaiiily pays 
libeially, by mtaiH of iiini}»ikes, for e\eiy accuimnodaiiou of this 
kind. 

7\gaiii visit Cliipping-Xoiton, a neat town, but bleak and 
forbidding in its a'.jierl; and almui a mde faithci, bait at Chapel 
house, one of the hugest and most pleasant mii.s in this pait of 
the kingdom, it has its pleasnie-groiuids and bi>wliiig-gicen, 
anr] inoie icsembhs a gentleman's .siat thaiiahou.se oi jiublic 
eiiti ituininiiit. 

Hi-.e I bade adieu to Mr. and Mis.^’^'*^***, in whose sociciy I 
had spent about a month in the iiio^t agreeable inanticr, and for 
whom I ran ntvi i < i use to enli itain the utmost icjpeel, and to 
breathe for them and family the most afl'edioiute good wishes. 

A young gentleman from Ovfoid, met me here with a eoiiph; 
of hors(‘s, one of whieh I moimled, with an independent behind 
me, and proceodi-d towauU lianbiiry. iiubinc.ss and pleasure 
TOU.' ^IN W ALES.] X 
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ituUcd Cdlltd me into Noitbaniptonslnrc; and in coinpan\ with 
jny nt'W associate, I w.isto tat e the oppoitiinity nt vi'jidiig tin* 
Iviiiveisity ot C ini})iidi>(, bcioit 1 icIiiiiilcI to llu nittiopolis. 

l)iirini» this st.i^f , ot about tntho iiiilts littwiiii Ciiapd 
house and Ihinbuiv, 1 w is too hukIi lost in thonjbt to pay 
jjirat ,itl< ntioii to ‘■uiii>Mi dm*' ob)< (Is, ^^cnhKllluv bun moie 
inviting til in tiny italK w i passed thiuiuili the M!h.{>ts 

ot Sweibnd, NiVMiiut M, aid lllushun, tin 1 illi i is putts 
Jai‘><, ind h s.i tbduli v a I 'is sj he sshole ti icL is 

f« itile IP (oin, but in 1 . 

Aiiivid at IJanburv to d" n 1 liu is a LiiSit and populous 
horouoh town, ittuipn' out nuin’ti lo llu liupiiiui i\ulii- 
iiu nt, aa 1 itiisai on i sciy cou i i 't ‘i di ni tin in iiiii- 
fattuu oi la s, and ss ( bbip^ ioi )• a i i Jt 1 id toiiiiciis 
a ( isth , ot will* li swi't Is a s(stiL,i ii iii nn« IJup iii lib*, 
llu J ail oi ’\^ us’id , .p th 1 ad oi tiu L n tistniiis, «li ft lU'l 
tlu ^oikists, pul look L’siid iV piJssiiii. 

'1 he 1 huiI h 1 a modi i i t i i u , and in its stsIt oi ai(li.U i liu t 
rtsimblis a thc.itit It is j i jbaMs not eonuntulious than 
thf Ciotliii piits but it 1 stitn oi t! it soitimi ooni svliith 
ii}>pi .11 > to be suited to .i p' u c ot i li^i ui ssoui p 

'Fhe situation ol liaulnuv is loss , an 1 lbou;li it exhibits the 
bustle t)l business, lid •. pi opit 1 ' 111 uis usp(.t*«l)le iiaiiVi 

duals, tluu p SOUK l! in unbi liiin., i m l,i uei.ii a ) t ct, ossiiu 
to tlu UairbssiK''S Ullditilis n* tlu •'ll i its 

Missis C W i», ill 1 stiitOiS » f llu tobjnjed ]ntfiit pipii 
hive tlitji hill* in tl IS s'( nuts lu ii ii .osiry In btt'i mui 
iitntly suet I ssiih, aud b.i t • 'e 1 st s nuieli to uidjellidi oui 
llbiaiits and book-c.pi s, .it i < oi.ij> » lively small expt uec. 

It sbould f.uti.ei be It in 'I'\t d. 11 I I* ubiiiy h is loii^ bei n 
f nious ioi ti//us aud d/c ssbicli a s 14 tuiiud into n//us and 
ziaf, illudiii^ to tlic imnibi 1 ol Dissi.ite.b who have als ass 
nestled lu ii. 

Reiolvin., to iide as 1 1 islhitklti, *ii Noilhampt nishi , 
to sleep, ve left Bnihim putty t tly iii the alitinoni, lud 
pastiina thioii^h Uaixsvoith, ahd sonu otliei iiisuniiieuit 
villages. 111 Ifs than t\ o buns ii u bed IhitlJes, when ssr 
bespoke lodging^ tui tiu niglit at the Ciossii inn, stuidiug about 
the middle ol the town. 

Ih ukicv is a£;ueably silnitfd 01 the sloj and summit oi a 
modiiateem t la c ll is an . lu i n* bou>ii« Ii town, and coii- 
tfills tillec eliUKlies. As tliiv place, hun’ii, dies not stand 
on all' i;reat juibbe load, it seeau to 1 ue 1 is ness , anil 

the'Clou moie elvlllt^ is e xpeiiei e< el at the iiiiij *11 is usual 
will i<* the V ait eoii'iptedbs imu b eintoin. It is a sn ^ular 1 te t, 
but csiiy pel son may seiiiy it b) his own c bsei vati )ii, that m 
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^11 tndcs ind piolt‘<sioiis fl < sc «t most itUiUivt who niott 
tIu Mil ilkst ciiLoiii 1 mu L t .111 oi i it si op, \ou 

s til (ji tntl> mcil willi ins lUiiii. 1 ti\ilU\ Pcopk in muldtin^ 
sitnUiuiis <n( t,)<iUlnl loi (\ii\ itkntioii, liu iicli aiiti tlit 
p ospeious tluin youi fivoi i-. tluii due. 


110 M Bl \CKIM lllROten f OKI II \MinOV, TO CASJI E- 

V I m, 

II ^^I\<• pioni ( ! to sp Mfl souu (ii\s 111 

Noi til ini])>on I 1 c iiid tin iilt to tin pin (t destinitioii 
bei 1^ ( \ti uni I 1 I I I 1 1) I s ila\ I tMt>ud 

at Hi If kli \ iiul I t I lids s f 1' >■ ( t, ii i\t lit tl t) t.r i Ic t,l 
and ut II ( u'ti\ u t t u I '11 < 1 id' il-i 

\bont tilt li'di UK on < k ion 1 tiitnid 
W liiltlebur> It It t ikiou li t b ) t t t' * d s] idcs \ p st J 
1 )} (bt u^nl n >inn|n t i ml, npw iit s tii l\\ > 1 11 1 s It 1' tiui , 
Itowt vt 1,1 nil Ii I ('ll Cl to lilt I'^lil ludlill inotliK t s St ’it line 
liinJn 1 foi I V iidispiLt \ llsKulit wiili tleti J |jt» 
X)ulvt fj{ (/I I* ill, V iolii> i lod t In It is li ittiiiiv iiiktl 
\iiivt it i \ < tl, i tol 1 ibl> jd IS lit in il^tl lowii, 
stindiiuin illiiltil t ttiiinln on tl i i,itilUnsitj 1 d, .uid 
f nisctjutniU Is i Oil ilioit lulil 11 i In cimithis ili t md 
itsptilibli I lokiiij; pilt t> > )t ml shot 11 ik n is piincipal 
(inploMiii nt 111 r»ii(kh\, lo\t ski, id in Noi th iniptoii, 

p ilnjis jI oil) otiu I kiVMi ot tills i_ II It 

Jii t In^ond lovveestt ,])isi(liht piik, intlliulivtn ilis- 
tintl \ii\\ ol ! a t n Nt. toi , It s >! m) d s l oi l't 1 ul t»t 
1^0 111 1 1 Mntli tl tf iiid ( \p I i t > li iL be 11 tin- 

ploMtliiitht pliiilkt s tiitl ji, o tilts but d ( I 0 111.^ 
alino I ('i\, nid tin nn, 1 1 nts tonntet d w tli it in 1 \Liy 

unllnl^llt tl stall ^ vmi t < iisulti iMt tniwbi Is on tin b 11^} ot 
the set IK 

Itoflt tinoii^h iJit pit tint tj^in \il> 1 c ol IVisnoiili, I iin uis 
foi Its wliiil ind t'liniJ tn tli (n iiid .liiiieti >u ( mil in 

pis-,!!) thitni h tils biov jiliet, \v tin s m, mot 11 iinl si is 

at iiiiti rliv, on i 11 lii\ I’ IS lit 1) til h ibit t stiiiij 
Mondtis nilw'n sh h’11 • tins bi etoidee’, lisViil is s niit 
l^llii rs eeliltli I li iM i 0 111 bo s 

Ahuitloiii mil st Mil cut 1 lilt I IK touiiol \< fl inipton, 
bIikIi, ,.1 diiilK II _ lioin lilt 11 tl Ntii, t tut is tin ihl lad 

tin to|> ot i f oiisu lib Mniiitiui 1 11 iir> at liu >toi.^t, i 

iiiv spit ndid md \ eh-t omliu tt d inn mtl soon 1 in d sonic 
iiiinds wliu bv tn utinint mil to nut t nil luit 111 d 
e\ IS f \i tssivelv b >t md'‘lulie, md L ft It tstHiiulx (ill lutl 
IVcvLillielLbb 1 bu''iliti joimtl tin toNMi^ and Uan leiid sonn 
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iiccessary hu^iness^ after whirh s>Dt down with a small party to 
dinner. 

In the aftcinoon, from the window of the ro(‘in vhcie we 
weie s'<ttiri£^, saw the fimoial of the JSfayor of IS'oithampton 
pass. Tills .lih'Miaii liad died a few days aco, as he was 
going down a dance, on aeoiporation f(stivil\. The awtnl oc¬ 
casion was iK't lost on the spectatois. The inntahihly ol all 
human things seemed sei.sdd) felt hy the tmdtitnde, and the 
iinpi'^ssijii on some will piohablv not be e\anes(Lnf. 

As I was stainling at the window looking at tliis'solemn 
procession, a fiitnd liotn liondou hailed me in the stieet. To 
meet acqiiaintanei s'•o mu \pectedl\ is always phasunt. I set 
this incident down anjeng the agiei'ahles of the da}. In cinn- 
pany with him, ttiok a walk 1o (Jm en’s Cioss, ;.bout a mlh 
from the town. It is oik ol tin inuiumKiits of laiwaid’s af¬ 
fection for his l)elo\(d KItaiioi, and is k« pt in client upaii. 
Its form IS octagonal, with mnnerons siatius and seniptines. 
Perhaps it is the most perfect of all the eu>''S»‘s wliich weie 
erected by a fond hii>-band to a faithkil wite. lu)ui!d this spot 
Jiomaii coins are fnipientl} found; bom wluiuo some have 
conjectured it to havi* been tlie site ol the aneu nt Idtavoii. 

Ketuining, we made a peiainhnlalion of Northampton, the 
scene of mail} inemnrahk tiansactions. In 8, some students 
withdrawing fioin Oxb'id, csi.d)hstu‘d an iiiiim isity lieie, and it 
is said that then luimiuis atone time ainomitid to to,()()(), but, 
with that ot liluity which liliral'iif* ne\er fails to nispnc, 
taking pait m tin haioiis" wins auaiiist Ihiny Til. whin that 
piiiicc mudt hiiiisilf nuisU i of Noitliampton, he di b’lniiiu d to 
hang e\erv one ot tin m and, vMlh diflleultv was diteiicd tiom 
Ills pmpose. lingth, howi’.ti, he sntleied lliem lonlieat 
to ().\ford ; and Noilhanij'lon ceased to he an univeisiti. 

The maikit-place hue is exIiuncK spueimss and elegant, 
and the piiblk buildings aie eoiiisponilmg to t^e wi.ilih and 
consequence of the [ilace. 'I he cimitli of All Saints is a 
maguiticent fabiic, with a [untiio of eight Ionic column •. Ikit 
the chureli ot the Tfol} Sepidilnc, a rolimdo, is still more ad¬ 
mit ed h} aichitcclinal antupiaiians, as thue aic only thiee on 
the same inoilel in (he kingdom. 

The town-hall is a noble pile; but what pleased me most 
w'as the iiiliriiuny, winch at a distance would be taken for a 
palace. 

Of the castle there aie ft w M'.stlgcs, except some sun minding 
mounds of eaith, m whu h labbcts hui.ow in peace. hat a 
change! 

About .si.x o’clock stilled for Castle-‘\shby, dLstant about 
pight miles by the road we took thiougli LIltle-BiIling. Till 
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wc reach(’(i that villatro, tho ^\ay was direct and sufticieiilly easy 
f»u horschark ; hut uflerwaid-' mp had to cross tic!.!'., and open 
bridle-gates, b> paths hilnrate to‘•tiaugvri's, and winch indeed 
we should not l):i\'* r'.rieiiipied, hid wt’ not been under the 
j^iiidunee of iVii ii<is \\<!l ac(((iainred with the ctinulr}. 'I'he 
Eail of Northaniptoi h^'. i '-airiage-road to the eoinUy town, 
tonsldeiahl} hi'ltei, hut inoH'ei!« Mitous. ^it nnist le eon- 
feshcd, that theie* i*^ no ai'oii betwitji (* j>^tle-A.>'!ihy 

and ^Oith.mioton li.'it would he thvui lit lolt .o!- iliuo^t any 
other di>liiet of the kingdom. 'I’ln sod <d o, tdijmi'toi’^shire 
js lieli and dee|), ami as «ni((rials au sciiee. imle p.'ins s(>eni 
to l)t‘taken in iiiaknij <»i lepaiung the loads. ( h)(,d lor ds, Ijow- 
e^tr, i class among the eliiereoi. ll'rt-^o! Ide ; .iiidwtji' I placed 
in a connliA like this, J would mike luaiiy si,cnfic<\s (o ac<<>m- 
|;lish iu\ ohjf ct: w!u< h, thou di diiricult, is eerlaiuly uttainahle at 

DO e.\tiaoi(luuu\ '’>.ei-iu-(’. 

1 

H-'ueh the ]>lati- ol oiu destination ahonl du''k, and spent 
son.v ii}> ill the most agiaeahie and socud inanmi. making 
oce. - 'ona! e\vm':(>m n: lh«‘ ’ 1. iint\, and liliuie, n]i the domestic 
Iioii s in < >. • iK con\«’i‘-atiun. 

Caslh-.'slih}, l!;e I’liuc'K scat of the Comptons, staiids ilia 
rich liet \tl »o;r.iti\. It is a 'ipune huiUling, inclosing a mo- 
lierat” .’jTa, v'ith a lieautitid si ieen on oui'side, the work of 
iiugo .iV m' , hf* piohahl' :iavi' otlier louchislo the edillec. 

'1 11!' d.awiug-iooui i' UiK'omnioi!i\ spacious, hut its oriia- 
nu nts rue li" ny thoii';h t \pens:*.e. '!'! e olhei apartments are 
in a moie n.<‘rl( i!) taste, and ;u< ^*101. !\ eonnnodions. 'I’hey 

ar^ dci .ii.>te{| with mail' fami'*, ..n'-aif-,. aswfll as of other 


eiiiiiii nt |.» 1 I’enucml I'l'-t , • !i' , "i 1 i-aiiel, tin oii- 

ginal p'cluia o( that lieif*. J - n ' , il «d SI.rews- 

Inn V, and ills ci'untv'ss. 'i'ln. 1.1 ...o!e pamtiu'.', howi'w r, 

is that of Geoige Villers, duke i Liiickinghain, a't^'r he was 
stabbed In h'eltoii. If uetnaHv pi isonilies death ; and it is im¬ 
possible to look at It witlioni the iningh'd seinations 01 lioiror 
and surprise. Never can I lorgel the iinpit.ssu'ii which llic 
first sight of this piitine r.'iule upon Civ'. 

The pleasure grounds alio laid out hy Ihowii; but a scarcity 
of waiter in thy .seasons is a d ninulion of their beauty. 'I'he 
ehaee w'oods are ot vast e.steiit. and the most .splendid appeiid- 


tige any nobleman t an |)os^^t!^^. 

As a lover of botany, however, I was more pleased wdlh 
Lady Noilliamptoid.s grecii-bousc or conservaloiy, than with 
any other accompaniment belonging to Caslle-Asbhy. It is 
of great inagnilude, and is tilled w illi the choicest plants that 
the four quaitei.s of the world can produce. 
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TIu amuble nniip m, tl < il ' * ni 1 i di unis’ hiLit'’ of 

the Compton tnu ' u \\»11 j ikhm Ifiu tb( \ rlnr t tin iti- 

sel\(!> oi pomp u l t] ii tlmi )\\n pi f tl i»iin tt^i, li - 
qurntlv, inv ili>\ '* it tn ct^Uis’c-* fil j it n I sn t ” 
pieasUK m n l> ol li an tiiitv id m i im t (t W t t ( \quisi 

graliiications d > ni m/ ol oai < i ind mdiit t, btcaiisiL tuc\ 

will not to btcaiK i a ' a Li' 

IROM ( \S 11 I - \Slir> Tin (>((11 llLDl >l TO 

{ I j)( i , 

15 i. * I I f U 1 pl( i a* SI join in i b imj (ons^ ik , 
th(‘( ills oi di I nd ()[ liusi It s oils due * nil no (don a > 1 
eaiJj thisiiioiuiii^ J sii o itWi li an ('\l )i( to a^ mi a t )^\ id 
Cannridae 

U( passi 1 tin oil b llu (hut tit’ < ^ tl 1 ill of 'S > lb-» 

amptoa^ and f II iiPo tin Ibdioidi > id a( dd Hi n J lu 

cuiialiv btic is ikIi and (iian|i i^n^ tn 1 i i ( i ( at oIi] i n- 

lievrd the rj< l*od tlanidi I a\t , a a \\b li is iat]»._,i)t 

modi 111 liou ( i)(' )iui ^to ill iis 

Piocptcl o\ti I ( >nt na ill 111 « 1 d m” ( i ‘i\ I ah ’s. 

Bcdfoid, a stin ( 1 > tahs ui(J iij i ti i ( i ’ As 

Saw lb( out < i l>i • i 1 i • i n li, a a si al b i« wo 

reuhtdti «i)wa Ijiliso^ i\(i^iuk 1 (i tt It ’tax In m 
to boa d tlu [ ]> rt jn ibi (^ tin , ml wiiboai 1 > pi - 

tunsjii «, 1 I > ii\ ill t ( ot t K (() I itu I bl> 

iSt I bid'o (t < sal IS .11 (IK 111 1 llK (I ltd lit. 
adiptilioii f 1 ( n mn | *s( * m) m Astun of liU i i bj 

61 (ms to be pi i ( ' i I 111 IK jis, lilt I bi 1, wl t b i'(>, 

widi li d^c-i(>\ < «1 s ^ivi I I i\ia ii (K u ) f 1 ) I'a 

S(fnc In wait u i* pat i* tbs ti u k s |] > dio bv tin 
Ouse , ind ( ius( w lA 111 1 u i d to i'Ioa' pisse » s t > ti tv 1 

on foot, aaIilikiii is m piobdj’\ Mpp d 'li i is oriu 
thill uiipli mtiii'U i I min (l(]i.,i< a li do m of at ii 
and motion, a I i 1 t> usui' la i, iiul foaad (b it ( ((idj 

not lick oi w iK i 1 1 I iiKti >11 1 Wl h d, I sbouM in' mi nabk 

tiom the ill m • 1 f i j if j a luit! i biisim s iioi pk is iic 
niJttbi ( ill Pi( lioi 1 1 I 

J^idfoidis 1 1 T ( 111 1 a >t nik^int town, built of biiek At 

oih c tl mc( p s (I t II Isoine ilms boiisi s, en rt( d iieai 

the eouuty ] al flu < k1 (iiij>’ )\pi at of llu nitnis i<, I ict . 

miking V eoiisid ibk li id is likiwis ( iiied on in coils, 

rimbii, indt, aiu loiu, by iik ins of l u Oiisi, A\lneli is nivi- 
gibk foi large bai.^t 

Halted at the .bwian inn, iirai the budge ovei the Ouso, 
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'Hiis iiai I'sis at I'llwcll, in <')\+oh ' >(, mi’ wmil i' by 
Hucku»_ 111, Si<)n\-Mi itioid, \\i)Ou i'i^m ll, ami aher 
jjlac.-'', loiuisliin. a‘'j>KlOMs stii. till. 

Ill f Ol , ’ijW VMllll t U )U h I 1 ' p'I 1 

(>t ■« 1 I )ii in i I with I ' "j I M il 1 , 

( ) li t « 1 v'ii^ till >. niiuu-« imi 1, 

J'l h ht( li. 

(. wi 1 •, Tisk. 

Ni 1 ‘lit if)!!!, \\p nhsi .\i (1 M\( ral ol llit <onrct 

tisiL, i iv L u\oIiMt Ik ut, uul tliL pi4 ,1'( spiiit 1)1 liu late 
.vli Wlitoit-jl. *“1 1 mini' lb' '•‘'111' l> li'i pi It with 
wlnilili' istoiim-it 1 ’iiyl -on wn > pi - "i ' 1 i sn, • iior 
pill lu tiUnls, mill It- ’ll"- I 1 I 1 viii It's ’ 

Yvllti i»‘ Ijiii-, o '' b mil busts it Imi’IokI, wk pro- 
iittUi. ton 111’-. ‘“'L ' tots, -i 'K 1)1 aixiut 12 i. lit s. In the 
loiiis ol tins III \\t ..ait tio ltd tin Oiisi, <ii t i« ib dioid, 
.iiid till 11 I li 11 id \t ill litnaiuii pi in <11 M H an old 
blit SI) '< loi S I I li'1 , O lo )■ ail* s, iiisid \ii\ h'^h. 'I In'* 
(li li I t iiidt t tl hi 111 '• i * ' t o ^ Is, t \ 11 \ ‘ill lit.oil is ]i 1 ! to 

tint tiiiimistnn b tii'tii, I'l 'ic', im' iiitUii' bii<..t-s, 
wilt II \n a comnmnK ition is liktls to bt v n It I \J >it> piooti 
<)t ittf ii^iou to tilt Hton 1 nil'ition 1 1 i.it mblit, Lnt vti wiliitsit’d 
ill 11.V put ol tbi J J-. I Oi'i, a .d .11 .tM pi u t s 1-tliis iiiore 

It jM It (1. 

Il.t oil lie'Cia\t.l’v, ibi t'ulsni i.i st i \i t Ilei t, iiid for 
iiiii't sittcs i\i ijii ** I't SO '•!» tliii wt s tiiiitl to b» tta¬ 
ll mi' i.iapi.K. Inlis ol 'I'll ’« tlt-vilion, !i )\ \i t, 

miulY loiiiill.o I) its-.’iou'i ‘ ol f i.ilsi ipi , whiK till t>c, 
to 1 iLlllli)tlit,li..ll iM i'll il iil.^ IlitdlN, C\CU till ll IS 
s.iti It L 

Notcil smit clt Pits tsiiil.. t M sp ol t'lis lid', mm 15 
otliiis that ol liu I It M (.lii P i,'>niih)wMi J). mu s. 
\t li 111.)] d, wilt It il.tK IS I ' ''-\linl.utn inm b ihw 1 ii-l 
b. il.t oohc.valioi o ) .1.11, \ no s t nitd imii n mt 

ii*^ mist oO iic pi 1 nis, I u 11 t kill \v not ii )tii wb it c misl. 
1? i' it.nil iii.n, In b < vidLiil.t id >pi i tl»a com non cmt 
ol di lilt Cl ll' ^ i. ’ it to I IS t i 111 )i, “ Inc ‘ i\t to 

thi’i tloj^s wli it IS 1< » 0 1 1 i.»! I It Ills l\i s , b ll IS l')i nil, ( 

* ll liM on '( ,) ). I> S , 'Iitl ul.i. 1^'Mt 1 an oitb, 

O I b IV i.ivii.iit. I iiiv p'Ol mm i-1 11 cit..d and I’lo 

mb i,; III in b olt»)'nniv mn tii. lovvci « 1 issi s ol sot ictv. 
'■ll.tv”i*a nolbowinmb »Ik v I’msi, 01 lob md in|me tin ir 
aupnioi , p ov 1 I tbi-v t I'l di it wiib iinpuiiicV , but tuoy 
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tliiiik it a crime to hint those Mho are on an equality Mitfr 
themselves. 

IVavel two or three miles aloiirr the great north road,-and it 
well tleserves its name, for it is spacious beyonrl most othcis I 
had ever seen. Passed in tliis spare tno villages, with several 
inns or ()la(a s of accoinmoilalion tor travellers. h^alon-Soekhani 
indeed is equal in inagiiiiiide to many niarket-toMiis; il:» chureli 
makes a veiy handsome apjiearanee. '^riic number of carriages 
of e\iry description, passing and r( ])a‘-sing, put me in mind of 
the ^ieinity of IjOiiHon. line Me tdimd by the road-side a 
plant of the ll.i-ille kind, Mhieh I had never seen before ; but 1 
lost the speeimen before rea«'hing Cambridge, and had not an 
oj)porlMnit\ of a'^eertaining its speeiis. 

jVhont a mile beyond Patou, again crossed the Ouse, and 
pass('d through the stNiggling and iiielegant toMii of hi. Neols, 
without halting, to Mhieh the appearance of the place, e\('n if 
we had had more leisure, otreia d foM inducements. Vet St. 
Neols is not M'orse than many other roimlry toMns. 

In the course of ii fiMv mih s, rode through part of three 
counties, Ihdfojd, limits, and Cambridge. Ihiiicd at the 
solitaiv house culled White Hull, about four niiies from St. 
Neots ; a distances here are vague, fiom the want of mile-stones 
—a neglect the more nnaerountable, and moie tell hv the 
stranger, than inanv seemingly more important defects. At thi*? 
house we foimd beer of a very siipuior quality, and the whole 
of the entertainmem was ci\il and oldigiug. 

A short dislaiice be)oiid this jilace, entered on upland downs 
of great extent, paitly inclosed, and puilly open. Oats aie, the 
principal crop hi re, and they looki <I very flourishing. 

The sun had alieadv sunk below tin* hori/.on; and the moon 
shone in all her beauty as wi' came in siglit of Cambridge, 
whose lovMTS and spiies were sweetly iilnniined by her sliver 
beams, at ihe distauri of fjnr miles fiom that famous Cniversitv. 
Camhndge indred stands in a livel lalher than a low situation : 
but e\cej)t bom the Oogniagog hills, it no wliere appeals to 
nioie advanlage, or can he sctii a greater way off, than from this 
aj)j)roaeli. 

Pide through its narrow i rooked streets, and being recom¬ 
mended to the Hoop inn and tavein, a very centrical situation, 
wc took up our lodging for tin* night; and after a slight 
Biipper, soon ri'diid to lest, being mucli fatigued with the heat 
and the exei c;. of the dav. 
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A TOUR OF CAMBRIDGE, AND TO BUNTING FORD. 

Auv. 14 , AVING taken an early breakfast, under the guid¬ 
ance of a young but active and intelligent cicerone belonging to 
the inif, wo sallied out to sec the linns of Cambridge, as I 
bad done those of Oxford, a few weeks ago. We took our per¬ 
ambulation of the colleges and other objects M^rth seeing, in 
the following order, which is probably the most systematic and 
convenient, from the point of starting, that could have been 
devised. 

St. John’s College lakes its name from a dissolved priory 
dedicated to that saint, on the .siti* of mIucIi it was built. It was 
founded and endowed in b'iOf), by JMargarct Countess of llich- 
mnnd, and now contains 62 fellows, vulguily called Juhniaii 
{logs^ but without any propriety of application, at least in mo¬ 
dern times. iVearly jOO iiicinbers btdong to this society, one 
of the richest and most respectable in the university. 

J'he college itself is a large fabric, of three courts, chiefly built of 
biick, which gi\es it aninelegant appearance, if compared with the 
line Gotliic cdiliccs of hewn stone in the sister university. Append 
ant to St. John’s, however, are extensive and pleasant w'alks, 
adjoining those belonging to Triniu College, all of which are 
libeially open to the public; and being intersected by the Cam, 
w iih bridges of communication, arc not destitute of attraction, 
though they com maud uo distant prospects. The Cam indeed, 
is a torpid river, and the ver\ rcvei sc of ci vs ttl; yet poets have 
metamorphosed it into thcGranta, and given it all the attributes of 
the pures'L streams, iiiit what cannot the witchery of poesy 
rlFcct! No one, how'cver, can catch inspiration from such a ri¬ 
ver as this; and though some of the sweetest muses have sung 
on its banks, *tiieir numbers have flowed rather in spite of the 
scene, than jirompted by its charms. 

'I'lio garden belonging to the lellows is very pleasant, contain¬ 
ing a summer-house, a bowling-green, and agreeable walk?, said 
to have been laid out by the poet Prior. 

The libiary is extremely well furnished with scarce and valuable 
books and manuscripts; and here too is shewn a leaden scull, part 
of a complete skeleton found in New port-Pagnell church. Many 
a leaden scull is still to be seen above ground, and hence the 
value of this curiosity is less than some arc apt to imagine. 

TOUR IN WALES.] Y 
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This so( iftj has had the Iionoiii of i mkin/ imcp^ its mcm- 
beis n)‘in\ imimiit iiu t, ii<i h/'-liop hi hops sn 11 t iiti, \^hom 
it would b( ttdioiis to } II lit 111 ill (, but 1 < ui lOt p4 s ovti the 
names ol Piioi Listti, Ih nt'f} lullnhi 

jlRIMI\ Colli ( I is tl ))iid* ot C lu bn Co, mid unques¬ 
tionably supiiioi to iii\ thin in tin s | imniistv It u is 

jouiidt d aiKpmdoMtd b\ Utin \1II ni 1 j 1^, ind < oi.'i Is ot 

two spu ions qiiadi 11 hs, i\tLuhi_ tolitiiMi ()\tr ll >h- 
g lilt tow Cl gTt» WrtV iiitiarict ii ds i st itut <f lie ny ViJf 
and heir foinuilvwis in ris \ ln^\!n(h the i iinoital 

I'll iVton puisu^d ill st idy oi the (» (‘•id ho 'n 

'^Iho t lint 111 \t the >tuil is r isiitidii the In^i t, but m 
point ol spit ii h 111, Is i 1 iiihiioi loN<villC it ( omp II iti\i Iv 
d niodtiii i ic( »ion, nid nn I I Mii^ I j:s 1 1 1 b\ 1 J. li h'i n 
which foinis the w "t i ml ol tli > quidi u , i-. i \i v 1 
stuittur*^ suppoiti ( h nJIns, (li 1 n n i n >1 n ml sp « i i 
cloistci Sii Cliii'<lopi i>\itii\ 1 tin i>(lii tt iml It s W( i 
thy ot his'lanu 1 \ 1 ti t itw n i to ot (i lx its (\t(in 1 

beauties, but 1 t lum I id n ii ui ( s( \iu t it t' n ti loi 

IS pro!) ibh nil IV dl( d I\(Ull s i Iv libi i\ ot i. i iCluuth 
at Osloid, Is i u 11 'll L > t' i \ sp i m-- i i i i i ot bl it I 
ni ublt, \\ 111 ott(.d V nil 111 I t II 111 I ) l' ( ( 111 u ( wl en 

thi wh ) 1 < ip itnunt i lu t it Im < v ni lii i in i i In ^lll 

dow it iht south (lid IS p <t(i 11 1 u im I lit i ‘'iiwl ii 
SIC ill , iht pit trliM ii I sii 1 " c ^Siwtoii to ( Ilf 

with uU b' iinbh i is i I n i 

'i he Idii rv 1-, II »o I I \ iih n n 0 * , ii o i Mid i h i i 

Lie pedestils, snppoitii ^ t! bis ol in in\ lilu t n u ii n, 

most ol whom hell) I to tinsdih i ihtii in d > si\t al 
orij;iu d poiti I tsiiif it flu iiook'i ii iiu iioi i i I vn ’ i - 

ranged \iiioii«, the tu os lu s, m i h ti ii i i i i q i \e I 

allows, (inploytd by liiiiud Hi ^ii * li iiv Ail it thi 

bailc of Hoswoilli, 1 "nth nil ol 1 u lu u iniu it, tit 

with a kiiilt by i sht]> udsbi , ni I v[ i iii i uiiiu iv in iii 

picsnvitoii, ipil i* t (li f 1 1 ( i\ o (I (t iht, il 11 m it 

the JVl idt ii 1 isi lid, V illi t si I ivi li (I III M ( 11 I \ (Ii i i [i d 

couiiUii UK t il I wliit pi I td I II 1 )\ I ( Iht I , w s i iiii- 

niiscnpt 111 tin h ii dwi tin ol Mi to i 

l>c* 1 ow st 111 , IS 1(11) u> 11 II (lu 11 d u c ( it sf im ■> n 1 iii- 
scripti nis lit) 11 t'i( Jit \ I, i I (■• ♦ Il Ml SI* Ji' 11 Colt 111 

He I c too ]> seen tilt 1 11 n '*) n im t ^ ti n i i^oiii ui ii lu- 

stone, and '■oine oil 11 eu o us pi d i i m 1 iiid 

^how^lksan about i lliiid )1 i lit iii t it iii lit it uti, and 

are chaiminglv sh uhd with (I i simts ni M uu tuts 

'Ibis 11 )bU SL 111 r^ (oiisi 1 -. ol n ir tii, l\ ii Ii ws, and 

Sixty-nine se! olors. Ih* whele luuubei ol m iiheis is Ji'tle 
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sliort t)f six liLiiiclrt’d. TIjc ciinncnt men that bavi^ belonged to 
C{dlrirc are too iiuineious to mention. Newton, Ray, 
Xlr\d<n, Cowley, Ihuiow, are among the number. 

Mau\’s (.'nritcii, \\l)(':e the iini\ersity attend divine 
seivice, i>4 said (■> Imm- hi« n a liinHliod \eais in tinishnig. It is 
a }land.^Oi^le eth/ice, hoiili* a lo\\<’r adotiu'd with jtinnucio and 
tui-he niu'.ieiil l)( ih. '1 (u dnl ’niit ineinbi.r*! of the university 
1 ■•’-e aj)[)ro|)ilaU- seal-. Llio. Al the west eiul is a spacious or- 
} .iii-l.)ft. 

Fioni hence we proceetl. il to Ctirs CoLi.r.dr, an cdillce 
Vi-h two fourls, built of .ilone. 'Tins house, called also Gon- 
Mlie :md C.ihi'- colk'.e, and hv roniijilion Ive\s, was first 
ibniid. din and compleled about bythe liberality 

ol .lohn C^ |di\sii i,t'.i to Queen M.ir\ of bloody memory. 
iii-H' ve pa»ed tin >ii.;h the ga'u s of lit MiMiY, viiiTL’E, 
wisnosT, anil -oN'oLW, wliieli hate been thus explained — 
llunilit' Il i'ii foi ‘luiiner of viiitie, vntue and VMsJom join each 
ollui, and the .( uitiiuak'i\ h ad to honour. 

In till- chap( I is li i- nioiiiniieni of liic principal founder, with 
the following ipi.iiit ineilpliai, J’li C.Mus. ViviT POST 
ru N ti! \ \ 1 a 11 >. 

'Jilt, libiaiv is small, hut not ill .stocked with books and ma- 
nusciipts. d'lie soeiet} consists of a niasU r, twenty fellows, and 
■he\eul\-s<.'.(.11 selioau a Harvey, wlio discovered the circulation 
of the blood, Sir I'homa . Giesliain, ami many other distinguish¬ 
ed ehuMctei s, roeoned tlieir edu Mtloii lu'iv. 

The S'.N \ 1 i:-I lot m \t atliac'ted our attention. This 
groupij wilh the i'l.Mu Liliiarv, Iving’.^ College Chapel, and 
some oihi r noble hiiildir.'-and iorins the most .superb font 
c/.’s'iV/;/»/i' that Cambi uL e, or indeed any other place, can ex¬ 
hibit. 

”'lie Senate-Ilmee is a vtiy elegant pile, built of Portland 
stone, in the Coiiuduan onlei, bv tidibi. Tlio fonndatiun was 
laid in I 7 'J'J. Tlu lull nor is upwaidsof 100 feetlong, 42 bioad, 

• and ,y^, li.gii. d lie j^illeiic. lue said to b(t capable of contain¬ 
ing I (100 perw/iis. Still, liowpver, this pile is tur inferior to the 
tlieulie at Oxlonl, whieh is ad (pled to tin* same puipose of 
public Koleimiitic.s. It n adorneii with some fine statues,with ap- 
J)i I 'priatc inscriplioii' 

"ll.e J*i;bltc SenooT..s .suiround a small coint, and appear 
to he extremely ctaivenieiit. Adjoining to the Philosophy School, 
is an apartim nl coulaining a lich < odection of fussds, ores, mi¬ 
nerals, and other lanties, die gift of Dr. Woodward, in 1727 . 
In the Jaiw and Physic School, among odier paintings, may be 
seen one of John Nichoksoii, coiinrioiilj called Maps, a singular 
but worthy character. 
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The PurfLi^ or University Library is a superb build¬ 
ing, consisting of four apartments, containing upwards of 90,000 
volumes. It occupies the whole qii.^dranglc of apartments over 
the SCHOOLS, and is ascended by an elegant geometrical stair¬ 
case. 

The east front, or New Library, was rebuilt in a very hand¬ 
some style in 1775, and adds much to the beauty of the struc¬ 
ture. 

The vestibule of the library is adorned with the fainous sta¬ 
tue of Ceres, lately brought from Eleiisis by Dr. Clarke. It 
is of a colossal size; but extremely mutilated, and has few ves¬ 
tiges of any thing human or divine. Yet it is a great curiosity, 
and is worthy of the station it occupies. Some other pieces of 
sculpture and ancient inscriptions groiipe with it. 

ill the first room of the Old Library is a copy of Magna 
Charta on vellum, a painting of the cycle of university officers, 
and other curiosities. 

At the extremity of this room, is a square apartment, orna¬ 
mented by a dome, containing a variety of valuable manuscripts ; 
among others, a fair copy of the Koran, and a beautiful Persian 
nuinuscript, entitled “ The Wonders of the Creation,’'' A\rit- 
ten in the eleventh c entury of the Christian a}ra. 

In the adjoining N\ing is an Egyptian mummy, raid some beau¬ 
tiful engravings of shells, a present from the king of Denmark, 
exquisitely coloured from nature by Regciifuss of Copenhagen. 

Here too are many specimens of early typography of ines¬ 
timable value, and some manuscripts of singular rarity, par- 
ticulary one of the Cjospels.uiid the Acts of the Apostles, given 
to. the university by Theodore Beza, and reputed of great an¬ 
tiquity. 

Oil the mIioIc, this library is rich in books, excellently arrang¬ 
ed, and under the most liberal conduct. Not only graduates arc 
entitled to have books from it; but uiider-graduates, by obtain¬ 
ing a note from a privileged person, may be indulged with what 
tliey want. Few, coinpaiutively speaking, remain long at ouf 
universities after they have taken a. bachelor's degree; and if 
they arc to be prohibited, as at 0.\ford, from access to books in 
the public library till they graduate, it is afterwards of little use 
to enjoy that privilege. 

From the Library proceeded to Clare Hall, an elegant 
modern structure, consisting of one grand court,in the finest st}]c 
of architecture. This hull, which exactly corresponds with a col¬ 
lege in endowments and privileges, as is the case at Cambridge, 
though nut at Oxford, was founded by Dr. Baduw in 1 S2(j; but 
being reduced to ashes a few years after, the building and eudow- 
meut, on the suggestion of tlic first founder, were uudertukeA by 
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l''lizal)ctli, one of the coheirs of Gilbert Earl of Clare, from 
which circumstance it received its present name. 

The front next the fields consists of bvo regular rows of pi¬ 
lasters, the lowest riiscaii, the upper Tonic. The stone of 
which it is built was brought from Ketton, and has a beautiful 
appearance. 

Tlie situation of Clare Hall is one of the finest in Cambridge. 
It stands on the eastern bank of the Cam, over which an elegant 
stone bridge is thrown, conducting to a shadjr walk, terminatings 
in a beautiful lawn. 'I’liis spot is much resorted to in«ummer 
evriiings, on account of the variety and beauty of the sceiieiy. 

'I’he society consists of a muster and nineteen fellows, be¬ 
sides other students, in all about .seventy. Of this hall werc^ 
Tillotson. and the late ingenious, but unprincipled and unfortunate 
Or. Dodd. 

King’sColleoe is a beautiful stone edifice; but being bro¬ 
ken into two parts, loses much of its effect. ThcoU court stands 
on the north side of the chapel, the new buildings near its 
west end. The latter is a superb pile ;• and various plans have 
been suggested for uniting the parts into a consistent whole. 

This magnificent foundation originated from Henry V1. who 
likewise built and endowed Eton College, a nursery to King’s. 
The society consists of a provost and seventy fellows, besides a 
number of inferior nn'inbers. 

As for the chapel, it is unique and unrivalled. It is 31(5 feet 
long, 84 broad, and 90 feet high, while the corner turrets mea- 
.sure 14(5 feet from the ground. 'J’he roof is executed in stone 
in an inimitable manner, and the whole interior possc.Sbes so 
much beauty and grandeur, that it would require a volume to do 
it justice. 


A))0ve, avDiind! 

Ilt holf? whereVr this pi.-n'-ilc qiiarnS found. 
Or MWtllmg into vaulted ruols it>i vvcislit. 

Or sliootiii!; roluiiiii-' ijito Gotluu 'statt, 
WhcivVr tins fui c extend*! its Idf'tv fraiiip, 
Iteliold the moiiuiiicac to llrNav's haine ! 


The windows of painted glass correspond with the majesty of 
the building, and repteseiit many portions of .scripture history. 
They are twenty-four in number. 

Tiiis superb clfepcl was not finished till the reign of Henry 
Vll. Its architect is generally supposed to have been Nicholas 
Cloos, a fellow of the college; but one John Wiilrich is recorded 
in aii existing instrument, as master nia.son of the works of King’s 
College. 

Some beautiful monuments are erected in the aisles: among 
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the rest, one to the memory f)f tlie JVl ai qiiis of Blaiidford, who 
died hereof the smiiil-pox, the eldest and only sou of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. Another, to, the memory of l)r» Giyiiii 
Clobery, is deservedly admired for liic elegance of its inscription 
Of this college were .Sir rVaiicis Walsingham, I'nllor tlie martyr, 
Oughtred the mathcinaliciaii, and many otliors dislingiushed for 
rank and endowments. '^J he .sllnatiou of King’s is exlrenu ly 
pleasant, for Cambridge, 'i’i.'c Jibrarv contains a cliuicc rollec- 
tiuu of valuable and scaice books. Here are presi rvi-d tlie co¬ 
lours taken at Mauiiia, by Sir W. Draja r, a member oC the 
society 

Next, pay a \i.sit to Trinity 11a i.l, originally a li >stel for 
the entertainment ti;’students, hut erected into a it grdar society 
'by Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, about the year ItJ.jO. It con¬ 
sists of a master, lli j’tllows, and 14 sclioJars, together willi the 
stiideiits.amomuing to about ?() membtrs. 

I'liis house stands behind llic public builiUngs of the university, 
on the banks ol the Cam, a hulo niyi ih of Clare UaM. it is a 
very neat edifice, ihougl} >'ma!I; and ameng many odier eminent 
men, has the honour of p.roilncing Tus-ci, who in Ins Luual quaint 
iiianrier, calls this “ an hall .'-ni |/5is>in'jf all.' 

The Hot A NIC At, GAunr.N next atlractid oiir notice, and 
it did not disappoint the cxpeelations I Lad formed of this de- 
iightful establishment, it oei'npl(.s bet .veenllnee an:! four acres 
of ground on the Poull'.-ea.sl ol the town, and is leplete with a 
ricli variety ofjilants, airangMl accoi.img lo tlicii classes, Jingli-li 
and exotic mixed. In tin; eer.lio is a laigi* pi'inl for aqnalic.s. 
The twenty-four classes of Linna us are stili retained here; at 
Oxford they arc reduced to twcnly, H'.e I think on just gioimds. 
But it iulru(lii(;cs i-onfusiou into tht* si-b nee, iVom boi-misto not 
being agreed on this sni.ject. An impro.t ii;enl, not generally 
adopted, ceases to be useiul. 

'J’lie appendant hot-hou''es and green-houses are spacious, and 
rich ill curious exclic**. lit resaw many plaiils from New Hol¬ 
land; tea, eolVee, and bn ail-liuit tree-; a colton-trce, and many 
others of. equal or si.ptiior rarity, 'ihat :ib!e projlssor, JNJi-. 
Marlyn, is now tco i’.ir ad\ai.t‘ed in ycus, to lake an active 
part ill the management of this paiadnv: of llowei.s; but llie 
curator, Mr. J^omi, seeui'- to snj.piV h;,-; place vilii gnat cre¬ 
dit to hiinseJf, and great bci riit */j the estabiishmenl. Had lime 
permitted, 1 couM have sjjeiit days in tins cl'.inning spot. 

From hence proceeded to BiiNE’r, orCoRPi).s Ciikisit 
College, founded in l-j.}!, by tlie iihtrality of two guilds in Cam¬ 
bridge. .This seminary consists of one quadrangle, w liich is at 
once old and inelegaiil: but we v.eiv; told that it was iiiicnded to 
• rebuild the whole. A master, 13 fei't'ws, and sludenb to the 
number of about 70 in all, form the society. 
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The chapfl i-* m-'t, rm 1 o\oi it i‘ the hbitiv, which is 
nil))»*ct to s('mc S(\u», not to ‘•av illititi.il it■«tiu iioiis. It 
coiitfiin^ iniiiv in iiui‘>( 1 ipls of }*i^ it i iiitv, <IiKtK u]atiii<> to 
ccth'' I't t il aliiii‘» and stMiilh' 's ot s]n< n!ai <’in i(*sit\, as 
well as H p'lltv laiLt coihdton ot i or)ks on (.niial litciatiiie. 
S<\eial hisliops aKtihishops^ aiui otiui (l.'lnmiialn il tliaiacUis 
ha\( K t n t ilm it'^d In 11 

C \i n iMNi ll\i r, i Iii"c hiulv tihliii of tnie coiiit, 
opi ns on one si(!( to liiimpn ton sti cl, liom \ liu li It isscpa- 
K*ti cl 1 )\ h Ml I ini' II c n p ilisad )( s, is not ill tiMiti oi hi int\oi in- 
Uti st I I't lotytlm lint Ikk the ap'ii oai li, scive it a chaiiii 
b(\ Willi iM the I st ol it .a 1 inipnniniol 

ft 1 ic iiMih (1 Ii\ l{ )hi It VV oo II tik in } *7 j, and now c oiisists 
ffinietM, I > 1 « lloM , 1 1(1 ^20 *1 liol iis. 'fludiitpil isofauooil 
1/1, ind n< ii'c 1 * nd\ hltid up, nul tin 1 ill aiu! lilnai \ aie 
of toi (spo,i(|,i iituniUiU I't 1 hi IIIfl >dltv, ''luilodi, 
and limn otlu i di lulu d mini h ivi iion nin d tli s ixuLa. 

Qi I I n’s ( r)i 1 m I \ . to' id 'I , 11(1 cndowid hv Maiga- 

let ol Vtijoii, tl t (| 111 n ol flii'r \l iiill 4 S,dinniMli(iiit(i- 

A il hi tui 1II tl 1 111 I ml sec )i 1 ud w n Ik t VCc 11 till houses of 
^ Ol! iiul li ii c i > I 

It n .1 hi 11 k 1 (hill 1, lo.iidi olt\o(ouit, ofiioi;i(at di- 
inm-.ic).is Ol Ijc lutA Iis LioA till lid n*, Iuaiiah, aii ox- 
tun dy |h i lilt, I id I c I* lu ii hi III! iilid I A thi stud nls. 
^ 1 ) ('■c app ii 1 1'I s he Oi ), I s ' s th JA 1, aial ii lonu'tc^f 
In . \ oo ' ii I 1 1,1 c I 1 II' , h . ’ ‘ <1 ^ V sloiit ahiiliiii n‘ . 

111 }i til Is t III .".d \ ' pi ^ I'oiiii 11)0111, andcoiiiains 

s >11 1 nm 1 I li Mt" 

'I hu SOI ,i tv ( Oils, ts f > 1 ■ ‘ ’’’’ ^ liows, a 11 1 ) silio- 
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'i 11 d I (I, luii'i 11 II 1 pin I Sii Clinto|!icr Vncii, is 
itloni w .111 nolitt. It Is iit Ol. ch_mt aid wi'l-pio[) 0 i- 
tiuiii d. 


Inti mill coin t IS shewn an ip lu is< nlohf,(i I/ttn feet 
indiaiiutu, iiiAi dcil liy i^i. Lon^, iht 1 ili iiU'su i ; hut it ih 
iioA’ 1 nt of i I jiaii 

'111! so. ii‘v con 1 IS id 1 inistn, ]h filloACs, and vanons 
sd.o'us It t.'s I diiicdniinv cniinint men, ainoiii> Avlrnni 
j'O'i^ciity Will uiicjm s loiiiihlv lank the late picin.<i, Mi. Pith 
and the p'cs,.iil bishop of Liiicolii. 
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Peter-House, or St. Peters’s College, w’as founded 
by Hugh de Balshain, sub-piior of Ely, about the year 1284, 
and has since been much augmented by numerous benefactors. 
It is said, that J^^ady Mary Kamsay offered a sum almost equal 
to the original endowment, provided the name should be changed 
to Peter and Mary’s College; but the master at that time, v\ ith 
more wit tlian politeness, observing, “ that Peter had been too 
long a hachehr to think of a female companion in his old age,” 
she chaired her purpose, and the college lost her intended li¬ 
berality. 

This house consists of two stone courts, and makes rather a 
handsome appearance. Behind the college arc a grove and ex¬ 
tensive gardens. 

The chapel is a handsome strurtiire, and contains some beau¬ 
tiful painted glass, though much injured iii the time of the cis il 
W'ars. A master, 22 fellows, and 48 scholars constitute the 
society. To this house belonged Biyau Walton, Cardinal Beau¬ 
fort, and tlie poet Gray. 

Passed near this, the intended site of Downing Collegi., 
whieh is likely to be a noble foundation, and an ortnnient to'the 
University*. 

Em\nuel College, an elegant pile, con«i‘-ting of one spaci¬ 
ous stone quad) angle, pleasanll\ situated at the south-east extre¬ 
mity of the town, was founded by Sir Waltt r Mildniayin 1.584. 
]|^ is a model It editic*', in a fine style of architecture, and, taken 
with its accompaniments, is inferior to few in the univeisity. 

The chapel, th<‘ hall, and the libraiy are each woitliy of no¬ 
tice; and the gardens are furnished with several comi'iiient and 
appropriate buildings, besides a bowling-green and a fish-pond. 

A master, 15 fellows, and 50 scholars form the society, whose 
collective numbers are about 150. 

Among the learned and eminent men who have been edn** 
rated here, may deservedly be ranked Arclibishop Saiicroft, the 
present Bishop Hurd, IVrcy, bishop of Dromorc, and Dr. Sa¬ 
muel Parr. 

Christ’s Coli.rge, situated to the north of bananucl, owes 
its endowment to Henry VJ. and his maternal sister, Margaret 
Countess of Kichmoiid. It consists of one pic tty large stone 
court, and several detached buildings, in good lepair. 'j'he gar¬ 
dens are pleasant and well laid out, and here was indicated a 
innlberry-trce planted by Milton, w'hen a stndi'iit of this college. 
To the honour of the society, it is preserved with religious \cne- 


•ItlmivlaVe nol, tlic first stone of Downing C’oll(*[fo hiis lately licon 
liiiil: and the >ii<t>Ur'> and |)rofebSOi>, with wmt of the telluwSjUiv already 
Ujiipoinird, 
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ntion from all but the decaj of nature, which, io sjiite of care, 
will soon brin^ it to the ^louiid. 

Clirist’s Colle ge consists of a master, 15 fellows, and ^8 scho¬ 
lars. 'i'he whole number of members is about ICK). It boasts 
of having produced Milton, Portcus, bishop of London, Paley, 
and Cudworth. 

Sidney Sussex College is a neat pile, composed of 
two biick courts, which were completed in 1398. This college 
was fuiyided by Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex, in 1388; 
and now consists of a inasier, 1! fellows, and various scholars 
and exhibittoners. It stands on the east side of Bridge street, 
and possessing pretty extensive gardens and plcaaure-grounds, is 
not destitute of attractions and local ad\antagtis. 

The chapel is spacious and elegaiillx titled ur. The altar- 
piece by Piltoni is deservedly admired. The hall is a very ele¬ 
gant apartment; and the library is notill furnished widi books, 
besides containing some curiosities; aniciig the rest, part of an in¬ 
crustation of acliiid’s scull, found in Crete, about ten feet beneath 
the surface of the earth, with the teeth still sound and white. Here 
is likewise a bust ol CromweU, by il* mini, taken from a cast of 
Olivers face after dt.'lh. In the niasUr’s lodge is a fine picture 
in crayons,by Cooper, of that aich hypocrite, whowaseduf-aUd at 
this college, and may justly be raiiKcd among its ri’sim-iuuhed 
members. Seth Ward, Sir Roger L’Estrange, and W’olLston, 
the author of the Religion of ^luture Delineated, likewise be¬ 
longed to this society. 

J Ksus College is charmingly situated, at a little disLuice 
from the town, on the east, amidst groves and tine mead'>’.s It 
consists of two brick tpiadraiigles whicli have a neat, if no^ an 
elegant appearance, and was founded b\ Aicock, Bishop oi Ely 
in 149f). A master, 1(1 fellows, and 4 i scholars and exhibiliun- 
As compose the s>oci»'ty. 

The chapel is large, and is supposed to have belonged to the 
ancient convent winch occupied the same site with Jesus Col¬ 
lege. In confirmatiuii of this, die tomb of one of the ikius is 
still to be seen here, with the subsequent inscription : 

Moribiis oriiata, jacet' ic Imna 1)( rta Rosrta, 

. By virtues >iUTHf«l, «ik1 by manners > i ic’d, 

Here, licre, alas, ! is fair Ho-aia j la ' i! 

Among the einineiil men who have rec eived part of their edu¬ 
cation here, mav be rankcxl Craiitiier the martyr, David Hart¬ 
ley, and Archbishop lleiring. 

From hence we proceeded to visit Macdatxn Colltj(;f, 
which hes detached from the rest of die l•ublie i‘difu'.* >n fl-e. oiih 
side of the river, near what is called CaslI.* Find. It consids of 
twr’o moderate courts, built of stone. On the uorth-cast side of 
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the Second court is an elegant stone edifice, with a cloister in 
front, consisting of the Bibliotheca Prpysiana, and some 
adjoining apartments for the fellows. The chapel is neat, but 
not particiilai ly deserving attention. The old library'is well-fur¬ 
nished' with books; but the new library, founded by Samuel Pe- 
pys, secretary to the Admiralty in the reign of Charles 11. is the 
pride of the college, and indeed one of the ornaments of Cam¬ 
bridge. It contains several volumes of scaree and curious prints, 
among which are the Twelve Ca?sars, and their eonsorts or mo¬ 
thers, Irom 'i'itiun, engraved hy Sadelier, a work of rare oeenr- 
reiice, and of considerable value. Here, too, we were shewn 
many facsimiles of eminent characters. 

This colleg(‘ has an antique and venerable air. It was founded 
by 'I'honias Lord Audley, Chancellor of Lngland, in the year 
154C, and has produced many eminent divines. Within the 
prceiiicts may be seen some entrenchnieiits, which ha\e been 
ascribed to the Pomans. 

Having now made a tour of the colleges and public buildings, 
in our wav to the inn, we took a peep at St. Sepulchre’s church, 
which is curious as being a rotundo, of the same kind as that 
under tlic same name at ^>ol■thampton, hut of infeiioi beauty. 

indeed, the churches at Cambridge in general are little enti¬ 
tled to notice as w'orks of archileeturc ; and as far as regards 
the buildings in the t(.wn in general, the streets, and their (listri- 
hution, I shall pa'^s them over in silence. W bile Oxford is one 
of the finest Gothic cities in the world, Cambridge sinks eM n 
below ineiliocrity. I was nuieh amused, howe\er, by the con¬ 
trast driwii between the two universities by oiir iniullord, who 
iindeistanding that my eoinpanion was an Oxonian, thus dis- 
phned his secoad-hand on thos'e ilhistiions seminaries ; 

** Oxford, ISir,” said he, is like the Parnese Hercules; Cam¬ 
bridge like the Behidere Apollo. I'he one is all grandeur and 
majesty, the other is all lipht elegance and heauU.” As I can¬ 
not increase the pomp of this eoiiijiai ison by any remarks yl’ 
my own, I have faithfully detailed it as 1 heard it. 

Having taken some lefreshnieiit, W(‘sullied out again, and 
went round the town in search of faither curiosities, but found 
with none worth mentUHiiug. Called at Deighton’s, the book¬ 
seller, v^here we met witli a civil and intelligent }oung man in 
the'shop, who furnished me with some literary information rela¬ 
tive to the stereotype printing, patronized bythe university. A 
Critical Review lying on the counter, I took it up, and skim¬ 
med, its contents. “ That” said he, “ is conducted by a Cam¬ 
bridge man.” Does it sellr” replied J. “It is very likely, it 
is (leverly done ; and see, Sir, how it cuts up!” “ Cuts up! 
that's the business of a butcher.” “ No, I mean it is very se¬ 
vere.” Oil this, he pointed to a critique on the work of a trieiid 
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of mine, so personal and so abusive, that the fellow who could 
ostensibly acknowledge himself the editor, deserved to be k • ked, 
or pulled by the nose. But the art of ciiticis^ii is now be otne 
contemptible: it is no longer a liberal profession, but a hr an and 
mercenary speculation. 

Being the long vacation, few gentlemen of whom 1 had any 
knowledge, were now in Cambridge ; and my long absence from 
town not allowing of further delay, having already seen every 
thing wprth notice, vve determined to leave Cambridge after din¬ 
ner, and proceed on our way to the metropolis, as fur as circum¬ 
stances would permit. A tlumder storm indeed iinpendeil, pre¬ 
ceded by heavy dashes of rain ‘ but the sky clearing up about live 
oclock in the afternoon, we ordered our horses, and settled our 
hill, highly pleased with the atleiitioii and communicative dispo¬ 
sition of the waiter, which would have rendered far inferior ac¬ 
commodation than we met with, agiceable. 

We had not proceeded a mile, befoie a loud clap of thunder 
warned us that the storm was not \ei passed; and in a few mi¬ 
nutes after, a sudden and violent shower drenelied us to the sUn, 
before we could get any shelter. 

Ihiwilliiig, however, to re I inn, we proceeded through Trum- 
pingtoii, one of the most pleasant villages in the vicinity ofC'aiii- 
bridge. Here the (jogmagog hills, which in some counties 
would scarcely be noticed, appeal td to some advantage on our 
left; but tliey are neither picturisqne, nor of magnitude suibci- 
ent to entitle them to the appellation of hills; they are merely 
eminences. The soil is gravelly, and the country Dat, except in 
the distance, and tow aids the (iogniagog ridge. The corn, par¬ 
ticularly the wheat, w'as much laid bv the late dashes of ram : tl;e 
same, indeed, W’c had observed to bt- the ease in many othei 
parts of our journey, where the soil was deep, aiul llie crops lux¬ 
uriant. 

Beyond Melbourne, began to leave the champaign country, 
and to ascend over chalky downs, which continued some w'ay be¬ 
yond Itoyston, at which iast-uanied place we halted to view thesub- 
tcrrancoiiK chapel, a compleie roUuido, cutoui of the solid chalk, 
and running under the street, it is the w’ork of Itoisiade, sister to 
Aubrey de Vere, E.uJ of Oxfoid. aiul widow of Geofl’erv dc 
Alauudeville, the first i'airl of so created in 1144. 'J’his 

singular curiosity was discovcn d in 1742, and has been particu¬ 
larly described by Stukeley. 'I'lie sides are covered with the rude 
representations of saints, martyrs, &.c.: and in one corner iieai 
the entrance, is shewn tlie tomb or grave of the lady, whose 
gloomy devotion consign<*d her to this spot while alive. But 
even her ashes could not be secured at this depth from violation; 
^hey have been wholly dispersed. 

Though many feet below the sin face of the ground, this sin 
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gular chapel is perfectly dry; and though wholly dark, except front 
the light of candles, a person fond ot contcinplation might occa¬ 
sionally spend an hour here, m ith no unpleasant sensations. It 
stands in two counties ; as the tovin itself, once of some conse- 
qurnce, does in tbiee. The Hoy.ston crow is an object of some 
curiosity among naturalists. I asked a woman at the turnpike 
pear the town, if an> person kept one. Slie either did not under¬ 
stand, or was offended at the question. 1 am sure. Sir,” said 
she,*' 1 am not a Koyston crou, and 1 do nut know any thing 
about them ” 

Passed through the large village of JBuckland, and reached 
Buntingford to sleep. 

In the yard of the Bell inn, where we took up our quarters, 
a set of strolling players were at the moment ot our arrival per* 
forming iucle and Yarico with much vociferation, and ue heard 
some tolerable singing. 1 should have liked to have seen the 
entertainment, which was to be the Komp; but was too wet, 
tired, and uncomfortable to lliink of such amusements. V\'e had 
plreudy travelled twenty miles fiom Cambridge, from winch uiii- 
versitv to London, there are thice roads, out of which we se¬ 
lected the most pleasant, and the most interesting to strangers. 

EROM BUNTlN&roBD TO LONDON. THE PEVIL AMONG 

THE TAYLORS. 

jfugnst 15. Having agreed to reach the metropolis to diii' 
Tiei, wo vveie on horseback soon after live this morning, and 
proceeding though a sweetly varied and fei tile country, reached 
Elodsdon to breakfast, a .stage of fourteen miles. Notimig could 
be mure delightful than this ride: the moiiiing w'as line, and the 
■oftness of the air, and the mild rays ol the sun, threw a lustie 
over every object that fell under our view'. 

The soil in Heitloidshiie is generally gravelly, apd though the 
laiulsca])es are seldom vt ry ext< iisive, they are uniformly pleasing. 
Hills, dales, seats, and villages in endless succession, enliven 
the scene. A good system ol fiusbapdry is pursued here; and 
every thing vvhieh the wants of man requiie, is abundant and 
.choice. 'I'hcrc is plenty of wafer in this truck; and if the stink¬ 
ing puddles called Cheshout Wash and Enfield Wash, are little 
calculated to embellish the road-side, they are at least conveni¬ 
ent for cattle to refresh themselves in. 

It was with ipiugied feelipgs of pain and admiration, I wit¬ 
nessed the dilapidated state of Waltham Cross, ope of the re¬ 
maining mcmoiiuls of Edwards affection lor his queen. Queens 
Cross near Northampton, as 1 have already remarked, is kept ip 
excellent repair; but Waltham Cross, though eminently beauti¬ 
ful, threatens destruction to whatever falls within its verge. If 
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U a reflection on the county, and particularly on the residents in 
its vicinity, tliat they do not prevent it from becoming a he'ap of 
ruins. I am convinced that were a book opened at the inn closely 
adjoining to this venerable pillar, to leceive subscriptions for re¬ 
pairing II, few travellers of any taste would fail to leave their 
mite. 

On the right of Tottenham .stands 13i uce Castle, which hai 
iiiidergone various revoliUiuns, and fallen into the hands ot many 
possc-ssQi's. The iiuniber of Totteniiunis never tails to create 
confusion, and shews great sterility ol iiiveiitioii. Besides the 
village of that name about live miles irom London, we have 
Toitenham High Cross about a mile neairr tlie metropolis; and 
then Tottenham Court, and TolUMihuni-Coiirl Koud, withia 
the picciiicts of the great muss u! coileetive buildings which go 
under the general appellation of Lond<m. • 

At Kingsland we i nteu d on the nt> road, in older to avoid the 
pavement, and proeetded alon^ what may be called the burners; 
for a turnpike is eiteled at aiinost evtiy outlet, and there is more 
trouble in stopping to pa\ tolls, or to nceive ui produce tickets^ 
than can be agreeable or necessary in a cuiiiincrcial city, where 
all arc in a bustle, and wish to sa* e time. 

After calling on a Irieud in i'oiteiilium-Cuurt, at whose lodg¬ 
ings we found Count St. Legei, u polite and ugretuble emigrant, 
we proceeded dowiiHolborn, wliere putting up our horses, we 
mixed ill the busy crowd. Ihe day had been e.xeissively hot; 
and when I arrived at my hou'-e, to which 1 uihuctiicid uiy Ox- 
foid friend, I was quite ovticome with fatigue, and the emotions 
connected with .'lecing persons and ohji < b i luUdM d to the iiiiikL 
] tlieiefore wasooligt d to lest till the lervor of the sun abated; 
but being solicitou'« to shew^ my comp-mion all the attention in 
my power,! accompanied him in the tvening to die Lillie Theatre 
in the liay-iiiaiket, wlieie the iiiiLii>D.iy, Catherine and Petru- 
chio. with the Tayiors, a 1 (or Hot Wcaiher, were to be 

performed, lor tlie benefit • i \ir. Dow ton. The kinghb ot the 
Bumble, however, had taken ii so much in dnilgeon, tliat their 
craft was to be exposed by ilu i« | lementation ol the latter piece, 
that they had early occupied tin. gaileius and diftercnt parts of 
theJiou.se, to the numbci of .six oi seven iunidied; and when 
the cm tain rose, such a Horrible iioise from jat-ealis, hisses, 
groans, and howls, (for iiiiiny oi the muieontenl'i had evidently 
been used to attend fuiieiulb in the sislei island) burst out at 
once, that not a Miigie W'oril could 0«. heaid, even hud not the 
clapping of the more respectable .spictuluis, iii order to encou¬ 
rage the actors, ;ncreas< d the tinnuii and uproar. 

Lvery attempt was made on the part of the manager and the 
mure favourite actors to allay this ferment, and sevciul conces¬ 
sions, impolitic in my opinion, were proposed to tfie venerable 
fraternity of the goose; which the rest of the house couid by no 
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means approve of; but all this proved in vain. The actors np> 
peared and disappeared in dumb shew; not a single word of tlic 
play was allowed to be heard. At lust the Bow-btreet oiheers 
were obliged to be sent for; and tc give eifect to their untlior* 
as an iiinncnse crow'd was already collected round the doors 
of the theatre, it was judged prudent to call out a large party of 
the horse-guards, who soon cleared the street, while the con- 
atabies securing forty or liftv of the most vociferous I'/infs, re¬ 
stored some kind of quiet within doors; and Catherine,and Po- 
truchio proceeded widi only occasional interruption, till the poor 
taylor was introduced on the stage, and in contempt of his fra¬ 
ternity, v\ ho had given so much disturbance, W'as acted in the 
most burlesque manner that could possibly be conceived. This 
excited flesh uproar for a time, but it gradually died away. 
The 'IVagcdy for Jlot Weather, however, being loudly called 
for by the boxes, and by all, indeed, who were not in the interest 
of the taylors, the riot recommenced in all its fury, and it was 
found necessary to carry oft’ to prison abo\e tvvenly more of the 
professors of the art of trimming. This broke the courage of 
the FiintSf and they became but never was thne an 

occasion, on which it might be more truly said that “ (lie Devil 
was among the Taylors,” ihaii w'hat we witneSsi'd. 

It was, however, ubsohitely neces.sary to teach them, that the 
public anuiseiiK'nls were not to be nilerrupted, because parti¬ 
cular trades or jirofessioiis may happen lo lie exjio.sed. All playa 
must consist of characters taken tiom life; and there would he 
an end of scenic repiesentations, were captious of the 

quill, the goose, the cleaver, &c. ik,c. to mute, and iorbid tine 
play that bore hard on their respeetive \oiations. While the 
individual is safe, the trade or profession is midoubtedly fair 
game. 'I’lie clergy alone are spared of all ranks and conditions: 
and it is out of respect to leligioii itself, that they are never 
brought on the stage, except on occasions where they do honour 
to their profession. 

Heartily tired of noise and confusion, and (‘iiteitaiiiing no 
very exalted idea of the sense of the taylors, who had tlieymaiie 
a party to join in the laugh would have gained some ciedit, we 
took a coach and retuiiied to our lodgings, an lioiir alter tlie noon 
of iiiglit. 

And here I shall hid my readers, w'ho have had the good hu¬ 
mour to accompany me during this long tour, a cordial, but I 
hope not a last adieu. 
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hnb.liints of Cardiganshire in, 61.— 
.Schools, public, the be.st adapted for 
public men, .5.—Sho ktcpiiu' irf* 
Wales, R}icciinen of, 140.—Snow¬ 
don, grandeur of its appearance, 
9*5; its' ascent described, 103.— 
Stokh castle, short account of, 140. 
—Stones, druidical, description of 
some, 5). 

Tait-y Rnlchand its vicinity described, 
•^'3. -'J heal 1 C in the IJaymaiket, diF- 
pr.ieeful cuiiduct of the taylors at 
the, Jbl.—Tivy, account of the 
nver, 51.—Tiadition, curious, of the 
people near Llangors-pool, 40.— 
Tioy-housc, once the splendid man¬ 
sion of the Duke of Beaufort, ,31. 
allu (’. nets abbey, sec Linn K--zci‘Sl ab- 
i.’//.—Viiluiiteers, Welsh,the. ncvicw 
on the lop of Mount Snowdon, 96.— 
^'ulnlltcels, gcnci.-!! reniaikson, 141. 

Wadhaiii college at Oxtord, palpable 
defect in its establishment, lO.— 
Walcot park, delightful appearance 
of, 119.—Wales, miserable aceom- 
iiiudutions oil the road fur travellers 
in, 37.—Wales, price of provision^ 
in, value of land, figure of the inha¬ 
bitants, &c. 40; manner uf the 
country people going to market, 45. 
—Wales, remarks on the country, 
manners of the inhnhitants. See. 75, 

80, i4, 86, 98, 121, 138, 141_ 

Washing, M'elsli, singular method 
of, 44.—Wa.sliiiig in VI orcestershire, 
desciiption of, 153.—Walcr, iW 
scarcity at Stow in the Wold, 15.— 
Weddir.;, ccrcmnniGs ati^nding it 
in Wales, 60.—Welsh, their pro¬ 
pensity to ini|uisitiveiie.ss, 46.— 
W'clsh, ohservatioirs on their per¬ 
sisting in the use uf their oiiginal 
longue, 49.—Windsor Castle, btaniy 
of its scitc, improvements made 
there, 4.—Wit, WeLsh, Indicroutf 
.specimen of, 48.—Worcester, ar¬ 
rival at, and topography of, 154; 
tour to Oxford, 161.—Wye, ap¬ 
peal airee of the natives along its 
banks, 25.—Wye, vale oftbe, linea, 
on leaving it, 31. 
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PREFACE. 


We arc indebted for the following Tour to a gen¬ 
tleman, from whose literaly abilities the public have 
long derived the highest gratification. It would, 
therefore, he indecorous in us, howe^er we may esti¬ 
mate the woik, to offer any opinion upon its merits. 
Now that making the Tour of ales has become the 
predominant fashion of ihe \ear, any tract which il¬ 
lustrates that inteiesting part of the kingdom, cannot 
fail to excite tlie attention of the public; hut a Tour 
so lately perfonned, and dcsciihcd by a person of 
character and independence, must he \alucd in pro¬ 
portion to the \ciacit\ of its author; who, though he 
in this instance be too diffident to acknowledge 
what he considers as a bagatelle, produccil curreute 
calamOi }et has the pleasuie of knowing that it will 
meet the examination of a \ery numerous circle of 
friends and accjuaintancc, compiising many of the 
most distinguished characters in the kingdom. 
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JULY 6. 

JOURNKY FROM LONDON TO OXFORD, THROUGH HENLEY. 

DESCRIPTION or OXFORD, &C. 

HOUGH during tho ardour of composition, and the assi¬ 
duity of occupation, the mind is lulled into an oblivion of present 
ills, and overlooks future consequences; yet literary pursuits 
require intervals of rej>ose, or the health will soon give way, 
and the spirits dag. I had experienced this truth to a lamentable 
degree : my nerves were unstrung, and 1 felt the necessity of 
suspending my usual engagements, and of changing the scene, 
without knowing exactly how to dispose of myself. • Some kind 
friends in one of the midland counties of f^iigland, hearing of 
my situation, pressed me to join them in a projected tour of 
Wales; and as they ofl'ered facilities and accommodations which 
did away every objection 1 could possibly have formed, 1 gladly 
fell in with their views, and set about preparing for my journey, 
determined to keep a regular journal of every thing that might 
appear w'orthy of being remarked and recorded in the course of 
our tour. When a person begins travelling, the fewer incum¬ 
brances he has about him, the more comfortable be will find it. 
All my clothes, except w'hat f carried on iny back, were packed 
up in a small poi tmanteau, wiiicfi likewise contained a map of 
Wales and Mavor's British Tourists ; a work which, in eveiy 
excursion I have made, has proved of singular utility, and 
W'hich may be termed the vade-mecum of home-travellers. 

Thus equipped, 1 left Loudon in one of the Oxford coaches, 
on Saturday July 6, and was soon out of the smoke and bustle of 
the metropolis, though if its environs continue to extend in all 
dii ections as they have done w'ithin the last twenty years, it will 
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soon be difficult to enjoy the pure air of tlic country, and to see 
open fields and farms without exceeding the limits of a walk. 
We took the Henley road, which is incomparably more pleasant 
and picturesque than that through Wycombe, as 1 had veritied 
‘ on former occasions, as it presents various views of the prince 
of British streams, and uniformly runs through a rich and well 
varied country. I will not detain my readers with an enumera¬ 
tion of the villages through which we passed in this well-known 
tract; it will be sufficient to particularize the towns and more 
striking prospects. Brentford, though it may be denominated 
the county-town of Middlesex, from the elections for mem¬ 
bers being held there, is one of the most irregular and 
ugly places in the kingdom. The new gothic palace at Kew 
certainly does not derive much lustre from its vicinity to this 
place : it turns its back on it indeed ; but still they appear un¬ 
suitable neighbours. 1 will dot enter on a criticism of the palace 
itse'^ its stile, its oniaments, and its adaptation as a royal re¬ 
sidence ; but I must say, that in no one of these respects does it 
please me. The botanical garden, however, is a splendid ap¬ 
pendage to any palace, and 1 never visit it without fiesh and in¬ 
creasing pleasure. 

The Grand Junction Canal, which falls into the Tliaincs at 
Brentford, may be considered as a national work, and reflects 
honour on the judgment and persevering attention of its great 
patron, tlie Marquis of Buckingham. 

Head) Ploiinslow, a pretty neat place, and a great thoroughfare, 
blit possessing few atti actions, either external or internal. 
JJounslow Heath, the scene of frequent robberies, and occa¬ 
sionally of foul murders, is a disgrace to the very kingdom itself. 
That such an extensive tract should be doomed to sterility, 
within ten miles of the metropolis, where every article of country 
produce bears such an extravagant pi ice, is a solecism which 1 
leave to political economists to explain, if it is capable of ex¬ 
planation or defence. 

A few miles farther, Windsor Castle began to open with its 
forest, immortalized by Pope. The castle enjoys a most com¬ 
manding situation, and it seems intended by nature to be the re¬ 
sidence of royalty. The magnificent impi ovements made in this 
favourite palace by his present Majesty, do honour to his taste ^ 
nor ought the royal example of reclaiming some of tlie surround¬ 
ing wastes and other meliorations in the science of agriculture and 
of breeding cattle, to pass without the tribute of praise. The 
introduction of Merino or Spanish sheep is likely to be highly 
beneficial to the country at large, and will perpetuate Ids me- 
noiy as a patriot king when the remembrance of more splendid 
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actions that have adorned his reign is only to be found in public 
annals. 

Colnbrook lies in a champaign tracts and is sometimes subject 
to inundations from the river Colne, from wliich it receives its 
name. Slough contained nothing remarkable; but 1 regretted 
that time ^vould not allow me to pay my respects to the illus¬ 
trious Herschell, whose immense astronomical apparatus for 

sweeping the heavens” is visible from the road. JBetween 
Slough and Salt-hill, scarcely a mile apart, Windsor castle and 
Eton College lying below, appear to great advantage. 

It is well kiiow'n that the Eton JSlontem is kept at Salt-hill, 
which is famous for its inns. ]^]toii w'as founded and endowed 
by Henry VI. and is perhaps the most distinguished of all our 
public schools. Seldom fewer than 500 of our British youth 
receive their early education here. If there arc radical defects 
in all our ancient osUiblishments (and who can deny that some 
adhere to the best institutions ?) certain it is, that our public 
schools and universities have produceil, and are constantly pro¬ 
ducing men eminent in every walk of life. But public schools 
and universities are best adapted for public men : those who are 
destined for a private path—to be liadesuien, nieirlumls, or 
country gentlemen, may spend tlieir time more advantageously 
in private seminaries, as being more suitable to the stations they 
are intended to fill. When such persons have received a public 
education, the ideas whieh they have natuiully imbibed, become 
4he torture of their lives. All were not made for the same station, 
nor can the same mode of iiiatruction be suited for all. 

At the twenty-sixth mile from London we enter Maidenhead, 
a long low-lying town, but cliietly distiiiguislied fur its hue bridge 
over the Thames, and the beautiful seat of Sir Isaac Pococke, 
close adjoining, lliere is something extremely elegant in the 
design of this residence; and though it is constructed chiefly of 
brick, 1 know few places that contain less to offend or more to 
please the eye of taste. Clifden and Taplow occupy bold situa¬ 
tions on the Buckingham side of the Thames, and have long 
been celebrated for their local advantages, and for other adven¬ 
titious circumstances— 

—•- Til Clifdcn’s proud alcove, 

The bovver of wanton Shrewsbury and Jove. 

Beyond Maidenhead, w'hich is only a chapelry to Bray, a 
parish that derives no small historic importance from the elastic 
conscience of its vicar, wc entered on Maidenhead thicket, 
where the Bath road diverges from that leading to Oxford. 

What now obtains the name of Maidenhead thicket, is an 
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open waste, with a few bushes and trees ; but in former times no 
doubt, it was entirely covered with wood. At the extremity of 
this tiack, we came to the top of a descent, which overlooks 
the beautiful vale in which Alarlow, Hurley, and various 
cfaarmitig seats lie scattered, washed by the meandering I'hames, 
and having the surrounding slopes and hills thickly planted with 
beech w'oods, which thrive in the chalky soil that abounds here, 
•ivith the greatest luxuriance. 

The Military College at Marlow, an excellent national insti¬ 
tution, was pointed out to us ; but we W'ere too distant to dis¬ 
criminate minute objects. If tliis country can be saved from the 
wreck into which tli«> rest of ]i!uiope seems falling, it must be by- 
giving a military education to our officers, in which they have 
too long been miserably deficient. 

Passed through the vale of Hurley, a place advantageously 
imown to the public, from its being the scat of Lord Lovelace, 
about the time of the Kevolution ; and from the literary talents of 
its present vicar, who resides at Woodstock. From the num¬ 
ber of books which he has written for the use of schools and 
^'oung people, he has obtained the honourable appellation of 
the Children’s Friend. Again ascending between beech 
xvoods, we discovered au elevated level country for tw’O or three 
miles, and then came lo the brow of ilenley-hill, catching, 
through the dcep-cut vista of the load, a <harming view of the 
town of the same name. On the left stands Park Place, the 
seat once of Field-Marshal Conway, and iiow' of the Earl of 
Malmesbury, di'lightfully situated on the Berkshire bank of the 
Thames, and possessing in its grounds and its accompaniments 
all tliat nature eould fmiiish for taste and art to embellish, im¬ 
mense quantities of lavender are raised here, and afterwards dis¬ 
tilled. its pungent fragi.mee perfumed the air. 

Henley bridge is a beautiful and extensive fabric, has key-stones 
to its centre arch, and contains two charming pieces of sculp¬ 
ture, by the honourable Mrs. Hamer, one lepresenting the 
Thames, and the other the Isis. 

Henley, in Oxfordshire, distant thirty-five miles from London, 
is a very fine and populous couuty-tovvn, governed by a mayor; 
but without the right of being represented, which it once pos¬ 
sessed. The malting business is extensively carried on here. On 
the other side of Henley is a straight reach of a mile, planted 
with a small row of trees on each side of the road, between 
rising grounds, which makes a distinguished approach to those 
who are coming from Oxford ; the vista being terminated by the 
majestic tower of the church, 

rassiug over chalk hills, chiefly covered with beech and culti¬ 
vation, we soon reached Nettle bed, a neat little place, standing 
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on very high ground, though the ascent is so gradual as to render 
this less perceptible than the reality warrants. Some have 
indeed consider^ this as the highest ground in England; and 
certainly there is a generally continued rise on one side for many 
miles, and a similar descent on the other. 

Beyond this, the country soon opens in fi out to a vast dis* 
tance, and we catch views of the Thames flowing by Wallingford, 
which wc leave about two miles on the left. Nearly opposite to 
it is Benson, a place of far inferior consideration; but having 
the advantage of being the thoroiiglifiire to London, much better 
known by travellers than its more illustri 4 >us neighbours. 

» A few miles beyond Benson, we crossed the small river 
Thame, by an ancient nairow bridge, not far from the place 
where it fails into the classical Isis, and then legitimately forms 
the Thames. Close to this stands Dorchester, formerly one of 
the largest secs in I'higlaiid, and still famous for its cathedral- 
looking rliuich. The bishopric of Lincoln was transfori rd from 
this now' dccavod place, which, like impoverished nobility, has 
onlv .splendid titlis to iccoinineiid it to notice. 

On passing the paik-siate of Nimeliain, the scat of Earl 
Ha rcoiiit, which is not \isible from the road, wc diove through 
Nustown, an clen.uit assemblage of cotlagc-houses, built in an 
uiiifoim stvle by the late Lord llarcoiirt. 

About ihrtc miles be}oiid this Oxford opens in all its beauty; 
and though perhaps the view fiorn Medding hill is more stiiking, 
it is impossible to behold this seat of the Muses fiom any ap¬ 
proach without confessing the splendour of its aichitecture, and 
the amenity of Us situation. We entered it by Magdalen bridge, 
an elegant modern erection, and soon slopped at the Angel inn, 
where 1 was happy to lind my friends and the companions of our 
future tour ready to receive me, and welcoming me with a 
sincerity that mocked the mere expression of fashionable phrase. 
They consisted of two gentlemen, a lady, the w ife of one of 
them, and a servant, who together w ilh myself w ere to travel 
in an open vehicle, of no common construction, but sufficiently 
attractive in its appearance, and perfectly well adapted to its 
destination. It was strongly built, would turn in tlic smallest 
compass, possessed great accommodation fur luggage, yet was 
extremely light. VVe gave it the name of the Camdrian 
Tourist, and it perfectly answered its appellation. 

Having arrived in Oxford soon after five o’clock, we made a 
hasty dinner, and sallied out to visit the lines of the place. It will 
not be expected that 1 should enter into a minute description of 
the twenty colleges, and five halls, with other public buildings 
belonging to this famous university; but I cannot refrain from 
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noticing what struck me as best worthy of a stranger’s obser¬ 
vation. 

We first took a rapid ghnee at the physic-gardens, which ap¬ 
pear to be well-arranged, under the auspices and direction of the 
late able and inquisitive botanist, John Sibthorp, M. J). The 
present professor, Dr. Williams, is said to cultivate the charming 
science of botany with much assiduity : but to him it is an 
acquired, not an original pursuit, farther than it was connected • 
with the medical profession. 

We eyed with a fond enthusiasm the walks of ISlagdulcii 
College, w'nich were once trod by Addison. The tower of this 
college is the most superb piece of architecture in ihu 
univeisity. 

Queens college is on the whole an elegant pile; but the 
cupola ill the centre towards the street, is too diiiiiiiuth e: and 
appears like an extinguisher placed over the head of Queen 
Philippa. Opposite to (his is I'nivcrsity college, and we saw 
with rapture the monument in its chape!, ereeted to the memory 
of Sir William Jones, once a member of the society'. The 
altar-piece, representing the Lust Supper, is cxpiessively designed 
ill poker work, by one of the fclloxvs of the college, and at a 
small distance bears all the effect of painting in colours. 

St. Mary's church,,where the university attend divine service, 
is not inelegant, but we expected something more superb and 
more attractive. 

From hence we proceeded to Christ church, the pride of 
Oxford, and certainly deserving of the fame it has acquired. 
The great quadrangle has an imposing effect from its extent, 
Peckwater from the symmetry of its architecture, and Canterbury 
court from its elegant simplicity. The hall is a noble apart¬ 
ment, and its pannelled walls are thickly hung with the 
pictures of the illustrious persons who have been educated here. 
The cathedral, once the church ot St. Frideswide’s monastery, 
is a gloomy and a clumsy pile. The library is of great dimen¬ 
sions, and forms the south side of Peckwater. It is full ot books, 
and contains many valuable paintings, presented to the society 
by Geni-ral (Jwin, and drawn chiefly from the collection of 
diaries I. 

We next visited Oriel College, Corpus Chrlsti college, and 
Merton college : the tw'o former are sufficiently commodious, 
and even elegant, but the latter has an air of antiquity which 
arrests the attention more than its beauty. 

Tired with this perambulation, we retired to our iim, re- 
aolviug to seethe remainder of Uie wmersity in the morning. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OXFORD CONCLUDED.— BLENHEIM.— 

WOODSToCK. 

Jidy 7--^^^-X10US to see as much of Oxford as circumstmcts 
M’ould permit^ ayc agreed to rise carly^ and the luoriiiiig being :.s 
line us heart could wisii^ \ve sallied out before brcaklast, on a 
perambulation of those parts of the city which we liad left fir 
this day’s survey. 

St. Peter’s in the East first attracted our notice. ] t is of 
Saxon architecture, and by far the oldest building in Oxford, 
it was formerly the University church, and is still used during 
Lent for that purpose. I'roiii thence we proceeded to New 
college, and the cliapcl being open for jirajers, we had an op¬ 
portunity of joining in divine service, and likewise of surveying 
that beautiful edilicc, which of its kind is unequalled in Oxford. 
It has been tilted up within these few }euis, and received many 
splendid but appropriate improvements. The great painted 
window into the anti-chapel, fioin a design of Sir Joshua 
Kc} Holds, is the most beautiful composition 1 ever beheld. We 
were rivetted to the spot; and though the majestic organ was 
sounding, and the several voices of the choristers ascending in 
notes of praise and adoration to the Supreme Being, we found it 
difiicult to withdraw our attention from the woiks of man, and 
to iix them on the proper subject before us. 

After service we walked down the chapel, and saw the 
crosier of William of Wickham, the founder of New college, and 
one of the most mnnilicent patrons of learning that this country 
has produced. Witness his other grand establishment at Win¬ 
chester, of which he was bishop. 

'J'he college itself is sweetly sequestered, and has more the air 
of a place of education than any other we had seen. I'he 
gardens are tincly laid out, and occupy a considerable extent of 
ground. 

Leaving New college we walked into the quadrangle of 
Wadham, whose warden is restricted from marrying, though 
the college was endowed in the reign of James 1. and whoso 
felloM s hold their fellowships for no more than eighteen years 
from their regency. As the patronage of the college is but small, 
it sometimes happens that after a gentleman has spent the best 
part of his life in the enjoyment of present comfort, the term of 
ins fellowship expires before he has gained any other provisioDj 
and he is left destitute at an age when he is ill qualified to change 
his habits, and to elbow his way in the world. We heard of ati ' 
affecting instance of such a reverse; and an ex-fellow was pointed 
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out to us^ who missed e living of 600l. per annum, by his being 
superannuated as a fellow, only two or three months before this 
handsome piece of preferment dropt. Surely as every member 
of this college is exposed to a chance of the same misfortune, 
policy, humanity, and justice should unite them in establishing 
a fund for ex-fellows. No one would claim assistance from it 
that could do better, and a contribution of 5l. per annum from 
each actual fellow, would be fully adi (]iiate to the purpose pro¬ 
posed. It is fortunate, however, for the Wadhamists, tlint they 
are not obliged to lake orders, as is the case in most rolleges ; 
but that they may adopt the profession of law or physic, as well 
as of divinitv, accordinu to their own tastes and views. 

The Clan ndon printing-house is a noble structure, and the 
delegates of the University press are not inattentive to the objects 
cf their appointment ; but books printi d here aic priced two 
low to the Dublicj or too !iii:h to the retailer i hi nee the al- 
luvvance is nut siifticieiit to encourage booksellers to publish 
them; and from this cause, inferior works are substituted m their 
room. 

W» looked into the adjoining theatre, a spacious and well- 
•adapted edifice, capable of cont.i'ning three tlioiisaiul persons. 

the annual connnemorati'jn of founders and benefactors, 
which always happens in June, it is well filled ; and on the late 
occasion, a music mi cling, uiidt'r the direetion of J)r. Crotch, 
being joined to this sokinnity, it was diilicult to find places, 
capacious ns the theatre >s. 

The Ashmolean museum we did not visit : it is chiefly famous 
for its manuscripts, coins, minerals, and fossils. The schools, 
the Bodleian library, and Kadclift’e’s library, lie contiguous. 
Being Sunday, we bad riot an opportunity of being admitted 
every where, nor would time allow us to take more than a rapid 
external view. 

All Souls college, whose grand front opens to the square in 
which Radclifie’s library stands, possesses unrivalled symmetry 
and beauty. 'Fhc two light turrets springing from the sides of 
the gateway, are to be reckoned among the first specimens of 
gothic architecture in this kingdom. We took a bird’s eye view 
of Oxford and its environs from the top of Radcfiife’s libraiy, a 
magnifieent pile, but as yet ill provided with books. Perhaps it 
might be advisable to transfer some classes of literature from the 
Bodleian, already too full, to this noble receptacle. 

Brazen Nose college has few externa) attractions, but it is 
richly endowed, and in a very flourishing state, under the 
auspices of its principal, the present Bishop of Bangor. 

Lincoln college is a very old building, consisting of two mo¬ 
derately sized quadrangles. It is not iU endowed, and its mem- 
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bers may be said to make a wise exchange of splendour for 
comfort. 

Exeter college is a handsome fabric; and Jesus^ chiefly filled 
by Cumbro-Britons^ is not deficient in attraction. Over the 
gateway towards the street, is a shield bearing three stagsy which 
the vulgar always interpret into three goatSf with a reference 
to the country that is supposed to produce them in ^eater abun¬ 
dance. 

We now crossed Broad street to Trinity college, an elegant 
pile, with pleasant old-fashioned gardens, in which some of the 
greatest men that ever this country produced, have passed a 
musing hour. I'hc great Lord Somers, the great Earl Chatham^ 
the poet laureat Wartoii, and many more distinguished names^ 
have honoured this society. It now contains Henry Kelt, B. D. 
one of the best scholars and most amiable men in the university. 
In the anti-chapel is a small marble let into the pavemeut, to the 
memory of Thomas Warton. As I contemplated the spot, the 
tear of regard was ready to start; for 1 can never forget the 
attentions of Warton to a person so much younger than himself; 
and when he bestowed those attentions, very little known. 

From Trinity ^ve proceeded to Baliol college, the first regu¬ 
larly endowed college in the university, and respectable for its 
present master, whose plan of public examination has done more 
for the good of the students and for the support of discipline^ 
than all the expedients that had been adopted to promote thos9 
important objects for the last century. 

It is generally believed and understood that the statute for this 
purpose, originated with Dr Parsons, muster of this college; andl 
posterity will have just reason, on tliis account only, to set him 
down for a benefactor. 

St John’s college is of great extent, and its gardens are unques¬ 
tionably the finest in the university. They are laid out with 
modern taste, and carefully preserved, though open to all re¬ 
spectable persons. 

The observatory is extremely well situated, and is fumi sed,, 
as we were told, with the best astronomical instruments. Ic 
was too early to pay our respects to professor Hornsby, to whom 
we had introductions ; as we had indeed to many other distin¬ 
guished persons in the university, which were generally lost from 
our anxiety to push on towards Wales. 

Worcester college is a modern endowment, and the new build* 
ings are extremely elegant. It stands detached from the other 
colleges, and enjoys an airy and cheerful situation, but the ap* 
proach to it is veiy bad. 

We now tuined round by the castle long converted into a c^oilti^ 
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prison. Only one of the old towers and tlie mill remain; 
the keep, however, is a bold elevation. 

Passed Corfay church, and rFescended the llish street, which 
for width, cleanliness, and the beauty of its buildings, is,* without 
exception, the finest I ever saw ; sut dow'ii to breakfast with a 

f ood appetite about ten; and resolved to attend service at St. 

Gary’s before we proceeded to Woodstock, the route we had 
chosen after our little council had deliberated on farther move- 
ments. 

By a late regulation, the university appoint a certain'number 
of preachers, when the gentleman whose turn it is to mount the 
pulpit at St. Mary s does not chuse to officiate. By this means 
■ a respectable preacher is always secured, and the credit of this 
learned body, and let us hope the cause of religion itself, are 
equally consulted. The sermon was argumentative rather than 
brilliant, most persons in this place having more ambition to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves as logicians tiian as oratois. The long vaca¬ 
tion being on the point of commencing, the attendance of the 
members of the university was but limited; but we were much 
pledscd with the general decency of deportment, ob'iervable even 
among the junior students. Were some siin’ptuarv law's adopted 
to restrain idle c^pences, w’ere the tradesmen forbidden to give 
credit without the concurrence of tutors, on pain of being dis¬ 
commoned, or prohibited from d(>aling with the students; were 
young men, whatever might be their foitune, prevented from 
keeping horses and setting an ill example to those who cannot 
afford this charge; were wine and dinners interdicted in private 
rooms, a joung man might have the noblest opportunity of pro¬ 
secuting liis studies at Oxford, at the least possible risk to his 
morals and to the ease of his parents. 'I’hc expence of educa¬ 
tion, of rooms, of battels, is moderate enough; but the extra 
charges on parents for the dis.sipatiuns arising from wine parties, 
excursions, unnecessary dress, &c. &c. render it impossible to 
maintain a son as a commoner for less tiian 1501. or 2001. per 
annum. Thus a degree w ill cost from f) to 8(X)1. ; and probably 
a situation of 401. a year, the bare interest of the money expended 
on his education, is all that a young man, without pationage, 
will gain by a four years residence in Ox l ord. It is not thus in 
trade: its prospects are more certain, and its charges less! In 
fact, the present age offers little cncouiageinent to literary ex¬ 
ertion. A man may possibly rise by bis political talents, or by 
a facility in speaking; but the deepest scholars, unless their 
talents can be rendered subservient to the views of some patron, 
will probably sink unnoticed into the grave. Hence, few are at 
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llu' trouble in Oxford, to distinguish themselves as writers; though 
many, like dark hintcriis, carry sufficient light within them. 

About two o’clock we ordered our carriage, and set qff for 
AVoodstock, passing over a level track, with little variety in the 
distance, and few objects to interest us. Campsiicld, an exteii- 
si\e level plain, forms a noble foreground to Blenheim park, and 
by contrast heightens every feature of that delightful and inaguir 
ficent place. 

We put up at the Marlborough Anns, an excellent and vvell- 
conduoted inn, and having ordered a hot dinner, we hastened to 
see Blenheim park and gardens: for the palace is not shewn on 
Sundays. A keeper, mounted on horeback, rode before us round 
the park, stopped to point out a few landscapes of remarkable 
beauty, and gallopped the rest of the way, as if he had been 
afraid of our detaining him too long. We took the usual ride 
in less than an hour; but on our offering him five shillings I'or his 
attendance, he appeared to think it too little for a person of his 
consequence, and wc substituted a seveii-shilling piece in its 
room, detcriniiied we Avould not look shabby ; tlioiigh the reader 
will determine how far it is proper to permit «iuch a heavy tax 
being levied on travellers, who often have more taste than afflu> 
ence : but the noble owner know's not of this. The author of 
the '' Blenheim (iiiidc” has done full justice to the beauties of 
this place, and his w'ork dIserves the celi'brity it has acquired; 
but from partial considerations, as may naturally be supposed, 
he has omitted to guide strangers through the arcana of fees; 
and every person is left to guess at the compliment he is to pay 
to porters, keepers, gardeners, house-keepers, 8cc. 8cc. which, 
when every thing is visited by a party of three or fonr persons, 
cannot amount to much less, oil an average between liberality and 
meanness, than one ouinea and a half! 

We were delighted with the pleasure gardens, grounds, and 
water; and paid u willing complinieut to the subaltern who at- 
tcndeil us. Indeed wc could have spent days witli pleasure 
amidst these Elysiaii scenes; and it w'as nearly seven o’clock be¬ 
fore we returned to the inn, where an excellent dinner aw'aited us. 

After dinner wc walked round the little neat town of Wood- 
stock, an ancient borough, and, viewed with all its local advaiita* 
ges, one of the most desirable residences in the kingdom. 1 

wished to have paid my respects to Dr.- , but found he wai 

from home. 

It was now too late to think of proceeding a stage farther, 
and we retired to rest before ten o’clock, after having come to a 
resolution of being on the wing very early next mornii^. 
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JOUBNEY from WOODSTOCK TO CIlEr.TKNHAM THKOUGH 
OHIPPlNG-NOllTON AND STOW. 

Jvh/ 8. EFORE five o’clock this morning v/e were in 
motion^ and proceeded on our tour. It was nearly two miles 
beyond Woodstock before we left Blenheim park on our left, 
when Dilclilcy woods, Glympton and Kiddington \voods, opened 
in succession, and gave a richness to the scenery on our left, while 
on our right stone walls in some places were the only fences. 
Nothing gives a more steril aspect to a country than this ; and 
where quicks thrive so luxiiriantl), nothing can be more inexcus* 
able, "ibe road towards Kiddington is carried along the top 
of a gi'iitle hill for upwards of a mile, resembling a terrace, with 
beautiful views of pendent oaks on the opposite steeps. The 
estate formerly belonged to the ancient family of Browne, a 
branch of the Biownes, Viscounts Montague; but the male line 
in both being extinct, in right of his mother, the heiress of Sir 
George J^rowne, Bart, and relict of Sir Edward ^[ar(yll, Bart, 
of Talacrc, it is now the pioperty of her second sou, Charles 
Browne Marlvn, Esq. ^ 

Reach Eu'^toii, a neat post-town or rather village, wdicre the 
water-works, named fioin Henrietta, queen of Charles [. detained 
lisa few minutes; and they are no bad specimen of the taste of 
the period when jets d’eau were in fashion. The earl of Shrews¬ 
bury’s elegant seat at Heythrop, appears to ad\untage amidst the 
general sterility of the scene, whieh prevails till we reach Chip- 
ping-Norton, a large and respectable market town; but most 
bleakly situated, aiitl containing no structure worthy of observa¬ 
tion, except the church, which is a truly superb pile. 

From this place wc took road towards Stow on the Wold, 
passing the plantations of Mr. Lee at Addlestrop, chiefly com¬ 
posed of Scotch fir and larch, which appear very thriving and 
luxuriant. The hitter is one of the most valuable as well as 
ornamental kinds of timber that can be cultivated in shallow 
soils, and dc.servcs to be more generally used. On ascending 
the next eminence, we had an agreeable view of that gentleman's 
house on one side, and of Governor Hastings’s, at Dailcsford on 
the other; noliiing can be more elegantly disposed than the 
■Seat and grounds of that illustrious character, and some of the 
party who had seen the interior, spoke in the highest terms of 
tlie taste and magnificence with which the mansion is fitted up. 
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The governor is now sinking into the vale of years, but possesses 
all his faculties entire. 

The weather was lowering; but during the dog days an ob¬ 
scuration-of the sun could not be unpleasant fur travcllo.s. The 
succession of show'ors however, which had tallen during the last 
fortnight, had evidently injured the hay, large quantities of which 
lay in the fields. The coni of all kinds and tiie rising turiieps 
looked promising: and on such objects as arc connected with the 
prosperity of the country, 1 kept a constant eye, which will ex¬ 
plain the frequency of my georgical observations. Indeed, mine 
may in some measure be considered as an agricultural tour; for 
the face of the country and the situation of the people every 
where engaged my attention. I was not indeed insensible to 
picturesque beauty, but I regard it as a secondary consideration: 
the state of the natives, their iniprovemcnts or neglects, appear 
to me of infinitely greater consequence to be attended to, as 
being most useful to the reader. 

Dreakfasted at Stow on the Wold; an ordinary market town 
in Gloucestershire, veiy bleak and c.xposcd; but enjoying a pure 
air, and commnniling very cxtuvsivc views. It is wholly destitute 
of springs, and one of the eniniiiuii necessaries of life, and almost 
the only one that is coiinnonly uiitaxed and gratniluu.j, particularly 
in the couiitrv, here costs ton>:i(lerablc sums. I remember in 
passing through this track many years ago, that a kind of wag 
who resided at this place, oftered to lay a bet with me that I 
could not drink six penny worth of brandy and water in six hours. 
On coining to an explanation, he informed me that water was 
sold at three pence per hc>^s)ieuil, and that he proposed giving 
me equal value in the simple element and in spirits. 

The Colcswold breed of sheep is seen in large flocks on the 
hills in this district of Glouccster.diire; and they appear excel¬ 
lently adapted to the situation. Troin the neat bowling green 
belonging to the Unicorn inn at Stow, we had a distant view of 
Spring hill, the seat of the carl of Coventry, \vhich stands in a 
naked and steril country, though its ap|>earance is improving, 
by the number of new plantations that are lising round it. 

Maugersbury, the scat of the Chamberlaynes, uliout a mile 
from Stow, overlooks a rich and populous vale, and commands 
a pleasing prospect of distant hills, and of the sylvan honours of 
Wliichwood forest, which last is seen from almost every part of 
Stow and its environs. 

Proceeding on our Journey, pass Lower Swell, an agreeable 
village, through which runs a fine clear brook, supplied in a great 
measure by a neighbouring spring of great copiousness. In this 
direction, the Cutesw'old hills present a succession of dips and 
elevations, which diversify the scenery very agreeably. Near 
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the sweetly shultpred village of Eyford, the wild rose, rosa ca- 
TtinOi covered the liedr^es with its native blossoms in unusual 
abundance. Stone walls, however, prevail in this elevated truck, 
which increased the steril appearance of the soil. 'I’he crops 
here are chiefly oats and bailey, which in wet seasons are ex¬ 
tremely productive. Noticed some extensive fields of sanitfoin, 
still uncut, and much lying unfinished, though in the vicinity of 
tlie metropolis the hay harvest was generally over. In one place 
on the Coteswolds, line oxen yoked at length, 'were ploughing 
up a light field where the tiirncps had failed; and a little farther 
six oxen in couples, and another as a leader, were drawing two 
united harrows over sonic turneps just sown, though a i>air of 
oxen would have been suflicient for cither task. W hat a waste of 
cxpencc and of strength ! It was observed by u gentleman in the 
party, that the owner of these teams could only mean to send 
them out to give them an appetite for their dinners ; for it 
could not be called work.” Ash trees appear to flourish 
on the Coteswolds. 

Pass Naunton, a charmingly sequestered village ; and soon after 
caught a view of Guitiiig Giangc, formerly the residence of the 
lively and ingenious Powell Snell, &c. The small deer park, 
and the trees round the house, give a cultivated aspect to the spot, 
when contrasted with the general sterilit}. After this the country 
becomes nuked and uninviting, w'ith vt'ry few objt‘C(s to attract 
the eye, till wc open a dell that leads to Dodeswcll, one of the 
sweetest villages in the kingdom, and the point of all otlicrs which 
a man of taste and fortune would select for his residence. It is 
sheltered from the cold bv hills covered with trees, and com- 
jiiuiuls a delightful landscape over the spacious and fertile vale of 
Gloucester, bounded by the Monmouthhhiie hills, on which, 
at this time, a thick hu/e hung, and cencealed putt of their 
beauty. 

Here we leave the Coteswold hills, and make a rapid descent 
to Cheltenham. Met numerous belles and beaux on hoiseback, 
who were taking a sauntering ride to Dodeswcll, the favorite 
airing road with the visitors of the Spa. Every thing now con¬ 
vinced me that we were approag^iiiig one of the haunts of 
fashion ; and within two or tliree miles of Cheltenham, carriages 
of every description appeared in rajiid succession. Among them 
wc, recognized those belonging to tiie Eui i of Kenniare and Lord 
Belmore. The family of the former were well known to my 
companions, and arc said^to be very amiable ; but this w'as not 
a time for greetings and salutations. It is polite not to see, when 
you are not expected to be seen. 1 remember a duchess who 
met one of her most intimate friends as she was going round the 
pleasure grounds of her grace^s country seat: the stranger turned 
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her head aside in passing; and on the duchess enquiring after* 
wards out of curiosity, if it was not mch a pcrsiin tlie gardener 
had been attending, and Ending her co.ijoctnres right, she ex¬ 
pressed herself in high terms of the poiitcness of her friend. 

Til the vicinity of Cheltenham the soil is naturally rich ; and it 
receives every ussistano' from art. Xnnierous snug boxes are 
ycarl} rising as far as the pleasant village of Charlton Kings, 
which will probnlil v soon connect with this great inland place of 
resort, round which, at the distance of three or four miles, ex¬ 
cept towards Gloii'-e-tcr, where the country is open, the hills 
present a hold and in places an abiiqit front, in others they arc 
feathered with wood from top to liottoin. f^ooscsands render 
the environs of Clieltenham unpleasant for walking ; and the air, 
from its being confined by the neighbouring hills, is often sultry 
and oppressive ; \et the situation is sufficiently salubrious ; and 
the waters p()S ''iS vary active virtues, partieularly in bilious 
and scorbutic complaints. Hence Cast and We.st Indians, who 
have aulas'lld forlim^'s, but sapped then- constitutions, no sooner 
return to Eiigland than fliey hasten to the Spa, and frequently 
recover conifoi table heailh. 

Wo [)ul up at the Plough Inn and Hotel, which, like the 
greatest part of the town, is a new creation. Indeed, within 
tlic last twenty yeais this place has so changed its aspect and cn- 
leiged its bounds, that a perscii who knew it foimerly, it dropt 
down into one of its streets at the present ptalod, w’Oiild be at a 
loss to say wln're he was. V\ c loninl the inn very full; but 
were fortunate ••noiigh to obtain a .silliiig-rooin, where we ordered 
dinner; and as a.,slorin impended, and oiir carriage was calculated 
only for fair wialher, wi* had no .sooner (in; died our meal than 
we altiiiipted to secure beds, in which we were likewise 
.successful. 

After dinner look a walk to the well, but found few people 
on the walks, wliicli are lined with rows ot the most nourish¬ 
ing tdnis, who*,'* uinhrageoii': tops unking reseiiible the long 
aisles of a Gothic cathedral. At the nppei end of this fine 
vista the old well issitiiaUd, with a long room on one side, and 
a corresponding building let out into shops on the other. T he 
new well at a .small distance, discovi’rcd hy Di. Jameson, the 
resident phvsician, .seems alieady to have acquired almost a.s 
much reputation as the original .spring ; and when T mentioned 
the subject to Ml Forty, the aged priestess of the Spa, she 
appeared jealous of the new nval, and used some expressions 
winch marked her predilections. All this is extremely natural; 
and if iny wishes could be heard, they would be, that she might 
lonw cuntiniie to pre.side over her favorite spring, and to dispense 
ill her rummers the blessings of health!” One great advantage, 
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however, has resulted from Dr. Jameson’s discovery: there is no 
longer a scarcity of water, and COOO persons may receive their 
I daily quota, without the risk of disappointment or quarrelling 
about a glass of water, as 1 have known to be the case.’ Turning 
round, we crossed the meadows, wiiicli begin to be ovferspiead 
with houses. Here we notieeil some Irhsh .servants jumping for„ 
their amusement, one of whom cleared a trench not less than 
If) feet and a half wide, with the opposite bank rising against 
him at least 18 inches. Several others jumped full live yards, 
with the like disadvantage of ground. 

The house of the master of the cej cnionie.s, a new edifice, dis¬ 
plays much taste, but the situation is low' and damp. Admired the 
new theatre, which does credit to the place, and to honest Jack 
Watson, the proprietor, as worthy and as original a character as 
ever lived. He w'as once aMlithodist preacher; but it was for a 
short time, and only when he was at a loss for tnoro .suitable em¬ 
ployment. 'I'lic man, though he coidii occasionally act an un- 
iiaturul part, was not made for a hypocrite. He tried his talents 
as a ranter, he succeeded, and immediately relinquished the 
trade. 

Chellcnham, though much resorted to by all ranks, is cer¬ 
tainly overbuilding itself. Ill every quarter we saw unfinished 
houses. 

As travellers, wc were iinw’illing to take the trouble of attend¬ 
ing the dress-ball; hut drank tea with an agreeable family of our 
acquaintiince, aiul rctiirncd to our inn about nine o’clock. Here 
a lord, who was known to some of the party, inltrehanged coni- 
pliments v, ith tliem; and probably in consequence we found 
oiir bill swelled, as if we loo bad been of the patrician order. It 
is perhaps ill policy to make a sliew of consequence at inns, or 
to appear know n to great people: a tax on this kind of vanity is 
always levied by luiul'ords, and w’lio can comidain vviieii the 
cause produces its natural effect ? I remember some years ago 
that the late Dail of llowth used to sit for hours logelhcr on a 
bench by the Plough door. Of this good-hiimoiired nobleman 
many ludicrous tales are told, among the rest, that he once was 
proceeding fiom his seat in Ireland to Dublin, in order to see an 
eclipse ; but a wag meeting him and telling him tliat it w'a.s p?/t 
oj/'io another day, he ordered his carriage to turn, and lliaiiked 
his kind informant for .saving him the trouble of going farther. 
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FROM CHELTENHAM '10 MONMOUTH, DOWN THE M\E 

FROM ROSS. 

Juhf 9. I N'i’EN DIN G to reach Monmouth to sle ‘p, we 
were up In five o’dock. Tlie iiionnn^ was fogjij, aiul our pros¬ 
pects as *far as (iloucestcr were li 111 ited to near objects. 'J’his 
load is fiat and execrably bad, though il is a frequent diivo with 
lhc\isil()is of the Spa. Wheie persons resort to spend their 
money more frequently for tliegood of otlicrs and of tliemselvesj 
every aceoimnodation should bo provided for their use and allure¬ 
ment. Bath sets a politic example iif'lliis respect, which is worthy 
of imitation by other public places. 

The soil between Chellt'nliaiM an.l (Ilouccster is frencrally a 
rich loam, bedded in clay. Tin' [11 evading ciops are, wheat, 
beans,- beans mixed with peas, eiul -ome bailey. 

At Haydoii I'^lm we noticed a sini’idai but neat snminer-house, 
elected by llu load-side on tlie top of a low leafy elm, to which 
we were told company liom C/lielh nliam frequently resort to 
drink lea and staie about them. On tlie left, towanl'- Oloiiiester. 
Chosen Hill, rrow in*d ssitli a chuieli, nnkesa conspicuous figure; 
and beyomi this Kohin Hood’s Hill in like niaiiner li-es into a 
sudden eiiiiiicnce fiom tin* suni'iniding ciiainpaigii. 

A mile fioiii Glouccslei, passed through the village of 
Wooton, and here that city may he said to coimneiice, as neat 
boxes line the way at intervals between them, down to the 
Bell inn, where wi* breakfasted about seven o’clock, and, while 
our horses were baiting, took, a pcrainbulation of the city, 
though it was no no\elty to cither of us. It is a clean and not 
ill-huill place, with the four princi[>ul streets meeting at rigJit 
angles on the highest ground which the site occupies. This not 
only gives il a regular appearance, but promotes ventilation, and 
consequently health, 'riic cathcdial is universally and deservedly 
admired. ’L’lie prison is a stately pile, erected with the best in¬ 
tentions, but w'itli the worst clfects, on the plan of Howard, 
whose gloomy ideas were transferred to every thing w'beie he 
hud any infiuence. Howard has rendered many of onr priions 
more horrible by seclusion than thiy were before ; and llniiilord, 
by his philosophical chimneys, is likely to destroy the comlorts 
of our fire-sides. When will refoi mers and sciolists meet with 
that contempt w hicli they deserve! 

The gieat bason of Gloucester for receiving ships is a noble, 
but a useless work; the navigation that wa.s to conduct them to 
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it, being unilnished, and from nbat we hoard, lil.ely to remain 
80. Vessels, Iiowcmt, of about 200 tons burthen come up the 
Severn to tliis city, and on the nliolt' it may be r(«n-idei'ed as a 
place of some bustle and opulence. The principal manufacture 
is that of pins, whielt has la'in less dounsinng since females have 
in a manner n iinqni.slierl the u=e clothes. 

Lea\ing Glouco.sler, we passtd o\or a causeway, not less 
than a mile in length, Milli sevnal bridges for the different 
biam bes of the Si vei n. Ru li meadows accompnnii d onr pio- 
gross. i\ltcr passing the village of Over, we came in sight of 
Xlighnam, tlu* delightful seat of Sil* William Gmse, Halt, built 
by Inigo Jones, whose stile of ardiilectii.e is veiy peiceplihle 
heie. 'J'he cliureh, which is aitrost dosiciated, stands too near 
to the mansion. May iiiil and lIunMey llill begin to appear in 
front. ^V hcat, beans, and natmal grass an* tlie common j)io- 
dnee of this track. A f« vv miles fioni Gloucester the soil 
changes to a reddish sandy loam, which continues to Ross. In 
many place.s the road is cut llirough locks of the same colour 
with the soil. 

The farm-houses here appear comfortable, but have fenv 
marksi of eh gance or impiovemcnt. '^J’lie cotlag' s are extremely 
small, and have only a gi mind floor, 'riiongh lieqnently pictu¬ 
resquely situated, and sniroimdcd by little oieliaids and gardens, 
they are too dimiiinlive for comfort or even lor decency, and 
they are loo mncli seiiltered to allow' of socielv, which, while it 
sometimes fosiers crimes among the lower i lasses, certainly is 
well adapted to prevent pilh ring and thieving. 

On the left, skirted the foiest of J)ean; and passing Huntley, 
a pretty considerable village, began to ascend the hills, and to 
enter u defile between them, where they opi n and shut into each 
other with easy and elegant swells and lecvhses, scarcely allow¬ 
ing the Iruvelhr to gnes.-. the direction of the load for a quarter 
of a iiiilc together. Gicat quantities ol fox-ghrve glows here, 
and vve ohservid this hcantilnl plant conliiined to attend our 
progress ihrough the whole, or by far the grralei part,of our lour 
through Wales. What Providence basso widely tlisseminated, 
must be intended for the si nice of man ; and yet it is not long 
since it was introduced into medicine ; and even now its use and 
application are but imperfectly undeistood. 

The views from the nature of the ground were confined to the 
scenery immediately beneath the ey“. Much wood grow's here, 
but chiefly of the coppice kind. I’he prevailing species, oak, 
ash, and hazel, large quantities of which aie cut annually and 
charred fur the iron finnaces in the vicinity. Hence, we.meet 
^with so little timber in this district. Wheat, barley, and natmal 
grass continued to pievail; hut wc observed neither saiuttoiii 
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nor limirps bi t\)ccn GloiK (ster and l?oss. \\emet, however, 
srvc'ial oi <)\( n \okid two uiid two vith bows, diawtng 

^ely In asilv-ladtn cait’'. Soniclinics toui \oke in one tram with 
a tui tiu II liadu. 'J hr in iiinoi ol \okin!> th<.^L‘ poor 

uiiiiii lU is Hide 'iiid baih.Mous , but on e xposUilatino with one of 
lliLii diAus, who '•iri.icd to ha\r as tiw idra** as Ills cattle, on 
the tiiullr and 1 div ol tlie piarlut, In . skrd, lloow else 
^holld tiijv bt \o<kl ed ' \\ li alwa.s ii->(s ’tin soa, and itdocsetia 
hint ’cvi.” 

JAtUi i\( woods open to tht hft of Ross, and the beautiful 
^pnr ol ii^ihindi is Msdiie .limit, bdoie wr icach ihr tow'n, 
till appditli to wloili ('ll this Mill IS tlIt and littlr iiiuiccting, 
tlioi’ah'lOi.n \ill.j:is on tin loid suit .111 not dt stilute of beauty, 
and, |j( in <5 built with a 11'’disii stone, ha\e a singular and not 
iiiiphasni, (flict. 

Diovt ii]) to thr King’s Ai’ns Inn. and wiie iniirh diiritcd by 
the .if»rnl.(*n which oin i nii'iii atti iiUd, It 1 wr weiefollowed 
bi ail tia i.iiii, wonun, ‘Jiid (hildicii 111 tl.i stn uts, an evident 
pKtof lIkii 1 I till ti.i\il!iru am! less iiovillj in tins plaie. To 
laii) on ihi 1 M, we itti nil ti d sli oiling placers; 

and lagcils t.iqnncd on ali'.,hiiiig, it we could obtain peiniissioii 
to pidoi'ii. \Mielhii wj vlid not ohsnie a jnoper gravity, or 
nil .pjiiaiauii did not ta\oui tlic link wc wiie piactisiii!!, must 
Ik hit to tho'.v wloinwc addiis^td, but a laugh was all* the 
iipiv wi ohl >111(11, 111 wliuU we hi aitil\ joiiK d ; and sat down 
to some idii hull Ills, ita winch we weie chaiged M'ry 1110- 
deiatc!}, lonn wed with whalwc had expeiiciiced in the com* 
incncc 11c'.t ol oni h >11- 


Jlm iIim’I llu in in of P iss O tiaieller^ here 
Di ) IK i iiuiii (i inns dll iii’iond tiai. 

1 1 K mi t ) till iiKii(li(to rill m Iv ni.in lie illh, 
U til IK I oils )o\, IiliumM his iuolIlsI VI caltli. 


It IS 1 iip'^sihle to ufl rt on the amiable character of Kjile, 
who 111. gamed the lioiioui.ihle appellation of the Man of lloss, 
without telling the hist t mol ions ol the huiiidii heai t excited; 
1101 ( in a mind ot an} '*ensihihl\ i^e the spot which was the scene 
nt Ins viitiions labouis, without wishing to deseno tl»c praise of 
beiiLhcuiiee. I>i vnal woiks and eiidowniciits at this place still 
atti st his (hant\, and the piiuleiit use he made of the humble 
means he pu>->(ss(d. To do good, a splendid foituneis less 
wanting than a piopei disposition. 

Walked round the cluiich }aiil, which, though it did not 
answ'ci the saiigiiiiie expectations we had toiined of the scenery 
it commands, liuiii the li)pe^ibolical descriptions we had read. 
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still must be confessed to enjoy an extensive and tly 
landscape. Tiom tins spot we lookid down on tlu mtandeii'i^ 
W>o, whose banks lien possess no |ni Unesque be mlj, and ovet 
8 line woodlaiid sc< IK of bc/iindiii!? 

The weather app( iiin«4 iavoiii ibh loi an aquatn cxfin ion, we 
en^asfed a pliasure-bo.it to eaiI\ us el )\\n the lomantic \\>c, to 
^lonin Hitli, a eouisi ol twenl\-li\e mihs, and ii nt oni eani 
tin titular load, wlinh is suiiu what !< ss thin tin It si (ins 
that two i;iun^as is the u^ulai piue loi di > niM^ition. but 
besides this tin bo.itmcu ixpert i faitlui coniplitiKiit , and as 
plijsine w IS oiii ob|((l, we did not jik in the inipi tatu n ot 
iiuaniiess to tlu pooi iellows wlio aecoiipimed who veie* 
three in miinber. 

At thiee o«lock in the aitcinoon wc iinbarkid, an I lowid 
down the stu un , lor tin u^e ol a sail \v is pii>s( uIk d, on aeeonnt 
<d the dangd l> ‘.iti'lviij, winds, an 1 indudliid an/ l-t.'.s 
niixtd with oui siiisations, (ii}OMn<nt niiist h.ivi bdiiMrv ini- 
piiiiet, and diniiinslud tin pKasini which this nivii^itn n i<, so 
wilt (a!( iilated to iiispiM loi liow i..u woids do jusliei to i’ 
inqtstv and beauty (d tlu sunes wliieh alleinitilv oi in lapnl 
stu I cs^ion di-ilo id tin insi l\i s in oiii pioi^jiss' L must, bow- 
CMi, itl mpt to si\ son.(t! ini', not boin <ii.y v.iin liopi that i 
am « apcible ol exii idinj^ oi i veil i qua'lnu wb it li i« b( i n w iilteii 
hi otiujs on thi subiMi, biuluiuisi im juiiMil wiiddiu in 
lonipltli, il I did iiotdisiiibi cvei) tlui.^ in nn own wouls, and 
lioni my own hilin s 

On iinbirkiiii the spue of l?oss dui fb pu tiitly liwciiiig 
o\(i tl < tir sd t line the cenietiiv, iiuk( s a ( iiisp cuoiis idqirt, 

T li It tit luiusis <h it aie bill It on tl« (K'*((ndiu si ipt l(i the 
II.11, tlioua.h not K naikable hit thin In m oi the in, havt 
‘ )n tiling ol^ a puruiesqiu elfitt ()pp< “^.li nt tl f iiiius of 
W 1 I n c istle, now com tiled into a dwt'lmi>-liousi Ji w.'s 
io.n <ilv J,h< St It of tbc Cmys, Hairnis of \\ .Koii, who tbioii<>li 
a itii.j^ and bonouiable 1 ii , di'li.urii bid llien.selves in the 
siivici of then lountiv 

At tins point, and tor ll o i i r foiii inihs It v n down, d i bin! s 
of thenvd aie niithci b noi \aiicd, and only iidi ii.pu'ows 
otfiipv tlie foil-}iiomul, biitin the dislaiut, hills, woods, wats, 
and sfiHS inliviii tlu wtiii The Mvi ‘■ooii bends, and we 
q'lKiJv I iss Wilton biidg*, whose kif sinus loek into each 
ollu 1 ill a eui'oiis/ig-Aig nwnnti, and must eeitainly add to the 
geni 1 d sticiiglh of the pili. 

J*<liai this, a dcalci jp loin has eiceted an agreeable residtucc, 
and liiiigfd It with willow , wbiih rertainlv aic little caltulateii 
foi t eaiily though they miy be foi use. 'Ihi wtrping willow 
alone ol the genus appeals to advantage in a pictiiri. 
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We now enter on delightful mIvuii scenery, wliile the river 
appears laiul-loekrd at slioit distances, every reach presenting 
some new \aiiel} ; hut the banks continue tame, and exhibit 
onlv a reddish loam. 

P'Uss a ferry, and on the loft Goodtich Castle soon opens and 
begins to displa\ its rinned lowers on a bold elevation, feathered 
null trees. On the left is Pcncraig, proiidl) seated on an enii^ 
lienee; and*Gennany iroiiso, the situation and accompaniments 
of winch do credit to t!n‘ taste and foituneof Mr. Robinson, an - 
industrious and snccessinl tradi'sinaii of London, who is the 
jiropiictor of the place. Nothing can be more charming than 
the \iew fiom this whiinsicallj named residence ; every window 
must present a picture. 

i\p}'roach (ioodrich Castle, opposite to which the Wye forms 
a noble ha), while tlie stei^p and woody bank on which the castle 
•stands gives a ‘'iibliinitv to the luins tlieinselves. Here, by an 
instdiitancous moviMncnt, wo united in desiring the boatiiicn to 
halt, that we might conlemplate the beauty of the scene at leisure. 
Not sjtisli«*d with tins, we landed at the ferry-house on the right, 
a very agreeable spot, and much resorted to by the inhabitants 
of Ross ; and having put oin rowers m good hiiinoiir by giving 
them .some refieslinieiU, we ‘^eiit two of them forwaids with the 
vessel, while under the guidanre of llie thiid we scrambled up 
the lull to the castle, whose origin it seems defies antiquarian 
research ; but who'll, after witnessing many a storm during the 
litne it remained in the successive possession of the Mnishalls, the 
Valcncfs, and the '^L'albot'', was at last totally i iiincd and dis- 
mantled by oidci of the Parliaintnt in l6'4f>: but .such is the 
strength and compactness of the masonry, that it seems likely 
to 1 email] with little furtlici all'uation for ages. The site is 
now the piopcrty of Mrs. CiiHiii ; and we were pleased to 
observe, that some care is taken to preserve the still splendid 
leniaiiis fioni wanton dilupidatioii. The building forms a square 
of about loO fert, or Goo feet in circumference, with a strong 
turret at each angle ; and having a deep trench cut out of the 
solid rock on every accessible quarter, it must have once been 
capable of making a good defence. 

Not far from this, on the same side of the Wye, the seat of 
Mrs. Claikc, an old maiden lady, nearly 90 ycais of age, was 
indicated to us. She is lineally descended from the same stem 
with the Man of Ross, and possesses all the beneficence that 
adoincd her illustrious i dative. Of her charities and liberality 
we lieaid .some splendid and praise-w'orthy instances. Such cha¬ 
racters do honour to hanian natuie. When will wealth and rank 
learn to dignify themselves by viitue, and such an amiable ex- 
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ample be no longer solitary, or an object of wonder! What aro 
a splendid retinue, a hixiirions table, and all the pleasures of 
dissipation, compared with the ho irt-felt joy of hasiiig a llioiisaud 
voices to proclaim the pi :iis.^ of Iuimanit> and inunificenee! Part 
of this lady’s domain w'as little productive to herself, bfit capable 
of being applied to iiuniy iisi'ie.l pm poses. 'Fo voimg persons 
therefore, who had behaved w’oll ni th<^ir stations, and wished to 
settle, she ulloUcd moderate portions of this land; And houses, 

. gardens, and cultivation now cover a spot, wliieh might otherwise 
hare been doomed to waste and desoi.ilioii. 

Land round Koss lets high; but about Goodiicii and its vici¬ 
nity, it is scarcely on an average more lliaii 20 shillings per acre. 
Ox teams are not unfreqnent here, not so murh in eoiisequcnee 
of the superior advantages attending thiMii, as fioin custom and 
habit. A prejudice against these valuable animals indeed seems 
never to have existed here; or we shotiid searci ly expect that it 
would have given way, while it i'(‘maius so stioiig in ^listriets 
where there are many evidences of a more improved mode of 
cultivation. Red and white lainrnas grow luxuriantly, and some 
little spring wheat; hut the soil iu g< iieral is not imu h adapted 
to artibcial grasses as to turneps, though no doubt b itli might 
be advantageously reared to a greater extiiit than llu y n’ally are. 

Having exnniim d the remains of the piison, the chapel, the 
ball, and the keep, we bade a reluet.uU uheu to tins I'nclianting 
spot, and vvulktd down to our boat, whuh was waiting for us 
below the Prioiy farm, vvheie we oliM'rvcd etovses erected as the 
ornaments of bams, and other seulplures about the dwelling- 
house, which undoubtedly belonged to the old but little noticed 
religious establi'>hment, calliul Plane,ford in the Monastieon. Its 
situation must have been tiuly delightful. 

In the space of half a mile, passed tlirongli the three seveial 
counties of Monmouth, (ilouef ster, and Hereford, which are all 
said to unite lower down, at a single rock iu the liver, near Cold 
Well. 

'I’he sreiicry now began to grow more sylvan and picluresqiic 
than before, and the banks of the rivu* iiioie lofty and precipi¬ 
tous. 'riie upper stratum appeared to be hmesloiie, from the 
number of kilns seatten d loimd. under which was a reddish stone 
adapted for buiiding. Cottages erected casually in the mcist pic¬ 
turesque mamur, heic and there cover the steeps, and give an 
auimation and interest to the sceiierv : for what real plciisure can 
arise from the contcnipration of wild nature, however inviting her 
features, if the aiiodes of men and the comforts of society are 
excluded? PJerc we had the satisfaction to find that the poor 
man easily finds a site f<n which to Imild, and that he is allov'ed 
to enjoy the fruits of his industry and application; and surely it 
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is a naiTow (jolicy in the public or in individuals to keep 
and forests unproductive and uninhabited. Agriculture is the 
only certain wealth, and men the only real power of states. Oul* 
laws, hotvever, lay heavy taxes and restrictions on the one, and 
do'dittle to encourage the increase of the latter. 

Pass an iron-work called Bishop s Wood furnace, and observe 
several pi^s of iron reac]|uto be conveyed to the barges. The# 
reach of water in which we Were now sailing appeared lancb* 
locked by a hill thickly dotted with cottages; but it soon opened 
again, aftid exhibited new and not less attractive fcatuies. 

In this track, and the satne practice indeed prevails wherever 
mines abound, the wood is cut and charred eveiy twelve years: 
hence, where the soil is favoorable for vegetation, diere is a con¬ 
stant softness and delicacy in the foliage and tendrils which wave 
round the rocks, in the most fantastic but enchanting style, or 
cover the surface of the earth witli a profusion of verdure. 

At the sequestered village of Lidbrook, we saw several coal- 
barges, a wharf and rail-road, and leanied that the pits were at 
no great distance. Indeed, the natives of every age and jsex have 
a peculiar look, which belongs to mining tracks; and much a9 
we were charmed with the inanimate objects, there was some¬ 
thing repulsive in the appearance of the natives in general who 
line the banks of the Wye. Children of nature, they are ignorant 
of refinement, and of that soft charm which polished manners is 
capable of throwing even over immoral actions. Not that the 
morals of these me more pure than in more frequented haunts; 
but that to all the bad propensities of our kind, tlicy superadd 
a want of decency in their excesses. 

A little lower down on the right stands Court-Field, an ancient 
pile, with an artificial ruin above, belonging to a branch of the 
Vaughan family, who trace their p^igree from a Wallian prince 
that lived thirteen centuries ago, and was coteinporary with the 
renowned British piince Arthur. Here the illustiious Henry 
y. who was born at Monmouth, is said to have been put to nurse 
under the care of the countess of Salisbury. When an infant, 
it seems he was weak and sickly, and this situation having the 
advantage of a pure and open air, was chosen with great pro¬ 
priety for his residence. One of the apartments in Court-Field 
still pieserves the appellation of the King’s chamber. 

Lower down in the same parish, stands the church of Welch 
Bicknor, so called tu distinguish it from another Bicknor on the 
opposite side of the river, about two miles below, and situated 
in Gloucestershire. Tllie church of Welch Bicknor is one of 
the smallest I have ever yet seen; but it is neat and most deliglit- 
fully situated. Belonging to it is a chalice bearing the date of 
1176, on which much antequarian lore has been expended; but 
TOUR IN WAI.ES.] D 
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1 much doubt if the year and its real age correspond. I remem¬ 
ber onccj a valued friend at Reading, shewed me a stone in a 
wall with an earlier date than the introduction of Arabic figures 
would warrant, even had not the modern neatness of their shape 
evinced that some wag had been using his knife on the'stone* in 
question, on purpose to puzzle. I'he chalice is unquestionably 
•ancient, but in no other respect is it an object of curiosity. 
Popular rumour says, that Henry V. was christened'here; but 
on this story likewise little reliance is to be placed. 

From the vicinity of this spot, which was enlivened by 
groups of hay-makers, among whom we thought we could re¬ 
cognize the parson of the parish, or perhaps the^uratc, setting 
his flock a laiiduble example of industry, we had a charming re¬ 
trospective view of that part of the forest of Dean which is 
bounded by the W^e; and sailing down the stream amidst a 
succession of beauties, which it would be useless to enumerate, 
approach Knglish Bicknor, as it is termed, where a conical tri¬ 
angular mount seemed to forbid our farther jirogrcss, and formed 
a noble termination to the reach before us. 

As we advance, the scenery now becomes more sublime, and 
amidst the abrupt and amphitheatric cliffs at Coldwell, we pause 
to contemplate the majesty of nature. Here the mouldering 
perpendicular rocks, which assume the most fantastic forms, are 
clothed with a profusion of pendent foliage, and exhibit such a 
delicacy and variety of tints, that no efforts of art, even in minia¬ 
ture, can equal. Poor indeed are .the w orks of man, compared 
with the surrounding objects. In some places, rocks of immense 
mi^nitude appear to have been detached from their native beds, 
and now repose in the stream; while others are constantly threat¬ 
ening a fall, and look as if ready to crush the humble cottages 
below, the inhabitants of which, from their position, can never 
see the cheering rays of the sun for at least four months in win¬ 
ter. At Coldwell we had completed half our course, and at 
this point it is usual to refresh. 

Resuming our voyage, we continued to wind round Copet-hill, 
amidst such awful and majestic seeqery that no pen can describe, 
no pencil can paint it to effect. At S^moiids Gate Rocks, near 
the bend of the river, all that can agitate or astonish, seems to 
enter into the composition of the scene. 

Reach the ferry called Hunts-holin Rope, which by water is 
DO less than seven miles from Goodrich ferry, though only one 
by land. At this point 'the banks become low and verdatit for 
some way; but hills of majestic size bound the near distance. 

Pass Old Forge, where the river begins to wind again, and 
returns on the back of Symonds Gate Rocks, which have been 
already noticed. Reach Whitchurch, a village which contains 
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m itself every charm that can delight the lovers of sequestered 
nature. The church on the \erge of the stream, is a very pictu¬ 
resque object. 

Doward hill on the right, is sweetly sprinkled with cottages; 
but from what we heard, they are Qot ail the abodes of innocence 
and simplicity. The scenery m this reach is still extremely grand, 
but it is l<iss sublime than in the prcctdiog. 

Ill some places, as ^^e approach the New Wear, the softer 
parts of the rocks being corroded by the hand of time, or washed 
away by the rains, what remains of them might be taken for ar¬ 
chitectural ruins. As we comedown on the New Wear, whicb 
is about four miles from Symonds Gate Rocks, though the inter¬ 
vening promontory is only half a mile across, the river, w hich for 
some space, has spread out into a broader sheet, makes a sudden 
fall, and we passed through a lock erected on the left of the 
stream, not without some alarm, though probably without afljr 
real danger. It is impossible, however, to view the surrounding 
scenery without impressions of awe. Heavy masses of rocks 
I isL* perpendicularly from the water, here and there shaded with 
trees, which give a ** browner honor” to the flood, while the 
cottages that seem to nestle under impending rocks, the iron- 
woi ks in tlie vicinity, the coracles * flying backwards and for* 
wards on the stream, the idea of seclusion from the rest of the 
W'orid, and the pievailing silence, which is only occasionally bro¬ 
ken by discordant sounds, all unite to produce in the reflecting 

* 1 he fibhcry here, whicli belongs to Mr. Partridge, of Monmouth, is wholly 
earned on by means of oorticles, a very ancient kind of British vessel, broad 
St one end and rounded at the other, and only large enough to contain a 
single jjei son. Its use seems now to be in a great nicasuro coiifiiicd to the 
^V^e, and to some of the liiers }ii South Wales, It is composed of a slight 
flame at wickcMvork round tlie edges, and of bent laths, intersecting each 
in the body, covered with ])itched oanvass. It has a cross bench, or seat, 
and IS bo light that the owner can throw it over his shoulder, or place it in- 
\ erted on hib head, and carry it fi om place to phice ; of which we saw several 
iii'.tances in this nm igation. Indeed, it is wonderful to observe the devtenty 
with which the fisherman manages it, by means of a paddle; and it is still 
more wonderful, when nc consider its flimsy texture, that any person can 
feel secure in such a vehicle, in deep and sometimes rapid rivers. Yet iiot- 
w itl^taiuling Its fragile appearance, it is recorded that an adventurous fol¬ 
low, for a w’ager, once navigated a coracle fioiu the New Wear, as far as 
Lundy iilaiid, at the mouth of the British Channel. In this voyage ho spirit 
a fortnight; and had iv»t the weather been fine, he must iiicutably have fal¬ 
len a m.irtyr to his temerity. On his return, he was received with us many 
oongratiilations by tus acquaintances, ns it ho had pcrlormed the cireuiii- 
iiitvigation of the globe; and jiideccl tlie danger he incurred was much 
gj eater. ^ The coracle usi*d formerly to be made of leather, oi at least cover¬ 
ed with it, whence it is supposcxl to have derived its iianie. 

The principal kinds of hsli caught in the Wyc, are salmon, gray-ling, trout, 
perch, eels, salmon pinks, chub, d.icc, fire.: we were told that it did not fur- 
rij‘'li pike, 
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mind, such mingled sensations as would be diflicult to analyze or 
jexplain. 

Proceeding on our voyage, sylvan swelling banks accompany 
us for some way, when the full>orbed moon, beginning, to skirt 
the horizon, tinted with her silver rays every projecting mass, 
and threw a deeper shade on the cavities and recesses of the 
rocks. Nothing indeed could be more beautiful and ^erene than 
the evening, and every circumstance combined to give full edect 
to the charming views that surrounded us. 

■ All was huMi’d; 

Save c\ er and anon the thund’ring stroke 
That be ats the fiery mass, while upwards rise 
The snioaky volumes, sparkling through the air. 

Between the New Wear and Monmouth, the Wye continues 
to present-a variety of new attractions, but the j)revailing charac¬ 
ter of the scenery is softer and gradually less sublime. In the 
immediate vicinity of the Wear indeed, the rocks possessing a 
limestone quality, are more grotesque and fantastic than before; 
some of them appearing like the ruins of once magnihcenl castles, 
particularly towards Boward, which funiishes a t liarniiiig con¬ 
trast with the rich and beautiful enclosures at lludnock on the 
opposite bank. At a place called Martin’s Pool, the river is of 
great depth, and has scarcely any visible motion ; while the deep 
umbrage on the banks, rendered the spot still more gloomy and 
solemn. 

Pass the L<ays-house, the elegant scat of Stephen Attlay, Esq. 
tzommanding the most enchanting views, and yet occupying a 
sweetly sheltered situation. 

The Cymiii hills on the left of Monmouth, now' begin to open, 
and sailing amidst verdant meadow's sloping to the water, we ap¬ 
proach the turnpike road, where Uie river making an abrupt bend 
to the left, <‘hanges the sylvan hill which formed the foreground, 
into a delightful side screen, that accompanies our passage a con¬ 
siderable way. 

Hadnock-house, the seat of the late Dr. Grifiin, and built by 
an admiral of the same name, now appears in sight. It stands 
on the brow of one of those projecting eminences w'hich bound 
the Wye, and possesses every charm that wood and water in their 
happiest distribution can bestow. 

Not far below, on the opposite bank, stands the parish-church 
of Dixton, which in high floods is surrounded, and has more 
than once been in danger of being swept away by the water. It 
is a barn-lpoking building, and unworthy of the spot it occu¬ 
pies, if considered merely as a piece of architecture. We were 
informed that ns the hero of the Nile was passing this place in a 
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boat about three years ago, in company with Sir William and 
I^dy Hamilton, during the time of divine service, the news 
being communicated to the assembled congregation by the firing 
of some guns, they all rushed out of church, and left their 
astorfished pastor, in order to have a glance at the defender of 
their country*. 

From Hprd^k, a straight reach of neatly two miles, termi¬ 
nated by Monmouth bridge, conducts to that town, amidst 
verdant woods and gently sloping banks, replete with rural 
scenery. It was nearly ten o’clock when \vc landed, which made 
this delightful voyage about seven hours, and it is impossible that 
the same space could have been filled with more interesting and 
commanding objects. 

Our boatmen having attended us to the Beaufort Arms, took 
their leaves; and being ushered into an excellent room, and 
finding beds bespoke by tlic servant, who had arrived long 
before us, we soon sat down to an excellent supper, in which 
the delicate fish called here a sevvin, formed a principal dUh ; 
and having gained good appetites, more ordinary fare would 
ha'^e been relished. An agreeable young lady of the neighbour¬ 
hood, a friend of Mrs.-’s, being apprised of her coming, 

favoured us with her compan) ; and though we made the even¬ 
ing rather long, considering the early hour to which we liniited 
our starting next morning, cvei 7 thing was so pleasant that we 
disregarded sleep, and forgot the lapse of time. 

* At tho moment diat I am revising these papers for the press, the body 
of this illustrious naval chief is lyins; iu state at Greenwich, preparatory to 
a puhlic funeral at St. Paul's. Ne^er was concern more general or more 
deep than for his lo<'S : his full has been lamented by every class of the 
roninimiitv, and his eulogy wi'ittcn by a thousand pens. ]from some 
dmrniiiig lines dedicated to the incinory of Nelson, by a young gentleman 
of Trmity college, Oxford, I am tempted to make an extract. 

Oh ! blest the hero ! how extremely blest! 

Who in the lap of Vict'ry sinks to rest. 

What tho' he iell ? his glories still survive, 

And in the roll of fame for ever live. 

A noble life a noble exit crowns, 

Willie every breast his high achievements ovvns. 

So the bright sun, the golden eye of day, 

Sheds full refulgence in his cv’ning ray; 

His flaming orb with iiu dark cloud u’crcast. 

He shines in all his splendour to the last. 

Why then lament th’ illustrious hero dead ? 

For him no sighs be heav’d, no tears be shed!' 

Kxult we rather in his glorious fate, 

Who fought, subdu'd, and perish’d for the state. 
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VROM MONMOUTH TO CRICKIIOWELL. 

Jufy 10. TltK beams of fliu rising sim darting in at my 
chamber windows, and the soft serenity of the sky giving the 
fallacious promise of a fim: day, I staitcd from bed at fivo o’clock, 
and being joined by Mr. 1’. we took a walk round Monmouth, 
an ancient and respectable town, situate at the coiillux of the 
\Vye and Miinnow, whence it derives its name. Most of the 
houses are white-washed, a practice which is general in this 
part of the kingdom, and which gives some degitc of in'atness 
' and animation to buildings in thcnlseI^es scaicely worthy of 
notice. Of the castle*, where Henry V . was born, very litth* 
now remains; but with a laudable piide the inhabitants have 
♦rected the statue of this gieat prince in front of the 'J’own-hall, 
a very handsome structure, surmounted v\ith a large gilt vane,in 
form of a shij). 'I'he cliurcli is likewise a noble pile. 

The situation of Monmouth is cxlreinrly pleasant, amidst an am> 
phitheutre of hills, which bound it at a moderate distance. Very 
little trade i.s curried on here, and hence the natives possess only 
a mediocrity of foi tune, and are satisfied with moderate accom¬ 
modations. As a proof however, that tlu‘y aie not wholly des¬ 
titute of taste, there are two booksellers in tlie place, one of 
whom is an author of some utility. 

* Walked down to the bridge over the Wye, an ancient pile of 
.MX large arches, with sharp projecting piers, well adapted for 
the inipeUtous stream, whose fury they were formed to withstand. 
A number of coracles were lying oii the bunks, of which we took 
some measurements and drawings. 1'roin hence wo traced the 
Wye both above and below to some distance, and though its 
features are here mild, compared with what we had seen yester¬ 
day, they are uniformly charming. ^ About a inile and a half 
each w'ay from the bridge, the hills stbeiii to close, and the water 
is Inst behind them. 

We had it originally in contemplation to continue the naviga¬ 
tion of the Wye to Chepstow, and to visit Tinterii Abbey; but 
this plan was given up, from an anxiety to reach the Principality 
Ri soon as possible, and to devote as much time as could be 
spared, to an examination of its various romantic beautjes. 

* Monmouth Castle was an important fortrc<>s at the time of tlic Norman 
conquest. As anti |uitie<>, however, are but an incidental part of our piai^ 
we omit its particular hitilory and revolutions. 
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fn conforiiuty to these views, we recommenced our journey 
about bcvoii, and took the road to Lanarth, the seat of Air. 
Jones, with whom some of the party were well acquainted, aud' 
where it \^as intended to breakfast. Lanarth indeed stands at 
the ttistance of less than a mile from the regular road to Aber¬ 
gavenny ; and liaving a ready communication with it both ad¬ 
vancing an(^ retiring, we could not possibly have fixed on a more 
convenient place to halt at; and as circumstances fell out, we had 
every reason to congratulate ourselves on our good fortune, in 
having such an introduction to its worthy possessors. 

After leaving Monmouth, we passed the curious old bridge 
over the Muniiow, with an antique gateway over its centre ; and 
gradually ascending the hill, surveyed wdth impressions of rapture 
the scenery in the vicinity of the town we had left,which, charmingly 
diversified as it is in itself, received an additional charm from the 
brilliancy of the morning sun, and the happy manner in which the 
light and shade fell on objects. Many scats are advantageously 
planted round, among the rest Troy-house, the once splendid 
- mansion of tlie Dukes of Beaufort, now inhabited by tenants 
On conipaiiiiig this sweet situation with the country round 
Badiniugton, in Gloucestershire, the favourite residence of the 
family, we were struck with astonishment that the latter should 
have gained a preference. But the fact is, travellers are very 
inadequate judges in this respect. A country may possess every 
thing to delight the passing guest, but yet be very unpleasant or 
inconvenient for a constant abode. This observation 1 have 
often seen verified in regard to others, aud my own experience 
convinces me of its tru^. 

Just as the vale of the Wyc began to be lost to my view, I re* 
collewted the following elegant lines by Dr. Beddoes, and they 
speak what 1 felt on the occasion: 

Farewell! thou dear to Fancy’s eye! 

FarewcU, thy scene**, Arcadian Wye ! 

Back to the world, with footsteps slow, 

From thy scque'itei'd glades I go ; 

And turn, by eve’s protracted light, 

To catch one last impressive sight. 

That faithful lucm’ry firm may hold 
I'hy blended forms of soft and bold; 

And by thy images possest, 

A sense screncr sootli my breast. 

AVye ! by thy brink at Order’s birth, 

W'hile fire-burn vapours heav’d the eai th^ 

In act on Albion's soil to trace, 

A theatre of sylvan grace, 

Presiding Nature chose her stand; 

There high she wav'd hcr^plastip wand. 
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Snift spreads the level, sinks the dtll. 

And roilc etncrgini; masses swell. 

Ftui^ thought on thought to being sprung. 

Fond o'er her toil the sovVeign hung: 

I/ast smote the rock, and bade ihee roll, 

I he spiHii of the perfect whole! 
llicn fled yon steep thy gushmg tide. 

And whed'd far on his concave side: 

O’er glooms unpierc’d pil’d crags ascend, 

Daik o’er the deeps tall forests bend. 

Slow steals the wave in sdenre by, 

O’erun’d as though a God were nigh. 

Unscar’d by war, UQStain’d by blood 
Through ages, Vaoa! roll thy flood; ' 

Nor e’er broad oak, that shrouds tliy side, 

Fell deed of midnight spoiler hide. 

Cool in thy groi^es, a fr^uent guest. 

May Innocence uninjur’d rest; 

Untarnibh’d Beauty round thy bed,. 

Her rural bland enchantments spread ; 

Theic on the Muses’ wandering child 
4 Burst unimagin’d \ isions wild. 

There he who shuns^a brother’s eye, 

' Sad outcast! and himself would fly. 

Own some sweet moments of repose— 

There breathe, deluded of his woes. 

Drove through Wynastow and Dynastow,both prettily situated 
and graced with small neat churches. In front, the Blonpige, 
the Sugar Loaf, and Skerrig Vawr, or the Holy Mountain, prc> 
sent their alpine crests, and accompany our progress for several 
jniles. Not long after the former opened, the Black Mountains 
made their appearance, behind which Uantony Abbey is placed 
in the midst of sequestration and sterility. 

The soil continues to be a reddish loam with clay; and the 
ground undulates with alternate dips and eminences in a very 
'delightful style to the eye, thougli not to the mechanical traveller, 
who considers eveiy inequelity of surface as a hindrance and a 
draw'back. Indeed, Monmouthshire, which formerly belonged 
to Wales, is in the whole one of the most picturesque counties in 
thq island, nor is its fertility inferior to the natural beauty of its 
lan^capes. Hence, it is more frequently visited by persons of 
taste, and has been more frequently described than any other 
, remote and rural district in the kingdom. But to attempt by 
description to give more than an outline of the features of a 
country, is to attempt what language is not capable of per¬ 
forming. 

In our progress towards Lanartb, we passed several snug 
cottages, surrounded by orchards; and unfavourable as the season* 
had been for the stores of Pomona, not quite destitute of her 
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glfte. Manjoftheoeatfuijl^^ nir of co^m. 

prevails round idieir used in ftgr%iil4f 

ture. Pasture Mt' exicedj ui^antity of aral^^ 

and ^own fields. Xime uthe**most common n&mirc^ itaid it ^ 
not unfrequentljs laid on the iB|id In alternate lieaps ndth dqi^ 
Lammas \«iieatj peas, and beans, vdth«aJitsle barley, aro^th^ 
piincipal tArops. All lookeddhsturiant) bttl<diis fl^dis'molte 
111 ^ to the natural goodnpss of the soH/than toan^ improved mO(|etf^ 
of cultivation. In emplqyii^ Qxen, howeyer, the 
shire fanners deserve more than common praise; but the^^fi^Or' 
them in a nuu '^r that mast nOt only bo punhil to the aoima]t/il 
but lender halF its strength useless. In this track, not oitly 
churches, but the meanest cottages, and evea Jbe pigstyea, arej 
white-washed. Artis^ 1 know leprobate this; but many things 
which look indift'erent m a picture, aie not unpleasant to the eye.' 
I have ahva>s admired vihite houses in a landscape; they are at^ 
least more agi ecabjo than daring brick or rough stone; and mtt 
they qaii be seen at a greater distance, they iiwcate the abodes 
of men, and give more extdn^e animadop to the scene. 

Ai lived at Lanarth court just as< the funify were preparing to*, 
sit dou 11 to breaklhst; knd the welcome.^ ti^^Ved, and then^^ 
we Ii.id taken, made us truly enjoy tharm^,* which, notwitn- 
standing the vicious tefuements of fashiem, has nevei^^ besa ' 
stained with excess, Or given rise to a blush oiii tho sew^f 
temperance. Among vai ious pieces of local informatioii^VlUbb 
^fr. .Jones had the politeness to communipte, } learnt from filla 
that land on an a\eragc does not let here for more thta $0s. dp 
acre; and at that rate it is ceitainly cheap, and provisions ou^ht, 
to be in proportion. 

I'hough Lanarth is surrounded by commanding* situations, and 
the amplitude of Mr. Jones’s estate allowed him great choice of ^ 
ground, he has ejected a handsome new house on the site 
the old one, pieferriiig a calm scene, with a limited park-vieW ^ 
from the principal front, to the ostentation of an elevated site.,, 
No expence, howrever, has been spared on the decoiation^O^ the 
house and the embellishment of the grounds; and it may ti^ 
be observed of this place, whab.Capa1)ili(y Brown said in a similitf' 
case, that it is so pleasant prithip itself, no one can wish to loc^ 
beyond it.” , ' ^^ ' 

Cly tha castle, a fanrifu] modeiH prection, Piakes a conspieuou# 
object from Ls^rtU. It beings to ibP same hfmily, one of tb|0 
most ancient in Wales, and Mfhioi can prove its descent fr^ ope 
of the South-Wallian Princes. We were to have virited' Ciytha 
after breakfast;, but the mom iri^h bkOfi^d sO fair, had piid4 
denly changed; and before elevini o?dn^, |he*lPUi b^j^ 

This obliged us to deny ourselves the ptduMte of excoraing totj^p 
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Of* |ibi»'|inniff If 
jjvie anolber atagf 

^ifitb 99tra<’o^f^e inMlirf|tmi|ig> (n onier, however, 

ipterval, oiir '^ieiirl ^drore v» inliU sor4> 

Ip Pant y gpkr^t two oritiroo iQiles tbe seat of 

deceased, wbosf ^ve node was filing off ky auction. 
m me this m>t utimtereslbaigl and as the sale whs well at- 
peMKled hy the gentlemen in ffiis part of Idonmouthshire, we had 
IHf oppoitooitj of meeting many pleasant people, as well as of 
ieeiiw hn^ o professed brcedei's stock sold in this remote part of 
the Ju^IgdoiB. A veiy iine Yo^kabire bijU fetched no more than 
l(H. a Warwickshire cow in calf, with a considerable cast of 
iStki |!l^ley breed ^<^1^ only 1 ll. The very best of 

die cows was knocked down at l6 guineas. A couple of Here- 
fordshire ogien fetched 4Sl. lOs- the highest price given, and in¬ 
deed the beasts well deserved it, being large and extiemel) welj 


•bapied. Another inferior couple went foi 281. and they were 
dear enough at that price. Among the s^eep which were to be 
sold, though we did not wait till they were put up, we saw some 
of the l^estershire breed, but few that would he called capital. 
One peculiarity hi &rm lately occupied by Dr. Hooper, is 
a very large bjim, ctomposed of brick piilai t, beams, and open 
spaces between them for the admission of air; the structuiu 
haing intended fur the securing of hay, instead of ricking it. 

^turned to J^inarth, and soon jat down to a sumptuous din¬ 
ner. In the dessert, weie melons, jees, &c. General Sii G. 
Boughtoii and several Oejfghbourmg gentlemen were of the party. 
The Gonveisation r,dn clucdy on tlie subject of Loid Melville, and 
the Catholic emtmcipaUon as it is called, in regard to Lord 
Melville’o business, there was some unanimity ot opiiuoii, and 
therefore little room foi discussion. Several persons warmly ad- 
TQcated the cause of the Catholics; but though I trust 1 have as 


much hbentlity aa others, and should be happy to see the English 
Catholics allowed the enjoym^t of the elective franchise, aii^ 
Other rights and imniimiries^hjich can no longer be justly 
dcided them, X sugued against-the policy of the latter identifying 
themselves with the Iri^ ^^inanists, »nli a^iust the length to 
u^hich they carriod their commou claims. 1 observed^ ^at go- 
yijajnrnft-jrmt Jtake*c«m not to Ipse or neglect fri^ds Jhy at- 
teniptiiig^ bring over ofipoiients; and tliough 1 might bp iu- 
ctio-'d Hs ftni^iodividual, to looueede isvory dhing short of a seat in 
Hie tabioM or hiparlaiingolto tfaepcowoor of,t^ Eoman faith; 
yet whi^ tests w^^boaobt lOeeeiim >toiic .imposed on tli« 
inembf^isl dwh, 1 did me i»hy Catholics 

^ pnidcnlarly, as long uji 





tahttdt en^ly be 
This bititiddiiedieitie 
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binTTF thet Venefublt pfeb# iir‘^c|l ibb>T 
tliathis uentimemt eti - . 

those of bit ki th^ {»ii)tt 

ever been adverse to bishtoS dtohblfl% 
could be made, i wotiM do it io fihv^br of ^ eillJ 
liberal Dr. Watson: •bdt more than otice^ lu^bei^^ ^ 
had occasion to tugfet^ thtt he did nof bbt chei^fis 

was properly dpiibopul, uid that he \%Ba-ftpt-' IftOre , 

giving the sanction of hia aiithoiity toschensfaf^ 
with which he had little concern. - ^ ' 

The ram ceasing/ and the sun again appearing, we ordened 
Our cairiage to be got ready; and taking oui leave ot the loinar^ 
family w ith the strongest impveastonB ot esteem and respCldi^J^l^^ 
teeded towards Aberga\enrty. 'Mio luHa iblitch had so long^C^^ 
sented Uiemselves in hrout, tioW bogttik^^ tAlbW an ^enii^ 
tween them, through which the Usk# winw; and atlef paaQI^ 




the charming vole in which Abergavenny and Crickhpjncwlib#'Oil 
the banks of the Uske. • , ’ i . 

Approach the base of the Blorange, on which are so^eifOSl* 
works that employ taiany hands, and are found so producliv^rtak 
in one instance the rent has been raised from 60l. to .50001. a 
year. ITiis mountain, which is deep, massy, and verdant, boundl 
the view on the left; while the Sugar-loal, a hill lliat receives lA 
appellation froni its conical ^ure, towers on the light of t^roai^ 
but is soon lost behind other hills, though of apparently 
elevation and mi^ntlide. • 

Pass Ml. Ewer’s farm at Hardwicke, lyhjg at the very foOt^ 
the Bloiange mountains. This gentleman has ^ined i^cn dli-a 
tinction for his oxen and hk superior breed of pigs, wme^ naVb 
procured him several premiums from the Bath Aipicnmi^ 
ciety. It always gives me pleasure to find and 
name of a benekatOT to die commimity, and .ai^iuiai i 

The inclodirea het^ and Mtiidk 
are suiall and commodious w No doOf^hyly fcw 

is lost by the multiplicity bf|f 
naged, the injury thwl suiltBhhm^ tt^e 
other important advantages. , 
siderable number of Walnut 
’little cultiVamd) ifaodgh 
• Buter the neat town of Jw 
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which it standf ,Wfis.,^nely jlluininpd:^^ an evening sun, which 
heightehed t|ie .liieauty of the pict|ii(fe*. THhe streets ar^ too nar¬ 
row, .as is usual in old towns; we noticed severM modern 
houses, which would have done credit to a larger and niore opu¬ 
lent |)tace. It is w'aslied by the Uske, and the beauty of .the 
viciiriity has induced several ^persons of moderate foitime to make 
this tiu'ir residence. Various ueat boxes adorn the environs. 

Visited the ruins of the castle, of which only fragments remain; 
but a terrace walk, conducted round the site it occupied, com¬ 
manding the charming vale through which ,the Uske meanders, 
shew's much taste, and. mifst be an agreeable promenade for the 
inhabitants. Here we first heard the Welsh language spoken in 
the streets; a convincing proof, had we been ignorant of its geo¬ 
graphic position, that we were approaching the principality. 

Slopped only a short time at the inn to w’ater our horses. The 
landlord appeared to be a good-natured original character. With 
some difliculty traced out the post-office, into which w'c put let¬ 
ters for our .friends, to advertise them of our progrt\ss, and where 
they were to direct to us in reply. There- are few who set 
out on a journey of any distance, that do not leave behind them 
some one who is anxious to hear of their welfare, and who is 
glad to be able to trace out an intended route oil a map or in a 
Jlook of the Roads. Nor are there many who can leave home 
without feeling at each remove the lengthened chain of affection, 
and that their heart, untraveiled, still returns to the objects on 
which it doats. The reader will perceive.that this idea is taken 
from Goldsmith, and its truth will be 'Confirmed by every feeling 
mind. 

Proceeding to Crickbowell, distant six miles, we passed be¬ 
tween elegant screens of luxuriant, hangiup;-woods, which, on the 
right, ill some places form.cd an embowering shade; while on the 
left , were nleadows. watered by the rapid Uske, and backed by 
massy hills. This scenery continued the greatest part of the road; 
excejit that , ill one or tvyo places, the fires of iron-works on the 
left, amidst the fulliug shades of eve,^nve an impressive grandeur 
to the landscape. 

'At the distance of about two miles and a half from Crickhowell 
stands a s^tone to mark tlie entrance into Wales.' It receives the 
appellation o^he CountyTStone, and divides Monmouthshire 
from' Breepii. The first h 9 use in the principality from this ap¬ 
proach is called Suuny Batik, and jt appears to have received an 
appropriate name. , Cross the little river Gruiiny, which falls into 
the' Uske ^at no^ gr^at^distanep* ^ A little farther, iii the middie of 
a corn-fiefd, we perceiv^ a rude pillar, composed of a single 
stone, apparently not less than ten feet high. This is probably 
;di;^diQ 41 } &utwc didvngtjali^fc to exaraiuo it. 
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Looked in »ain for house* jfofrttierly the residenre of 

the ingenious Mr. Skrine^ were afterwards infonned, tliat 
since the death of that gentleman'the spot had undergone various ‘ 
chan ge's. LAs a touristy Mr.tSkriiie ranks liigfi for fidditv of do*' 
scariptToir, and we regretted that if was not in our power .to visit 
a place that seems to have been«citdeared to his breast. DafUy 
park may perha|)s in time lose its name; but Skritie deserves to 
be rememberedj and his litme will l^g give an interest to the 
spot. • 

Drove into Crickhowell by moonlight; jand on stopping at the 
Bear, the only inn it affords, if it deserves ftko name of an inh, 
we had the mortification to hear that there was not a single hed, 
unoccupied in the house; nay' more, we found tiaere would be 
some difficulty in obtaining comfortable refreshments for our¬ 
selves, or a stable for our horses. 4^ our A'try entrance into* 
Wales, where‘we anticipated nothing but pleasure, though we 
had made our minds up to be satisfied with moderate accommo¬ 
dations, and to take things as we found theifi, this circumstance 
gave occasion to gloomy presages as to thc'futiire; and tlie-ser¬ 
vant, w'ho had been in Wales before, and^wfio rather rcluclantfy 
luitertook the expedition, seemed to enjoy our disappointment, 
and roundly told us that this was only the beginning of what we 
)iad n right to expect in such a country, whither he would not send 
a jackass that he valued. All this xve heard witli good humour; 
and having determined to submit, to'whht appeared unavoidable, 
we begau to alight, and to take our chatifee. Sir Walter James, 
who was in the house on a fishing schhme, seeing our perplexity, 
advised us to return to Abergavenny, as (here was no probability 
of our finding beds otherwise Marer than Brecon; and our horses 
w’ere incapable of i caching that place without rest. I'he barooel^ 
however, who was going to bed/kindly and politely offered us tlio 
use of his room below stairs; and having found a place for our 
horses, we resolved rather to sleep in chairs than to leave tho 
house before morning. Accordingly we ordered supper, the best 
that the inn could furnish; and after waiting two hours, an old 
cock, which probably was alive when we entered tbehou.se, was 
bei ved up to us, with et-casteras not worth naming. \^e tried to 
laugh away the time, and were contriving the position of the 
cU.uis that were to supply the-place of beds, when we were in¬ 
formed, that, by ^ine dome^ic aiVangemejnts, two beds weVe Ut 
our service, if wc rould consent to take them suhh as th^ 

This offer was 'not to be refused; ahd to ^ the people* 
house'justice, they had used eveiy exertion in'their power 
compiodate us; having not only made upi two'comfortable 
but sent for a plaisterer to mend sonu^ cracks i^ the w'aUs of onel 
of the apartments. The room where ' We slipped eidfidett tin ' 
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))teasant fefflnvikj tnd oA mquiriogiiito the canie, the gin ' 
M’atted on us« ^th perhap» mOrt: CrMM than delicac}^ observed, 
Aat it urast arise from the feet of some gentlemen, vrbo had jiisl 
pulled oir their boots, and urere g<fne to bed. In a land ofsim- 
pHcit^, such plainness is not thought ofiTentsive, and we smiled af 
tittr informant's tto’iveU, fOr sve will not cal] It ihdedency. It 
Was nearly one d'clock in the'mohimg Before we cOilld retire t6 
rest; and wearihd as we were with the bustle of the day, slccf( 
soon dosed otir eyes, and we forgot tlial we did hot ft^posd Oil 
beds of down. 


FROM CniCKHOWELL 16 hllECOrf. 

jultf 11. £1aRLY rising being an indispensable obligatiofi 
in our preconcerted plan, 1 was up at 6 o'clock, *aiid soon after 
six the other two gentleineh made their appearance, though we 
had agreed to breakfast before we recoinmenced our tour. 

Our drat object was to visit the castle, of which some pictu-i 
resque fragments retnam, clasped with iv^. The whole site may 
be easily traced, and the keep, raised on a lofty artificial elevation, 
must \Bve been a place of great strength. 'J'he surrounding 
buildings are evidently erected with the stories purloined from 
this ancient fortress. Among the otiier antit]uities of the place, 
are a line old tower and gateway towards the public street, of 
curious but elegant architecture, and forinerly belonging to a re¬ 
ligions house. The bridge of fourteen arches over the Uske, 
connecting CrickhoweH with the nei^bouiing village of Llaii- 
gattock, also deserves notice. On the whole, however, this place 
is sufficiently mean; but the kurrhunding country is picturesque 
and lovely beyond description, and the sides of t|io hills on both 
aides are thick-studded with seats and cottages. , Among the 
foymer, those of Admiral Gell, Captain Fredericks, and Mr. 
Everest, are the most elegant and advantageously situated. Sir 
William Ouseley’s romaptic cottafe on the Dangattock side de¬ 
serves notice from the talents of ita possessor. Had the pleasure 
of meeting that distinguished Oriental adiolar, who kindly invited 
me to .visit hjipi. Near his house, he told me, are Some natural 
oHrems of extent, on the sides of the hills. Mueli iron ore 
ia dug frmiij^he bowela-of the mountain^ to the left of Crick- 
bdiv^, vtfaich ia -either manufactured into pigs on ^he spot, oi* 
icpitv^d to proper poi&tt by kail and tram^ways., Large vill^es 
m consequence are rgung on spots once unvisited-and ^most in¬ 
accessible, 

. Paid our,respects to Mr Everest^ who lamented the inconve- 
*ii^iaficaa to which wolad been exposed last night, which he would 
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Ji^ve hfieu bappy to Imve obnafed by furnishing us with beds. I( 
was our wj^h, however^ us far as possible, to avoid the interruj^ 
jtion of visiting;, and merely to make passing calls on eYu:l^ of oar 
friend s aaj jay in our way. This gentleiuan, whose seat is execU 
Jently'dS^ned and charmingly situated, possesses an exquisite 
taste in drawing, and obligingly sliewed ns some performances of 
his own in this line, as well as others by the most eminent masters. 
We were obliged todechne hjs cordkd luvitaUOn to pass Uie day 
•with hiiti. ' 

On eiir return to the ino from our morning perambulutioiff 
we had the farther pleasure of an agreeable conversatiou with the 
Rev Mr. Paine, who favoured us with much useful infoimatioa 
relative to our intended tour. On remarking tfiat^efhiy thing In 
this part of the country looked white, he said the sifmi^bservatioa 
Jli.td boon made by a Welsh bard of the sixth centuiy, in these 
terms: << I'he women are chaste^the men brave, and the houses 
white.” 

While discoursing with this worthy and weH-infonned divine, 
we were joined by Admiral Gell, who was well acquainted with 
yoinc of our party. He is a tall robust figure, in whose air reso¬ 
lution is marked, but who affects so little of the consequence that 
is borrowed from externals, that he might have pastil for an 
honest Welsh farmer.. Fishing being his favourite amusement, 
hi!> round hat was bo^nd with hooks and lines, and the whole of 
his dress set fashion at defiance, and borrowed ks little fiom the 
uniform of his pyoiessiou. Though advanced in yeais, he seems 
to possess health and spirits, and by his ludicrous observations on 
the tour iii which wc were t^gaged, kept us in a roar of laughter. 
Though some of the expletivepf language are too apt to f^li 
from his lips, wlieii he is in a good .humour, there is neither ma¬ 
lignity nor bitterness in his heart; and w e heard many anecdotes 
of his chuiitable disposition, which would have done honour to 
an ampler fortune. In a word, he is a very woitliy chai actor, 
^o%ed evtm fpr hjs oddities frjeiids, and venerated by the 

poor, to whombe is a jhi^^raflienefactor. 

In such society having passed ti very pleasant hour, we ordered 
the carnage, and oqi settling file bilt'fouud it more moderate than 
what we bad yet experienced. Ifad the house indeed been leas 
full of guests, aliuted to this place by thefurity^^tfie.ilir and 
the pleasure of fishmg, we should haV^hadll^fie ^wioelt^^nEi- 
plain of our entertainnent in any rRSfis^t; but in Ware^'where 
>the public-houses have a bustle ^ jlhroe months irt the summer, 
and nine months desertion, except on the most public roads, it 
would be absurd to expect the comfoits that such establishmeuts 
commonly afford in England. 

^'ook the road towaifis JBrecon. A naked hill on the right 
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bps the of a tmncated.cone: oq its summit is oti 

eieiit^^iica ^eiit. Tu fronts the hiib seem to<<5e4 about in 
pIeAaitig»< ^ ibsioii; but arc ciiiUva^ in some places ta the very 
tQ|^uf o^Vrs are iiaLeci«and prfcipHous. in passins^-l ag aui ad- 
nt|?ed Mr. Eteri'» jl's house, which stauds about half a nm^froin 

t iekhpwrll on the ri^t, about> l^If way up the side ot the hill, 
nil itivcs It the comipfisul of views 6f almost oiatchfess beauty. 
Indeed the wholes course ^f the Uske is psegnatit with clranns; but 
ito the vicinity of Crickbowell, they.a|^^ar more coticenfiated. 

Before‘US, the JVi,>ath now tipehedi^a green hill, from which 
die landscape IS beautiful and wen<^lmried. In this back, the tur- 
nep husbandly has long ^t^en successfully introduced. Indeed 
the Bieck^g]bk .^j^icultufal Society ij^ay ^^feckoned one of the 
oldest in thir kingdoinJ|iaving been tHiwards of half a 

century auo; and its effects ai'e sufHcieotiy visiblejr,though much 
still rcmauls to be done even in the best'^tivated spots. 

Pr<»ceed towards Brecoq,, vuitb th4 Cxvniddvv hills in view. 
Made a digression about half a tniUi fVom the road to the old 
tiisde ot Tretovct^p, which stands in a i%tired spot on the right, 
an^,liiongb of eminent beauty even in its present veiy dilapidated 
state, fiequently visited as more obtrusive bul less inte¬ 

resting iP|eets. The ivy clasps its rifled tower$, of w Inch only one 
reinuuis m tolerable'pieservatioii; and i>^wheuce the croaking 
rnvtiK perched on its highest pinnacle, seemed to wain us oi the 
daugt 1 of a ncai appiojch., In4bearea, which is of considerable 
cAtciii, I foiiiid the deadly mgbhdluadei the honndstoi^e, henbane, 
luulleiii, soiu'e species of polygonum, fever-feW, inaideii-haiF, and 
pellitui v' of the wall. A farm-house and i|s appendages are 
formed out of some of the mouldepng walls on the east; but the 
modern buildings sttin quite lost in the superior extent of this 
'dbrtress, thongli it is by no means SO large as man} in ^Valcs. 

Ascend the Bwlch hills, on the biow of which stands a public- 
house of the same name; aiid^prossing the ascent, catch a view 
«if Llangors pool, a fine sheet bY water, bendii^ in a semiciiciilai 
dbection along the base of opie o/phe lijlls on the right, and ex¬ 
tending about three miles in in a rich expanded vale. It 
twbounds in pike, perch, and trout. The ^untr^-pcople have a 
iradk^^ll^ a laige rity was swallowed up here by an cartli- 
li^er ^old, that before the Normans ravaged 
ihis'ci^jdy ^|||^p3dto|m(ter of the pool assumed alternately a 
iniraci luS red iplour. » 

On th^le?!; " Bnokftmd Wls, overtopped by the hipest point 
^of the BeaconA-iieaf B^ecoi9»pi‘esent tlieir green undftltithig fionts; 
wh^sevuf^ handsome seats enliven theTore-ground, particularly 
Bbckland house, an elegant ijlbric, delightfully placed on a knoU, 
no (he left of the E.ske, ^lueamaur-oo the otlicr side of that river. 
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aliid Tall^I^tin, adjoining Llangorscpool, which seems to htdo^ 
to it. m 

13aited o«r horses and refreshed ourselves at tn^lie^w inn, of the 
‘village of JlVldi. It is a coinfortalde lioiisc, and tlic {leople are 
extfeinfj^jowigiiig, and deserving ufcncouragtmecit. J therefore 
rt'coniineiid every traveller to taste the ale, hacc^, ,aiid bread 
which are s<>ld here: they arc the best of thfe kind 1 ever met 
with in any country. Here ^vc observed' an instaiice'of Welsh 
economy: the spout of the pump was broke off or' lost; but a 
piece of *an old hat bent into form, supplied its jiiiico! 

In this part of Brccknockshii e, \vc were told that a couple of 
fowls at the present season v\erc woitli 2s; but as a proof of 
the prevailing use of tea, a pound of butter fetched thirtccii-pcnce. 
Trout sells at six-pence a pound; beef and mutton at eight-pence, 
and veal from five-pence to si\-pcnce. ruble land may be worth 
on an average about 20s.anacre. I^irgc farmsareratlieriineommon. 
The usual run is from %0\. to 501, and from that to 1001. a j’ear. 
Hence, though few are rich, mady Xeep iliemsclves independent, 
and the poors* rates are proportionably low. 'I’he Brecknock 
little fanner works hard, but he works for himself, and is satisfied 
with what lie cun command. All stem eiTiplo)(d: but there is 
little stimulus to great exertion f>f body oi of mind; for w'hcre 
luxuiies flie nnknown, and capitals small, and wants elnily sup¬ 
plied, severe labour or diligent- npplicatiuir are seldom found. 
I’he women, however, have every appearance of being itulus- 
tiious; they knit while thev are walking, and spin while ihev are 
niiisiiig. Since wc left riloucesfcer, vte have seen it \v handsome 
faces' ihf ft males cat ly bt come liaggai d; and lliougli gencially 
well foimcd, they aic seldom sliiking. Their tvrs are their best 
feature.s. ^^c obstivi'd several niotbcrs with children in their 
aims, who would have passed for gr.md-dams in England, 
d oling "iris fitqm nth lide astride, aiul passt d us without any 
tlmfusion; a proof that the practice is not micommun. IJeic 
we noticed three yoke of o\< n, and *a hoi sc foi lhi.ir leader, 
drawing a swing plough over light wheat fallows; and in 
another place, three horses at Icngtii weie eiiiplo^t'd in the same 
sei vice. 

As wc advance, the Beacon hills open in vinious fanta.stic 
shapes, and exhibit several sinuosities and bcuuttfol basons in 
fhcir sides, while thi-ir apex is tiuncated ansLitbrupt. Bajss Llan- 
saiifiaed, whose elmrcli has a-xiiigular kmd of a cupula tower. 
Trom this spot, file Uske appears in all its beauty ; and Bucklund 
house, the scat of Mr. (iw^nne, presents, with its accompaiii- 
inents, one of tiie most chaimiiig residences that fancy could 
conceive. 

'Hie Uske now attended us the greatest part of the way to 

TOUtt IN Wi\LL.S.] V . “ - * 
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Brecon. Wlien swelled by torrents from the hills, of which 
there are suffici^t evidences in the dry pebbls channels at this 
season, it must oe a noble stream. Its bank^, however, possess 
none of the bold ieatiires of the Wye, but it is much mmre rapid, 
and therefore incapable of navigation. 'J'o siip[)lyL^is defect, 
the Brecon canal accompanies its progress; and in oii^ place 
crosses its bed on a series of brick arches. 

I'lie road from Crickhowell to Brecon, in gcneral'doos credit 
to its managei'S ; but at the distance of little moie than a mile 
from the latter, it approaches so near the canal as to bC actually 
dangerous, for want of a fence. Sin ely this should be remedied. 

Brecon, the country town, makes no great show at any dis^ 
tance; but from the inequality of the ground on which it is built, 
and the mixture it exhibits of modem buildings, dismantled 
toweis, and other ruins, its internal is sulBciently striking. It 
wasfoimcrly nell walled, and had four gates, ^tpiesent, it 
consists of thece puncipal streets; but they are in most places 
too narrow, and except at our entrance^ We saw few houses that 
might be called handsome. Its two md churches, and its dif¬ 
ferent; bridges, give it some dcgiec of distinction. It also boasts 
of the ruins of a castle, from which the whole town may be ad¬ 
vantageously viewed. Of this but some detached I'laginciits le- 
main, and among these, various ugly cottages aic cic^'tid. A 
tennis-court, however, is formed in one of its angles; and an 
, undershot water-mill, probably an oi igin.il appendage, adjoins the 
site. ^Vitllil 1 this foitiess, Studbid, duke of Buckingham, and 
JVIorton, bishop of Kly, concerted the union of the tuo houses! 
of York and Lancaster, in consequence of which Henry \ II. 
was elevated to tli«* ihione of England. A new nnliUu^ depot, 
capable of containing l(i,000 stand of arms, is established here. 

On the banks of tlie I ske, amidst the sob mn gloom of het s, 
may be traced tlie vcneiublc and extcu'-ive mins ot a Boiif dictiiic 
priorv, fonnd< d in the leign of Henry I,; and on the cast of the 
town Stands the college, unce a Hoiiiinicun piioiy, now’ a colle¬ 
giate church, with a dean and other dignitaries. Of this establish¬ 
ment the unfortunate Dr. Dodd Was a prebend; and lie has le- 
corded his connection with the place by some beautiful lines, 
entitled ** Pious Menioiy,” descriptive of the custom of tli eking 
the recent grqvcs with flowers, which prevails in this vicinity, 
though not g^erally, as has been insinuated, throughout the 
principality. 

At Brecon, the Komails undoubtedly had a station, as appears 
from various coins and inscriptions which have been occasionally 
found here. 

.. The Oolden Lion at this, place is negligently, not to say un¬ 
civilly conducted. None of the family made (heir appearance, 
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and the waiter was such a mixtyre of bustle, forgetfulness, and 
stupidit)', that it was impossible to know what |i0 make of him. 
On my hinting the oddity of his manner to the diamber-maid, 
and asking in he was not in love, “ Lord, sir/^ said she,'' that 
he js a married man> and has children.'* ** 1 beg 
his and your pardon> ** replied I, you have given me a sufli- 
cient rcason^for his not behig in love: married people are seldom 
troubled with that passion." ** No, to be sure, " was her ap- 
j'wer." 


from BRECON TO LLANDOVERY. 


JnJ}/ 12. TTiIE morning being fine, we early quitted the 
arms of Morpheus, and were ready to start soon- alter six 
o’clock. It was our wish to have proccede<i by Bualtand ltha\- 
udar lo the llafod Arms, at the Devil’s bridge, and then direct to 
Abeiystwith; but after collecting and comparing the information 
of scveial persons acquainted with that route, we ga\e up the 
])lan as impracticable, on ac<'ouiit of the badness of the roads. 
'J’o what cause this neglect to provide for the public, and indeed 
individual convenience, is to be ascribed, we are unable to deter- 
mine; but surely it is impolitic to throw dilhcultiek in the way 
of those U ho come to spend their money in the country, and who 
ask MO favours, but good words and civil trcatiiieiit. The landlord 
at Brecon declared, that if we attempted to procci'd by Bualt, 
itur caiiiage would inevitably be broken to pieces, and tliat four 
hoises were necessaiv to diaw any carriage. As this is the direct 
road fioiii ni.iiiy pait^of England to Abeiystwitli, xv|]icli is yearly 
rising into lashionuble notice, it is not piobable that any difficulty 
will lung exist to diive travelleis round by Llaiidoveiv and Liam- 
peter, wbiih was the route wo w'ore obliged to lal.e , .i ciicum- 
staiie(’ which in the cud we did not rcgiel, a^ expeditifiii was less 
an object, than to see as much of the countiy as po:>sil)lc. 

We h'ttBiocon, by crossing the stalely biidge over the Uske on 
its southern side; and a little way faitln i passed the Ariow, at 
this season a very sraiitv stream. T’lic Beacon hills, reckoned 
the highest in South Whiles, which had caught our attention yes- 
terd.iy long before wc re;gdiqd BiVcoii, now si'eined to accom¬ 
pany our progress. Ibdeed w^dmd in vaiious instances before 
iiotici'd this deception; for the roads in ^^ales, geneiully winding 
round the bases of the liills, and follow ing the course of the yales, 
mountains of any magnitude are thrown into such different per¬ 
spectives as we udvante, that tliey apparently cljaiigu tlicir posi¬ 
tion. * 
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Between Llanspyndad «tid Peiipont, tlic scenery Fs truly eiv 
chantin^. 'rh^Uske, frequently visible from the road, flows of» 
tlie right, amidst oak^ of the isost vivid green, uhich feather 
down the hills from the bottom to tlie very snmint. All tlie 
rudem'ss of iiatiiie, and the aspeiities of surface, aiwsqnceafe^l:; 
while for the space of about a mile, every combination of wood, 
water, and figiiic of ground, as vhwed from the roajl, unites to 
cojistitutc the highest peifcction of landscape. In majesty and 
subliiinty, the banks of the Wje iiiflmtely surpass this; but lu 
point of beaut), we had seen nothing comparable to this scene; 
which was faithcr enlivLiied by the melody of biids, that seemed 
enamoured of the spot. 

At Peiipont is a good house, belonging to the family of Wil¬ 
liams ; but it is less happilv placed than it, might have betn, 
wlieie there die so many iinitiiig situations. On taking a ictio- 
speclive view from this point, the vale throujrh which the Uskc 
winds, presents a long and beautiful vista; but in this light, the 
morning sun reiuidcd objicts indistiiut. 

After passing Pmpont, the countiy assumed a mwe steril 
aspect, and the soil evidently changed for the worse. ^ Oats and 
barley now m some measure supplanted w heat and b« .ms, or 
weie intermixed with them; and the hills had nothing atliactive 
in their foini or appearance, except that they gtneiall) allowed 
cultivation, which, though it iixrreased tlieir value, diniiiiishcd 
their pictUKsqne cflFect. 

Bicakiast( cl at Tiecastle, about eleven milev from Bircknock. 
It was once a place of some consequence, but is now dwnulled 
to a miseiablo village. It is suirounded by wild nuumtams, but 
standing on the L'^ke, receives some advantages liom that c iicum- 
stance. lleie stood a castle, the site of which is now cuviicd 
with turf, and cattle weic graAiig upon it m social jieaii'. 'i'he 
Welsh language is iinncisall) spoken by the luhabitunt'N; and wc 
were told that iH>t above one in a hunched undc‘istands Knglish. 

We tound the imi veiy comfortable, and it was iiudcugoing 
some rcpaiis and impiovi mciits, which will leiidei it still inoic* 
coinnioclioUs. I walked into the kite hen, which was well stocked 
with bacon and hung b< c t, >(>t we toiiud it diflicult to piocuic a 
few eggs. They me piohably considered as superfluities at the 
bn aktast table, m this p.ii t ot the countiy. 

Walked lound the village, and descended by a lane liiu'd by 
some wietebed cotlag^^^to the Uskc, wImcIi hod accompanied ns 
so long. Here wc wituessud a Welsh wa&hiug by the side of 
the stieum. 

A kettle plaeed on two stones was kept boiling by a fiic 
sticks, and one vvuinaii wa<> attending to this^paitiiieiit. Aii(»- 
tbtr was sljniping with Itei naked feet in almge tub, tilled with 
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dollies; and a third was beating the Hnen oo a woddeti bo natv 
with a beetle, and occasionally rinsing it in the running atream^. 
As we approached, they were singing ve^ iBerrti}% btit th^,^ 
ceased on seeing us; and when they perceived that one of die 
jpaity wasmking them off, 'or in other'wonb makii^ a sketch 
the 5c,tilie, it was with some difficult we could gel them to resume 
their dc( lyiations. The only dress they wore, was a striped dan- ‘ 
nel petticoat, a shift, and a black beaver hat. This mode of 
washing in the rivers, hich is prevalent in Wales, must tend very 
much to domestic comfort; for nothing is more unpleasant in 
families of moderate fortune tlian the fieqiient return of washing 
week, when mistress thinks hcrsi'lf privileged to be out of hu¬ 
mour, if the weather is not favourable, aikl master must put up 
with any thing he can tind, because the washing is about.*’ ' 

In our way between Brecon and Trecastle, we “tliet many of 
the country people going to market at the former place. • One 
person (icrhaps was driving a small Hock of Welsh sheep, another 
a herd of pig-., which are a neat but small breed, generally brindied. 
and spotted with black, with moderately pendulous ears. No¬ 
thing can be more agieeable than the bacon of this country^ it 
has seldom more fat on it than is common on mutton, and its 
flavour is delicious. We noticed likewise several persons, carry¬ 
ing each a calf before him on a small horse; while others had a 
few lat siieep, or a calf or two, placed on a sledge of singulai^ 
coiistnictioi). Tlie shafts' resemble those of a cart, but their ex¬ 
tremities trail on the ground, and from tliem a few upright poles 
proceed, bound a-top b> a cross bar, which keeps the live "or 
dead stook from being thrown out into the road, or, as some 
v\ouIcl sa\, from being spilt. These machines are very Vhcap, 
and ma) be diawii wliercvcr a horse ran go. 

Tlie cf)mil» y \>aggons in Moninoutlishire and Brecknockshire 
aie iniiroimly long and narrow, and aie not ill adapted to the na¬ 
ture of the roads. The\ have an inelegant appealance; and some 
of them aie open on the sides of the bid, or rather sparred. 
These last are extreine.ly light, and will calculated for carrying 
hay or corn. Panniers also aic lu common use. The horses 
are small and ver} sure-footed, and genciallv not ill made. Drove§ 
of black c.itlle and horses began now to iiicct us in their way to' 
I'mgland. It seems to be a proiitahic speculation to deal io^ 
these animals. The poor Wcisli fai iiier depends more on his 
hvi’ stock to pay his rent, than on the j>ioduce of the earth, which 
stldoni luriiisliLS more than u subsistence for himself and his fa- 
Hilly. 

J.caving Trecastle, we at the same time desert the vale of the 
I 'ski', and soon after pass the village of Lhvycl, iu the church-yard 
• of w liich are a iri (atmnuber of small plankstoues, placcdat tfie head 
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^ ndl foot W tllB gloves, utiinscribed and in hitc-\'i ashed. This laf 
A singular, hut B decent custom, and as strongly evinces die affee* 

^ tion of the)iph^Tor their deceased relations, as the most splendid 

ntonume^ )^odd do* ( 

* iUi iu>'|retit distance beyond^ we entered a chamnng wood^ 
ifingle, of considerable depth, with a biawhng brook \)ii our 
which Avorks its way over a nigged bed of rqcks; Awhile the 
i^koad is carried along the side of the slope, in some pliac es very 
precipitous, and covered with oaks of great beauty. Here, in 
1 driving doAAn a steep oi^the Cwmdwr hills Avith too miicli rapi-' 
»dity, the foresprings of the carnage partially gave way; and as 
die day was fine, we determined to send it on by the servant to> 
Uandovery, and Avalk the distance of j|bout seven miles at our 
ledure* Being provided with fishing tackle, w e amused ouisclvtsr 
With fishing^iii the Gwyddrch, which devolving from the lulls, 
anef receiving several tiibiitary brooks, Avoiks its noisy way by the 
side of the roadj till it falls into tlie Toaa ey, a little below Llando*' 
tciy. Caught some salmon pinks, AVith Avbich and tiout the 
torrent abounds. On the rocks tlnoiigh Aiyhich the load is cut, 
found sevcial curious pi ints, the natives of Aljuiie traiks. 

Enter Caermarthenshne about the fifth iniU-stone fiom Llnn- 
dovciy , and finding one oi two who could speak English, among 
agioupc of peasapts^who were taking dicir frugal diiiiici of oat¬ 
cakes and cheese. We euteied into conversition willi them , and 
foi a taste of then cakes, Avhitli they vtr> politely olloed us, we 
gave them a tiifie to purchase dunk, aaIucIi it as as evident they did 
not expect. 7'he Welsh, is aac found on Aaiioiis oec isions, es¬ 
pecially among the lower classes, stem ashamed ot lining it siis- 
pbeted that they set then attentions to s tie. 'lliey acci pt AMth 
an amiable relm tance, what is ofieit d with tk Ik u v and gi neio- 
sity; and this tiait in their chaiaeter is so dt lightfttl, tint wt 
blushed for the selfishness ot our own coiui^i vimii, when con- 
’iiastcd AMth the manners of the peasantiy oi the piinr ip ilitv In 
wishing to be civil, tin Welsh aie perhaps too iiiqiiisitnc, but 
it they soipetimes ask too many questions, they are iicvn tiu d- of 
giving adsv^ers, when you appear to inteiest youi^cIf about their 
welfare, or evniLe a parlialitv foi then coiintiy They aie fond 
of being noticed by peisoiis who appear their siqieiuns, and 
would, I am convinced, do mote foi a kind word, than Avuuld be 
done in some coimtiios foi money. Of their inquisitive disposi¬ 
tion, and the little lutercnnrse they hive in tins quartei with 
atiangers, we had m this walk a conviiu mg proof '^I^e only lady 
m our paity had gone on a little bcfoie u<>, and in short,was not in 
siglit of hei friends, when she was accosted in 1 iighsh by a \V elsh- 
inan, w ho seamed Reclining into the a ale of y eat s, who liav iiig eyed 
her and sq>]^arance widi aj^fnrent astonishment, asked what • 
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orougHt her there, what she vjras doing, if she had any body 

longiiig to her, if she was married, or single^'where shecsS^ 
from, and whither she was going? NotinUie least gLarnied, 
answered Ii^m without reserve, and put aome ques|it>ns to him, lit* 
, jrctiirn; but'piii coiniug up put an end to thf^Weishman^ couvexv 
‘"f^tioii, ^s he seemed to fear he had been tofo free in talking to a 
persoiiiwho he found had a carriage gone forward, and three gen* 
tienieu to )»-otect her, , 

The narrow vale of the Owyddreh continues, though with di- 
niinislied beauty, and several transverse breaks successively open 
in the bounding hills, the channel of wmt^ torrents, and at pre¬ 
sent of babbling brooks, till we come within a mile of Llando¬ 
very ; when a noble plain discloses itself to t6e view, stretcliii^ ta^ 
the right and the left farther than the e}e can reach, througjbi 
which the pastoral Towey winds its way, and gives'uamu to tiba 
vale. 

During this long walk 1 botanized not without success^ hut 
lamented that 1 had foigot to bring a box with me, to secure 
such plants as 1 might judge w’orthy of boing examined at leisiq-e^ 
or even of being tfansplanted into Kiigland. The whole w ay, die 
road undulating with the hills, which sometimes advanced and 
sojuetiines retired, only shewed itself in short reaches, which iu-^ 
vited our advance by niiceitainty, and frequently rewinded it by 
unexpected turns and objects, 

ilay-making had not yet commenced in this district. Oats 
and barley, the chief crops, looked w ell; Ijme coiitiiiiied to be the 
common manure; and the houses still white-washed; an opeiatioJi 
which seems to be repeated annually, though tlie natives are by 
no means i einarkable for cleanliness, The roofs of the buildings,' 
particiil.illy cottage^ we observed to be'tiiuch flatter here than 
ill Liigland, and in general much nioie pitiircsqiiei. There is 
someth mg very tasteful in a flattish projecting loof, in whi^ 
respects we might imitate the Welsh to advantage. Nor would 
white-washing both internally and externally, be less conducive to 
health than it is to the bpauty of the landscape. But on this 
siibjecf I have already touclied, in dcfiiuice of the dbginas of 
painters, who must allow' me to claim the liberty t give. 

Reaciiod Llandoveiy about four o’clock, and weie pleased to 
hear that the carriage had received much loss damage than W'O . 
had apprehended. Though we had only travelled tvvci^Y mites« 
this day, it w'as agreed that w'c should lodge licri', send mt^r- 
vant forward witli our horses to Llampetor, and take post-horleii^ 
in the morning to that place,'in order that we inightAbe abWtd ’ 
reach Aherystw'itli, a stage of twenty-five mil^lartlmr, wim our , 
own. . ’ ' ^ 

IJandovcry, which stands on Jhe Braij, near tho’head of the 
pppei vale of Towey, is an iusiguificent place, and^very irregu- 
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l&rly buiftj but^ihe utumon, beli^ encotnpassed by streams 
ail 641 into t$i9 fiv^r Towcy; about a mile below^ is as 
dciigbtfu) a# the heart could wish. For Ashing, nothing can be 
Btpre eh^mu f and wc eat some 'fine specimens of ^he pioduce 
of 4|s atrtem^. both st dinner and supper. On au eininenq^ 
belvreen the Bran and Fiveny, are the remains of a small castle,' 
B^ich before the invention of ai Ullery must have been of some 
.lllrength. The ruin^ of the hoop arc still vciy massy, and are 
like)} to stand for sokie centuries more, if left solely to the hand 
of tin e. It seems the Homans had a station near this place. 

There is only one mu at Uandovei}, but that inn is excellently 
conducted by Mr. Fdwardt { and ibis to be lamented, that the 
yoad from hence to Uampeter is so indifferent, tha|; few have the 
irsoltttioii to take this agi(cable loute to Aber^sivvitfa. Between 
Brecon and LIando^ cry, tbe roaeio <n c equal to any in the king¬ 
dom; aiid we were informed tliat the gcntlcmemvi the neigh¬ 
bourhood, w'ere so far awakened to a sense of their inletest and 
their duty, diat they had iudir ted that to Uampeter. ^ 

After diDoer, while my were employed in fishing, I took 

a walk to Abcrciychifn chuich, which stands on a hill about a 
mile off. Ill the cemotry X found \anous ii^criptions, some in 
Tnglish, some in Wclslh Ay a iqfiecimen, i subjoin one iu each 
language. 


ON TWO CHILDIIEN OF CVAW ^ONES, 

O am Galoii i Glodfoi'r 
Ac am G i) in 1 U{urd<j[liau 
Ac ate G.Joii j folianiio ' 

Yr JcbU fuion rhydrniiu 
fe rhycklaodcT I’ti 11 fiawd oi c}St j id 
Au cntiaii t\cli<iu r)r ui He 
Ctiiuuip Plant perifiitluanC 
^ iVlcwii Gugoni nil yii j ne, 

ON A HARPER, 

Whose inscription states that h( had the honour of being em¬ 
ployed by her present Majesty C4uccn Charlotte, and tliat ho 
died io'^iysy, aged 7B. 

laicv\(llin\ Fi lends, I am gone 
To liti itdimlly, 

%[ liuve paid tiif* debt that you do otic, 

' And alt will tullow mo * 

r^r ^iicn the jiay of iuduncnt comr<;, 

1 iic rigbt^us bhd^ dieir face ; 

* I hope alFnlfticAw will ptovide, 

, For *us a heavenly iftce .--—a ve\. 

- 

, Tn regard t- to ^ the Welsh cp^ph I do not pretend to judge; 
but 1 tliiiik it will be allowed, that the one in Fnglish is 
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in point of ^^4nee, to wbat^0}tr«t(Nfl4lutl^ l^i^Uy prodnoi^ 
for the edificat^ of the ignoranti 'BOd thd ssmsement of 
teamed; / > ‘ " v 

Divine service, is peifbVnied at tliis‘^^ur<j|li> and indeed in' 
iDoatplacesia Qaermarthenahi^^jllteVl^tel^lA'Welsb and £ng- 
fish. It h to be regretted, howeyei^ that JohU^di^^pold not ^ 
more commonly jised; for notv^distand^g t1h» merit of thp Welsh 
bards, and the attachment of the nauves to tl^gtiir ougiiial tongne, 
its prevalence mast over be a bar to*the general in^rovement of 
the country, and to* the interest “of indjiddtaals. They who can 
talk only a local and almost obsolete diaW^ust Of necessity be 
confined to the spot where they vrereJbomj^hi^hi consequence^ 
contract notion as coitfined as their situationV limy ate pte-- 
eluded from lainichlOg^nto^e world, and ftom inofprQvh]^ their, 
circumstances; for even in the humble situation of a Wvhbt, fbw • 
will be inclined to employ them, if they are unable to'^itpeak the 
language of the countiy wheie they reside, fn short, I am con^ 
vinced that till the lnsfi,«the Welsh, and tlie Scotch Highlanders 
lose their original tongues^ which are all dialects of the Celtic, 
they must remain far ^bind the lest of their fellow subjects, in 
ail the aits that embellish life, and render it delightful. At tbik 
time, there is scarcely a boo4c "of any real value written or printed 
in either of the Celtic dialects;: and what must be the situation 
that people in regard to mOnm improvements,"*vfho are cut on 
from every source of rational informatiem, and have their know«> 

* ledge conni^l^’^a few old ballads of their bards, and to uncertain 
records reiaiive to their sanguinaiy efaieftams, whose memory had 
better be lost? 

At Llandovery we noticed §nme farther instances of Welsh 
economy, and we nu^ht add filibmes^. Over the window of 
my bed-chamber, some domestic pigeons had a place to loost in: 
their dung fell on the fiame, and hud attracted so little regard, 
that it waaiikelj in time to obscure the light. Yet this bouse 
Was on the whole a very good one; and had the cause of our dis¬ 
gust been pointed out (which we wcie unwillmg to do, lest we 
should wound feelings disposed to oblige), there can be uq doubt 
that the offensive sight would have been icmoved, and dot been 
suffered again to accumulate. 

I know not if 1 shouldifotice an incident here, which the fas- 
fidiotis will call indelicate. There is a bank at Llandoviny, and 
a Welsh cow appeals well engraven on one comer of the"paper, 
perhaps the arms of the tovi ii, pr the cre&t of the proprietor. A 
wag, and we suspect a woithlessoQ^, secfng the poor cow wilitaiy, 
had introduced a bull making tove to her on one notes, 

v\ Inch a^identally fell intooui hands^ Brecon; mid 3wlli we were 
changing it here, to pay the bill ion,’ the^lud^us circum« ' 
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stance discovered, tlnd we blnslied as we offered it In pa^- 
&ieQl^'%it Conscious that we wq-c innocent ot tiie addition, the 
matu^rmsfftd overoit^ourpart, and»v\as not remarked on the pait 
ol^ the latldpbid. Had « woman bCi^tl concerned,,so aceinate was 
,tllh ^d^ineatioii, it would have faeenr imposirib^ to ha^e pdrth^ 
note into bibr hands. 

' TBOM liI,AM>OVBET tO ABET^YS 1W1 flf. 

Jufi/ K3., W^JTH fom post-horses to our carnage, we 
stilted‘this morniug a )jb:lc before siv o’clock, and in somewhat 
lesb than four hours (and it washdid wOrk ior tlie pooi beasts,) 
we reached Llahapeter to bieaklast, a distance- of on1\ twenty 
tollies^ The moriung was juvercast, end Diii*»t£> fidalcd on the tops 
of thellilw. tWe enjo^ed^ liowc\er, a dehglitful sicw of the vale 
ofTowy, as we ascend^ the hrst hiU fiom Uafidovcrv, in whuh 
Glaiibran park and house, and Abeici^chan church, toim* d dis¬ 
tinguished objects. The hill opposite to ns is called tin 1 orest, 
as we were told, and probably it might hn\e lieen •to at some re¬ 
mote period, but now scaicciy a busli diverbdie<< the stcnlit) of 
its surface. 


Observed aome flax gt owing pu the cultuntcd side of the hill 
aswc began gscaiid, and tolerably flue bailey and oats, but 
V€ ly little sffKeat is jproduced heriSr.^ In this district, lime is i om- 
moUly spread on natnial grass, as a nignuie The Welsh siciu 
to know the use and value of hme much better than tl u Kiiglish. 

In this whole stage, a succession oi ban in hills are the pro¬ 
minent feature ill the laodsc&pe, withrsonfe spots or pitches forced 
into cultivation, which<«^ield a ^aiity <i<>pof oats ind barley. 
Potatoes are pietty abtbidautnear the ‘>cattered and mise¬ 

rable cottages that aio seen flrom the road, but few other culinary 
vegetables arc to be found. 

Tlie gieatcst pait of the hills iii this nioi mug's dri\e, bid dc- 
flCnce to agncultuic, being covered with rocks and loose stones. 
They are lBtcresting,^owevcr, to tlu sportsman, as they aie 
I plentifl^iy stocked viitii groiise^black-game, and wheat-cars. 
Tlie rO|[&, and indeed the spil likewise, have a slaty apptnrancc, 
and m^tme plaoij^ila observed a slate miairy, which appeared to 
be woriied with great laie. lioid Cawdorisaprmcipalpro- 
prietQF^ip^is track. 

In kn i|[^niiig of Some extent jbmtwcen the different ranges of 
hills, we cBughliyfavoii^bkvieyilSlipf the village of Oynyil Gaio, 
and its plialti^que churctf on*^e rq^ht, while lower down the 
vale was the eleganCaeat of Mr'. W illiams, the repre¬ 
sentative 1^'^county. • 

'' • Pass the jOothi, a smalllmt rapid stream, and crossing another 
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cftiinence^ for^ theTurrock^ ,k river 6f #6|iie kQik>rtanc4i, eveft 
at this sea^n. Turfb g6jD||pilly biniit liere^ aild Ha * $00^11 iin 
some places is powerfully ^preb»iva to strainers of delicate 
nerves. We met several carts and slecl^s laden \utli diis kiiid^ 
^ftosi for the wintei’s aipply. 

** The oitly house of refreshment in this almost de$o^te routCj 
which is raid down in no book of/roads we have seen, is the New 
Inn, about ei§:bt miles from Uampcter. The; houses of tlic na¬ 
tives are wretched beyond description. 'ITbiey ha^e singular 
cljiniiie}s or rather openings in the roof, enhstructed of a kind of 
ci ate work covered witii straw, and hottnd-round with twisted* 
ropes of die same material. Tli^y are universally thatched, and 
tile walls are frequently of mud. In fact, poverty and sterility 
evciy whvie presented tlicir most forbidding aspects; a^ it W'aa 
with plea^uie, that, on gaining die summit of the laaillpcter 
monntuin, >ve looked dow ii on the fertile vale of the Tivy, which, 
lay like a map before us. About half a mite from Lhinipetcr, 
we crossed the 'F’ivy by an old and ill constructed stone bridge, 
of tM'o arches. The I'ivy b a fine river, and produces abundance' 
of fish, particularly exceljent trout. It forms the boundary be¬ 
tween Cacrmaithm and Cardigan-sliius. Here w'C observed* 
sevciul coracles, of the same construction as on the ^^\c. 

On one of the hills in this stage, it should be remarked, we 
w'cie entertained by the sight of a man standing on a ridge of 
rocks, and calling his cov\s together to be milked. He had a 
jioculiar note; and it seems the poor animals obey it, when uti^ 
tered by a know ii voice. 

The fences in this inmmtninoiis track, where cultivation is at 
all attempted, :ue compo. (d of turfs, iuturmixed with laige lui- 
sliupui stones. Quickset., eldet, hazel, birch, and fuizehave 
been all tiicd, but with \eiy little success. The soil is too poor, 
and the aspect too e%poi,ed, for trees oi sluubs of any kind to 
thiivc. 

Bieakfast at the Black I Jon in Linmpeter, a decent huusej 
whcie a charv or two is now kept, and )svhci'c endeavours are 
made to accommodate the public*—may success attend them! 
The tow'ii is small, and contains a miatuie of slated and thatched 
liouses, though it ii> probable the former w'ould be cheapest^ A 
laige old seat beloiiging to the Uoyds, is the only ornament of 
the place,and this seems hastening to decay. Except indeed for 
about a mile on each side of the towp, whi^e agen’aj soil invites 
lultivation, bleak and barren ntountains surround H, and reudef 
the conUast more striking. Yetio this a^uestered place, we* 
found several gentlemen from England on fishiiig sebetses, who 
:i])pc.jr pleased to saunter life away on tbo banks-bf the Tivy, , 
dajing the day, and with potatlons^^ Welsh ale,.to^ liill their ’ 
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senKeA i||to olnUviQn for t^e night. But, de ^stibus non dispu* 
tand0^ ** ns the man said when lys, kissed hia cow.*' 

*. Proo^ding on our journejr, w^ gained the next hill, from 
^whence Ae vale of the Tivy displays itself to the greatestadvan- 
jtage. It is fiill of enclosures, hedge-fo^s, com and grass ^ds^ 
Upundedby a vaiious outline of naked bilk, which strikingly con* 
trust with the fertility helow. Heath, fern, and ttirf or peat, with 
patches of cultivation on the slopes and in the hollows of the hills, 
which last are dotted with sheefi and cattle, continue pH we pass 
the fourth mile-stone, when a glorious view of the rich triangular 
vale of Ayron bursts at oilce on the sight, the heights round 
which are feathered down with extensive woods^ chiefly oak, from 
more than half w ay up to the level of the plain. This agreeable 
feature was wanting to complete the beauly of the vales of To^vy 
and Tivy; for to give fertility and cultivation their full effect, 
eveiy appearance of their opposites must be excluded fiom the 
scene; at least, they should not fall under ^e^e at the same 
instant. 

'Take the road w'liich leads to Aberayron, distant thirteen miles 
from Llampeter. To adopt this route, though five milts faither 
round than thiough the village of Llanlir, we W'ere induced by 
the superior beauty of the scenery, and the avoidance of a long 
and steep ascent of two miles which we saw on our right; and 
for this circuitous way we were amply lepaid by a variety of 
attractive objects, which were constantly presenting themselves. 

' leaving the open part of the vale of the Ayron, a small but 
cheerful stream, we entered a defile about half a mile wide, w hich 
taking a winding diicction, continuedT the whole of the diive to 
Abeia)ion, exhibiting a succession of beauties, lii our piogiess 
down this charming vale we passed the vil> ige of Ystrad, in the 
cemetry of whose church stands a remarkably laigeyew tiee, of 
gieat be auty and age. In this vicinity the cottages improve; and 
the misery and desolation which we had witnessed in the morning, 
are agreeably exchanged for the appeal ance of comfoit and con* 
tent. Some of the^dwellings of the peasantry wei e extremely 
picturesque, and happily situated; but we could not help ob¬ 
serving in severfil,instaiices the singular absurdity of white-w ash¬ 
ing the slates, which in themselves aie beautiful beyond what 
most countries produce. 

4hc|Ut two miles from Aberayron, the elegant modern seat of 
jCJotonm Lf^wis shews itself, standing on a fine plain, where the 
vale isj^newhat more expanded, as if to make room for the 
" emhelltenments winch are here so happily applied. It is backed 
by jf bailing wood of ^oak, and hi front has a lawn of moderate 
extent, The rOod^oii its left, by which we were passing along 
thq side m the ^teep, i» nut through a rock, with tine pendent 
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woods both above and below. Nature here has done so tnlidl 
to render the sceiier) illustrious, diet art is litde sauted; yet it 
is riot always called in where it might be of service. ^ At the bot¬ 
tom of the precipice on our light, which turns the nead giddy to 
'Wontet]iplate,_as there is no fence to goaid the passenger from 
accident, rolls the silver A>ron, which falls into the bay of Car¬ 
digan, whose expanse begins to open as w'e proceed amidst this 
aublime'scenery. \ye had indeed for some time bceii^ sensible 
of our approach to the sea by the peculiar freshness of tlie air ; 
and at last I was gratified with the sight of that world of wQiider% 
which fiom eaily habits and recollections niust ever tome be 
productive of pleasingly painful sensations. 

Being still sixteen miles from Abpr)stwith, where w'e intended 
to take a late diiiiiei, we found it neccssaiy to halt for a couple 
of bouts at the little inn of the little village of Aberayron, kept 
by a very sensible arid ci\il woman of the name of* Ftlix, who 
obligingly furnished us m writing with a few colloquial ])hrasc9 
and lot ms of salutation in Welsh. The situation ot her house is* 
delightful, and we were not sorry that ciiruinstances had arisei) 
to make us decidejn favour of this interixtmg route. Were it 
foi no other pujpuse, every traveller of ta&tc ought to pass this 
way tor the sake of Colonel Lewis's seat, to which we were told 
he had given the name of Clanchairon, instead of Uanercliairon, 
its ancient \Velsli appellation; an alteration that does not seem to 
please those who aie attached to original ortliogiaphy, and who 
fancy that their language is the most expressive of ml others. 

liere we saw the women, with long cloaks and red silk hand 
keichiefs iindcrtheii black beavCr hats, employed in making hay 
undei a bin mug sun, though diey would have been sufHciently 
warm in then .hift sleeves. But the costume here is in a great ^ 
iiicusiire independent of seasons: it seems to be neither too hot 
ill summer, noi too cold in wmter. 

About Abel ay I on, and indeed all along the coast, it is said that 
amugglmg pievails, to the injiiiy of the revenue, and the destruction' 
of health and morals. Over several doors, in the course of this 
day’s ride, w'e abserved the initials of the inbabiter’s name, .with 
the addition of shop-keeper, in characters more rude and tm-i* 
couth even than the EgmtiaUf which deroratSf or deform the' 
signs of the citizens of Loixiun. This, we were informed, was 
meant to indicate a dealer in piohibited commodities. It is a la* 
mtntabie ciicymstance, that the lower classes do DQt consider 
themselves as guilty of any crime when ^ley are defrauding go-, 
vernment; while immense profits, with the piobalnU^ m escapil^y 
detection, tempt luinibeis to engage in this illicit; tramc., * - ' i 

We bad fiequeiitly been lemarkiiig, tliat hitherto we had not^ 
seen a begg >r in Wales. £vett voluntiiry bounty had beOo re« | 
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ccivcil with apparent puiii, though with gratitude. Here, hoW'< 
ever, we ^aw a man, almost blind and double with age, who 
seemed manner, to implore our charity; a4ul if ever misery 
had *3 claim to relief, his ap{)eHrance gave a sanction to this pain¬ 
ful privilege. Hr- did not supplicate in vain; but it 'i\as done 
V without iinporiuuity oi (*\ cn articulating a word; and had ue been 
. unfeeling enough to deny the humble boon wliicli he probably 
eXpectcrl, I have no doubt he would have moved on as quickly as 
age and inlirniity would allow, without deigning a second time to 
; put hiinsr-lf in a begging attitude. I admire this iiidepdndent 
spirit ill the Welsh: 1 have witnessed the same among the Scotch; 
^bul in hhigland it is,almost extinct, and never can be revived, 
while leaulized beggary, under the name of poor- rates, remains 
the ordr'r of the day. 

. I’lie road from Aberayron tow'ards Aliprystwith, takes the di¬ 
rection of the coast, which generally forms a bold outline, with 
occasional promontories and bays. On setting out weaseended 
a long hill, in constant view of the sea, though gradually letiring 
from it by the elevation we had gained ; and over the cvpaiise on 
tlie left, which was as smooth as glass, we saw several coasting 
vessels, apparently witlioiit motion, ns there w as scarcely a breath 
of air to curl the snrfuee of tlip W'atcr. From this point too, the 
moniitains in North-Wales began to shew their^giant heads, and 
we ronld distinctly discern Cader Idris, besides the nearer Plin- 
limmon, tlic pride of Cardiganshire. 

Wc now began gradually to lelii'e from the sea, and proceeded 
over a track deslilule of trees, but piodiicing in many places c.\- 
celleiit bailey, oats, and some wheat. The soil is loamy, with a 
substratum of slate, .'ind the prevailing manure on the coast is 
sJPu-weed. i'roni the highest part of|liis road wt- had a sea scape 
^over the whole bay of Cardigan, with its bounding points ; and 
from our own obseivatious, could easily give credit to the tiadi- 
tion of the natives, who speak of a well inhabited ronntry stretch¬ 
ing fur into the Irish sea, which has long since by gradual en¬ 
croachments been sw'ept aw^ay. Of a district formerly celebi ated 
for its bundled towns, only a fqw miserable villages now remain. 
|t is probable indeed that the whole l^y of Cardigan was once a 
Epacioas plain, and that the sea advairced, till it was stepped by 
thp liiils w inch now hound the shore. 

l!)escciiding from the summit we had gained, we reached IJan- 
rhysted,' n lillt^e lying in a quiet vale, watered by a small stream, 
and sepai^ted froni the sea by an intervening hill. 4 

larger church than is iiSniaily seen in 'V^'ules, 'with a tower much 
md/e ancient the body of the building. It was indeed con- 
■ventual: for it formerly belonged to. an ancipnt monastery, of 
H’lii'dh few mcmojials ri iiiaiii. 
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\VhlIe We halted at the miserable inn of the place to water our 
hordes, the supeiior appealuiice of the church induced us Uk takti 
a walk loiiiid the ceiiietiy, in order to inakeour rcinaiks on the 
few’ toiiibi) that are erected tiierc; and it is with a ineKiuchuly 
^fpfii'ctioii on iile I noticed, that not one person who^e memory 
the} ^c■cord, had i cached the age of more than thirty-tlifce. Not- 
w itiislaii^ing all that is said of the purit} of the uir in iruuiutniiious 
countries, and of Wales in particu'ar, life is o\ideiit!y nut pro- 
l«>ngt‘fVby the climate beyond the cuniinon dale, even if it reaches 
so far; and as we had almost universally obscrvtd, people look 
old and wiinUed before their time. It mubt be allowed, how¬ 
ever, that the inscriptions on tombstones would be an uncertain 
ciitciion of longevity, without supplementary t'vidcnee, as tlio 
affection of parents, more frequently than the <luty of children, 
raises the sepulchial inoininieiit or the recording .stori*’. J3ut 
the fact is, that the Welsh, fiom the most authentic accounts, 
are mote liable to mortal diseases atancaily period of life, than 
their iieiLddiuuis the Ki^lisli; and that a low diet and a moist 
atmosphiie, ]'redispose them to pulinon.is coinjiluints and In¬ 
tel mitteiits, besoiid what is'fuiiiul iii chanipaigii and iieh coiiii- 
liies. 

I'Jie ascdit ffom Llamhysttd is long and eiicultoiis, an I wo 
w'en iieail} an hour helote wo icaclicd tberiii. ^ f pitch of the 
road, near \\ Inch, on the lett, we made a dign s.>«. lo see tn o up¬ 
right stonecallcel by the comitiy ])eoph, “ 'I i-e man and tii^ 
wife.” * 'J’lies aie betucen si\ and seven feil in h' 'glit above tli • 
surface of the gioeind, and b< tween ten and twelve feet in ciKunj.- 
ftrrnce, and standing at the distance of ihiitcen pae from 
other. Two enlii i stoiu's of infe rior dimenshms In* mar them, 
which have piobably been thrown from this p< i pi ndieiilar posi¬ 
tion. The whole gioiipeisevieleiui} Oruldiia!,- and tlionj^}' l)'i‘ 
situation is elevated, liicy stand in a little^ hollow of the hill, w Ineli 
e.\cludes evtiv view from the spot, exeeqit towards the east. 

The gii'atest pail of this duve presented nothing but barren 
bills on tbo side sciee ns and the fore-ground, with very few houses 
and little ccfltivatioii; but in the backtground of the landscape*, 
there is a iiffist gloi ious scene of a tumultuous ocean of hijis, 
among which Plinlinimon on one hand, aqd Cadcr Idris on the 
other, towered in. all their majesty. The fornur may ea.sily be 
distinguished by its long ridge, somewhat resembling the back pF 
a hofse, the latter by 'ts two conical points. Inferior bills; or 
r ithcr moimtaiiis, crowded round the feet of those migh^' govi> 
reigns, and seemed to acknowledge their supremacy. Ixfatnsk 
of the evening sun,„ which hadsunl^too low behind the billpn 
our left to have his disc any longer visible to us, sweetly illuini^d 
llie projecting masses of Pliplimnion,' which appeared at np 
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gt^t distance; while a deep«but well defined, shade was thrown 
oter Its hdllows and recesses. Except in mountainous countries^ 
this delightful mixture of ligh^^d shade can no where be wit** 
aeased. 

About the fifth miIe>sto1p.|mit AberysCwithj the landscape i> 
^ almost boundless^ and may" b^truly called sublime. Here the 
toad, after undulating up and douti, makes a determined descent, 
and brinsfs us to the vale of the Ystwith, which river we'^eioss by 
ah excellent modem bridge of one arch. Again we began to 
ascend, and winding roui^ the back of the bill which separates* 
,, the llhaidol from the Ystwitb, by a road partly cut with infinite 
labour out of the solid rock, we at length reached the turnpike, 
fiom whence there is a charming view of Aber^titwith, lying full 
before tis, at the distance of a mile, \Vith the Rhaidol flowing on 
our right. This river ne ciossed by a commodious bridge, just 
before we entered the town, and saw it winding round the bottom 
of a sloping semi-circular hill to meet the Ystwith, when both 
mix with the tide. 

'Hie approach to Aberystwith is certainly very sti iking, and 
raises expectations whic li the intei ior is not calculated to gratify. 
It stands on a convidciable elevation between two bold promon¬ 
tories; and as we advance, it is constantly disclosing some ntwr 
feature. The fi agments of the castle open on the left, w ith some 
picturesque ifioct, before we reach the bridge, and by the bend 
which the road takes here, are thrown into vaiious peispective. 

The situation of the town is not unpleasant, and the air is reck* 
onedpure. The beach is level and inviting, and fiom it th»ex* 
tijbuikies of the bay of Cardigan may be traced. 'Die houses are 
btdllof a daik slaty stone, which, though extiemely durable and 
easy to woik, gives it a gloomy appearance; and in spite of the 
partiality of the \\ elsh for white-washing, they generally neglect it 
(ere, or confine it to the roof, where' it might very well be dis*> 
pensed with. 

Wbeit 1 complained of the dusky hue of the houses to one of 
ihe ukost intelligent among the inhabitants of the place, and ex- 
, pressed my wish tn see them wbite-w'asbed, the only answer w'as, 

" La, sir, Iroutd it not be a slianie to conceal su^fi beautiful 
•tone as tbiaf'-'Habit reconciles them to what no stranger can 
vkwr witb' pleasure, and they see beauty \\here others obseive 
saving but deformity.^ 

^ccom|nodafion$ suited to moderate fortunes, may be obtain¬ 
ed wddbout diil^uity; ahd though the surrounding 

nor vtaidi di. vicini^ is not absolutely 
WioWi lrWthictions,pa^^laily insufnmer. Inwinjter, it is 
ieVer tbon^t of a^ o place^^uh^ resort; and it is probably 
|lMkfR 9 |atiitecl m tlie hatbii^IpBOa than it would otherwise br^ 
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were the direct commtkmca|ioii varipii^ parts oC 
rendered more safe and pleasant tQ tha traveller, in paitii;u1«i^ 
the road from Brecon through Bu^lt and Kluiader, Should Ingl 
immediately opened for tfie easy jg^age of caruuges. This 
v/ould not oa!yj9hort^ihc,di9tapc«w^ .sc\eral pOin^ of .ip« 
proach, but would* give str^iugcra al^ppoitunity of vasiting Ui.t« 
fod and the Devil'a Bridgei^ iu their way to tho « 

,The pifblic walks'with cbnstdvahle taste and effect, 
amidst die ^ins of t^^gtuadf; and ai^ the sea-hree/cs miiy be 

cnjo 3 'ed*lierp without iiiterrap^n, tliia.-isjiie Bivuurite loungo for 
visitors. The Castle ae is called, built b\ Cvedale 

Price, Esq. who has so freely ridiculed tlie-/h/scf taste of otluis, 
is a nio>>t striking specimen of his otfn. This, houever, is the 
pi iiicipjl edifice in the town. But while these sheets aie pre¬ 
paring for tiie press, a correspondent^ has informed me, that 
public rooms and a theatre arc erecting here; and tl^t h oin the 
influx of company diirnig the last season, Aberys'twtlh promises 
fair to be the first bathing station in South Wale^i. T'o ri ndcr 
it agreeabh, howe\ci, to persons of fortune, tlu‘ houses, in gcneial 
must be improved, tli'e streets w ideued and better paved, and 
dicir slopes and uspeiities softened, or removed. 

Put up at the Talbot, kept by Mr.‘Jones, an attentive and 
\vcll4)chaved man, who duiing the bathing season keeps aii ex¬ 
cellent ordinary, and is geuerallv able to accommodate slmiigers 
xvith private lodgings, who dislike the bustle of an inn. Tlio 
Gogcrtlian Anns is likewise a good and welUcoiidueted,4|ouse, 
and commands its share of custom. 

M'eary with the long journey we had made this day, wc 
only a general pei ambulation of the town, and being resolvedly 
spend next day hei e, \v hicb was Sunday, we early resigned our¬ 
selves into the arms of sleep. 


ABF.RYSTWITH, AND ITS ENVIRONS, WITH SKETCHES 
OF CAMBRIAN CUSTQMSj 

JuJ^ 14. Having engaged horses the evei^in^. before, 
was up early,^nd set out with another gentleman of the pai t| 
on an excursion round the environs of Aberystwith. I will not' 

• • Aberystwith, September 10, 130.5. ** The crowds of roropanv 

have flocked to this romantic shou', during this have wen grej^ 

beyond precedetit. ^ Many new houses have been buitt for theft ajccom 

dation; and a (ubscriptien has been entoediA iiUs to 

w.'ilks near the seu, which are to be r6ad> fbjt tiic msepti 

next summer. Cards and assemblies three tiares..pwco] _ 

otlier mgh^; and it is intended to boUd a 

very large scale.’^ ' " 

TOUR IK WALES.] '' ' > <9 
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Toua IN VALES. 


^[ttempt ,on this qcqaaion regularity of description; bpt notice^ 
asthc^ oc«ur to my mindi places and objects that attiacted my 
Ettentioiiy of fell under my vn w. 

Pies Gpi||^was the first^place \%e visited, it stands on the 
halves of the llh^dol, not fur from >\berystVith^ and is recoicL^ 
One of the seats of Owen OJendower. A squaie cinbatt&d 
ip\Vei still irmains very perfect, and there ai e other c onsiderablp 
s/iagtncnts of the ruins of this fortided,inM)sion, which must have 
been vuy extensive. M'e were tojd of a subteiiaipous com-( 
munication bj^weeil this place and TilailbadarnFavfj^butwio per¬ 
son could indicate its coininencement or its terminatioii. 

Llaubadaiti Fawr, about the distance of a mile fiom AberysN 
w'ith,and still the parish chuich, ia supposed to be .one of the 
most aurient see^ in Wales; forhere Patumus, in the sixth cen** 
illr\, founded a monastery and abUhopiic, smCe united to Su 
David’s. ^ : 

1 he present chuixh is largo and cructfoimj and beats many 
faces ot a high antiquity. * it is suiiounded by a consideiable 
villagej and the paiish ia of great ^xtent^ inducing Abeijstwithj 
which has only a chapel jpf case. < 

Pioin hence we made^ digressiort to Gogerthaiii one of the 
scats of Pryse Prjsc,' It U distant thice miles from 

Ab( r}stwilh, and stands in plawn between two very lofty "mpuiH 
tains,^one of which is feathered down fiom top to bottom with 
various kinds of pines andiOthei eveigreens, while the other ^ 

I Hineipallyroicrcdwith oak, A small ihei inns thiopgli tliQ 
awn oeai the house, whose banks are fiingcd with a variety of 
^be^iitiful wild flowers. 

* Having heaid much of,the beauty of I^odge paik, belonging 
to the saint gentleman, we proceeded to visit it. A Inroad w ind« 
iiig path tillough a wood iroin t^nght ol the lodd to jM 4'> 
cbynllcth, eonducts to the house, ^iVhrch stands on a bold emi¬ 
nence, and commands some of the finest viewv in the woild. It 


is astomsliing that such a delightful spot has not bs^fgi more fie- 
queptly visited by travellers, in this park uce some valuable 
mines,and m^articului one of silver, which ha^ pioducod a con-* 
sidcrable qnkiitrty of that precioi^ metid Within the last thirty 
yeara. ?!Iig ore, however,‘is noTsufficiently rich to yield any 
gieat .tuQpya tile piopiie^or, or peihaps mme, may not be 
j^l^iliully^jmKd. ^ 

C iiidUliuBptified with the views fiora this tre directed 




^iG ore, However, is not sumeientiy ricn to yieiu any 
tyjj tile piopiie^or, or peihaps th^^^iue, may not be 

fl^fied with th^ viewf fiora this pl^J* tre dire^i^d 
Kiioelviiia, bafrep ble,anid rjgHly it isnaraqlpj, 
pr^ducrsapy^itig except f^l^its, and foxes to 
^im^« Thi^extensive track of land, however, seems 
and impiov^d; trad at some distant 
vaW any in Cardiganshire. 



oy A^fitlVSTWlTIf. ^9 , 

It fs ^vl>oUj ^iii rounded < by the and the nvers Dovey sum 
JjCi ry, mth only one entranoe by il iitOue bridge. 'Hie l>dvey. 
separat Oft it frorn Noi'lli Woles. ’ ** 

^^'e now aloi^ the sands to Bortb, 'once a Roitaan station^ 
blit now a luiscri^ie fishing and .smiigl^ling cottage. This is a 
fashionahte ride mr the comppny ut ^Xbeiyttwith; and where 
the inHueiice of sea breezes is desirable^ it can no where be 'Oioie 
fulK I'njo^etfc 

Retuym^ to onr hm ^aith' gbod appetites, we found our fi'iends 
ready at the broakfasl-tabie;, and ditfrn|^ that repast we enter¬ 
tained them wilb our iiiorning^e adventure. Nothing but Welsli 
hoi’i^tiould ihive carried us so fur iii'so short u time, over sucli 
a country; and cmi wifit all ih^ confidence we repos(‘d in these 
sure-looted animals, it iVOs somctibies difficult to divest ourselves 
of fear. 

1 now prepared to attend divind ligrvice in the chapel of A her* 
ystwitli, which uas built about twenty years ago, and (tmds 
within tlie jirecintts of the old castle. It jicfs'iessps little elegance,^ 
though it is siidioiendy large and commodious. The gallery was' 
erected at tlie sole ev|ience of Mrs. Pryse> who lies buiied in the 
chunccl of Llanbadarn Fawr, with a handsome monument over 
the spot, erected by her grandson, the piesciit Pryse Piycc, Rsq. 
The inscription is said to have been written by the late Dr. Tbu- 
inas Kkig, chancellor and prebendary of Lhieoln > and it crons 
jtwtice to the character of u vlcry worthy woman, who practiced 
ewery christiap virtue. 

> I'he service was performed w'kh due solemnity; but notwhh- 
.standiiig the pCimauent population of the place is about two'* 
thousand, scarcely one person in twenty attended. In fact, MeW 
thodisiii and scctarianisill of every kind prevail at Abcr^stwitli, 
os in most other places in Walhs; and the established chuicli is iu 
a great measure deserted. 

On ruturiihig, I had the pleasure to see an old friend looking 
out at one of tlie windows of the Gogertban Armsjaud as lie hap¬ 
pened to be disengaged, 1 immediately added liin^o our pai ty 
for the day, to the great satisfaction of my Trieil^ who Were 
pleased to enjoy the company of a geutlenian who had resided for 
many years iiv Wales, and vi'ho, to a torn fof investigation, united af 
disposition to cottimutiicate any information that w'e could wish, 
in regard to the Jplace. and the general manners and cusioina of ^ 
the people. It is to mm that 1 owe yybatever interest the Remain-'' ' 
der of this dayV journal may be found fp posses*. ^ ^ 

’ In regard to the Welsh inode of courfifiiip, <• 

try, about which «o mucii has been said 
tiesqf Cardigan, Caernarvon, dnd Mcrionetn «^l^st,’'th« 
lowing h»' affirmed to be a fact. AA^fen two jduii^fi'eiioiis luiWr,. 

ji Q 
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to virit eB’^jt»th^r,4th^ ivoman soon receives hef admirer 
ill to her ctilnnbca', and ♦bey’court siltii^ or l^ing on her bed. The 
fl9tu>*al cbtisCquciice^H, tb^tho fcmali^becomes pregnant; and it 
is selfJotn^tbat a marrr^iite takes place"vvidiOiit that bcii^ the case. 
,To the boiionr^ bo^^cvel, ot the Welsh gallants, it must be con¬ 
fessed, that they vei y rarely desert the woman who has made 
them happy; nor does eittier sex feel any impropriety in the 
practice to uliich we have referred. T<q a stranger,'a Welsh fe¬ 
male would be as reserved as any Woman on earth could be: sho 
knows he is not to be trusted; and tiie mo&i arrant down*of her 
own country woulil be preferred to a J^ndon^beau. Ak wives, 
they are generally faithful,'dutiful, and affectionate. 

When It is settled that a wedding is to take phice, a few days 
previous to Its solemnisation, the parents of the parties have what 
they tail a bidding, or ibedthig^ of their friends, at their separate 
houses. If tbe^ are persons Of any respectabili^, the numbers 
that attend on this occasion is ^tonisbing. 

Where the intended bride lives, great numbers of women,' as 
v'ell as men, lUtike their appearance; the former generally corn# 
on hoisehack, and biing vaiious gifts wiUI them ;—some a cheese, 
otliei s a pot of butter, ffour, sugar, te**, ^c. The women have 
an apnitmcnt to themselves, where they are entertained with tea ; 
while the men take hearty potations of^cvvrW, smoke their pipes, 
and leave such a sum pf money ait they^chose, or can afford. At 
the bi idfgrootnS, it is diicfly men who attend, and after being eas^ 
tei tuiiied in a similar manner, they make some pecuniary presents 
and rctii e. I'vvcnty^ thirty, or forty pounds are sometimes col¬ 
lected on these occasions between the contractii^ parties, and this 
helps to establish tliem iitlife. 

On the night previous to the weddh)^, s few' of the j^'Oung man’s 
couipanioiis proceed to the bndeV^hmisc, to see if she is sate, 
when her flit uda conccaf her for cither by dtesshig her 

«in lunn’b appart'l, or by putting her iiito some obsciird place; but 
attei some pretended mfliculty, she is at length discovered, when 
they sit down^oiid spendHbo evening nicirily, and then depart. 
Next mornin^iuw'ever, they letinn again, and demand the bride, 
wliii h u done by reptfatihg'many liffes of Welsh poetry^ A kind 
of refusal is made by the lather in a'*similar strain; but his con¬ 
sent beiifg at last obtained, the gii 1 is mounted on a horse, behind 
one of hof^ vouiig male ffimdl, who sets off with her full speed 
to the Where the mUrriago ceremony is to be performed, 

followed, frtitmeroutfjei#^ of people^ ' The bridegroom 
is libtdiilraii^ailhet'her at the church door, with fais 

ettthida*t;f, i.*?”*** them tc^cther according to 

ilie rs( when lie comes to the words, 

with all my woildly goods I 



PREJUPIO^S tve^ntxtws, 0t, 

tbec e#dow/' the bridepoom pot» his his poe|e^»^i^ 

produces what niouey be has ahom hiiit> whies)) he gives With 
rtug to the deigymau. Th^ latter takf^iitbis fee, and delivers fiia( 
remainder to the bride. After this, the lo^re^ooy conrludes ti 
the altar m the usual form. , 

When a person dies, there «i:e people sit upeyeiy night witti 
the corpse till the funeral talcek j^ace, the*night before which 
U called the watch night,” whw' the chamber is illuniinuted, 
and a number of frieods aid udghbotica continue in it till moinr 
iiig. l^e eompai^ assemble earl«;<^£remeptiiy to the number 
of two or three hundred or more ibltow the corpse, to tho 
place of interment, sopie on hprsebacl;, others on foot. When 
arrived at the cemeterv, they place the body ou a bier, and a, 
number of persons walk before it bare-headed, singing proper 
psalms for the occasion, till it is set dpwu in the chgncel., llie 
nearest relations then kneel round the cofS|), till the service is 
ended, when the same take it up aud'cariy it to the grave. This 
must be a trying scene for aftection to bear; but the most tender, 
hearts are leconciled to it tlirough habit, and it certainly is more 
decent than the custom ilrhich prevails in England, ot trusting the 
remains of those, whom we loved most, U> iidiffeieut and hiieling 
hands. 

llie small-pox sometimes breaks out W}th great virulence 
among the country penpW ^nd sweeps off great numbers. 
Nevertheless they have an aversion in general to inoculation, and 
vaccination is too little understood as yet to,be commonly intro¬ 
duced. They have likewise something, of a predcstinariau prin¬ 
ciple, which renders them indifferent about approaching the in¬ 
fected, whether dead or alive; and this, added to the old preju-** 
dices in favour of warmth and a close air in, the chamber of the 
deceased, tends very much to spread the devastating power of 
tills cruel malady. Nothing but legisliidve provisions can extir¬ 
pate the small-pox; but, alas! the h^th.of the subject is the 
last ol^ect diat engages a statesman's attention. 

The natives of both sc;ces amoting .the mountains on the sea- 
coast of Cardiganshire, and probably in other places, are much 
addicted to sea-bathii^, during the light siupnier nights. The 
manner of their collecting together, is by. blowing horns the 
whole way as they advance tpwar^ ua deep. When arrived on, 
the beach, 0)ey strip, and take a proihnicuous plui^e without any 
ceremony'. This kind of ablution hi geperally performed on Sa¬ 
turdays, in ordek that th^ may enjoy rest the next day. It m |e- 
nerally day-light b^ore they retum'to ^eir homes,, mid 
they make is suie to disturb those who are not engaged m 
aquatic orgies. < 

Eoxes abound amqpg the fpd mkU *• impotuible to 
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pwvuo ill tlipi^ ufluiri way hy about the tiniis Hie 

feimbe arf^opt ^"(he sprliif^ it is osual tor the whole country to 
nsoby l!fia<ii^ial ot hoiss, aod with giiN% dogs, torks, and other 
wpapufitij to>itpstroy as- many oi these cfatQ' and noxious animals 
80 coitie ivithia tlioir reach. Hunting on indeed is the usual 
nvuctice in Wales; and is certatnl^‘'aaA»tfhDd best; for few would 
n^ve the resolution to ride after hounda in such a countiy as 

* 

' By far the greatest mrt of the lower orders, both in towns 
and in the country, are uisseuters, and ctmee^p^tly are l^lc ad¬ 
dicted to any public amusements; hut if an idneiant! preacher 
visits them, they imtncdiaioly leave their pursuits) and crowd to 
hem* him fiom eveiy quarter* The annuel meetings'of the Me- 
’ thodists, called Aosocmtions) are attended bw a vast number of 
^ preachers. The<;e meetings are circular. Last year they \Vcrc 
held at Aberystwithy when ib was computed tlmt nearfy tea thou¬ 
sand persons wore cohected together. A stage was erected for 
tiie ministers on the marsh a^oiaiiig the town*; and* business of 
all kinds was suspended during the stay of those^ pious fanatics. 
Lately the seetpf Methodists,^lled Jumpers, prevailed, as being 
iiiosl extiavagant and best suited to mi^e un impression on weak 
ami vulgar iiiinc{s. W hile the preacher among these ignorant cn- 
tlHisiasts is delivering bis discourse) the cougregatkm keep holding 
up their hands, and waving thenv about in a ^enined mood; but 
no sooner has he finwhed than they instantly begin* jnmidDg, band 
in hmi(h ^vith die drat person'they can lay hold o^genenatty, how- 
, ever, a young man wrar a yoiir^ womanq and tiias i^ceacise tliey 
cimtinue widi horrid screams- and noise'till they ave' quite ex- 
^ hausted, and perhaps fall down in a kincLof trance. Omers dap 
' their hands soinetimos over their beads) and sometimes against 
f^ltheir sides; and it is>nothiug unu&ual^fm^ a {>arty of three or four 
tudbk arm in umi) and trnn-itmnd-Xvid^sueh velocity, that they 
' soon* become giddy* Qnee when a preacher wa» asked if the 
Junipers were actuated by joy or sorrow^ Ike replied," both;'’ and 
! dedf>ed the peisoii who put the quustiua " to go home, and read 
^thokeiifplures.” In a word; the stories we heard*of these people 
, fmui the most credihhai authoritiesj 'psould* stagger the* belief of 
* ftniiigem^ but* av enthusinsni is a powei^ul source of lavb, these 
«iE<ireiseraiWinot often Wren. ^ 

; AgreabnuinbeE^f pigs aie^ bred* in Oardigeoshire and in the 
' adjoining coimiiesfwmcb arc usually purchase by- dealers from 
'Bristal. Weutdbo of tfam dfapmen ariiresi bd goes to the 






clerk of tli«t psu'ubj wbooBlheyEf^t Sonila; as sqjQ^«s 4^^ 
'vice i» ended, gets on a stone 80 fiie^;>tlier elevated 
proclaiiiib uhere and ^vhentbodeol^ js to be met witli, aadKoa 
long be is to stay. The country people ubo have pigs to 
of, attend to the intiinatiau, biing tiieir pr<^rty to tlie spot 
poinU'd; and when tbe pig«merdbant has laid out all his trinuey^^* 
he ill aw s off his bargains, and tthkestbe best of bis way to Kiig* 
laud, by ^crossing either tbe Old or the New Passage over tl^s' 
Severn. ' * 

At Aberystuith a Custom-House has/been erected, in conse<;« 
quonce of the increasing trade. Tlio e^kports are oak bark, 
ditto, ouk timber, lead ore, black jack, copiier ore, iron, cornet 
butter, poultry, slates, and Welsh ale. 'i'lie imports arc cbie6jr4' 
balk, deals, hemp, pitch, tar, rosin, Russia iron, groceries, ffaa/' 
porter, cyder, wine, brandy, rum, Geneva, &c. The vessekt 
from this port trade to Ireland, Liverpool Bristol, and,some 
to London. < v 


The months of August and September may be called the har-^ 
vest season of the ffsheimeii, particularly for herrings, which arei- 
sometimeb caught in immense quantities in the bay of Cardan. ^ 
Niiiiibcis arc immediately conveyed'from tbciice into North. 
W ales and Shropshire on horses; the rest arc salted,and together 
with potatoes, constitute the principal food of tiie labouring poor 
during winter. 

The value of land in these parts varies extremely, according to 
its locality, lii the moie fruitful vales near towns, it is wbith 
‘11. per acre; but land of the same quality at a distance from them,' 
lets only from **158. to S^s. The sheep-walks on the hills may 
be worth from 6d. to 9d. per acre; and the average price of land 
by the year throughout Cardiganshbe, cannot exceed 5s. per acre; 
perhaps 4s. 9d. would be nearer die truth, it should be ob¬ 
served, however, that many of die mountains bid defiance to 
cultivation; and that they furnish only a miserable subsistence for 
a few sheep, which, as well as their lambs, are exposed to many 
dangers. 

Cardiganshire is rich in mines, particulaily in lead. The venfB 
of this ore run direct^ East and West, or North and South, ge¬ 
nerally the former; so that w'hen a mine is discovered, a compass 


is used to direct the woikmcn. When die ore is brought up, i 
it is separated from the stone and ^rth, and waslied quite clean. 
It is then beaten info a coarse povvder, and being afterifut^P^f^ 
into ba^, is exported to Bristol^ where it is smelted.^* 
sent price is about J 8J. per ton.. * ► "' ' ‘ , 

I'he principal mines now working in this vicmiQr,qri| 
widi, belonging to Sir Hiomas BoradltCluerne^ and (Ihvin- 
sumlog, die property of Mr. Piysd, ofthe la^ k 
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die mifieftom tvbich Sir Hugh Middleton^ who brought the Ncnf 
'Diver to I^oOdon,''derived the vreahh that enabled him to perForm 
lh>t vast desff(n. Those who rent mines^ commonly pay a duty 
' to the proprietor of the land of a guinea per ton. Silver ore is 
found here, of which my friend furnished me with speriinens; 
taxi I have seen a very handsome and large service of plate, bc- 
' longing to a gentleman in England, which was \\ holly fabricated 
.'irom the ore dug in this district, on his own estate. * 

In the evening my friend invited us to attend a meetiiig of the 
Jumpers; but as they had, it seems, performed their orgies in a 
vills^e at stgne distance the same afterAoon, to oiir great disap¬ 
pointment, they did nut exhibit. One of the teachers, how ever, 
was employed in catechising the children, wheie their parents at¬ 
tended. The former were .seated round benches, in a wi etched 
hovel, the doors and windows of which were open. At the en¬ 
trance stood several persons of both sexes and of all ages, busily 
engaged in conversation; but a& they talked only ^^'clsh, it was 
impossible for me to gain any new information. In older to ob¬ 
serve its effect, I .iddressed Mrs.-in the (ireek epigram, vavrx 

V■^er>8cc.; when a lively boy about fourteen, who w.is listening, 
turn^ to an elderly woman with marks of astoiiisliment, aud 
seemed to think the language 1 spo.ke was more uticoulli than I 
considered his to be. 

From this place we proceeded to the mall on the castle hill, 
which was pietty full of company; and as the evening was line, 
we moved round in the circle till ten o’clock, when all,as inu- 
tual consent, retired to their respective homes. The mo-t bean- 
tifiil woman that we had seen in Wales, was waiking iii the 
groiipe: she was a native of this place, and came under the de¬ 
scription of a widow bewitched. 


rKOM abehystwith to the devil’s bridck and iia- 

FOD, AND BACK TO THE HATOD ARMS. 

Juil/ 15. OaLIjED up by my friend whom I had met vester- 
^y,at ail early hoiir, in order that we might spend a little moie time 
tceether, before we parted to me^.perhaps no more. 1 walked 
wnb him to the bathing-machines, which are at no great dis- 
from the two principal inns * of the place ; and in their 
vif;i|]^y^iii({|l$^ tlie greatest part of the new houses in Aberystw'ith 
-haVe or are now building. The machines are of the 

fem; constructed of wood,, topped in a pavilion shape, 
atid runnio" on four wheels, lliree or four are allotted in one 
quarter ttrUie ladies; and as many in another to tlie gentlemen. 

• Ahfrystwith is gov«Tied by a mayor. Its burgesses, together with 
tjiose od Cardigaa, return one Member to die Imperial Parliament, 
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quarter to the ladies, and as many in another to tlie gentlemen, 
r^othiiig can be more favourable than this spot for bathing, and 
as the tide is little mixed with fresh water, it must of necessity 
be strongly impregnated with saline particles. After all that can 
be said, however, in favour of fresh or salt water immersion, it 
% is piobable that a few dips to clean the skin would be suiKcient 
for eiery purpose of health; and that the other good effects 
supposed ^ result from this practice, must be ascribed to change 
of scene and air, which are often more salutar;y than all the aids 
of medicine. I intended to have bathed myself this morning, 
but the air was cold, and being somewhat indisposed from ioces* 
•ant fatigue, [ thought it safest to desist. 

Ill this moiiiing’s iambic we mot several children with the 
small-pox on them, neither shunning the crowd, nor being shun* 
ned by them. Jt is a pity that this dangerous confidence is so far 
indulged: many lives aie annually lost by it. But the greatest 
plague on the const is smuggling, and more victims of both sexes 
hill by di inking spirituous liquors than by natural diseases. 
W'licre good biaiid) can be purchased for 2s. per bottle, it is 
not eas} for the poor, the piofligote, and the wretched to resist 
the temptation wlneli hues them to destruction. 

Seveial cii cumstanccs conspired to ilclay us in Aborystwitli 
till after bieakfast; and it was 10 o’clock before we were ready 
to start. At last bidiling adieu to niy intelligent friend, 

tVho fi\M on Cambria’s solitary shore, 

Ones to bt. David one tiac Ciitunmoie, 

we ciosscd the bridge over the Rhaidol by which w'e had entered 
Abei)stwitli, and retiacing our steps for more than a mile, took 
the load which leads to one of the greatest w'ondcis in Wales— 
the falls of the Kliaidol and the Monucli. 

In our way, met sovcial w'onien, barefooted, going to Abe- 
rvstwith maiket. This economical practice is veiy prevalent. 
The ascent was long, but it afforded a very favourable view of 
the vale of the Rhaidol; and from two or three points, we could 
look down from the ridge along which the road runs, at once on 
the Rhaidol and Ystwith. Wc skirted the hills, however, that 
hounded the former, observing all the windings of die vale, 
and the different figures it assumed as the bases of the hills pro¬ 
jected or retired. In general it is ’^sufficiently fertile; and even 
die sides of the hills an' enclosed and cultivated a great way 
up. Oats, bailey, potatoes, and a little wheat, were the crops 
that fell under our notice. The soil is ill adapted foi any other 
kind of grain or roots; and few attempts appear to be madj for 
its melioration. An agricultural '»ocicty indeed is establisbed ia 
TOUa IN W'AI.CS.] I 
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Cardiganshire, tinder the active patronage of the piIiicipaT gen-* 
tlemeii of hinded property; and the premiums they offer are- 
extremely well adapted to the country; but there is a l isible want 
of energy iinioug the VV»‘lcIi farnnu’S, and they arc too much 
wedded to old habits to contemplate any new schemes with satis¬ 
faction. fgnorance \>ill ever despise what it does not understand. 
All the pal)iotic exertions of Mr. .lohnes, the lord-liautenaiit of 
tlie i-omii;., have little effect on his wealthy neiiihbours; but he 
persi vere.i, and his eAiiinplo will not be wholly lost. 

>\s we adyanetd, in the foree'roiind and on tlie left were waves 
of hills, rising one above another to the bases of Plinlimmon, 
which cxhilut novaiy:r!i: stcri'itv, and are used only as sheep- 
walks. 'look the iicAV road, which is more picinresque than 
the old, as it keeps in sight of the Rhaidol; hut heiug formed 
of broken slates, the substratum of numt rous hills iu this track, 
it will be very unpleasant till they arc (»ctlcr pulverized. 'J'he 
slates, Avhich si-parate without labour, and luay be piocured with¬ 
out diflinihy, in some places lie e«lgeways and vertical, in others 
with an indiiiation to the east, and sometimes to the west. If 
it weie possible to remove one of these sc histiis hills to the vi¬ 
cinity ol‘ I^)ndon, its fee-simple would be worth more than the 
whtde cunity of Cardigan. 

A'lurrod the beauty of tlie sheep and lambs on this alpine 
track ; they were the only living olijecls beloic ns: but we were 
astonished to see folds placed where it was inipos.sible tlie dung 
of these valuable animals could he converted to ai a use. Where¬ 
as, had the folds been judiciously erected, and shifted from time 
to time, patches of urahle might have been bljliiimul, and the 
harien wastes gradually reclaiinod. W here; the art of folding 
is not iiiulci stood, it is imjiossible to expect agiicullural im¬ 
provements. 

Till we had passed the ninth mile-stone from Aberystwilli, 
we had pciceived no particularly striking fi-.ituros, no giaud dis¬ 
play of nature; but we now began to approach the DcaH’s 
bridge, xvlien the vale of tlie Rhaidol began to contract, and the 
)>anks to bei omo more woody and abrupt. At length, tlic road 
winding round the hack of a craggy hill, brouglit us at oiicc in 
view o the falls of the Rhaidm, which tliinulering throiigli a 
deep chasm l:etv\qcirt\vo lucky hills, whose almost perpendicu¬ 
lar .sides are coAcred with oak coppice wood, works its noisy 
’w t;y to tlie bottom over stone^i of euoniious magnitude, and ther« 
iinceting the foaniy (iiirenl of the MouhcIi, Avliich fulls from aij 
enoriuous height, makes a suddm and determined bend to the 
right. J^yery cireum.stance that enteis into the comjiosition of 
this'scene, w cflftculated to in.spire fear and horror. Where the 
rye cannot fathom depliis, and uuivc is heard without being able 
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Id trace i!', oaiiM’, fancy is no !oivj:cr under the cohItomI of jud^- 
ineiil, j!uil il croales leirors of ils «>\vu; al least this is the im- 
^uessiou 1 tVit on the tirsl ojiciiing of this auful scene. My 
hi ad grew guhly, and 1 was glad to turn iny e\es iioin lh<’ spot, 
w. though I could not hinil iny ears against the appalling .‘.omuls. 
Jhit as yel'^ wc had imt .seen half the wonders of this place. 
-Ahghling at t!u' ilafod Arms, we destu'nded a few yards to- 
wauls the Devil’s hiidge, consj.sling of two arches, built th« 
one o\er the othei*, and sjuinging fioni two perpoiidieular rocks, 
hctucen which the Monai h tund>les from one ledge of rocks to 
another in hioken ca.scadcs, a pt ipendicular height of not less 
than 1200 h cl; while from the toj) of the liridge to the smfaee of 
the water on tin* noilh-ea.sl side, is a liightfni di-lanee ol‘ 1 11. 
/eel more. IVom the biidge, liowt \er, imj)en(hng (r('(*s of the 
most Inxiii’iani lohage, foihul oiir .seeing ninch of the water. 
Ills only to be eanght in Ldances as it honiaK I'utin one ledgr* of 
jocks to anollu'r, and unecjlainlv being thus adiled uj the other 
atliihiite.s of tin- sjuit, eonslilnles a new soiiua of .Mihlimity. 

Aiivenlniow'i mmIois de scend an ahmpt and d.mgerous jneeipiec 
on llic light of the budge, ljnL*e\e(pl a pe<‘p t!neng!i IJie'aieh, 
lln-re i. little tm lliis siile to lewaul lliuli toil and ii'ipn s. \\ |nh» 
We weie standing In 10, however, a Mumg lady, tin-danglilei of 
a senator, .slid down hi'tweeii two gentlemen with moie leholnlion 
than pindeiice; and on being draggid up in a sinni.ir mania 
she hiinli'd aw’ay, and was some lime hefojt‘ sin* uuoverttl. 

i; Wfie .sali.sfied with tin; t'xpeiimeiii whit h wi.' had seen 
inuile bv others; aiul niider the coiuinct oi a little girl, vte pni- 
Mied a winding path ihiough the woods on the ieil, and soui, 
lived at a ledge of rocks, bom whenoi; the givalesl jKiil oi t'lc 
falls may be viewed at once in all their giaiuit ui; hiil as frvv can 
ovcuomc the impression of fear which tln.s st.itiou e.statt's, or 
liavc ilie lemeritv to eiieoiinlcr dinicidties andiian.,tis Witliout 
.some more laudable object, llu'jJindent pansi' at llic ■•pot wheie 
tlie.se begin, though in eoiisetpu nee they .set; the thiteient eala- 
lact.s less distinctly. Wheic .‘•eeniil) is wanting, it is nnjto.ssible 
to l)t; at ea.se; or nilhcr wluii' fe;ir hegins, [de.isiiie mnsi uid. 

If llie falls of the Tvlonaeh and the lUiaulol aie woitli visiLing, 
and if ihcv continue to attract the notice of sliangirs, n wr.uJd 
be politic a.s well Jis gratelul to leiuler tlii m iis sate and acce.s.M- 
hle as po.s.sible. A b w posts and lails to fence against iiet uient.s, 
and a little labour to cut steps out of the preei[ntous loeh, would 

''I'lic limMiiig of ll.f, fii'Sl lintlgc a'Ciiiiftl l<) tin* inouks <»l .^riala 
t'Joriila, atiotir rlw \fir lOtl? : rli^' ii|ii>'r aiili wa'> aiitltii in 17j.t, al tlie 
■ X)iOiui‘of tl.f c iitiiU, III oidii lo nmler die aiijiryat-h on hulh udcs iiMit* 
itvcl ami •'Ctiiri, 

o 
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mable parties to descend together, instead of this undertaking 
being left, as it is at present, to those mIio have most nerves 
nnd least brains. As for the natives, thev never thiuk of such 
an expedition, unless they are paid for it: they smile, and justly 
smile, at the risques uc run to gratify a \acant ciniosily. 

Ascending again from the contemplation of this sublime scene, 
to whitli neither the pen nor the pencil can do adequate justice, 
we were next conducted by another winding path to tl-e light of 
the I'ormer, admidst the thick shadoof tiees, to the faJU of the 
Kliaidol. Ill our A\av, cioss two rivulets, Mhich fall from u 
great height in gfiitle cascades; and as tliev may be vieived in 
perfect hccnrily, lltey weie at least moie atti active than their 
neighbours of mighty fame, though still wilhout a name, and 
hitherto without a recoidiiig pen. Descending by a circuitous 
route, the track become s moie pieclpitous, and the dithculties 
increase; hut to tlio'io ulio possess suflicunt Ksolutioii, it may 
be desiiable when the liver is low, to descend to the rocky beil 
of the Ithaidol, and to ucoanceup to the brink of the iininense 
and uiifathonuiblc bason, into which it devol\c-» its tide, with a 
noise uliirh at first stupities and confounds. Itocks of vast mag- 
liitiide he scatteied about in the channel, and nature looks again 
reduced to Jiei oiigiual chaos. 

Oil our rciuni fiom this i^xpedition, we met another party just 
oriived at the inii, who weie waiting foi our<;uide. Among the 
rest W'as a gc'iitleinaii of Christ Church, Oxioid, with whom I 
had some conveisation on our mutual plan of touiiiivation. in 
wild and distant couiiliics, I have iiiori* than once obseived, that 
tiavc liers instantly hecoine familiar. hcic cnie must in general 
depend on the society he takes with him, cvc.y incidental ren- 
couiitre with persons similaily ciicumstuiicc'd, is rccoidcd among 
the agtunen't of the day. 

After taking sonic refreshment, and bespeaking beds for the 
night, we procured a ticket, which is granted at this house, to 
visit Ilafoci, the fai-famed residence and the solci creation of 
Thomas Johnes, Esq. representative and lord-lieuteiiant of the 
county of Catdigaii. It is distant about ^vc miles from the 
Devil’s biidgc, and is only to be seen from twelve to two; but 
tliuugli it was already the latter hour, ti listing to a letter of in¬ 
ti oduction, we flattc'rcd ourselves that we sliuuld be allowed an 
cxtcnision of the iiidiilgeiice ; and in the sequel vve ore not dis¬ 
appointed. 

The commencement of the road tow'ards Hafod from the 
Devil’s bridge, is awfully grand. It luns by the piecipice that 
bounds the Monach, just where it is hastening to a fall; and 
being destitute of a fence, which in this country seems disre- 
^ gurded even round the finest seats, the appearance is too dan¬ 
gerous to be contemplated with plcasuic. 
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Ascending, as is usual in the principality, at the beginning of 
every stage, we wound round the base of a long hill, shagged 
w ith rocks^nd destitute of cultivation, but affording the finest 
fcheep-walk^ that we had }et beheld. 'J^ie opposite hills were 
^^jjfarly-of^the same character, and were thickly dotted with the 
woolly lacjl. 

^Mieii about half way to Hafod, the load begins to decliiiej 
and the ^e darts over a mountainous and waste country, where 
not a troe is to be scon, and scarcely a human hubitation ciiliveiia 
the prospect. At length some stone walls and young plantations 
of larches, which do not seem to answer so well as the public 
►%pirit and patiiotic intention of the planter deserves, convince 
us, stcril and drcaiy as the aspect of the sui rounding scenery 
continues, that wc are approaching ilafod. Passing a comnioii 
gate, with an ordinary cottage lodge (for the tiansitions here are 
never so quick as to offend by sudden contrasts,) w'e descend to¬ 
wards the vale of tlie Vstwith; and by degices a scene of sylvan 
beauty opens, which appears the efl’cet of eiH liaiitinent, and we 
ai e 1 eiidy to doubt the evidence of our seii'.es. Both sides of 
the inouutniii which bouud the silveiy Ystwiih, aie feathered 
dfivvn liom top to bottom with plantations of luxuriant oaks, 
intermixed with birch and ash, whose diversity of tints increase 
the beauty of the picture. 

As we advance, a forced crop of oats was seen on each side 
of the road; for the iiatiiial sterility of the soil prevails over all 
the arts of improvements, which taste, judgment, and cxjicnce 
can apply. Passing a second gate w itli a lodge, somew hat more 
ornamented than the fiist, v.e catch a view of the church, proud¬ 
ly seated on our light, amidst a number of fine trees; and 
soon entered a wood, w hose over-reaching brandies exclude the 
beams of the smi, and produce all the obscuiity of sylvan beau¬ 
ty. J ar below, rolls the Ystvvith; and hills lise above to a 
giddy height. I could not help shuddeiiiig as 1 contemplated 
the unguarded steep on our left, and the danger vv Inch might 
arise fiom a sudden start of the horses; but wc liad not long to 
indulge such reflections, before the scene became inoie open, 
and the road making a bend to the right, soon brought us in 
sight of the mansion, when a burst of beauty almost uiiiivalled, 
astonished and delighted the eye. 

Hafod is built in a chaste modern gothic style, and perfectly 
assimilates vv ith the character ot the country in w hicli it is placed. 
It stands on a tine knoll on the right of the riv«T, where the 
vale of the Ystvvith expands to a moderate breadth. Above 
it, 1 ises a steep aud deeply w’oodcd hill; and beyond the Yst- 
with, which here spreads into a broad sheet with a pebbly chan¬ 
nel, rises another hill, majestic, sylvan, and elegant in its out- 
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line. The offices lit htliimi th< house, anl ol ^ coiKeiN d 

l)> pla.ititious \Kv\(d horn the niuibion, s\hi* i is I iiiL ot 
Poitidiid stone, Aiitli tmiits md puntfdv iiidiws,^ ind is only 
two stout <> 1,1 h, iJit y dhtsmiu lot! ► c at both diia ptlv 
rtprcstiUs Ill r iiiiidsl i‘.iiiu Miidiiipi; d« tit 

J 3 il]vniii„ mu lillti ol lutiot’u fun, utoinpmi i’wilu i it- 
quest, llii( Ml .K hnis woi Id ^itrliiindl no 1 uW h i In id le 
than t (((dt hi ptiinissi ii to <■< c llu iiftiioi (>\l'u i ii t 
at in in id u lunn, wliuli lu n ulilv p uittd, \m vii', ii 'uiid 
into llu li ll 'llii> tout ins ‘nt uiliq u '•iitm nil tijius, 
as util IS I ((till \\ ( tl (11 {1 std llii III ll tin itiu it luotii, 

tilt tiiau in^ MX i i, dm n. i xmi, i.v( t u h of ul >( li po si < s its 
appiopiiilt btiitics, iiulisujihli u d, uoil ot nt 'I o j) n 
lieu) ill ( Ol i\ tliJi ^dtstiyni, not (( in tins sph ndid i it \ oid 1 
cany int luyond the hniil jnis nluil flit it Idi iv i a 
sinful 11 Iv tIt _lilt I] ntnuit, uilli luo Ix utiiil y ii i )\\s ol 
pniiUd ,.hss, Imiii iJ Itiiiish eonynit Tin 1 In in ib 'j is om 
of the most siiptib oil i^oi il looms ii tin 1 m„d nii, md i i Miii 
ivilli 111 my thoKt aid y iliiibh b ol s ] lom this is i tom- 
liiuiiieaMoii with tlx ti imi ly itoi\, yyh th is ihiet Imnditd iiit 
lonjj, aiiditpitb y ith llu most iiiiims plinfs but si, nuns, 
without i sptii 1 |( m ssioii, a e not allowed to t\aiiiiut ihtin, 
Joi u isons issi,. I d us 

JMi .loliiu is not only i in in of tisti, but] nsso-.sts also dis¬ 
till iiislud lilt I ly lihnt Ills ti ms] it on ol 1 loiss iit s C hio- 

mtle It t nt t it dt t ts bout in on liis ( huts md imiiiiht t nt i the 

Ilaioil puss 111 ty justly yio yyill tin mo Itthbi (Itdmllii I inj- 
dom Miss,l(l,nts m 1 nl} t'lii hUi, ihont l\'t nt\-i nt vt isol 

a«i, 11 (M t s t(t l! ( sc 1 1 1 d n nm is ml h* twist top i 

a ytiy 1 ii'liy (It tl niinii,\\ilh I dm s i 1 1 n t mtl s\ti t tin ss 
of tt ijq 11 1 i\ lit 1 11 in 1 p n 1 ill wi t| pio u I ttl 

th( h •! ( lid I) ( tint d i yiish I i lit i it it i , wltitl die t^ i- 

raett M i tt' hi id ( 1 ! ti my I nt U > i n i t i' 

I I jvm^ tlu h t, oyt i wl K , \ t I * I 11 1 ( luh i't I yyi U 

jjitat tiyi'ity by i’t 1 ( ll U jti i ii it y\oii n, yvi |m td 

ovei a 1 iwn, y lu it t' ( i y\t' yin ’ 1 1 , t iw in’ d t n- 

dtiis ilust ait I It I \ ' t 1*1 ton S tit 1 tn i 

l(-y< 1 piim 111 ,1 tlu \slw 1, mi tmtui i\ii\ ) !>* n i lor 
/uiiiisliin^ tlu de rt * 

'I lu load 11 lyy t i d uted ii'» t > m th ii liiul \'.t h spnif 
the\yluilh, and wt yytit bout to tntii du w I'l s w!i i ue 
cm ltd tlnoii^h tlu y ontK, aloi tlu slip s ol llu 111 , ii d 
open llu most biilhmt Mt vys, wluii lookm^ it om yiiltiu , w 
Wfie reminded, lliitut bid not time to tikt llu m imd ot the 
plantations, much as ue u*Jied it, ut thtieloie atly met 1 o,u} 
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n little wa^and li istenmg to oui caringe, iclurmd bv the same 
loid we 1) id^oTiic, to tiu H.itod Aini'', at the Devil s bnd«e. 

\\ c vvrieii»inud on lla spot th it coIoik I .felines siidorii is ab- 
s lit bom l^pod more th m si\ U( iks Ill tiuve ii, bat chainiing as 
endeaitd is it must bt to him bv being the vv oi k ot 
s, its solitiuh , ai‘d its (1 st mu tioiii an> piacluable 
s>tatv,imejf lie driwbuks, (oi wimli, in lO' est'iiiatioii, nothing 
cm foinpiivsn 'I lie idt i ol destitution ludiu! so slion_]\ on 
inv mind,/] on 'i sunoiindi d bvwuv tin u th t nt aid iicitino 
I o iM piod K , tl* it Is hui t » behoK* i ’u » m >n the bns\ h mills 

ol Mini d( flu I lid villi f Ol ih (ultiv i < d iim I hi dis- 

1 nice bom i L ilod to \I ( \st\Mth tlu iic iii t town ot uiviiiti. 
Is 1 o' I s linn si\t I ii mill s xitdiinv ind diiiicail as tin load 
Is, \n \ Mc to 1 til It it w IS II n il i It 1 SI \ iiit to ^o and utuiii 

on lio ') (1 It litll I’ M 'I Ilk 1 > II 1 oins 

<1 \ IN I w( w ilkid < lit, md nniisid nnr' 

] I K bi I t kiito lilt i li sin ind 
o^ to ill h ' I \ I (1 1 K Iu>[\ sound 

' nil bill! < I It o ( to It d^i f 

Ml I I 


lb t MI I I 

St 1 \ t s nil tl 

< It IM I b I nv 
th I I il 
or lo |>h i it 

Vk it I N It 

ol I I ' Il 


i 

I I 


I I 


lit ss I \ I \ I It to n t I I >1 
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t 1 


v\ I 
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It I I s I u ( u n oi the 
'i i * I itt I but lilt i i!l<i 

I >1 I)) I noi ( in still- 

ll'i '•t m lilt I lolling 
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I OM J 11 l OM aI S III 1 1 I \ M1)1 Ol s. 

Ji,]/]G i/l I Oil In d 1 1 t ! f Ml lov( d niv M It in tl ms( iib- 
nu mv 11 »*( ot ' u 1 V I u li tl t i ipidi»\ of the obm t-. tli it 
ft n imdi I niv noM I i j. n’t ^ nt t o’li d imj^ \\ Inlt llms 
(II I tit two <t’Cl in‘’i.n in t)t t'cpnt dt u i <lul to the 

I dls ot till lilni* 1, opposit til Mid t\ v b u I sit, ml ht- 

‘'■111 in‘III t n tioiit, 1 ’ one ot tlu i lost wb 1 sun Uk n . th it i ver 
V is w It icssi d bv in m 1 < >uld s * tl i m t in ^ n >■ tutu locks 

II tl c bid ot the Jivci, icdnu 1 to tbi sl/i it pi ini s, md 

tl 111 bsl"tn-iods to little moit ti ii sii i m trnu li wiic the 
clfuts of dislmte and position' Out ot tn in, \ > is tin Ic.ist 

lilt Im dl) bt nciv i ol hno m mm 1 kn nv i suud ne, 
thd fill ijinioi'1111^ tl i in in ns n I nc niv imt *hoi i bh bison 
int) V huh the Hh udol tills, . ' l' lo .m, m h s Im , tlu iditk- 

iiL s ( 1 lilt w itu il e noise a'ld t I lU i c i s « us it the place, 

si ovf re 1 ne In ii, that be bc^ i to m wv • d n d was jjlnd lo 
1C turn 
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From tiie bow window of the principal room nV the Hafo<i 
Arms the scene is inexpiessibly grand. All the principal features 
of the junction of the Rhaidol and Monacli may b< seen at one 
Itiew, and the cataracts of the former are full iii front. To 
those who love the roaring and dashing of water, jnd the rude 
subliiiiities ofnatuie.tliere cannot be a retreat more Up .un.; tlL'n 
this. Finding an album* in the room, in which seWi al viMtoi t 
had recoided their sentiments and feelingSj 1 was ind^'ced to add 
mine jii the following hasty lines. 


With minj'd fe ir ind solemn awe imprest. 

The P ont ni rvnai h stiuck. inv anxiou'* breast 
stmcsHie these to &ooth ihc tiouhld mind—• 
TMo dial nib in solitude my soul cm hnd 
'I o bottci \lews I luiii with we"! i< d cir—- 
1 oi peopl d Hacks 1 he ivc ine lit ii t felt si^h. 

'Ihc majesty of rocks, the toiirutS luai, 

A moment please oi leitate —no mou , 

Jiiit mild 1 n itmc, (1 tj by t isteful ait, 

1 01 e\(i holds hci empire oei the heart. 


Once in twent} \cars, the coppice wood, which adds so iiuitff 
to the beauty of this spot, is tut toi diaicoal and otliei puipo 
scs; but how this tan bo dont amidst sutli put ipiecs in appalling 
to cone ClVI ' 

In company with Mrs-I A\as induced by the leprcsen 

tations of the landloid iiid liisofhicd guidance, to attempt a 
descent to the falls of llic Monacli by aioutc little used iiul not 
much known, winiiiiig belmicl the Hafod Aims< Ihis is moie * 
ciicuitous and pci haps is less diflicult, but the gratification we 
received was not equal to the fatigue we Uiidciwcnt, in wading 
through nine and dirt ncaily as, fai as Llyii Vat’s cave, as it is 
called ; a traditional personage, who is said to have follow c d the 
vocation of a robber, and to have lodged he re in a place almost 
inaccessible, and certainly uninhabitable m its piescnt state. W hat- 
ever his ciimes might have been, he did d.uly penance for them, 
if he sought for shelter here. 

Just as 1 got to the mil from this expedition, which I would 
not advise any person to repeat, 1 was honoured with a call 
from colonel Johnes of Hafod, who politely and hospitably in¬ 
vited me to spend a day or two with him. I had to lament that 
it was not in my power to accept his obliging invitation on this 
occasion. We had made a resolution before we stalled, to de¬ 
cline all visits to friends, except such as might be wholly inci¬ 
dental, and not likely to mtcirupt our progress. * 

* I hace smee been iiifoimed by a friend that the a^um at the Dc^il^s 
bridge was stolen, to the great regret of the landlord. 
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would oppAp a formidable obstacle to the progrotf of an itiviiw. 
ding army. Ucsides which, three conipaniea of troops of tM^ 
line, that fJm the ganison; the iniiitia, cotnposed of ^leveiC" 
Companies V whites, two of artilieiy, two of cavaliyr, eleVei^'’ 
or^peopleof colour, three of black infantry, a demi-Comport^*. 

arulicryjnnd the inhabitants of the ciiy and its enviroiisi 
forming in/the whole a corps of hve thousand men, would be 
found reavy to sacrifice theif lives in defence of their families 
and propditr' 

Tlte i^tland of Marguerite, which lies four leagues to the north 
of Ciununa, is strong by iiatuie, and defended by a umipaiiy of 
troops ot the line, besulc’* the inilitia, consisting of font coiu^ 
paiiies of infantry, one ut aitdlci}, one of cavalry, and four 
companies of infantry of people of colour. This island is ex- 
treiitcly barren, admitting only of the culture of cotton, and 
even that but paitiall}: as a commonlal or tnilhaiy stitiop, 
however, it is extremely desliable. On proceeding to the east 
from Cumana, and doubling )C Pmia. towaids the soulli, we 
discover no olhei ports but ilut of Oniana. 

V\hatev(i may be the stiength of these forts, or their means 
of d< fence, it must bo e\iucnt, that on a coast where they arc 
sepaijted by a distance of sixty oi a iiundied leagues, and where^' 
in the inteivals, there is a vast nuiiibci of livers and comlnodi- 
oLis bays, for the debarkation ot troops, they arc not only use¬ 
less but misuhievons, from occupying a number of tioops that 
mi^'ht otherwise be brought to btai on any point wheie the dan¬ 
ger was must thieatening 

For moie than two liundicv. and fifty years after Spain w'as in 
possession of the piovnueol Venezuela and Us dependencies, 
then defence was solely tiusted to a niilitia, organized by the 
diffeient governors. It was not until July 17fi8, that a regiment 
was established ut Carraccus, by an oidcr fiom the king upon 
the military establishment, [t ought to consist of tw'o battalions 
of eight companies each, ainuuutmg in the whole to thirteen 
hundred and sixty-three men. Fiom t'lediificulty, howevci, of 
piocuring reciuits, and the poveity of the tieasuiy, they at first 
formed only one battalion, to which has siiK'e been added four 
companies; so that at present this coips is composed of twelve 
companies, making a total of nine hundred and eighteen men. 
The service assigned to this regiment is to giiaid the CaiiaccaS,’, 
(ioayre, and Poito Cavallo; it is chiefly reciiiited from Old 
Spam. The colonel of this coips is likewise a lieutenant of the ■' 
'king, and conmiandcr of the foitress; and all the ofliccis of his 
staff likewise have lank in the garrison. This regiment does 
not include the troops of the line established at Maracavbo,' 
Cuinana, Guiana, and Variuas. The aitillery corps of these 
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^composed, in the department of tb^ 

^"4f 1a.ct>|ii]p(ii^of a^iunured men, two companies a *ni- 

Wl fbUr of people of colour; to the first f 
t^o companies of “blacks. In Cumana, V 
^pipaiul,'of a company of engineers; and in Mari^X^^ 
yj^tnpanEy of engineer militia, indiscriminately-made)^ of black^ 
^hd people of colour. ^ ^ 

^ ^' It is a principle generally admitted among all nations, that 
the inhabitants of colonies ought to concur in th\ir exter- 
; nal and internal defence. Exposed by the nature of their po> 
.pulation to more or less serious troubles, and by their position 
^nd value to the incursions of an enemy, it would in general 
.pro%’e ruinous to both the colony and the mother countiyr, to 
''•Ikeep up a sufficient military establishment for all the purposes of 
defence, without the coiicuircnre of the colonists themselves. 

Spain, whbse attention and solicitude has, from the first con¬ 
quest of South America, been solely directed towards the mines 
'^of Peru, only lately turned their thoughts to the formation of an 
'effective militia in the provinces dependent on the O.iirarcas. 
iiy the application of the regulations of the ipth Fehiuaiy, 17^^, 
and those of January, I769,tiansmitted for the oiganirationof the 
itailitia in Porto-Rico and Cuba, to this paitof Trira Firma, 
^the militia forces are put on such a respectable footing, and so 
much resemble troops of the line, that the creoles of distinc¬ 
tion conceive it the highest honour that can be conferred on 
them, to be appointed as officers in these different corps. The 
, Marquis del Toro, one of the lichcst nobles of Carraccas, con¬ 
siders it is the greatest glory to be colonel of a battalion of the 
militia of the valliesof Aragoa; and Count Saint Zavier, who 
yields to none in respect to birth or w ealth, reckons them as no¬ 
thing in comparison with the honour conferred on him by the 
king in 1803, in appointing him to the command of a battalion 
'of the militia of Carraccas. On the slightest rumour of w'ar, 
these forces are bound to be in readiness to march at a moment’s 


Notice; and detachments are drafted from them in order to re¬ 
inforce the garrisons of the seaport towns, and of the capital. 
^They are trained to the use of arms^ once a year the captain- 
rgen^l reviews those corps in his immediate neigliboui hood; 
each governor performs the same duty to those stationed iii 
particular district.. The people of colour are formed into 
' separate corps, and all the officers, up to the rank of captains, 
’ark so likewise; the superior officers must all be whites. 

I At Carraccas there is a battalion of white militia, and.a squa" 
^rOn of whites, both established in 1771, as well as a battalion 
pf people of colour. 

" At.Valfpcp there is also a battalion of white militia, the same 




at Carn^jis; and another in the vt^lies ot Amgoa; hn 1^1 
these places tlie;^ have likewise a battalion of people of coloav^ ^ 
All the fjKe inhabitants, from fifteen to foit>-iive, are liabwSa 
to serve injie militia, except judges, advocates, notaries, 
o^f’ltirs^f^plvsiciaus, apothecaries, surgeons, s(^aolmasters,N^ 4 | 
but this c\v|nptiQn does not extend to the children and domestics^ 
of these clfascs of citizens. 

When Me militia aie encamped or in gaiiison, the officers and " 
soldicis j^cciv^ the same pay as troops of the line. Desertion 
to the enemy in time of war is punishable with death; and ab-^ 
sence without lea\e subjects the individual to two years colufine- 
ment to the galleys. ' 

To couclude, the whole ai med foice, oigaiiired in the dIf-V 
feient piovinces coinpieheiided iii the cuptaiii>generalship of" 
Carraccas, including the troops of the line, amounts to 13,0.311 
of these 6558 belong to Carraccas and its environs; <2016’ 
Cumana; TilS to Maracaybo; 1 ISO tq Guiana; and 1247 to' 
the island of Margueiite. biucc 1804, an additional company^i- 
of troops of the line, amounting to 77 men, have been stationed^ 
at Vaiiiias. '' 


CHAP. V. 


TRIBLNAL OF THE INQLlSinON.-PREROG ATI VES Ot THH 

POPL. — BISHOPS. - ECCLLSIASriC \L TRIBUNALS.- 

MISSIONS.—SECULAR PRIESTS,—CON YEN IS.—AST LUMS. 

HE Roman Catholic religion in all die Spanish imssessious, 
as in the mother couiitiy, is not only dominaut but exclusive. 
Those who aic even suspected of being schismatics, lead a vei:y 
uncomfoi table life. Thiee tribunals of the Inquisition, or holy 
office, which •hold then sittings at Mexico, Lima, and Cartha.- 
gena, are the inexcTtible defenders of llie faitli thioughuut Spa¬ 
nish America. On their llist institution they only took cogni¬ 
zance of matlcis puiely heietical; but theii jurisdicliou was soon 
extended to cases of divorce, polygamy, S^c. W'hich have since 
been successively brought before other ti ibuuals. 

'Fhe Inquisition has the power to condemn to fine, impiison- 
meut, confiscation, banishment, and to the flames^ those indif^ 
vidnals whp may have offended against itslavys; and the secill^J 
judges, and even the courts of audience, are bouud to resj^^t. 
its doeisions, and cause them to be executed. ^ 

The piincipal functions of the holy office^ consist at preaehf 
denouncing l^oki; coutainiiig propositions that contradict 
dogmas, wound decency, or tend to bring the laws and 
ment into discredit. In whatever language a>^ok be 
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Jfirktenji it <;sumot fae cireiilated till it is first dselaf^^rthtMlux 
ih^ coiltittissioners ot tiie liiquisitioo. Every ^kseller is 
to faniish ^is coui t, nn the coHimencement eacli year, 
a catalogue of the book’* exposed to aale in b» shop; and 
(IShti bound to expose to public view a fist of thosip wpiks pi^o- 
Ibibited by the hulj office. Eveiy person on eiitenP^ the Spa^ 
%ish dtxninions iiuist transmit nn attei»ted list of the tiooks m his 
.J^o'-s* osion, either to the Inquisition or itseommissari^ to whom 
-*b..loii ^4 the fight of pelmittjiig their intioduction. lf\ny oniis- 
0ion ot iniprrtection be detected in this list, the works arc con« 
fisLUted, and the ovtnei cuin{>elied to pay two bundled ducats to 
the holy office. The salaries of the members of this tribunal 
Hiliae ftoni the fines and confiscations aw'arded by themselves, 
,iiHl fioin a canon’s place left vacant in each cathedial lor the 
rf^piess purpose. When these funds aie not sufficient, the defi¬ 
ciency is made up from the royal treasury. Notwithst inding 
the purity of their leligious woiship in the Spanish colonies, the 
fervour of the faithful, and the empire of fairh, the Pope has 
dong, since ceased to possess any diiect infiuence in their govein- 
ment; they admit his infallibility, the efficacy of Ins indulgcn- 
Oiex, and the validity of his dwpensations, £(,c. but affairs aie so 
conducted that the pontifical is now completely suboidmate to 
the royal authority. 

T^ie right of patronage belongs exclusively to the king, in 
ifbtue of different bulls, paiticulaily that of Jiilnts II. in loOS ; 
since which period no chui ch, cathedral, inoikistery, noi even 
hospital, can be founded without expiess and direct peimission 
iirom the hing. 

The archbishops, bishops, and abbota, are nominated by the 
'Pope, from a list tiansinitted to him by the king. The c^uoiis 
ffirougliout the Spanish posseuions ate also appointed by loyal 
•butlioiity. The same individual cannot hold a plurality of be¬ 
nefices ; and the bishops are obliged to rendei an account to the 
hhrtg of all the vacant livings in their dioceses, with the exact 
^oant of their salaries; and to point out at the same tune those 
lif the different orders they may deem-best qualified to fill such 
st^ns., # 

, nomination of curates i» likewise vested hi five crown; 

is e&creised by i6 immediate represeotetives fit the 
' St di^icts where they rende. 

erablas^re tbgenemi preferred to Europeans for curatee, 
be acquamied with the Indian language; no 
iq imlt hottt either in $paijn or in Spanish Amence, 
pnpifitM a b^efice, unlei^ be has obtained letters of 
^tw#om the An^'diificnhies which occur with 

^fitg^iaerain of thoToyal patronage^ arerefeired to 






the CouAciMf the Indies, *which regulates all mattem n 
religion in sin a maaoei, that no other power is left to the 
but that of^uing whatever bulls may be requited of him, 

Qt decidmg^ those cases of conscience wuch are submit 
to biH judgrJ^tk 

Three bimoprics are established in the captain-generalship 
Carraccas.y The fiist was translated from Coro to Carracoaaf 
in 16311 /The second was founded 111 1777 * tit Merida, m 
Maraca^oo. The third at St. Thomas, in Guiana, establtshcdJ 
in 1790, comprehends the immense pioviiice of Gunmii 
province of Cuniana, and the island of Marguerite. The islaiaj^ 
of Trinidad, ceded to the English by the tieatv of Amiens, stui* 
likewise included in this bishopric. 'Ilse revenues of these hia! 
shoprics aie defrayed ftom the tytbes. The king, to jvhom thqf^ 
belong, diaws onl} two ninths upon the half, and leaves the tej^ ' 
mamdei to the ministers of religion. Of tins remainder the ^ 
shop recenes a fouith. borne }ears ago this portion allotted'le^ 
the bishop of Cariaccas amounted to ^eventy thousand piastrol^ 
But this It' enue, subject to the vicissitudes of the harverts, a^ * 
Uie vaiiation lu die price of commodities, was reduced, 
the hst war, to less than forty thousand piastres, and evep^ 
thing seems to indicate that several >earfc of peace mast eklpidl 
before it agun attain to its foiniei value. Tlie revenue of Um'^ 
bishopric of Merida scarcely amounts to a fourth of dtato^' 
CarriHccas. With respect to the bishopric of Gmana, since-its . 
establishment, the king has received the full amount of tho* 
tjthes, and defrayed the salarj, wlmh is fixed at forty thousand^ 
piastres, out of the loydl treasuiy. But if we may be permitted 
to judge fI oni appearances, this w ill not be much longer per- * 
mitted; and then the revenue will be between ten and twelyw 
thousand piastres. 

£ tch bishop holds a tribunal or ecclesiastical court, in which 
all spiritual causes are tried It is composed of Hie bisfaf^ 
himself, the fiscal, and provisoi. In ordinary cases, senlencu v 
18 pronounced by the provisoi, the bishop only attending wheltJ 
important causes ate to be tried, or those which mvoive the 
terest of ecclesiastics, &c. An appeal from these 8 eofe>te«» * 
may be brought before Hie metropolitan. if the appellant be 
cessful, the other have a right to trieuf 9tk a revisal of 
Wfiteuce, by thejsearest bishop; but this third hearing » di^nlm 
bve, and the judgment it hbiteedtately pot in execution. , 

The jurisdiction of eechtflusttcal tribunais extends 
apmtuaf causes, as w'ell^as to questions 111 any mam^er 
with the interests of the chtirph, such as orders, begefice*, pig 
troaage, tj^Hies, tnsmage, the legitimacy ef ch^dr^n, ftiftera^, 
Sbc.l&c. Aceordteg to A$svedo, the 8eett&r''J<ldgto bit%e m 



. co^izance of the royal j)atronag^^vcn wlien ^ 

'^estion of this kind arises between ecclesiastics. ( ^yil and tefn-> 
caut^s between priests are also brought before spiritual 
|^(^urtS| as w^ell as those disputes which may arise b Ttween them 
laity; but at the request of the priest, such rases may be 
^transferred to the secular tribunals. - V 

In the principal town of each bishopric a chapter isWablishecf^ 
I j^e members of which are in proportion to the revemes of the 
Vjjdiocese. We are next led to notice’ the curates or'villagip pastors^ 
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^/ft class of men so useful when their manners correspond with 
^the important trust coinmitted to their charge. God forbid 
should deny to the Spanish pastors the praise they so justly 
for tiie indefatigable zeal with which, day and nighty they 
Ldhitribute spiritual aid to their flocks. 1 confess that I am notinti* 
^itCely acquainted with the particular functions assigned to tliem^ 
>^tmt they all . 0 .ppeared to me to possess the pastoral qualities in u 
‘.very eniin^nl degree. 

■■ ,*llieideaof converting the conquest of America into a kind 
. of crusade, strengthened the right which Spain had received from 
hltome, of adding to her dominions the Wew World, in order 
Aat she might establish in it the Christian religion. It was on 
.'^18 principle, that the famous bull.of concession, in 1493, was 
^iouod^. Nevertheless, as 1 have already shown, all the princi- 
\fl» ciUcs at present comprehended under the captaiu-genejalship 
•of Cafraccas were founded and peopled by force of urms^ and 
if we except the two uijifortunute missions sent to Ciiniuna at 
tlie commencement of the sixteenth century, the gentle voice of 
Jjpersiiasibft was never heard by the Indian till towards the mid- 
'dle of the seventeenth century. At present the missionaries, arc 
nfcattejced among the diflerent villages inhabited by the conquered 
wliere they exercise their sacerdotal and apostolic 
;|uf^ons. There is only one established in each village; and the 
lliw, which interdicts the residence of any Spaniai-d among the 
’Ihidians, is exiremcly favourable to'the domination of the inis- 
‘l^ohary. When,a stranger arrives,' lie is anxious to prevent any 
intercourse taking place between him aiid the inhabitants during 
'J5is;_=st8)r;' which is never prolonged Ireyond a few homx, om any 
‘^j^teX^iffiteverj by which meims it is impossible to discover 
'Ttiu. v^rbicb th^se missionarieij liv^ with die. inhabitants^ 

y. ji^g'e, hpw6ver, by the'slowness with which tli^ 
f^cOovi^iO'n. goes' forward atnmig new tribes^ as well as 
if "or' ^yilizatidn among those vvho from father to sou 
^ cf^buioiited. fo their bire'j^neltliet religion nor tlie et^te 
''^fttVady^^efiCin'ibeiH^oiirs, ! . ' ^ 

, ^ ^Jprojdbitei^rpin exactlUj^ tiny cOmpeiisatibn from the' , 

ammfivOf administering die sacradicbt, or f cffoiin' 
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ing other e\lesiastica1 functions. But although this law be |iof«' 
diicctly Molaed, its spirit is ncvertlieless completely eluded, by 
the sale of ifisaries, scapuHries, and small images of the Virgul^'^ 
and of the Mints. I'he poor Indian !•) alviays menaced with timt 
anger ol God until he has piirchastd eveiy thing the inissionafy, 
has to dispose ot This species of tiafhc is lepcated so often aS^< 
to become an object oi iinporuiice and of i>|iccatatioii. Many 
of the nii^oiiaries do not, besides, sciuplc to abuse the povier 
%ihich tlir/i sacied piofcssion gives them over the minds of tlio 
timid and cicduloub Iiuhaii, in order to induce him to labour 
above his <!tieiiglh, vvitl out leaping an^ bciieht from his exertions. 
A dcjnit'ition ol Indians frequently ainvc at Carnecas to com-^ 
pi 1111 to the biOiop, and the captaiii-geiieril, ol the oppressions'^ 
cxticised b\ the nnswon iiies*, manj of whom, notwitlistaiiding 
cveiy regulation to the cuiitiai}, have aniasoed eonsidciable foiVi) 
tunes, by eaii ring on an extensive contraband tiade. , 

bpinisli Anunti, hue' tin mother conntiy, abounds 'tith 
priests, tliough at pie sent Uiey nc less numerous than for*-! 
mirl}. 111 pi >poitioii to the population. Many circumstancejKf 
tended to p dure this change, a rage foi militaiy distinction/*, 
th< aflditiona^iibuinis, and consequent multiplieationol lavvyCn'* 
of (V. ly di'^eription, the cuation of a luiiiibei ot lucrative si* 
tiialions, iioin the iiicicased compileatioii ol the financial sy8*» 
tem, have all tended to call off the attuiitiou ot many from ec¬ 
clesiastical piefcniients, yet in all the viihgcs a great number of 
piiestsmay b( found, who live in expectation ol obtaining some 
vacant beiuhce, as well as otheis, who, destitute of ambition/ 
lemain contented with then pateiiul foitunes, and the profits 
aiisiiiQ from mas es 

Ameiiea, diseovticd at a period xvlien it was believed ill 
Spam thatthe prospeiity of a eountiy depended on the number o£ , 
Its religious establishments, paitook of the effects of this opituon, 
and was quickly coveitd with chin dies and convents. But the 
same causes to whu h I have attributed the i eduction of the secur 
lar piicsts, have likewise tended to lessen the number of monks,^ 
There is not, at piesent, a convent in any of the provinces of« 
Cairaccas, that has above half the number of members they had 
fifty yeais ago. Notwithstanding the incieas^d population, and . 
gieater riches of thecoiintiy, th^relias qot been a single u&w^ 
convent founded during the last sixty yeais. ^ 

'Fhe places of public worship in these provinces are con^ 
structed in a ^lodcrn style, and appear to be very durable; 
the riches they contain aic not so great as is commonly 

It IS an opniien which has $eeu sancUpned by the^PopeL'W 
all ages, that lespeet tor ihe church andils n^inisteis wtmld b^ 
augmented by rendering the temples of religion sopermr px the 
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^law9; End inaccessible to the civil magistrate. Hdnee, among 
the various immunit'es granted to the priesthood, ipoe has been 
, defended by it with more zeal, or maintained vvitn greater ob- 
ftinacy, than that by which the churches are rend^/ed sanctua<« 
; nta to individuals vi ho violate the laws of their country. Such 
»fl privilege is, hov\ever, wholly irreconcilable witc the public 
" Mfety, and still more so with the idea entertaine^ of divine 
'justice; for it is altogether repugnant to reason, to sL>pOse that 
God should incline to protect, in this world, those q^inquents 
whom he consigns to eternal punishment in the next. The num* 
berless abuses dowing from ^is source at last induced the king 
of Spain to apply to hts holiness to reduce the Humber of thevd 
aCoctuaries; in consequence of which, a bull w'us issued in 177 'i, 
which commanded that in fnture only one chuich iu eath vil¬ 
lage, and two in every large city, should possess th>s piivikge. 

. Jn tlie following year, this bull was ordered to be put m execu- 
^ tiofi by the king. 

y ' CHAP. VI. 


"commercial system OF SPAIN WITH HER ^OLONIES — 
COMMERCE OF TH C EASTERN PART OF TEItUA FIRMA. 
tRAOE ^FIRST ESTABLISHCD BETW'EhN VENLEUELA 

ANO THE MOTHER COUNTRY.-CONTRARANO TKADB 

WITH THE DUTCH-—TRADE W'lTH FOREIGN COLONIES. 
—CONTRABAND TRADE WITH JAMAICA, CURACuA, 1RI« 
" NiDAD, 8CC. &C. 


'The Spaniards continued long after the discovery of Ame^* 
,rica to eWimate its value merely by the quantity of the precious 
metals which might be drawn from it. Ueucc it was, that 
M Mexico and Peru so much engaged their attention from the 
' dr&t moment of their conquest, that all their other possessions 
W’ere regarded with perfect indifference; and the mines they 
^ contained appeared so valuabte, as to absorb every other 
Consideration. 'I'he first commercial relations legally esta- 
'■blislied bet'^^ the province Venezuela and the mother 
vdoutfii^ apfMT8''to have originated with the colonists them- 
lAeftes. n p deputy, named Sancho Brizeno, was sent 

MtOjSpim ^by this colony, to demand, among other things, per- 
^riustton firom the king that one^vesiel should be annually freighted 
the'mother couutiy^ for the port of Borburata, fiie cargo 
Pjdf which should only be subject to one half of the cuormdua 
, imposed on the commerce with America. This petition 
’"Hvtui grated in December of the same year; and the vessel con- 
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finned to pOcccd annually to the place of its destination, till 
that port was abandoned for Goa>re. 

During th^ wliolc of the sixteenth century, the province of 
Venezuela produced no commodities wluch were useful in a com¬ 
mercial point of view. The minds of the first settlers, always 
bent on the iliscovery of mines, thinigli continually disappointed, 
despised thf pursuits oi agriLuituie, and the cultivation of the 
useful aits# It was not till after the comdusioii of the war of 
when the Dutch took possession of the island of Cura^oa, 
where they established a consideiuble depot of merchandise^ 
that the iiiiiabitaiUs of Terra h'lrma, encouraged b} the example 
of their new an i industrious neighbours, thought seriously of 
drawing from the fertility of the soil, those productions which 
the Dnlrh leceived in exihange for their coniinodities. They 
p'lrticnlailv tinned their attention to the cultivation of cocoa, 
which, with leather, foinud a long time an object of asiicccss- 
lul and iiiciea'>ing (oinineiee. 

This CvniiK'ctioii was si.ireely kiiownin Spain, befoie permis-- 
sion was obtained lium the king to height twoshipsfor Venezuela; 
hut the same commodities wcie iuinishcd so much luwei by the 
Dutch, lh.it tliey w(Te ohligul to dispose of their cargoes at,a 
]o>s of si\tv i>cr cent, and could with much difficulty obtain 
otlieis in letuin. In a sliort time after this, the Spanish govern¬ 
ment bi gan to discover the real value of this part of South 
Am('.iica, and they beheld with vexation its intimate connection 
with straiigeis. No other means of putting a stop to this inter- 
rum se occurred to the Spanish ministry, but that of establishing 
.such an active superintendence, as would in future pK”vent all il- 
Itgal intercourse with the Dutch. In the prosecution of this 
design, many families were completely ruinid, by tines, penal¬ 
ties, and con/i'Catious, vihilc the evil they w ere intended to re¬ 
medy remained the same. 

In 172B some Biscayan merchants proposed to the king to 
prevent this contraband trade at their own expence, provided 
they were allowed to carry on an exclusive trade between Vene¬ 
zuela and the mother countiy. Alter experiencing some diffi¬ 
culties on the part of government, they were at last permitted 
to fit out, annually, for that province, two sh^ of forty or fitly 
guns each, freighted with Spainsli productions, which, after 
having lauded at port Goayie, they were to proceed from % 
the mouth of the Oroonoko far as Rio-de-la-Hache, in order 
to take possession of all the vessels engaged in that contraband 
ti affic. 

To this effect, his Spanish majesty granted tlieni the necessity ^ 
patents, constituting them a company, under the title of the 
Guipuscoa euinpaiiy. Ill J 734 this company obtained an exteii- 
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TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERIO-A. 


sion of the Rrjint, s>o far as tp enable to take hi 

cai^oes at Saint Sebastian, &c. on paying to the ifing the same 
duties as if they had eh'aied out from Cadiz; but on their re¬ 
turn they were obliged to put in at this last port, in older to pay 
the duties imposed on the eolonial productions. Fi^oin 17.^0 to 
1748 thiscoiiipany exported directly to Spain 8o8,978 quintals of 
cocoa, uliieh was a third more than had been seiit\.duiing the 
thirty pn eedin'; years; besides, the cocoa !>ent in 173C'\as .sold 
at folty-Ji^e piastiea in place of eighty, which was formerly its 
price. Dining the existence of the Cuipiiscoa company, the pro¬ 
vince of Venezuela In came extremely flourishing, and a vast 
number of new' villages w'cre built. This com|)any freighted 
annually for Terra-Finiia .six ships, of at least thiec bundled 
ton.s biiideii; before its establishment the only article of com- 
meice was cocoa; but in a slioit time they dievi, for the exporta¬ 
tion of leather and tobacco, no less a sum than 200,000 piastres. 

From 1735 to I7G3 the culture of cocoa became prodigiously 
increased. At the first period they did not raise in the whole 
province above 65,000 quintals; but in 1763 they expoited 
directly. 

To Spain,.50,310 quintals. 

Vera-Ciu/,.16,864 

The Canaries,.Il,l60 

Saint Donmigo, I’oito-Rico, 

and tlie 1 [a\annuli, . . 2,.316 

Local coiisiimptioii, . . . .30,000 


Total 110,6.50 


During tlic same period, the jdains .south of C^airacciis, which 
are well calcidatccl for the icaiing of cattle, were giiatly m- 
civascd ill value. The duties diawii fiom tliis .souicc, whiih 
were foimerly inadequate to meet the expeucc.s of goveinmcnt, 
were heiicefoitli fully snffieieut foi this purpo.sc; by which incaiis 
the king was relieved lioni sending from Mexico, as he had 
done for ihe tw'o preceding eeiitmies, money to pay tl e judges 
and the military pstabli.‘-hed in \'ehe/uela and Ciimana. In shoit, 
the province of \|pinc/ui h- became more ilouiishing, and assumed 
an air of greaiei prospeiity, than any other of the Spanish pos¬ 
sessions in South .Vm liea. Thlng.s continued in this pronii.sing 
coiulitipii for some tune, when, ciiher by the unwise and mono¬ 
polizing conduct of the company thcmscKes, or by an unfound¬ 
ed jealousy on th(‘ part t»f ibe Spuni.sh government, it was vir¬ 
tually (lissoKcd, by a rej;ulation entitled the art of'Jtee com- 
mcicCf executed 12th October, 1773; by which the ports of 
South Amciica weie, without disiiuctioii, laid open to a ficg 
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tiade with the moUier country. In order to engage in this trade, 
it Wiis, howe'^er, necessary either to be a Spaniard by birth or 
naturalization. No foreigner was permitted to a shaie in its be> 
netits, e\en when married to a native, or acting as the agent of 
his chiMren or father-in-law. Tiie laws in this respect were 
particularly st''ict: nevei theless, fi om the indolence and pi ide 
of the Spanish nation, the commerce with South ^.ineiica is 
mostly in th<‘ hands of foreigners, established at Cadiz, who 
readily hnd^he means of canning on then speculations in the 
name of a'Spaniard, who leceists a small gratituiU on tiiis ac¬ 
count. Tins baud, if it deserves the name, is exti< nelyad\an- 
tageous to the Spanish nation, since it imparls lo the comineice 
of tlia niothtr coiiiiti>, an activity which it conid never have at¬ 
tained had it been exclusively conilncd to native Spcniaids. 

In 170b the cxpoits fiom the dilleu'iit poiti of Spain to 
Tpmu-F lima, amounted in \u!ue to the sum of .'1,1 IB,"SI 
piuslies; but from 1707 to the [uxu eof \nnciii tin ir coinnieice 
was iieaily annihilated, and e>ui at piLS.,nt has not recoveiedits 
foi inei pros|V'rit). 

In none ot tlie cidcs of Tciia-rnina, not even in C.irraccas, 
luivi mcicliaiils any point of union, whcictlicy can talk over 
public a/faiis, or those nicicaiitile tiansae lions in which they aie 
iiiteicsted. 'I'hcy liavo no p’i])ci inoncy in ciidilation, and ate 
wliolly unacquainted with the utility ol banks. All baigaiiis are 
made chieclK and piixaUly between the paitits: tlieie is no such 
thing as acuiieiit piictx These Citits aie, iu tact, rather i'acto- 
lies, than places of toninuice. 

The tiade cat lied on betwciii the pioCncesof Cai rac'cas and 
the othei Spanish possessions, is cxliemely tulhng. From Bar¬ 
celona they expoit to the Ilavaiinah, or the island of Cuba, 
salted and diied piovisioiis, which are termed lusino. 'I’hey are 
piepaied at Baicelona, where they cost little more thaiitwenty- 
tivc fiaiics the quintal, and aie sold at the Havannah tor sixty 
or seventy francs. They leceive in exchange wax, sugar, and 
silur. Fioni Maracaybo they send cocoa, &c.; fiom Coro, 
hides and cheese; fiom Poi to-Cavallo, mules, when they do not 
expect to leceivc a gieater price for llicni in Jamaica, fiom 
Goayre, cocoa, suisapaiil! i, ike. Neither Cumaiia, AJaigue- 
fite, nor Guiana, have any coinineicial iclations with the island 
ol Cuba. 

At one ]ieiiod a \* rv protitaiih traffic wasranied on from the 
poit of (joayre to Veia-Cruz; but for sevcial yeais this tiade 
has been leliiiquishcd. 

It is estimated, that the quantity of money cii< nl^ed in the 
pfevinces of the Cariaccas do_s not ocecd 000,000 ot 
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piastre^; a fourth of which is small money, that is termed 

marouquina. 

Although Spain continues inexorable m itli resjieet to the ad¬ 
mission of foreign flags into llie ports of South America, it ne¬ 
vertheless permits the colonists to carry on a extensive trade 
in vessels of their own: the only article they are proliibited from 
sending to the colonics belonging to other powei.s, is (oeoa. At 
first sight, it should seem that such a latitude of exportation 
would be favouralile to the pro; ,res.s of agriculture in' lh'iJSiiauidv 
possessions; and this must ilonblless have been the mt* ntioii of 
the legislature: but the event has not fully justified tiusr expec¬ 
tation, since, during 171)0, the value of the commodilics of this 
kind exporte-d to foriign colonies did not exceed 
piasties. J3iil mules, black cattle, and h'alher, protluced a coii- 
sidciablc sum, as they are articles much wauled in some of the 
othef colonies, while tliey uie pioduccd in great almiidaiice in 
Icrra-Fiinia. 

During the last war, the sea was covered with English cruis¬ 
ers; so that not a single Spanish .ship could h‘ave their polls 
without the certainly of heing eaptina il. '["he piovinecs ol Car- 
raccas were by this means absolutely depiived of an outlet for 
their commodities ; since the same cause wiiicli interrupted the 
communication with the mother counliy, roiuh-red ihe inter¬ 
course equally dangerous with the few eoloims which still con¬ 
tinued oil either friendly or lu iitral terms with Spain. Notwith¬ 
standing the extreme-rigour of the ]>ioliibitivc laws, the ur¬ 
gency of the case indiici d the Ling to yield to the represcnla- 
tions made to Iiiin on this subject; and for the liist time since 
the conquest of the New World, tlic South American ports 
were opened to neutral vessels, by an order dated the l«tli No¬ 
vember, 1797 . The incessant complaints of the Spanish mer¬ 
chants against this wise measure, induced, however, the king, in 
1800, to revoke tlic order of 1797, as well as evi ry other sjie- 
cial permission to the same eflect, granted either by his map sty 
himself, or by the viceroys or inteiidaiits of .'Xineiica. ‘'J"lie 
courier charged with this unfortunate decree airived at (loayre, 
and published it on the lollowing April; but in lii.s passage 
from Cote-Fernie to the island-of Cuba, he was taken prisoner 
by tlie F.iiglisli; and by this fortunate accident, the foreign 
commerce was not interrupted with that island. 'I’he prosperity 
resulting from its contiuiiuiice fiequeiitly made the iiihabitniits of 
Terra-FHma regret that he had not been captured immediately on 
leaving Spain. 

The assAirancc given to the Spanish merchants by the govern¬ 
ment, that they should be reinstated in tluir right to an cxelu- 
•tive trade with South Ameiica, produced no other eft'cct but 
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that of intipcing them to engage in specul itious \\hKh ulUmatetjr 
Lunclied llit cn , as ot ten vessel!* sent fioiii Spun tlu> could 
not leckoti oil tht letnrn ot mote than one. Hncii tlu packets 
did not ibLupt. the vioiljiue or the Kiiglish ships, during the 
whole ot the scat ISOl, not oiu'ot them leachcdthc Hasamiah, 
wlicu thej ou,httoauive ugiilailv e\e,i v in inth 

Siian^» as it maj appi ii, il this peiiud, and indeed in the 
whole, com St of tlu w n, the ‘apuiish Vnici leans had not on*y 
lihcits to Aetpieiit the 1 ighsh puts, but \ cic acUnlK luilush¬ 
ed with p^sipoits l)\ ilic Lhitish rtdnii ds 'riust pi*- polls served 
otit\ foi one vjvagi, bit could tcadily be iiiuwtd on the pay¬ 
ment of eighteen pustics then pure, howc\t i, aii^nirutcd inpr^ 
poition to tlu dt Ill uiel. 'rhiit v\eic fit quently in the road of 
King-.ton, it OIK tiiiu 11) less tbui tight) ships, all undtr Spa¬ 
in h eo’ ) iis, ntht h uboiii ol Cuiagoi, si\t\,aiul in thatolTii- 
indid moic thui ftutv his i oiuuu .e ( otcupied, altogeHhci, 
above foul buiiditd vtssels, whuli weit fitud out undei pic- 
teiiee of bung sent tt> Pi null oi luuti il eoh iiics, iiid on their 
irtiiiii tluv pi stiiUil Lunch p ipt s, ivieleiitK fibiuattd for 
dit pinposc, but wliuli we e iiivtillultss allowed to pass with¬ 
out am iii/e ilig ition 

In this li ith i'oito Cav illo aloiu hid ahunthed vessels cii- 
gigtel, iii’ihuh, aetoidiig l» the t ustoni-houae legi It is, they 
espoited to tlu eiuinvspMt , daiiiig 1801 nuli«''o, eottoii, co¬ 
co i, hieles, coffee, topp..!, hoiscs, mules, and olhci aitules, to 
the V aim of pii*-ties llnssvsliin of ind il >enee was 

liktv'ise t'tended bv the t ii tom-h«>us< olhttis to i ^^leat pnle>f 
the engo s, vvli eh vveu :>hip[itd without pivi'ig the usual 
duties 

Wcinustheie obstive, tint ihe'^t stibinents air fu fiom con¬ 
vey iiij, ill K till it uh I ol the I \i nt of this e I iiuh itiiu et ni- 
meiee, since ih \ do not include the siixn \^lJuh uconipaiued 
these CO nino 1 'ties, noi the amount of lie eitdit riljlanud by 
lilt Sp inisli nu i< bant tlic iinputilumof div iiK'ehindise ex¬ 
ceeded uioi e ih in oiu half the value of the c\|o*tcd commo¬ 
dities 

llii mcich mt, the agiicultuiist, the public oflit«is, and even 
the tili/ens, embarked their capitals in such expeditions, with 
t'u same seeuiit) as if th* most pi ofound peace Ind pit vaiinl be¬ 
tween Spun ami Faigl ind, and tlit foiintr goveriniient tiller 
f« il its( If too Vr( ik to puiiisb such a cinuinal abu e, oi toic- 
1 i*ed it in oidei to avoul giea’ti evils 

Saiiit Doming I, dui i g its piosptiilv, vv u the cnfup 6 t of 
thr nuitl iiidis from the liivuiiiih, Vtra-Ciu/, v*iMtimdIi, 
t itln < in, uud \ u e/iicl i, stuee iviee! 1 1 ipsed, will out lour 
Ol livt. -..ua'l ships aiiiviug at tin Cape <u Poil-au-Piintt, Wilh 
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twenty or twen^-five thousand piastips, for the purpose of pur¬ 
chasing European mcMc’irtiulise. Since the disastrous c\ents at 
Saint Domingo, how.vtr, Janiaicu has become llio general ma¬ 
gazine of the Spaiiiaids from the giilph of ^Jexico; and it must 
be admitted, in piaise of the Englisli nierchaiits and their go¬ 
vernment, that they rmploj measures, in order to encourage this 
lucrative hiaiuli of commerce, which the Ejoiich iie\ei tliouglit 
of. TIie\ tiu‘*tcd to, the good quality and cheapness of thcii coni- 
modilie', nailtd patiently the aiiival of the Spanlaida^ sold only 
for r<a(h inone}, and left to them all the lisk of iiiliodiicmg the 
ai tides M) purchased into their countiy. The JCuglish, on the 
cOntiary, give them la'ge credit, and cither cairy the mrrcliaii- 
disc ill sliips of their own, or convoy those of the Spaniard". 
Tliis last inannniMc has been chidly pul in practice since the 
peace of IbOI: coisahs having Ijei-u stationed on the eo:l^t l(» 
suppit the smiiugling tiade, the Ihitish fitted out aimed \(s- 
Fclis, which afloided such 1 ‘ffecUial pruteetioii to tins species of 
eomiiieice, that in lyOJ not a .single Spanish ."hip duisl ventiiie 
to inteifcre, but all leinained quictU in port. 

Coro, Poito-Cavallo, andOoa}ie aie the poits fioin vhence 
vessels are freighted for C’lna^'oa; their cargoes, eliicily compos¬ 
ed of hides, indigo, coffee, and .«?iigai, an' rarely of .sufficient 
value to puichase the aitich s wanted in leliun; heia e large .sum-, 
of mo"i / are likewd’.e ‘inl for thii purpo e. It i, seldom that 
the eargius of the Spanish "hips tiading to Cniacoa produce 
more that G()()*> piastres each, or that lliose lu Ktum are of 
less value. 10,(‘00. 

Tiimdad, which \"as ceded to the English at the peace of 
Amiens, situated at the eastirn extremit) of Terra-Firma, liom 
which it is only four leagur s distant, is extremely convenient for 
the contraband trade W'ith Cuniana, Eaicclona, iSlaigueiite, 
and (Juiana. The giilpii of Paria, which washes the eastern 
pait of Trinidad, receives the wateis of the liv'^r Cnarapiclie, 
which eiiteis the province of Cumana, and by which animals aio 
transpoiled from 'f’crra-Fiima to 'Trinidad. The ai tides receni d 
in return, airive by the .same dianiicl, or are landed at difieient 
points ill their comse, without the smallest danger. It ii theie 
that the cargoes enter which aie destined for lluicelona, from 
w hich place they are sepai atod, and .scut to Can accas and other 
cities. The mouths of the Oroonoko, which eioss the gulph of 
Paria from South to ^^Olth, and which tl»e island of Tiinldad 
forces to dischaige tliemslevcs into the si a through the niouiht of 
tlie Dragon, op»*M to ihisdslapii the commerce of Giiinna, from 
whence the surplus is conveyed, by the river Apuic, to Jluiqui- 
simetn, Truxillo, Varinas, Merida, &c. The Dutch at Surinam, 
had, during a long peiiod of time, cngiossed the contiabatid 
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trade with Spanish Guiana; but they have been wholh depri\rd 
of this advantage by the Jdiitish since they obtained possession 
of Tiinuliui. 

I should ill fulfil this pait of in\ task^ di<l 1 not give a view of 
the Euiop(‘au nurcliandise most esteemed in tlie chtlcrenl pro- 
vir.ces which foiin the subject ol the piesent vvoik. The tar- 
gois v\lii<I p aie ‘^hippcd fioiii the iiiotiur counti\, for Tciia- 
Ihima, do not < oiitain abcni* one thud of n.ition<d commodities; 
the lemaining pail', are made up liointh e manuiactmes ol io- 
reiiu nations tiaihng with Spain. 

G«neinII> speaking, the Sjumish Anieileans have a dislike to 
cotton <Iolli; tiny adopU'd its use during the last vvai on account 
of the low pi ice at which it could be puifhasrd fiom the Bri¬ 
tish colonies. A piece of wion*.'ht nnislm, which would hefoic 
have cc^st thnly-livi oi foity plastic s, wc k sold hv tium foi twelve 
Ol louiteeii; Lilt in piopoilion as tins ailule hi came scaice in 
< oiisequcmee ol the increased chmand, it rose soniewliat in pi ire ; 
All wineh the >])auiarcls revelti d to the* ii'.e oi liii..n. Hie dc| 
jiiaiid lor iiiMiiies ol different kinds is not the same in eury pro¬ 
vince: foi alllicrnyh a taste loi show and cxpence he ecjually 
gicat in the in all, tiic'y possess not the same nuuns of gialiiyiug 
It. 'Ihiis, loi cxaini>le, diamonds, jewc Is, and veiy line cloths, 
sell bettci, and in gieater quantity, at !Mc‘\ico, Ptiii, and the 
Havnnnah, than clscwhcTe. In 'IViia-l'iima, on the contraiy, 
the rleniatKiloi false*dianioiicis is lUMcligicatei, in propoitic)n,thaii 
lor tiuc*. 1 . 1.110 Is very Hindi woin by the Spaniaicis, that of 
Jlandcis ispicleried. fn a coninuicJal point of view, the de¬ 
mand foi it ii i!ol however gieat, siiiet tlie use of it is confine cl to 
tie* pimcipal uihabitants, and it isiuvci woin hut on days ofccie- 
nu uv. 

lil.uk stulfs aic in gieal icpiUatioii among the Spanish Ame- 
1 leans, pinuipallv sciges, piniiellos, satins, and tafKties. 'Ihc 
mantles of the pnests, and the* habits of the nuns, aio always 
made' of one orothcr of thc*se f.ibiics. 

I'oi the l.isl ten years the use of bioad cloth has become 
cxliiindy common in Cariaecas and its dependencies. Veiy few 
of tlie white inliahitaiits but now either diess in blue keiseymerr, 
Ol in Kllu'iif, 01 Abbeville doth. The Fiench hats aie preferred 
III Caiiac'cas lo tliosr ofany otlu’i country. 'J’lie Spanish youths 
have 'ccciitly ac quiic cl a gicat taste for boots, with whidi they are 
supplied, t\chisivel\, by the English. 

'J'he i(t.iil tiade is mostly in the hands of the Canarians. The 
avciagG piofit on the difteient commodities is from twenty-five 
to thii typer cent.; but as a great m.my individuals, engage m 
ihis speeics oft oflic, the piofits aiising from it become so divided, 
tliat curli finds ditficull to educate Ins family with decency. 
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There is also in Ttrra-Firma another species of traders, who 
leep shops kn6\\n under the name of bodegas, and else\Ahcre by 
that of pulperi:'s. The j^oods tliey expose to sale consist chiefly 
of pottery, small r^lass ware, diied fruit, cheese, tafia, wines, 
sugar, hams, &r. They po^^ess the advantage over other 
shops of not ht ing obliged to shut up during Sundays, and holy- 
days,and an usually kept open fKun day-break until ninedn the even¬ 
ing. (’ent. per cent, is llie usual profit in this traflic, b!it on some 
nrtieJes the gain is double and even triple, li is in d.i.-t trilhug re¬ 
tail trade, whii h is mostly carried on by uniiiarrinl Catalonians, 
and Canarians, flia! the foundation of great fortunes are more 
frequently laid, than in any oilier line of bu,sines, v\hatever. 

Until a very recent period, rommeiciiil disputes were brought 
bcfoie the oulip.ai V tribunals; cud eousi qiieutly subjerted to the 
same formalities, dt lay.s, and esjieiici; as OlIici’ eaii.se.s. 'J 'he go¬ 
vernor of Carraceas, D. Ivdevan i!.‘ J.eon suggested to the in¬ 
habitants the [u«>priety of apjilyiug to the king for tiu' establisli- 
nicntof a consulate; and be Mip'ported tlie application with nil 
the weight of his iu'lueiice and talents. In coivsi quciice of thi.s 
rcprehentiiivni, foundad u|ion public interest and tiie prosperity 
of coinmerte, a royal scliedule was obtained in June 
wliicb c.stablislicd at Caiiaccas a commercial tribunal, composed 
of the governor, who is always president, a prior and two con¬ 
suls, nine assistants and a syndic, with their deputies; be.side.s 
an a.s.sessor, secretary, and register-keeper: two jjorlers are at- 
tacbedto the cstaljlishment, who must be whiles. 

iill the members, c.xeept the five last, only remain in ofliee 
two ycais. IJaif of this number is removed cvciy year, and 
their successors are chosen by a very extended mode of election. 
The nobles, chevaliers of military orders, merchaiiis, agricultur¬ 
ists, and, in one word, all the while population, except eccle¬ 
siastics, are elegiblc to these ofliccs. 

The funds appropriated to dcfiay the salaries of the members, 
and the other expcncesof this establishment, are raised paitly fioui 
fines imposed by the judges or their deputies, and iwirlly from an 
average duty of ouc per cent, on livery article of exportation and 
importation to and from Europe, and other }iarts of Sfiaiiish 
America, and three percent, on those exported or impoited to 
and from foreign colonies, except mules and horsi's, that pay a 
.piastre p^r head; black cattle pay one per cent.; while negroes, 
and gold and silver coin,'are wholly exempted from this duty. I he 
island of Marguerite enjoys an cxcmptiuii from this cuntribu- 
tiou. 

The principal object of the institution in question, is, the ad^ 
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tniilhtration of justice in commercial affairs, and the adoption of 
those measures bcbt calculated to promote the improvement of 
agiicultuie, and the extension of commerce. The form of pro- 
cedinc in this tiibunnl, is simple, expeditions, and fi*ee from ex¬ 
pellee. Thej hold their sittings on 'I’nisday, I'hursday, and Sa¬ 
turday of each week. They attend to the complaint, and cite 
the defender to appear. Afttr listening to the allegations on both 
Sides, examining witnesses, and wiitten documeirls, they endea¬ 
vour to bung about nn amicable .idjnstnunt: if they fail in this, 
the paities aie oidoied to leave the court, after which sentence is 
pioiioiiiK ed, and beiiig si&iied b\ the judges and register-kev'per, 
is iiuinedialtl} iiotilicd to the parties. If the ease, how'ever, he 
too compheated to admit ot veibal explanation, permission ia 
granted, at tlie reqmst ot one of the paities, to state the circum¬ 
stances in writing; but in this case the paitv making the demand 
is obliged to swcai that he has not bieii assisted bv an advocate. 

When the eum m dispute exceeds SOO [uasires, an appeal lies 
to a tiibunal teiincd afzadas, composed ot the governoi and two 
judges nominated by him. 

^J’he jiiiisdiclioii ot tli»' consulate is co extensive with the limits 
of the captuin-genoralsliip of Can areas, butfoi the gi cater conve¬ 
nience of the citi/ciis, deputies aic established in the poits of 
JVIaiacaybo, Coro, Porto-Cavallo, Cuinana, Cjuiana, and the 
island of Margueiite. The jiulgments of these deputies may, 
like those ol the'consulate, be bioiiglil by ajipeal betuie the tii- 
buiial of alzathn; with tins ditleience, that the sum of 800 pl¬ 
astics, lespi'cting wliidi the dttision of the consulate is dctiiiilive, 
is ledneod to 200 pia.slies betoie the deputies m Ciiinuna, Por¬ 
to-Cavallo, and Maracaybo; lOO in Guiana, Variiias, and Coro; 
and 30 in the island ot Mnigiieritc and othei places. By the 
bi'ludulc of 170o, ail appeal is peimilted lioni the deputies and 
oidiiiaiy judges to the consulate. In case the stnloiicc be coii- 
tirmed, it then bc^t'ints defimlive; but when it is levcised oi; 
inoditied, a final right of appeal lies before tlu' tribunal of ahndnh. 

Besides acting as a com t of justice, the consulate holds an assem¬ 
bly twice every munth, at winch the governor picsides; and which 
is composed of the prlbr^ the two consuls, the assistants, and tlie 
Syndic; with their res|ic£tiv'e deputies, the sccictaiy, paymaster, 
and treasurer. Ail that relates, «.iys the schedule of ci cation, to the 
pi ogress of agriculture, and prosperity ol commeiee, ought to be 
discussed in^thc assembly of the consulate, to winch the' deputies 
and everv description of citizens should contribute their observa^ 
tions. The king expressly enjoins this assembly to rcndci aa ac¬ 
count to the goveinment of eveiy thing which shall appear to be 
worthy of royal attention, and at the same time to piopose those 
4 ueasuies which may, ui their opinion, seem pioper for the cncou- 
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fagement of the agri'*ultiire, the indu^-try, and the commerce of 
the coiintrv. 

After considcrnbic difficnlfy, I was atleijoth permitted to examine 
the iabour« of this assembly in ta\onr of a''rieulliuc. 1 found 
the onlv step they rad taken tow ards th<* fulfilment of this im¬ 
portant duty. \'ns havinti, in 1797, imitod some enlightened cul¬ 
tivators to fuiiii'.h memoijs nspecting the mode of crtltiiie em¬ 
ployed by each of them; wliiih liad lor four yeais remained in 
the hands of the foniiiiissionci > appointed to < \ imine them and 
give in a gdicral rtpoil, Mhi< h hab never yet been done, or any 
means taken to eiiloi< c ron pliance vilh the older of the assembly 
to that effect. Desiious to see these memoiis, I found them co¬ 
vered M'itli dust in the hoii le of Count de la Grange, one of the 
Clomrnissioners, who leadily jieimilled me to peiiise them; after 
which I returned them to their lormei situation, and may venture 
to afhrm that ages will elapse beh.ie they are again disturbed. 

The only iKseful woi k that has ^.iigaged the attention of the 
consular assembly since its cieation, is the formation of a load, 
which is not yet quite finished, between Porto-Cavallo and Va¬ 
lence, by a slioiter and less mountainous tiact than the former. 
Another road has also been opened, under their auspices, from 
Gouyre to Cuiiaccas, by the foot of the mountain which sepaiates 
these two cities; it is longer than the one now in use, but 
much more cominodioiis. The roads from Caiicagoa, and the 
communication of Cariaccas with the vallies of Aragoa, have 
also attracted the notice of the assembly, and much money has 
been expended upon them without any proportional advantages. 

Fully aware of the drawbacks occasioned to trade by the last 
unexampled war, 1 do not accuse the consular assembly of Cai- 
Taccas with having directly occasioned that lamentable decay in 
the commerce of these provinces, which has been expeiieiiced 
for some time past; but neither can 1 piaise it for the wisdom 
of its mensuies, or fot activity and zeulin carrying into effect the 
ends of its institutiou. 
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.«0VEBNME8:T of \i:NliZlELV. — DESCRIVTION OF CAR^ 

KACr 4S.-OOAYUE.-1>0 IITO-CA VALLO.-VALENCE.-^ 

M All AT AY.-TULMERO.-4 iCTORI A. — CORO. -E ARQUlSW 

Mi:ro.—TocoYo.— goanaek, &r. &c —uovcunmevt 

OF CUMANA.-DLSCIUIMION OF OUMANA.— CARlACO.-»^* 

BARCELONA.-ISLAND OF M AUG UEUII E, &C.-GoVCRN- 

MUNT or MARACAYBO.— DbSCRJFlION OF IVMRACAYBQ. 

MERIDA, &C.- OOALKNVJNT OF AAKINAb. -DEbCRlF- 

'flON OF A ARINAS.—SAJNl JiMES, &C. : 


I . . 

T nppcnns to mu that 1 shoiilcl fail in satisfvii:^ the cufiosity oC 
the rcadri n sjR'<-lini> ih-ovIiilis whu'ii aic oquaily tinkiinwii to tbffi 
polite Moilil nt> the most chsUiU paits of Chniu, if I did not ad^T 
fo the [.^eneial dosoiiptioiis in the piecedni*; eliapiers, sonif!'' 

details iTspertins> the political insiiiutioiis and iiiaiiiieis of the* 
iiihahitantc oi this iiiteiesliiii* coiintiv. ' 

j • I 


'Pile i itv ol Can act as, situated iii lO® 31' iioith lutitude, and 
fiRo *>' east longitude, reckiaiiiisi fiom the nicridiun of Paiis, waR; 
founded ill lAfi? hv Dnno Lo*..ula. Jtisnotoiil) the capital of tbe^ 
provinceot Venezuela, lint of llu tast e\tentof country occupied 
the governments of Maiacatbo, Varni.is, (xuiaiia, Ciiinana, and the^ 
island of Marguerite. Its teinpeialuie does not eoiiespond with’ 
its latitude; for in place (>f the insuppoitable heats which mightJ 
be expccU'd to pievuil in the proximity of the equator, it enjoys/-^ 
on the contrary, a mild ami almost uiiint^riupted spring, whicM 
it owes to its elevation, being four hundred and si.\ty toises abuYe'| 
the level of the sea. ^ 

111 this city Farciiheit’s thermometer in winter marks usually/!^ 


i\t six in the inoniing, . . . - . .58 


TVt two in the afternoon, . . . 7-i 

>\t ten at night,.b‘8 

^laMiiiuni,.7f) 

Miiiinimii, 52 

In Summer, 

At six in the moining, .... 72 

At two in the afternoun, . . . .79 

At ten at night,. 7^ 
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V 

Maximum^.85 

Minimum,.69 

Humidity, according to the hygrometer 

of Deluc, usually,.47 

. .58 

Minimum,.87 

The mercury, which rises in the southern parts of Europe, 

'■^d during the variations of the atmosphere,*even to eleven lines 
of a' Paris inch, never ascends iii the eastern parts of Tcrra-P'irma 
:Above two lines. 

There arc observed at C.arrarcas, in every season of the year, 
Your atmospheric tides in the t\\ent}-four hours; two during the 
^ay, and tw'o in the night. 

f.' Blue portion of the sky, according to the cyanonieter of Saus- 
liure, usuaJiy, IS. 

In a hundred part7< of the atmosphere are contained tweiity- 
oight of oxygen, and seventy two ot nitrogen. 

The maximum of the first is, .... 20 

The minimum,.27i 

. Ma gnctic declination 27th of September, 1799, 4“ S8' 45''. 
Inclination of the pole, iisiully, . . - 48^. 

0.sciliations of the penduhiui in hfteen minutes. i270. 

The city of Carracras, which coveis a .space oi two squnie 
miles, is built in a valley four leagues in cx*' nl, running in a di¬ 
rection from east to \m sf, bei’veen the great chain of mouniains 
!*^hich skirt the siu fiam Coro to Ciiinana: it is also boniided on 
the north and .south l>;» mountains of an equal height. I’he giound 
on which it stands is broken and irregular, that in walking the 
streets it is necessary coiuinnall)' to ascend anil <le.sceiid ; but the 
greatest declivity is from north to south. J’loin the poit of Pas- 
,tora towurd.s the north, to the river (loajie, v.hicli limits this city 
j^p the south, the di.slance is seventy-five toiscs, Carraccas l.s wa¬ 
rred by four rivers; the first, Goa^re, Hows along its soutlun'ii 
'•xtremity without entering it. 

^,‘The Stroud, Anauco, bathes the eastern part oC the city. 
Candelaria is the point where it roost nearly appro-irhes it, and 
at this spot a bridge has been erected, v^hich greatly facilitates the 
communication with the valley of ChacaOk 
i T'he third, Caroala, flows over the rocks in a bed formed by 
liigh and steep bunks. In its course, which is from north to 
llOilth, it separates fronp the other, that quarter of the city named 
6t. John: they are, however, united by means of a bridge very 
vRell constructed, but not so regular as that of Candelaria. 

^ 'I'he fourth, Catucho, supplies with wuUi the public and pri- 
te(e cisterns erected in different parts of the city. 

^ These four livers iMiiAe in a single bed, cross the valley of 
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CiiacaO; covered with fruits, live stock, and articles of toiiH 
nierce; and at last mingle their \Naters with the Tuy, which flowf 
into the sra twelve leagues east of cape Codera. 

The streets of Carraceas run at right angles with each other; they . 
^rc about twenty feet wide, paved, open to the four cardinal points, 
and at the distance of nearly tlnoe hv.ndred feet from one another, 
ri'lierearc oidy three piiblics({uares which deserve that name, though' 
even they arc not free from faults. The largest, called "placa mayar, 
is disHgiii'cd bv small .sliops built in ii from east to west, which are 
let out to the merchants of the city i and ijr tlie miserable pittance 
received on this nccoiint, the r;,e is deprived of a view for which 
nothing ran compensate, 'i^his .‘■quare occupies three hundred 
square feet. It is v\ ell paved ;uul is employed as a market for 
all kinds of provisions; vegetald- s, fruits, butchers’meat, fish, 
poultry, game, bread, pru r jts, apes, and birds of every species 
s»re here exposed to sale ai t!ie gi cutest abundance. The cathedral 
chnrrii in the <v.isl siile of the square, is disproportioned to the ‘ 
jjest of the bnildaigs. 'riiis .squaie has two entiances on each 
side, riie second squaie, Candelaria, is slu lounded by an iron 
railing n})Oii inasoiiiy of uneqiiul lyoght. lieing built on an ar¬ 
gillaceous soil nii.xcd w ith sand, it is nuich better than the best 


puveiiicnt, .'Mid all t*^”’ether presents an agreeable appearance, 
’i’he only edihre w'nrij) notice is the clmrch of Candelaria, which. 


though not roii.st.iuii.d with geometrical accuracy, is oriiament- 


t d by a fai”adc of snlhclent beauty to divert the eye from dwelling 
on the defective parts of the square. 

’] he ihird is that of Saint Paul, which is a regular square, or¬ 


namented by a fountain in llie middle. 


The church of Saint Paul 


is situated at the south'cast angle of the square, with the other 
buildings iu w'hicli it lies not the smallest agreement. This square 
is neither levelled nor paved. 

'I'he olhei squares, five in number, do not deserve particular 
notice, ill that of Saint John, which is pretty extensive, tlie 
horse militia arc exercised. 


Many houses belonging to individuals are handsome and w^ell 
built; some of them ai'e of brick, but the greatest part are built 
of stone, nearly in the manner of the Romans; those of the prin¬ 
cipal inhubitnnts arc elegantly furnished. There is generally in, 
each house one principal a]>artment, which is ornamented in the 
richest and most expensive manner, and which is never employed 
by the family, but only opened for the reception of company on 
days of ceremony. 

in the city of Cairraccas there are no public edifices but those 
dedicated to religious purposes. The captain-general, the royal 
audience, the iiitendant, and all the other tribunals, hold their 
fittings in houses hired for the purpose. . flven the military hoi- 
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pkal is in a private house. The ronfadoric, or treasury, is thd 
only royal building; and its appealance docs no honour to the 
taste or munificence of the king. 

' On an emiiicnce a’^ove the city stand the barracks, vhich 
consist of Jj’iie cdififcs of equal height, and a double court. 
T[1iey might con^'cnlenlly lodge two thousand men, but are only 
occupied by a single troop of the line. The barrack* for the mi* 
litia, that is, the house employed as such, stands in the opposite 
quarter of the ciiy. 

It is to be icgKtted, that the ground had not been levelled for 
the extent of three or four hun<lred feet round these barracks, 
and surrounded by a wall two feet in height, siinnounted by an 
iron railing, nhich would have afiorded an agreeable walk to the 
iiihahitants, a coincniciit place for the troops to exercise in, and 
cotdd not have been ntlciidcd with much additional expence. 

Carraccas is the scat of tin* aiclihishop of Venezuela, whose 
diocese is bounded liy the sea to the iioith, from the liver Unare 
to the jurisdiction of Coro; to the east by the province of Cu* 
mana, to the south by the Oroiiooko, and to the west by the 
bidiopric of Mciida. J’he caMicdial church only merits notice 
from the rank it holds in the hkrnrchy of tempiCS. It is truly 
astonishing that in a city so well peopled a*- Ca’iaccas, and wliere 
Christianity is so much respected, there .sl^ould not be*erected a 
church more consonant to the importance of the archbishopiic 
and the grandeur of llie city. It is not sufficient that the interior 
be adorned with golden tapestry, that the sacerdotal habits and 
sacred vessels announce the supremacy of llie U mple to which 
they belong; while its oonstnictioii. Us arehUectuie, its dimen¬ 
sions, and distribution, have nothing grand, sinking, or tegular. 

It is about two huutbed and fifty feet in length, and seventy- 
five in width. It is low, and supported within by tw'enty-lour 
pillars, di-stribiited in four ranges lengthwise. The two center 
ranges form the uuve, twenty Icet wuh', and the two others di¬ 
vide the under sides at the di'ilaiice of twelve leet and a half each; 
so that the nave alone is of pitater width than the two lower 
sides, which lie to the right and fefl. 'I'he giand altar, instead of 
being in the center, i.s fixed against the wall. The choir occu^ 
pics one half of the nave; and the aiiangcmcnt of this temple is 
such, tliat uot above four hundred peisoiis can obtain a view of 
the priest officiating at the altai. The extenor of this building 
owes nothing either tb the taste oi execution of the workmen. 
The steeple without having received any embelli.shinent from art, 
po.stfes.ses at least the merit of solidity. The only clock in Car- 
faccas is fixed in this steeple; it strikes the quarters, and is Qn the 
vibnle extremely accurate. 

Besides the cathedial, ther^ gre four parishes in Carraccas, 
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Saint Rosalie, Saint Paul, Candelaria or Cliandeleiir, and Alta- 
Gracia; three monasteries, the Franciscans or Cordeliers, the 
Dominicans, and the Mercenaiies; a chapel; un hospit.il of Capu¬ 
chins; two convents of nuns, one of the order of Carmelites, 
and the other of the Conception ; a liou-so of Erfaratidns, or of fe¬ 
male education; three cimi dies, Saint Main ICO, Trinity, Diviiia 
PastoiH, tetnxed b> the Spaniindt Ennites, because tlicy belong 
not to any parish, convent, or hospital. I’heso duirchos are al- 
wavs erected at the expence of the tinllifiil; each of them has, 
a priest, who regulates mid dispenses the ceremonies, and collects 
the alms. 

In general the churches in Carraccas are w ell built; but the 
one which surpasses all the losf, is the prnisli church of Alta<^ 
Gracia, the aidiitecture of wlndi woind do honour to the first 
cities in Kiiropc. It was elected hj the fice men of colour iii- 
huhiting that qnaitei of the city whcio it stands, and oinumented 
at tlieir espdice, and by sonic contiibutions fioin the whites. 
That of Cuiiili lin iu owes its existence in like inuniicr to the Ca- 
iiaiiuns. 

All the dniiclus aie gildi’d fiom the hasc of the altars to the 
ceilings. 'Fhe anthois, who, like lidheitson, have boasted so 
nmdi of their iidies, have not siudy takeVi up this idea from 
those of Cairactas, unless they liave mistaken llicje gildings far 
puie gold. 'J’he churches possess evoiy thing iieccsiiiry for the 
decent celebiation of leligious woiship, hut they are neither 
sumptuous nm in gicat profusion, 'i he lintn, head**, tapestry, 
the habits of ihi' Viigiii and of the saint*?, when they aie carried 
in proc‘'s-'ion, or expostd dining thm paitKular feasts, arc cer¬ 
tainly objects of coiisideiable cxpence, but cannot be considered 
as a source of lichcs. It is gold, silvei, and diamonds alone 
which possess any intiinsic value; and these aie not found in great 
piofusioii in the chuithcs of Carraccas. We may judge of this 
by the piicsts of other churches biing ?)bligtd to borrow the 
huge silver cliundelieis and other oinanieiits fiom the cathedial, 
when they celebrate any of their grand festivals. 

The Spaniaids are very assiduous in then attendance on divine 
ordinances; that is, on muss, sei mons, and pi occssiors; for diey 
do not reckon vespers among the exercises of religion, as is done 
both in Franco and .^pain. 

The men usually attend church in their common diess: it is, 
however, necessary that they either wear a pioper habit, or h© 
covered with a cloak or grcat-coat; neither rank nor colour ex¬ 
empts the individual fiom this legulation. 

Females, when attending church, especially the w'hites, are 
rigorously icstiicted to v^ear black. Tlieir dress consists of a hlacic 
petticoat and veil. The slaves only aie permitted to appear io 
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irhite veils. The gaiize veils worn by females of the higher 
are s^thin as to aft'ord a perfect view of their features. The rest 
of their dress is usually made either of silk, or velvet trimmed 
with beautiful blond lace, and costs from 400 to 800 piastres. 
Those who blush to’appear poor by wearing less c.\pensive-^ 
clothes, subject themselves to every kind of privation, in order to 
: rival their more opulent neighbours; while others, despising such 
rigid economy, sacriiicc their honour to their vanity, and obtain 
rich apparel as the price of their charms. 

Several females, who in order to avert a threatened evil, of 
obtain an anxiously desired good, make vows to assist for 
determined length of time at certain religious ceremonies, and 
'appear in a habit emblematical of the power they have invoked 
to their aijd. Tims, when llicir prayers are addressed to our lady of 
\Monut-Carmel, they adopt a violet-coloured habit, with a medallion 
on the left side; if to Saint Francis, they wear the habit of his 
order, which in Spanish /unerica is blue, &c. &c. 

Those who cannot aflord to procure such eliaracteristic gar¬ 
ments, are obliged, under similar vows, to attend the celebralio^t 
of mass before daybreak, wliicli they term missas de madrugada. 
The reason assigned for this jmicticc is, that will)out an appro*- 
priate dress it would be indecent to enter the churches during 
daylight. 

I'he festivals kept by the Spaniards, are those fonnd h the 
Roman calendar. They arc so iiunierous at Carruccas, that 
scarcely a single day elapses without the occurrence of some saint’s 
day in one or other of the cluirciics. What infinitely multiplies 
these ceremonies, is, that each festival is preceded by nine days 
consecrated to prayer, and followed by eight; during v\hich the 
faithful, not only of the parish where such testival is kept, bi«t 
from every part of the city, join to their prayers public aimise- 
nients, as fire-works, music, balls, &c. 

The procession of the saint forms the most brilliant part of 
these festivals. The image of the saint, which is always as large 
8S life and richly dressed, is carried^about at noon upon a small ta¬ 
ble highly decorated, and folIow^Cd or preceded by some other 
Saint beJon^ng to the same church, but less sumptuously habited. 
Many bangers and crosses are carried before the procession; 
the men 'Ivalk two abreast, and the principal part of them 
carry a taper in their hand; then follow the musicians, the 
clergy, the civil aiilhornies, and lastly the women, surrounded 
iJy a guard with fixed bayonets. ^J’he retinue is always very nu¬ 
merous. All the windows in the streets through which the pro¬ 
cession passes, arc ornamented w'ith flags, which give an air of 
gaiety and festivity to that quarter of the city; they arc also 
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crouded with females, who repair hither to witness this amusii^ 
and agreeable exhibition. * ^ 

The devotion of the Spaniards is almost exclusively paid to 
the Blessed Virgin. They have an image of her in all their 
churches, under different denominations, and each of them has 
been bi ought into notice m a manner moi e oi less miraculous, 
particular!}! two, the history of whose inauguration is so remark* 
able as to deserve being recorded. 

The nist is our l^ady of Copa Cobana. An Indian, says the 
tradition, walking along the streets of Carraccas, pulled off his 
hat, on which he ob&eived a demi-ical; niuch astonished, he lan 
with it to the first cabaret, atid purchased some ardent spirits. 
Afterwards going to scat himself at the corner of the street, be 
had occasion to again pull ofl'liis hat, when another piece of the 
same value fell at his feet; more astonished than before, he also . 
bartered it foi his favourite potion. A moment afterwards, puUii^ v 
off his hat for tlie thiid time, another demi-ieal tumbled on the > 
ground. On picking it up, and examining it with care, .he ob* ^ 
served the figure of a virgin impressed on it. Jle instantly con* 
signed this precious lelic to the scapulaty he vvoie around his 
neck, undciiieatli his shirt. A shoit time afterwards^ having as¬ 
sassinated a man, he was taken, inipiisoiied, and condemned to 
be executed. On the executioner putting the cord round bis 
iicck, it instantly broke; a stionger cord was substituted in its 
stead, which shared the fate of the former; on which the Indian 
declared, that tliis miracle w as produced by our Lady of Copa 
Cobana. He requested they would e\.imiiie Ins scapuiary, when, 
in fact, they actually discovered the dcmi>ieal, which had become 
as large as a piastre; and the figuie of the vii^in was sad and ' 
coveted with peispiiation. 

The Indian lequested that it might be deposited in the church 
of St. Paul, and that piayers might be put up to the virgin, iq 
oi der to obtain the favour of Heaven, a iiis request was granted, 
and the Indian suffered the execution of his sentence. The ca* 
biido or municipality of Can accas decreed, that ail prayers for 
rain should be ofieied up to this virgin, jii fact, whenever they 
suffer from long continued drought, they proceed in procession ^ 
to St. Paul’s, in order to seek oui iiady of Copa Cobana, and ^ 
carry hei to the cathedral, where she remains two days, which 
aie kept as festivals. They afterwards return to St. Paul's with 
the same solemnity. The archbishops, the chapter, the priests, 
cuics, and monks of ail the different convents, the captain-gene¬ 
ral, the royal audience, and the cabildo assist at these two pro¬ 
cessions. 

The second virgin established at CarrpGcas by a miracle, is our 
laidy of the Soledud. A rich female of Carraccas, possessinggoods 
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upon tT)C coast between Porto-Cavcllo and Goayre, had ordered 
i'roiii Spain an image 9f our Lady bfSoledad, ^^hich they adored 
at Madrid, in a chapel dedicated to her service. Walking one day 
on the shore, slu! hidield upon the sand a large case directed to 
HjTself. Astonished at this circumstance, she caused it to bo 
farriedto her dwelling. On opening the case, a fine statue of 
;OUf T^ady of Soledad struck the eyes of the assistaKts. They 
prostrated llicmselves, cNclaiining, “ a miracle!” and henceforward 
'their vows and pravers were all addressed to this virgin. A short 
time after, the vessel arrived in the port of Goayre, on board 
of \vhicli the statue of the virgin from Madrid had been shipped. 
The captain waited on the lady, delivered her a letter, and 
bathed in tears, acknowledged, that having experienced a terri- 
riblc sloiin at sea, be was obliged to throw every thing overboard, 
in order to lighten the vessel; and that the case containing the 
virgin had sliared a similar fate. On comparing dates, it was 
discovered, that the virgin had been found on the shore on the 
very day the storm occui i ed at sea. The cry of a miracle v^a.sset 
up anew'. The news of this event was quickly diffused abroad, 
and the reputation of our T.iidy of Soledad established on 
an iinniovablo foundation. It was left by the lady at her death to 
the convent of I’rauciscaiis, where it is invoked by a numerous 
tribe ofvotarie.s. 

The only public anuisrmcnts at Carracens, i.s the exhibition of 
comedies during the festivals. Admittance to them costs only 
a single rea]; which afford.s a suflicient indication of the ability of 
the actors, and the cl<'gai\ce of the theatre. 'J^hc pieces arc ill 
written, and still worse porfoimecl. 'riie declamation of this 
stage re.sembles the tone ir. which a child six years old recites a 
lesson he docs not perfectly remember. They possess neither 
grace, action, infiexion of voice, easy gesture, nor, in one word, 
any quality which constitutes an actor in an ordinary theatre. The 
comedians of Carraccas may be compared to those itinerant 
players who frequent fairs, living rather on what is produced by 
the pity, than the approbation of their audience. 

From tlie abo\e picture, every person must be inclined to sup¬ 
pose that similar exhibitions would be wholly deserted, or at 
most only utj^ded by those possessing neither taste nor ediica- 
. tion. 'I'liis. how'cver, is far from being the ca.se; the rich and 
the poor, the old and the young, nobles and plebeians, govcrnon 
and governed, ail a.ssidu&usly frequent this species of amusement. 
The only problem I have not been able to resolve among all my 
observations on Carraccas, is the indifference of the inhaiiitaiit^ 
of this city, who are in other- respects not destitute of taste, and 
have received much instruction, respecting a point so essential to 
public amusement. 
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\Viiftii Speaking of the public ainiisemoiits at Carraccas, I am 
naturally led to notice the game of tojinis-bali, which is played 
(‘ithcr with the hand or with a battledore. 

The Biscayans first inlrorluced this diversion among the na¬ 
tives, who, although far from being iul. pls, \et play with suiH- 
cient address to afford amusement to the l)>-stunders, who are 
fond of siudi sports. When the whites play at teimis-hall, which 
is very seldom, they general!v make i:m‘ of a l)a!tledor(*. 

Besides tennis-courts, then; are also a few billiurd-rooms kept 
in this city, but they are \erv little iVeijuentetl. 

These constitute nernl\ ihr sum total of the amusements in 
Cairaccas. It must not, however, be inferred from this eirenm- 
stance, that the Spaniards are not given to gambling; on the 
contrary, they are more hlhidly devotol (u it than even the French. 
On such occasions. neitlu*r loss nor gain is marked hv any visible 
change in the features. Tiio sensations eilhei' of good or bad 
fortune they confine wholly within theinseKes: in short, it is 
only during play, that they srein to attach no value to money. 
The police exerted all its power to eomiteiiiet this ch ^tructivc 
propensity to gaining, but in vain; for in order to chub' its vigi¬ 
lance, they occasionally shifted the jilace of iheir nu'elings, and 
admitted none into the secret hut those who were of the partv< 

If there were at Carraccas cither public walks, l\e«;a, literary 
societies, or cofi’ee-roonis, this would doubtless be the projier . 
place to notice them. But to the disgrace of this great city, I 
am forced to say, nothing of the kind is to be found. Ill very 
Spaniard resides in his own house a.s in a pris<.n. Jfe never 
leavt s it but to go to church, or to transact profes-sional ljusinc‘.ss. 

The city of Carraccas, according to a C('nsus taken by. the 
clergy in contains thirty-one lliousiaid two hundred and 

thirty-four souls; but from all the infounatiou I couM collect 
on this snhjecl, it appears to me that popidatioii is inueli 
more considerable, and may amount to upwards of Ibi ty thou¬ 
sand. 

All the whites boast of being noble: to .''pcak coircctly, a 
Spaniard i.s ne\cr considered a commoner iiuleb.s In- b'e poor. 
They are cither faiincrs or uiercliants, or enter, into the army> 
or become pi icsts, or monks, or proi-in e some .situation in the 
finunciui or Justiciary departments. None of them exercise any 
trade, or mechaiiical employment. A Spaniard, and still moie 
particularly a cieole, howexer poor he may be, would think 
himself disgraced if he oatned his sub.sistaiice by the labour of 
bis hands, or the sweat of liis brow\ He sufiers hunger, thirsty 
and ev'ery species of hardship w ith admirable stoicism, since he 
considers nothing degrades inan so much as labour. According 
to him, he can only preserve bis own dignity, and that of his fa- 
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mily, by enterit^ into the civil or military seivice, or by be¬ 
coming a member of the church. 

The Europeans who reside in this city, form two very distinct 
classes. The hist compichend those who receive appointments 
previous to their leaving Spain. The abuses which they commit 
. ID their official rapacities, tend greatly to irritate the creoles, 
who consider it as an act of injustice, that such appointments 
should be conferred on others, rather than on themselves. The 
attempts of the creoles to rival them in profusion and maspiifi- 
ceiice, very forcibly bi ought to our recollection the fable of the 
ox and the frog. If the contest was for superioiity of under- 
aUnding, the prize would unquestionably be adjudged to the 
creoles; for in general, the emigrants from Europe are much 
less intelligent than themselves. 

The creoles, as 1 have before obseiTcd, possess great natural 
parts. To an aident de^iie for knowledge, they add the capa¬ 
bility of application; both in the pulpit and at the bar, many of 
them have displayed great talents, if we do not likewise find 
among them piofound eGbnomists, it must be owing to their 
studies being restricted to the canon or civil law alone. 

The second class of Europeans who migiatc to Carraccas, 
composed of those who are attracted to it by a love of gain. Of 
all the provinces of old Spain, Catalonia and Biscay send out 
the greatest number of emigi.nnts. The natives of these pro 
vinces evince an equal degree of industry; but the Biscayan, w ith 
apparently less effort, diiects his exertions to a much better pur* 
pose, lie is bolder iii his commercial speculations, and more 
perseveiing in agriculture, than the Catalonian, who, though per¬ 
haps sui passing him in attention, displa}9 not equal powers of 
mind, nor such coraprehenMve views, llie former is never 
appalled by the magnitude or hazaid of any speculation; he trust** 
much to chance and to good foitune. 'J'he second acts with 
greater circumspection. He never undei takes any euterpii<^e 
but such as he judges easy of executioiv, and adajitcd to hn 
powers. Their minds are so cempleteiy*eiigrossed b> the ide.c 
of amassing wealth, tiiat they ^olly neglect ail intellectual im¬ 
provement. ]3oth are distinguillmed among then fellow citizens, 
'by integiity in their transactions, and punctuality in their pav 
nients. 

The Spaniards of the Canary islands, who are stimulated ra¬ 
ther by want than ambition, to leave their native country, with 
the view of settling at Carraccas, possess not less iiidustiy than 
tli% Catalonians or Biscayans, in disposition, they lesemble, 
however, more the latter than the former. All of them have 
proved themselves useful citizens, which in fact must ever be 
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the rase with those who endeavour to gain a livelihood by die. 
exertion of honest industry. 

Beauty, sensibility, miid and engaging manners, characterize 
the female sex in the city of Curraccus. Their long black hair^ 
their large and expressive e}rs, the carnation coloui of their lips, 
contrasted with the wliitenei-s of their skin, all concur to render 
them exdtremely beautiful. Pi-ihaps, it may be regretted, that 
their stature seldom coriespoiuN with the exact syiiiinetry of theif 
figure. Ill general, tho uie rather beneath than above the mid- 
die size; their feet are, liowevei, large in proportion to the other 
parts of the body. As they spend mneh of their time seatt^ at 
windows, it should seem that nature had taken a delight in reiH 
deriiig that part of the body most captivating, which they expose 
most to public view'. 1 heir diess is very elegant, and well cal¬ 
culated to set off their cliariiis to the greatest advantage. The 
cflaculion of boss atliacts little attention in the city of Carraccas/ 
blit that of girls is wholly neglected. There is no seminary what¬ 
ever appiopriattd for thoM' in'^triictioii. They learn nothing 
except what lh« ir paieiits te.icli them. 'I’lie whole of theiV edu¬ 
cation con.sists in Iieiiig taught to say piaver.^, to read ill, and to 
wiite a wietched hiintl. 'Ihej never receive aiiv instruction from 
niasteis in dancing, d: awing, or music. All thac they acquire 
of the latter, scaicelv enables them to execute a few airs on the 
guitar and the piano-forte. It is even rare to find any of them 
acquainted with the rudiments of music. This picture must 
only, however, be consicieietl as ajipl^ing to those whose hus¬ 
bands or relatives posses? any fortune, or lucrative emplovineiit 
for the females at C.iri areas, whom fate has cjiideiuned to earn 
a liveliiiood, are scarcely acqiiamled with any other means of 
dragging out a wretched existence, than that of prostituting them¬ 
selves for hue. More than two huiuhed unfoitiinute females 
spend their livts, covered with rags, in paltry hubicatioiis, which 
they never quit unless dmiiig the night, in oidci to procure by 
the practice of vice a pitifuL subsistance for the ensuing day. 
Their dress consists of a white veil and petticoat, with a paste- 
boaid bat covered with taffety, to which is attached a spiig of 
aitiffciul flowers and false jewels. V'ery frequendv, the same 
dress serves alternately, even dining the sanm night, two or three 
of the unfortmiato beings who abandon themselves to such sr- 
coiirse of life. What they fail to procure in this wav, they en¬ 
deavour to siipph by soliciting charity. '^Jliis, indeed, becomeg 
their only resouue, a.s .soon as age and infirmities rondei them in^ 
capable of pursuing the same career of libertinism. 

Domestic slaves are very numerous at Carraccas. An indi-, 
vidual is judged rich in profiortion to the number of slaves whom 
he suppoit'^. Unless he maiiitaiiis in bis house four tiniGS.mor» 
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domeslics than is necessary, it is considered as an indication of 
poverty, vrhich every one is aiiMous to conceal. A poor white 
woman is frequently atlejuled when she goes to mass with two 
negreases, or mulatto xJaxes, «ho constitute the ai hole of Iic*'‘ 
property. Those who aic well known to be rich, have frequently 
four or live .servants ifi thtir train, whilst every white of the same 
family, wdio attends at anotlici chi»M h, is allowed the same niim*- 
bcr. 7’hcro are houses at C.iiiacc.i'*, eontaining fioni twelve to 
fifteen female servant*!, exclii i\e of valets and other domesticsi 
"Hie only iiif.illible means of diiniir hni!’ the absurd prcjudiee in 
favour of retaining ‘•o many dnmc'*iies, would be to impose a 
heavy tax on each us(lo.ss servant. If fioni lalse vanity, the rieh 
should cnntiiiiie to support tin ir usual establishment of domestic 
slaves, (he pioduct of the tax might be < inployed in the siippoit 
of some public unuei taking, which w ould cuiiipeiisate society for 
the privation of their laboni. 

There is not peihaps throughout the West Indie a city where¬ 
in reside so many ertVanehiscd slave s, oi iheir di see ndaiitSj in pio- 
portion to the othei classes, as in Cairan as. They exercise all 
those trades which the whites coii'-idtr us d«'giading, such as 
carpeiitiy, masoiny, ixe. In noia* oi thi’se tiades do they, 
however, excel, because Icaiiiing them inecha«ie.illy, thcyaie 
wholly ignorant of their principles. 'The iiidoleiM e of temper, 
which is besides natural to tin in, exlinguislies that .spiiit of eniu- 
latioii to which the arts aic chiilly nulebtid for tlu'ir udvance- 
meiit. Ill general, these vvoiknicn being bnrllicned with lamilies, 
live cooped up in vvi etched hovels, with no olhei bed lliaii a 
bullock's hide, and no provisions but those which aie raised in 
the country. Kxceptions to this lule aie extieniely rare. In 
this state of poverty they can undertake no vvoi k that is not paid 
for by advance, mver Jiaving in tlieii pu.ssessioii a .sufficient stuck 
of materials; the consequence of which is, that they aie always 
lardy in fulfilling their engagements. In fact, the nrajority of 
this class of men never labour but when stimulated by the calls 
of hunger; their predominant passion is to puss their lives in 
the exercise of religion. They ^rm religious biothci hoods, 
which are connected with particular elunches. Each of these 
fraternities adopts a habit differing only from one another in co¬ 
lour. It is a species of close robe, icsembling that worn by 
mf>nks. They assist at processions and at funerals. All the ineni- 
bers walk in legular uidcr, bi'ing pieeeded by the banners of 
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establishment of the college preceded that of the university by 
nioie than si.\t> years. It was formed by the worthy bishop 
Antoine Gonzales d’Acunna, who died in 1{)82. 'J'he l^tiii lan¬ 
guage was only taiiglil in it, and there were no professorships^ 
except those of philosophy mid tlu'ology, until the augmentation 
of the city of Carraecas suggested llie idea of enlarging the field 
of instruition bj toiinding unnnneisih. For this purpose Lis 
holiness the pope gi uited a Inili on the 19 th August, 1722, 
which was aiteiwnids cunfinned bv Philip 11. The installation 
took place on the lllli AuLust, 172.^. 

In this enlarcfd institnlrni, b< sides a sthool for reading and 
writing, and tlnee foi the Litm langiiajc, there ate established 
two piotessoi du]is of philosopln, one of wdiich is held by a 
secular piiest and the otliti Ln a Doniiniiaii; two for scholastic 
divinity; one foi ethits; and one foi posili\e dninity’^. This last' 
ought always to ho btstowi d on jj Doiiiiiiican. 

There aie also a pioftssor of civil law, one of canon law, 
and another of hk du’inc. 

The nniveisitv and i ullage of C.iiraccas possess only a capital 
of 47,7piastus ()l uals, yielding an annual interest of 2,'J87 
piastres ‘P leals. Fiom tiiis mimi aicdtfiayed the salaries an¬ 
nexed to Uic twelve profo'^soiships. ' 

'ITifc dirfereut degiees ot baclielor, licentiate, and doctor, may 
be obtained at this university; the first is confeired by the rec¬ 
tor, and the two otheis bv tlie chauct-llor, who hold at the same 
time a canon-ship with the rank of schoolmaster. 

Every graduate takes an oath to maintain the truth of the im¬ 
maculate conception, neither to teach nor practice regicide or 
tyrannicide, and to rich nd the doctrine ot Saint Thomas. 

In 1802 tlieie were si\tv-four boatdeisin this iiniveisity, and 
four hundred and two day-sclioiais, di'^tributed as tollows: in the 


lower cl.isses, nicliuhng rlu tone, - > 203 

Philosophy - - - - 140 

Theology - - - - 

Canon and civil law - - - 65 

Medicine - _ _ _ 21 

Music - - « . oo 


466 

It is to this seminary that the thurch is indcbtid for its mi¬ 
nisters, the law fur its mugistnites, and the couutiy for its de¬ 
fenders. 

• Op rhat which is agreeable to the positujiis and ttneta of the fathers 
lif the church. T 
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The Spaniards are perhaps of all people the most inattentive 
to regulations of police. 1 lien natural sobriety, and especially 
then phlegmatic (haracter, render quaireU and tumults extremely 
rare. Hence theie i!> stldoin heard an> noise in the htieets of 
Carracens. 7he most nulantholy sihncc leigns eveiy where. 
Three or foiii ihonsind iiidividiials, xshen leaving f lunch, make 
•ear* eh any noise, whiU so mans Fienchmen, in the* same si¬ 
tuation, ssould pioducc such a biistli, as to be he aid at a con- 
ndeiahie distance. . 

Ihit though the mngistntr his noihing to apprehend from 
tumults, he would bt very much to hhme, it he slackened his 
xigilancc on tiiat account ^ssassimturns, lobbeiics, tiands, 
mid intnj,uc’» h rider boMi real and sagacity necdiul, m oidii that 
he nia> laki such sUps, and tntci into such investigations, as to 
biin» the diimqucntsto jiiotuc 

7lie Spaniaid is no morr.exempt thin anotherfiomavin- 
dutn>e spirit, which issoimuh the iiiou dmgcious in 1 im is 
jbcmvrr inis his blows but m su let,and rovtishimsclt vMlhlhe 
mask ot tiuiidship, m ordci inoic icitainK to accomplish his ne¬ 
farious pi.iposc. He who hy his laiik iii suck ty c m oiilv avenue 
hiniscit hy his own h ii ds, scarcely cvmcis aav rcMUtuunt when 
ancflfcuci is < oiumittcd at,ainsi him, hut liuni that momcn( he 
watches th( hist opportunity, which seldom esc apis liim, ot 
plunging Ins poniaici into the luait of his new riumv , which 
bniiir acconijih'-hed, he seeks his own safety hy thing to some 
sinctnny ot mc ted asvliim, iitoidii that the cce li siastic il ti i< 
binal may iiitirfetf, to lepicstiit as an iintorlimitt accident his 
pitnuelitatcd iniircici, and as a slight ciiine an act deserving the 
] imishnu nt ot death. 

7 he Spmiaielsot iVndilnsii aic in particular lepioacliod as 
ginltv ot thisenmmal liaint I was assured at Carracras, tint 
Mich uidoilmntc events have emiv eu e in red since the year 1778, 
at which peiiod the 1 bcitv ot tiadii'g with tlie pi ov me is of \e- 
ne/utli, tornifilv eonhiud to llie eonipmy of Guipnsnia, was 
extendid to almost even poit m Spain, and attiacted to Car- 
raccas many Spaiiiaids tium all |l>e pioviiieck, but especially 
from Auelaliisia. 

Almos< ill the assassinations whiili occur at Caiiaecas, aro 
pcrpcinted by Fmopcaiis 7 hosc ot whieli tin cicolesstmd 
ai cusfd, aie as laic as the lobbi lies ehaigcd upon thcfoiinei. 
7 he whites, or pri tended whites ot the eounti}, who through 
idle mss, mid the vices win h it engenele is, plunge into diimke li¬ 
ne ss and every specie s ot el s-tipation, and the t iiinncipati d sieves, 
who consider it as an unsuflerable haidship to siippoit them¬ 
selves by their own laboui, are those alone on whom the repioach 
IS cast e>f coramittiug dll the robbtiies at Caiiaecas. 
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Tlic adoption of false weights and measures, and the aduite- 
rutioii of pruvibioiis of every kind, are likewise very prevalent at 
Carraccas; for such practices are coii.sidcred less as acts of knavery 
than of dexterity, of w inch the individuals make a boast. Here then 
is siithcient business to occupy all the \igihincc of the police 
niaQ;i6trates. Many other matters equally require their attention, 
such as supplying the inhabitants with provisions, who in geiie> 
ral seem to think that they are extremely roiuiss in the pcrfonii- 
anca of this part of tlu ir «lnlv. However incredible it may 
^pdar, it is certain th.it C.inaecie', tin- capital of provincc.4 
which might .siipplv tattle to all the foreign posM-ssloiis of Ame¬ 
rica,Hs frequently de-^-titule, for ‘'cveia! days dining the year, of 
butcher’s meet. 

If filth does not act umulate in the sticfts, it is owing more 
to the abundant rains than to the attt ntion <if the police; for 
the yare seldom swept, except in eontenijihition of some approach¬ 
ing proces.sion. 'I'liose through which smli pioee<>k.ioiis do 
not pass, arc coieied with the pdnit urn tln< tifluin, Lin. creeping 
panic-grass. 

Mendicity in all eountries claims the attention of the jiolice; 
blit no cogni/anee is taken of it in Carraccas. 'I'lie .stiects are 
crowded with beggars of both sexes, who chiise rather to owe 
their subsistence to the boimtv of passengers ihsiu to the e\ei- 
tioii of their own industry. Keligioii. wlneh in this icspect is 
so Very ill muh'rstood, interdicts, ai'eurding to the Spaniards, all 
investigation into the ca|iability of mendicants procuring th(‘m- 
^elves alhelihood l>y any other means than soliciting charity. They 
bf'lieve, or act as if they believed, that the reeummeiulatiuii in the 
gospel to eive alms, is an invitation to demand them. 4\s soon 
as an individual embraees this couditiun of lift*, instead of being 
annoyed, he is protected by the police. The decrepid and robii.st, 
the old and the young, the blind and tho.se who enjoy their sight, 
are all con.sidered as having an equal right to chaiity. Jiivery 
one withholds or gives according to his abilities, without reflect¬ 
ing on the real necessity of the meiuhcant. A stranger is at 
first at a loss how' to reconcile this iiidiscrimiiiate charity of the 
Spaniards, with the revolting picture which beggars exhibit 
every night, sleeping in the open streets, or by the side of church- 
walls, See. without any covering to protect ihcin against incle¬ 
ment weather, or against the noxious dc\v.s of the torrid zone. 
On a cursory view, we are induced to believe ourselves in a coun¬ 
try inhabited by cruel savages; but on a nearer inspection, w'c 
readily discover that such wretchedness proceeds from mistaken 
piety. Those whom we conceive to be unfortunate beings are 
merely mendicants, who arc prevented by intoxication from 
peeking a more convenient asylum, and who .shun sleeping in 
DEPONS.j o 
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the hospitals, because, in that case, they would not be permit- 
to dissipate their gains in procuring taJiUf or other strong 
liquor. The jiolicc is ueil acquainted with these abuses, but 
caonot repress them, wiriioiit incurring the charge gf impiety. 
The religious garb of the mendicant frees him from ail re¬ 
straint, exempts him from censure of every kind, and renders 
his peison inviolable. ^ 

in order to form some idea of the number of mendicants in 
Carraccas, it is only ne( e>»<iar} to .mention, tliat at a general idms- 
giviiig, held every Salnrday by the arcbbisliop, each of theni re¬ 
ceives half an esCfilin, or tiie hixliTnlli part of a piastre, and tha^ 
on siieh occa''iMMS a less sum than 7 > or 76 piastres, is i-cver 
distribiiled. lleiie*’ theie eaiinot be fewer than twelve hundred 
mendicants, exeliisively of tlie Indiislrious poor, who exceed 
tliat number, and on whom the woithy prelate D. Fiancois 
d’ibarra, a creole of Canacca^, bestows a great portion of his 
revenue in piivale doiiiilions. Ought not a well-regulated police 
to separate fiom the protlejate the helpless indigent, and pro¬ 
vide for them in housi's ap]>ropilated for that purposes' Ought 
it not to coerre the others to labour in propoition to their capa¬ 
bility, which would more than compensate for their inainte- 
nanee Can it be sei iously believed that to consti ain men to labour 
is a woik less acceptable to the Doit}, than that of supporting 
them in a slate of idleness and vicious habits, which arc equally of¬ 
fensive to religion, iMorulily. and public older'' These abuses 
W'lli doubtle.ss beivuitually icmedied by some altcialions in 
the existing inuiiiripui laws. God grant that the prejudiees of 
habit may yield to rt ason, and that the city of Carraccas may 
enjoy the advantages of a wise admiiiistiation, on which depend 
the peace, liie union, and the happiness of any people! 

'1 hougii Cai ruccas is naturally the centre of all communica¬ 
tion with the iiiteiior, yet the roads, as may readily be conceived, 
from the vast extent of the coimtiy, and its scanty population, 
are in a very w retched state. Sloughs and the inundations of 
rivers, equally destitute of bridges and ferry-boats, render the 
roads impassable'diiring the lainyreason, but at no period of 
the year are they convenient. JDfstances are computed not by 
leagues, but by day.s’juurnies; each of which, according to my 
own expen^nce, may be equal to ten geometrical leagues. 

GoveiTWeiit dispatches are tiansmitted by express, as well as 
all the iiccounts and complaints laid before it. Couriers only 
prore\ d at regular intervals fi orn the capital to Maracaybo, Por- 
to-Cavello, Santa-F(^, Cumaiia, and Guiana. 

Official dispatches from the mother country arrive every month 
at Carraccas. A king’s packet sails on the first, second, or thiid 
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Uay of every month from Coruima, tonrhes^ at ihr CmariM, 
and after laiulin:; its letteis for these isInndS), proceeds to the 
Ha\aniiah,aiid delivers, in passing Pnrto«Rico, the dispachcst lor 
that island, as nell as those fur the C.irracca'^, \\hieh last aie im¬ 
mediately forwarded iti small \essels built for the express pur¬ 
pose. 

During A ar, the Spanish pnrkels, instead of tom hin:; at Poi to- 
Rico, land at Cnmana tiu* ie:t<is dtstmed ioi Ciiiaeeas, and 
its rfcpendeiieies, after uliieh llu‘\ pioetid C.iitiuiuenu with 
thos^ for the kiiiiidom of S.mta-I\* &e .ni*l afu.ns pni ui .it the 
llavaiiii.di, whence tluV Sit sail toi laiifpi' at staled piiiods. 
AilfI le letters fioni Cair.ieLas, wluti 11 i>fMi '.d oi not, aie lians- 
nntted to Spain in nnidiant \t >'i K, wliuli i,ike llit ir dipaiturc 
fioniGoa\ie tor Cadi/. 

The reader has alicidy been nnrie aiqn iiii*.. d .lli the trade 
carried on in Caiiaecas, and the iMiiepi iii .ntiihs whiili are 
most valued in tiit'didi leiU pioviiuis. Ifilie poi I ot C.iMvalleda 
li.id nut been iibaiidoned bv its inlnbi* iii!^, -is alumb re! itcil, 
Goavre would most piobabli h.ne eoninun d lo la* oiilv the re¬ 
volt of fishers, as it is m i'veiy uspect giiiitl) inlt-iior to ilie 
former. 

'I’be city, or, accoiding to llie Span'.auls, vho nevei Im’sIovv 
this appellation on auv j>lar«* wIum" a i.ibihlo is not esiablislud, 
the villagi' of Goavie is •>(» biiiied in tin iiinivt (if \<>iv hi<^Ii nioiin- 
tains, that the fniumrnts of loek wIik h ,iii' iii'(mntly lonsi ni'd 
from them, do eoiisideiabh' nn-jehn't. 'I !.• i»* is no ii^ible hoii/oii, 
except tow aid the sea, on the noi'ii, !■ nn uhieh ma\ he uadily 
explained the cause of the meat In .'l-. dial pnvail dmiri<> nine 
mouths of the ve'ir. title minni^s tiu i iiiomi tei iisiially in¬ 
dicates iiom 2.5° to 2S°. KiCiv \e.n m the months of .July, 
August, and Septemher, the iiili.ihitjiits aie veiy *’t‘niiall\ at¬ 
tacked by putiid and malignant feveis, whieh piove exlitmely 
fatal, paiticulatlv tt>lliosewho have newIv aitivtdfrom limope, 
Goayre is an irregular city. I'he streets are nairoxi', ill-paved, 
not lighted, and the appearanec oflht housesexfieiin Iv wit fehed. 

The battelies bv which it is defeiitltd, aie regiilaily built, and 
are thconl} thing woithv the ailt'ntioii of a tinvelln. 'J I.e go¬ 
vernment wislitd to render it simplv !i militai} |i')st, vvliile the 
imrehnnts, on the cuntiaiv, were anxious to picstrve it asa tom* 
inercial poit. ^ 

Wry few merchants rp^ide at Goayre. All comiiiercial aflfairs 
.are transacted at Carracea.s, and they tmly pioceed to that place 
in order to leceive the cargoes assigned to them fiom Europe, 
or those which they may pm chase on their arrival in ptnt. In 
both case.s they are sent to Canaccas to be sold; no pait of the 
lading is left, except what is sufficient to supply the wauts'of the 
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inhabitants. Tfc|p rommodities stored up at Carraccas, arc in 
return sent to Goayre, in order to be shipped. 

The road between these two cities, though steep, is extremely 
good, except during the rainy season, llie distance is computed 
to be about five l^'agues, and the journey usually performed by 
mules moderately laden, in five hours. The saddle mules, pro¬ 
ceeding at a slow pace, accomplish it in tlirec hours and a half. 
Immediately on leaving Goayre, iHie road ascends, according 
to the measurement of Humboldt, nearly six hundred^ and 
eighty four toisc^ and again descends two hundred and thirty 
four, before reaching Carraccas. At the height of five hundred 
and seventy-six toises, stands an inn, where the traveller uUially 
reposes himself and his cattle. 

The city of Goayre is supplied with water from a rivulet, which 
takes its lise in a small mountain about two leagues distant from 
the sea. It is disagieeahle to drink this water, from its being 
always tepid; it i» reported to possess an anti-syphilitic qualit}, 
rontracted by flowing over soil abounding with the roots of sar¬ 
saparilla. 

This city is governed by a commander, who likewise holds the 
office of lieutenant of justice. He is invested with the right, in 
the first instance, of determining all civil causes, but his decision 
is subject to :ui appeal before the royal audience. Ilis piincipal 
duty consists in daily leiiclcriiig an account to the captain-general 
of tiieanivalanddepaiture of vessels in and from the road, lie dare 
not .suffer any foicigncr to proceed to Carraccas, without having 
previously obtained the captain-general’s permission to that pur¬ 
pose, which is easily obtained, if the motives alledgcd for the 
request be satisfactory. 

The ordinary garrison at this place is composed of a company 
taken from the regiment of Carraccas. In time of war it is re¬ 
inforced from other regiments of the line, and from the militia of 
Carraccas. 

The population of Goayre is estimated at six thousand indivi¬ 
duals, of whom a bundled and thirty arc employ< d in armed ves¬ 
sels; seven hundred and elcveii^onstitute the garrison, or are 
employed in guarda-costas, or in galleys: their chaplain performs 
the functions of cure There is but one paiish chuich in tlie 
place, the duty of which is performed by a cure. 

’Fhe port of Borburata, situated a league to the cast of Porto- 
Cavello, or Porto-C;|vallo, as it is sometimes termed, wag 
long in tlie exclusive possession of the trade of that part of the 
province of Venezuela, which at piesent centres in this last port. 
From the first conquest of America by tlic Spaniards, until the 
establishment of the company of Guipuscoa, Porto-Cavcllo was 
occupied by fishermen, aud those concerned iu carrying on the 
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contraband trade Midi the Dutch. Tliis company immediatelf 
took advantage of the excellence of the harbour, in order to esta¬ 
blish one of their principal magazines in this place. Tlieir iiaiMl 
superiority afforded a ready means of accomplishing so desirable 
ail object. From this period die law less and motley inhabitants 
of Poito-Cavello found tiiemsclvcs compelled to submit tocer- 
^tuin municipal restrictions; but though tins ciicunistaiice, and die 
^ogressivc influx of ICuropeuii settlrr«, have in a great measure 
i^troycd their original (haracter, Porto-Cavello still ccnitinues, 
aUcr the lapse of a centni y, to alfoid an as}Inm to individuals of 
huh sexes, M'hose crimes or misconduct lia\c forced diem toflj 
iyiiii tliF interior of the provinces. 

A inngniflccnt pier was constructed bv the orders of the com* 
ninety-two feet long bv twelve bioad, for the accommo- 

lion of the shipping, and foils elected for their defence. All 
e\fbiisive building served for a store-house, &c. and still remains^ 
though the company have been deprived of its privileges. The 
system it adopted of employing only Bisrayaiis on hoaid its ves¬ 
sels and in ib vvalehouses, attiaetcd a great nninbt'r of indivi¬ 
duals of this ptoviiiee liom those places where they had been 
formerly settled It cannot then be a matter of Miipii^e to find, 
in Poito-Cavello, a i!.tss of Europeans composed only of Uis- 
cayaiis, who are no less remarkable for their morality and indus¬ 
try, tiiaii for the singularity of their language. 

The city, properly so called, is built so near the sea, that part 
of it stands on gioiiiid, which is daily washed by the tide. It is evi¬ 
dent from the wails of this city, that its foiindeis did not expect 
it would increase so rapidly ns it has done, and which has rendered 
it necessary to extend the buildings over twice the space oi'ginally 
marked out as its limits. The old city is surrounded by the sea, 
except for about a hundred toiscs to the west, where a canal has 
been cut to join the two arms of the sea; so tliat it is impossible 
to leave the city, except by a bridge, on which is stationed the 
piiiicipal guard, and where a gate is erected, which is shut every 
evening. 

The houses beyond the city are chiefly erected on a tongue of 
land to the west, which is never covered by the waters; they 
are built at random without any fixed plan, and are not subject 
to the same ri'giilations as tho.se within the wails; but the com¬ 
mandant has It Ml hi'' power to cause them to be crazed, if hedeem 
it necessary to the furtherance of the public service. Hence 
when the tiist stieet was formed, called Calle, or Rue de la 
Jlenn^o, it was nt ither built in a line, nor had the houses any re¬ 
gular dimensions. This atteiqpt, however, was sufficient to give 
disgust to the Lununander of the place, who represented to hit 
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. superiors^ that the suburbs, which would soon ,rival in im- 
- portanCe Porto-Cavello itself, would tend by their proximity to 
obstruct tlie defence of the city; since it would be impossible 
* to fire the guns of the fort at the mouth of the harbour, .without 
entirely demolishing them; and for this damage, which the presence 
©fail enemy would render inevitable, the proprietors would doubN 
. less demand compensation from the king. In consequence of. 
this representation, an order was scut to the inhabitants to abai\i 
don this position; but on their offcriiig to run every risk in tjie 
' event of an attack, without requiring any indemnity, they cjh' 
tained, nut only permission to retain the houses already biiflt, 
but to construct others. From this period, the buildings w^re 
carried on with greater confidence, and constructed with muio 
regularity. New streets were projected, aiul particular portioyi^ 
of ground marked out for squares, public markets, Scc. and tl*a.s 
part, which is now considered as a continuation of the city, is 
become the residence of the principal merchants. 

Hie population of Porto-Cavello is computed to be seven 
thousand five hundred individuals, none of whom pride them¬ 
selves upon being noble, except tiic military ofKcers and the 
members of the administration. 

The white inhabitants arc mostly cither engaged in commerce 
or in navigation. Their principal commercial conneetions, how'- 
ever, are with the ports of the same continent, and those of the. 
neighbouring islands; for though this port has, since been 
allowed the privilege of carrying on a free trade with the mother 
country, they have liilhcrto scarcely availed themselves of this 
permission. ^Never more than four or live ships at rive annually 
from Spain, while above sixty vessels of different burdens arc 
employed in the coasting trade; the greatest share of W'hicli is 
monopolized by Curayoa and Jamaica. If we w'ere to form our 
opinions by the custom-house reports, such commercial rela¬ 
tions are of very little consequence, since the value of the cargoes 
are trifling, and the ostensible returns still more insignificant. 
But large sums of money arc secretly sent by these ships, in order 
to purchase at Curu^oa and Jamaica, dry commodities, which 
they either land on some part of the coast before reaching the 
destined port, or clandestinely send ashore on their return, accoix}- 
ing to the intelligence tliey have received and other rircum- 
stances. 

Porto-Cavello is the entrepot of all the eastern part of the 
province of Venezuela. Its magazines furnish the different arti¬ 
cles consumed in the districts of Valence, Saint Carlos, Barqui- 
simeto, Saint Philippe, and part of the valley of Aragoa ; and it 
19 to Porto-Cavello that the grefttest part of the commoditie;^ 
raised in these different places are sent. The trade of this 
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fiort is chiefly in the hands of about twenty European merchauts; 
it is more commodious than any othei' harbour of 'I'erra-Firina,* 
cither for the construction of new \es.sels, or for repairing those 
which may have received any dniiiage. 

Porto-Cavello could not fail to become the drst port in Ame- 

I sre the town not so unhealthy. This does not, however^ 
1 from the air being less pure than elsewhere, or from, 
es&ive heat Aot being moderated by a regular sea and laml 
: since the ships* ciens, who have no eoininunieatioii with. 
)re, are never affected nitli those inulignaut diseases to 
:he inhabitants ars so subject. A stranger is apt to con* 
From a cuisor) view of the country, that the insalubrity 
place is ow ing to the exhalations from a kind of marsh 
by the sen, towards the east of the city; but this cannot 
case, as the houses in its immediate vicinity are more 
than those situated at a greater distance. 

I he same, however, cannot be aihnned respecting the 
southern part of the cilv, v\hcic an aigillaceous plain, of consi¬ 
derable extent, ictains the rain watei, v\hi(']i becoming rapidly 
putrid, exhales, on the fitst rain aftei an interval of dry weather, 
pestilential miasmata, capable of destroying tin: most vigorous 
health, and contaminating the purest atmospheie. Those who 
inhabit this qiiaiterof the iity. are observed more particularly 
to fall victims to malignant diseases, as likewise the settlers lately 
anived fioni Europe. 

In 17.03, a Spanisli squadron, commanded by lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral Anztizabal, anchoicd in Porto-Cavello, wheie it remained 
from July to the month of December; during which period, a- 
third of the ciewsofthe different vessels fell a victim to disease. 
It is even probable that a still creater iiuinbcr would have pe¬ 
rished, but for the attention and skill of Don Caspar de Juliac, 
physician to the King at Porto-CavclJo. This gentleman pos¬ 
sesses, ill fact, such distinguished tuknts, that he is not only con¬ 
sulted by the inhabitants of Teria-Fiima, but by tho.se of tlie 
neighbouring islands, in all impoitant cases. 

In lbO'2, the French vessels /e Tontx'Ule and h Zele, with the 
corvette F Utile the galliot Adelaidef vvere sent on a mission 
from St. Domingo to Porto-Cavello, Viliicli port they entered 
on the .5th of July. The crews hail scarcely set foot on the shore 
before they were attacked with tlie malignant fever of the coun¬ 
try, w'hich in the spare of tw'enty days, cut off a hundred and 
sixty men ineludiin; ufheers. As it appeared evident that a lon¬ 
ger stay vvou'd have so much, thinned the diflereut crews as to 
render it unsafe to put to sea, the squadron wa.s oblig^ to depart 
without fulfilling the object of "their mission. It is worthy of 
remark, that the ship Zele, the captain of which did not at first 
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|»ermit his sailors to frequent tliexity, was the last to experience 
the effects! of the contagion, anti that his crew remained unin¬ 
fected until a romniuiiiration was opened with the shore. We 
cannot, liouevcr, dissemble that the opportunities for iiitempe- 
, vance afforded in the city, add greatly to the malignancy of the 
4 duease. 7'hc cndc niic malady of Porto-Cavcllo, like that of all ^' 
otlier tropical countries on a level with the sea and *iiear the* 
coasts, is known under the name of the yellow fever, against whit^j 
the art of medicine has hitheito vainly essayed its strength. V 

Reason and humanity, however, equally prescribe to the St¬ 
ilish government the propriety of draining the marsh, which epn- 
*12108 the germs of this plague, and which, from the situation^bf 
die ground, might readily be accomplished by making cuts of'a 
Bufficient descent, to give a free exit to the water, both to¬ 
wards the sea and an adjacent river. 1 have heard it afHrmed/by 
persons intimately acquainted with the subject, that twenty thou¬ 
sand piastres w'ould render Porto-Cavcllo equally healthy as any 
other place in Terra-l'irma. “^rhe valor with which Porto- 
Cavelle is supplied for doincstir purposes, is brought from a 
stream about a quarter of a league west from the city. It flows 
dirough pipes coiistiuctcd with inoic care than success, and is 
distributed to the inhubitanlb in foimtaiiis elected at convenient 
distances. In dry weather, this water is extremel} good; but 
during the rainy season, it is mixed with so many extraneous 
particles, as to render its use neither pleasant nor wliolcsonio. 
This inconvenience may, however, be readily obviated by the 
cmjdoymciit of iiltcring-stones. Unfortunately, this luxury is 
uttainahle only by the rich, while the poor remain exposed to all 
the disagreeable consequences resulting from its use. 

Hie city being viewed in the light of a garrison, is placed 
under the superintendence of a military commander, whose pow'- 
ers uie almost unlimited. The municipal, and even the judiciaiy 
departments, arc under his immediate controul; but his deci¬ 
sions are subject to an appeal to the royal audience. The inha¬ 
bitants some time ago solicited the establishment of acabildo; 
they have yet, however, obtained oi^ one alcade, w ho is elected 
annually. Since his appointment in 1800, it must be admitted, 
that more inconvenience than advantage has arisen to the citizens; 
as the frequent collision between the civil and military authority 
has given rise to processes, which have proved destiuctivc to the 
gcneial harmony. 

It is not by magnificent temples that religion is honoured in 
Porto-Cavello. I'here is only one. parish church, situated near 
the port, and not a single convent. Some time ago the foutida'i 
tiou of a new church was laid 2t the southern extremity of the 
city, but the donations and alms collected for this purpose, have . 
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I ot lot oiialiltd ih( pioj cloi-. to nis^ it above bieast histli. 
Siarctlv vla^ it pcrciiNed lb »l the want of mone\ would condtinn 
tins inbiiu (dib(( to lemi n toi (\ti a inoimmdit ot the liike- 
waimiic s of tin (iiiiiiiiil oi Potto Copllo, than tlic piiestsliid 

S ;o a iiu ins of lotw iidiru tb< ii dt^au , wliuh ba» not, 
ai)sw(i(d thill i\p ilCnn 1 In \ ii,uid that hLiite- 
oitK |HMinri iiii]tos( (1 I |) in tin snini, should bt to 
ns to tin wink 11 qu 'i >n, thi miiiilnt and wciaht of 
nild be nuiilitid ns tin in i nihnic oi (he oltiincshc 
iiitiid. |{(i((nii Ml iitliii VIi> me in Jhato-Ca- 
ise the |n mil lit tiiistidt) (In s iiiple avow il ut his 
isuK pndon in In n is willing to c( lui <1 altotrither 
t woiil 1 II id to sin h <1 |)iii)h( puni him iit but iiit'im 
tin \ did not olit i n bv tins nn isuii ibovi a li w dozen 
Inon^bt l)\ inliiin Ni.xi'e nnl old woimii, who bc- 
I soon 1 It ^ »i d bv ll IS ( \t 111 I 

1 I. ivi iikiwist •.fill \oiiii_ liiniiiv (. iiiMiij stoms to tins 
Mbiici , SOUK 1(1 ilu liopisot iiMiia iiuiniMiiit biisblinks, otbiis 
to piocini the bhssnij; ol a pi i mv, mil ininv with tin view 
f t disiovitiiTj; stolni oi lost ^oods I ntoituinti l\, n i icol t' isc 
Slip,'naiits itciiud III iis\ui to lh« n piaviis, n iIiiiit more 
w IS di I nud IK ((sv Id to pioM th it (lud, in ii lasin^ t > piiloini 
inn libs 111 this spot, (l((Intd it unwoilhv to jios »one of liji 
liiTipks On tins coiisidii itioM, tin woik w is inslantly abiii- 
(loin (I 

I’lnic lie two hospit ds in Jhnto C ivtllo, llu oni is ap[no- 
piiitcd foi tin iiiplonot sdduis, and tin otin * ioi the ae- 
loninodition oi tin. (ili/nis lln fiist is known uinki the 
n lino oi tin Uiiit (n/ II( sp fn/ th si toinl is tei nn d laihanlL 
J’he f,inison consi-ts ot a (oinp inv lioni tin ri nnent ol C’ar- 
ddas 111 lime of pi iCi, but is u ndoiiiil duiin wn l)vd(ti(b> 
nnnti iiorii tbt troops of tin liii nnl tin niilitia '^Ibi) bni, 
li'idts, dlw ivstiiMi oi t< in bundiid ^alkv-slavis implo^iii on 
tin piiblii woiks 

Till adininisliation is i oii’p isi d of i tie isnui, nou'adm, md 
siveial wnteis, i stoii'Iupiij i vititoi, and tbirtv men undi i 
llu oiilcisor a £> ndi-nia)oi, wbosi dut} lon^ists inpuvintmg 
till roiiti ibaiul tndi 

Poito k/iM Jio IS tbiitv k ii,iies il st i it fiom C nini is bv sn, 
and fill*} (i"lil bv tin vnv oi Vabncij Mnar i^ lulmeio, \ le- 
toiia, and Sui-Ptdio 

litaimm s tin imomstri in (be month of Janniv, iiulieates 
fiom IS'’ to and in i\iigust it us i illy uses 1 1 ‘ 2 f) . 

'Iht latitude oi Poito-Cavello is lOo 20 iicitb, ai d its longi¬ 
tude 70 ® vO west from tin inciidaiiot Pans 
Till (itv of \ alenee was fo’mdcd m Iojj, imd i the govein- 
PCfONs] p 
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ment of Villaciiida. [n roiif«irjnity Ir) his oulor, it ought to have 

been built upon the hank of lake'rararii:Ovi, now called Valence; 
but Alonso Dias iSloieno, who was tnliu'-lcd widi its ONCcution, 
being a man of good m nsi-, judged it j‘roj5«'r, fiom the insalu-/ 
brity of the iinnndia^c \jeioify of th<* lake, to ii\ upon a spot a; 
a short dislanee. lie thdcloic .selectejla piece of giound abrv-it 
half a leauMO vest of the lake, in a l)(‘aiilifnl plftin, of wiydi 
the fejtilily and tin pinity of the air,.seeine(h as il wue, to jt.sitn 
UKiu to li\ upon it hj<- liaMt .tion. ll<'iethen was the cily f'\ aided 
under the name <;j' I (ilr,n •’ dn loi. It is f)' nt,j|i lati¬ 
tude, and 70"' A.t' w<sl l(in>.'ilude liom the meridian of Ihiis. 

Its popidalnai, aecording to a ceuHistakiii by the elygv in 
1801, aijjoimfs to ^ \ lie iivaml li\e hundia'd and foityViaht 
souJ‘ ; but fioi ■ anol'.n i an 1 ino o luemat-* con.pti1.<lion, / / on- 
tains ab(Ae eight ih< usM'd piisor.‘«. '1 he i!ihaLil‘'nts,4te all 
CM oh •>, of (iisluiguislied ai^d veiy am .(i.t f niiiln's, e\»/^pt some 
Oanaiians, and a few IhsceNai's. '^I'he streets an hioad, and 
mostly pjitid, "j'he houses aie hinlt in tin saiiie style as those 
atCanaceas, but -owir. 

'^J'hi duty is peilf imed in the only palish ehm<h belongin']^ 
to this eitA, ])\ two tmes and a saeiistan. Il i''a liandMinu 
edifice, situatid on the cfisl side of a fine sipiaie, wh.eli altogetl (i 
loims the piincipul oinnincnt of the dry. 

At the exfir ir.ify r)f iho lr>wn stands a clunrhjmilt in ISOI, 
dedicated to our Lady of Chaiuhhur. 'I'liis stmcliue was 
raised by tiu Canriians icddcnt in V'ahncc, a'^sisted by duna- 
lions from tin* faithful of csr iy desciiption. 

1 'lierc is also a convent of Fianeiscans, which esinte^l lor fvo 
ccntinitsin a stun of the most ahject posiuly. T he < him li al- 
(at hed to this institution is neatly eonslrur Itrl, and fiom tin* con¬ 
vent itself having latrly been lepaired, we may tonclude that the 
days of their wic 4 cliedne 5 s have passid by. 

About fifty jeais ago, the inhabitants of Valence viere consi- 
dired to be tlie most imiolent of any tlirougbout the extent of the 
jnovlnce. Tln'y IraM'd that labour, which aceoid.iig to tliein 
vuis only the [loiliou of a commbner, wor.hl coiitaminah' the 
noble blood they iuheiiU’d from their ancr slors. "J'hey never 
entertained tlu' most ’''mote idea, that m.m could altajii to adis- 
tingiiisbed laiik in soc let y e\ci ptby ent< ring into the navy oraiiny. 
All other pioli^sions they regarded as ignoble, deb^dng, and 
coiilcinplible. Poveity'and pii\ali(/Us of every kind, eoiispiied 
to arouse tlu m from this slate of degrading indoleiu’e ; but every 
stimulus proved meil’ectual for they contiiuu d to lament their fate 
ill groans, and to ‘tiul up useh .s players to Providence for assist¬ 
ance. 'I'lioir inactivity at last became so gieut, that the com- 
W'-.uulaiil found il necessary, in older to secure a supply of pio- 
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\isiniis, to ortier each, inhabitant to cultivate a certain portion of 
ground under a very severe penalty. Kvery infrarti*)ii of this 
order was rigorously punished; and becoming giadually accus¬ 
tomed to the idea, that labour exalted, instead of degrading 
an, they seriously began to devote their attention to agriculture 
nd commerce. 

ice this fortunate revolution, Valence has lost much of its 

and assumed the aj'pearance of greater 
.es to it inaity sti iking advantages 
AMieziiela. Situated at only ten leagues 
dislarl e from Porto-Cavello, to wliieli there is an excellent road, 
commj)ilities can be transported thither at a very trifling ex- 
pcnc** and after the opening of a new road, which is already be¬ 
gun /o be formed, the distance will be reduceil to six leagues, 
iiiitis not to the agrio«i(urist alone that Valence possesses so 
many udvantages, it is equally convenient to the merchant, 

liver^n ticle ji iil from the iiiteiior of the country in order to 
be embarked at Ih.ito-Cavello, passes througli Valciico, in like 
manner, as iho'^c destined for (he [)ort of (Joayie juoeeed by the 
way of Carraceas, All <‘o!nmi)ilities from ti-e vslltw of Aragoa, 
th'i district of Saint-Philippi-, Sainl-Cliaries, Saint-Joan-Baptiste 
del Pao, Tocuyo, Barqui.slmeto, and ail the plain, must of neces¬ 
sity bo sent by that routt;. Why then do not the inhabitants of 
Valence conceive the idea of forming a magazine of commodities, 
intended for J*orto-Ca^ello, as well as a store for the inerchan- 
ui^e sent from heiii’e to the intei ios ? 

Tlic city is exceedingly well sii[>plied with all kinds of provi¬ 
sions, and a profusion of the most exquisite fruits, as well as with 
an abundance ot animal food, vshicli i-, sold at a very cheap 
lute. 

(du the eastern side of llic lake of Valence, in the celebrated 
vale of Aragoa, which I have oftener lliuti once had occasion to 
inenlioii, stamls the town of Maracav. ft is within such a dis- 
taiice of the lake as to reap ail its advantages, witliout experiencing 
any had eft’ect.s from its vicinitv. Tlie sandy nature of the soil, 
ho wever it may augment the heal, conlribiitCvS gicatly to its salu¬ 
brity. This \i!!-jge, wh.icli, about tlihly years a*. c», scarcely ex¬ 
ceeded the size of a hamlet, now presi iils a piospi ;:t that can¬ 
not fail to excite the admiiation of exeiy i»elio!d. i. 'riiree 
fourths of the houses in- budt of stone, and de jjla-, (oiislderable 
elegance. One eiicum-.tjuce wineli m philieular me, was, 

that they all appeared of the same date, and to have l.ieeii built 
very recxnlly. The streets are not paved, but tins defect is not 
peieeived, unless when the sand is ralicd uj) by the wind, and 
blown into the eyes. A new pari-di elmr. b bas lately been 
reared, which pOi^es&cs considerafne eio-anee, and oi ia.-gedi- 
• V 'd 
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tnensions. At Maracay there is noeUrgyman, but one cure; 
and the exercise ot the civil power is entrusted to a single officer 


or magistrate. 


This village contains a population of more than eight thou¬ 
sand iiihabitaiit.Sj nlio by their industry attract the notice of every 
observer. The vanity of birth and the pride of lauk are equally/ 
disregarded by theni. Industry and activity form the only hoifi 
of tlu'ir union, 'I’hi ir ruling piisslon is the love of agriculti 'x*, 
in nhich they display the most happy emulation. The nuni'^.'ous 
plantations of cotton, indigo, coffee, &c. in the maiiageine 'it of 
which skill and care are equally conspicuous, uiicquivl/cally 
shew their uniform industry, and explain the reason of th|*ir at- 
ffuent circumstances. It seems higlily ])robabIe that tlulbmost 
of tlu in are Iliscayans; for of all tlie luiropean Spanlardsrvho 
inhabit Terra-Fiinia, tbey are the rwostwiidustrious, and th^.no.st 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. The ifotivts of the C^Iaiies, 
although extremely indefatigable, cannot be compared tbein. 

The fine plantations which are helield with rapture in the en¬ 
virons of Maraeay, are not, howev<-r, eonffned to it, but extend 
through all the vale of Aragoa. Whether we proceed by the 
way of V'alence, or over tite mountains of Saint Ptdro, by 
vvliieli it i.s divided from Ctnraceas, we conceive ourselves tiuns¬ 
poiled among another people, and into a new jegion, inhabited 
by a nation, of all olhns the most indiistiious and agricultural, 
Tbroiighout this vale, nliieli strelclies iifteeu leagues from vast 
to west, artificial irrigation is adopted, and every when: aie to 
be seen water-mills, and magnilieent edilicos for assisting m the 
manufacture, and pieparatioii of cohadal piodiietions. hat 
seems singular, i.s tliat such extraordinary industry appeared to 
be confined to this spot alone. The culture in the vale of Ara¬ 
goa is mostly performed by free nu'ii, in eonsideration ol reason¬ 
able wages, so that the pro[)rietor is never under the necessity ol 
keeping many slaves. 

^I’ulmero, situated also in the vale of Aragoa, at the distance 
of t\vo It agues from Maracay, is likewise a very inotlern and re¬ 
gular village. Ill it reside many luisbaiidmen, as well as all (he 
officers,factors, and others, who'Superintend the Itibaceo which 
i.s raised in the environs for (lie bclioof of the king. Its pnpuiu- 
lution ainomits to eight thousand persons. 

.i\t si.v leagues eastward from Tulmero, and near the highway 
lending to Carraccas, stands the village ot V ictoria, wlneli was 
founded by the missionaries, and eoiitiue.rd It) be solely iiiludiiled 
by Indians, until that a few industrious wliucs, settled in llu' vale 
of Aragoa,fixetl on Vicltuia as the place of their resitlenet'. It 
tht'ii quicklv a.ssumeda very dilVeient appoaranee : iht; lands weie 
cleared, anil decent hou.ses S{)ou e.ceupied the, place where toi- 
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mtrlv stood the paltiy huts of the Indians. The ground on 
Clinch It stands is full of the same iiiegiilaiities uhuii 
ginal'y h.uh and Mhich thcie is e\piy leasun to suppetse Mill 
longreiiKiin, foi llio inlidbitaiits pjv less attention to its oniI)«(. 
iishiiieiit, than to the cuiisiiiictioii ot a cliiix h, Minch shall mo m 
point ot beauty and giandciii, with the lincst inthcdials iii Ame¬ 
rica. But the e\eiturns wlmh wire prompted Im the /tal and 
^ctivity ol Hon Miguel de \(laiia<_i lia\e Ikcu suspended since 
^ appointiiiciit oi the present adinnn^tiation. 

ViLtoiia, dce'oidnig to a leeint < onipulatioii, contains seven 
tl^iusand eight hiiiiilH'd inhaint.i its The whites, who constitute 
ajiait ot this population, soliciti el the king to bestow upon their 
^Jl.ig( the molt pompous appellation oi eitN, the tonsequencft 
/t wiiicli would hue bcem the establishment ol a cabildo, v\hiclt 
^s the tiui* uhjiet ot then iiquest But as it appeals to be 
tlr^opiinon ol Ins Cathulii ma|tst\'s niiinsU is, that siieh iiiutii- 
eip:\institutions au inoie iiquiioiis than ta\ouiaijle to the legal 
picrutralue the a leepie^t h.is Inllieito bieii e\ad(d; so that 
Victoria still le mains a vill ige, go\tint.(i bv a lienttiimt utjus- 
tu e and a icgieloi. 

Although the inii (bitant« cui e omp.uatuely iiulustiioiu,\rt they 
aie lesjs *■< im in sonii otlu i p.nts of the \ale ot Ai.igoa- 
V\ li It pal[).il)ly pi o\t stills Is, th It till y aie e\eissivtl\ givem to 
gimmg, aed we know that tins banetul pj<^>iun opeiates to 
di stroy all in iusti y 

\ u loii.i is tlu iisidenee ot tin tu Iil-ofliiers ot the iinlitia of 
Ai i”oa In the line \«h au ilso situated tin Milages of 
Cagoi, S iii-m itiio, Manuin, topiieilv li.l-Consi |o, ilseubn, aiiel 
M lU li!'III. 'i 111 Inst (ontaiiis live tli lusaiul lot iniiiilud in- 
iKiliiinits, tlie second two thousand eijil hundied, the third 
time tlioiuand; the iointli live thousand lout huiuhcd, and thu 
idtii two thousand sc\en liundud 

In 17 S(), theie* well* ill tlu \ ilh > ot Aiagoa, om huiidiedand 
eighty si\ pldtilatnns, and oui thuus ind si\ huneiicd ami thnty 
houses, wl ich weie leekoiii d to euntaiii, 

10 024 AMiitis 
^17 fiM Ind.nns 
‘3,j/S till) it 11 ) • n 1 Ills 

I 2,1 ^0 »' u oi i olour 

^2 S'av. . 

>O,70‘> 

At llie pu ... IM 110(1, 180 t, this popul il'on amounts n arly 
to tillv llioiu 111 ipi I i 1 ol all ell s iijitions 

AtUi Cuniuiia, C< lO lui.neel ILi second aettl nient ot the 
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Europe'^ns jn the easUin put of Teira Pinna. The cit} of Coio 
is suUiiled m a diy and sandy plain. Though the soil be in gi tic- 
ral very steni and unpioductive, }et tlieie au a fivv spots less 
ungiateiul, and wlutli yield, u In.n snbjciUd to lareful culture, 
but not in great abundance, the coininon piovisioiis of the 
ceuiitiy. 

The iiiliibitant-. of Coio, liki. most'Spaniards, au de\olcd to 
astddUiry md indolent lili. Many ot tluni hoist oibung ' 
descended liointhc hist roiiqiw lois of tin. (onnti), lioin winch* 
■ui in IV infer, tliat it coni nns inni ol iiobilil} than ricln ,, 

JDuie idle thaniiidnsliiuus inhabitants h 

The little coinmcifi w huh it can ns on,r)n' 5 iitj of mulfi, 
goats, hid(s, s’utp-skins, checsis, bC( wlmh «i(, in ‘duiu, 
brought fioiii tin inUiioi of llu louiitiv "Ihevilli « ol ( noi\ 
supplies ill' gualcsipiit of these artuh s to the inbilnli t-* 
Coio, who alteiwaids < \poit ihriii to the ad) u cut isl uid*. 'l^ip 
most intiunti (oiineitioii subsists bitwmi it and Cuia^ao, /^oin 
Mliich they iinpoit diy goods, cilhei claudestiiui^, oi by inibing 
the custoiii-housc oflu f rs 

Tcnlhon indptisoiis tl all dtsi upturns comp'ise the popu¬ 
lation oi tin cilv ot Coio It contains VCly fow slavt s, because 
the Indiaiii, who (\(.iv wluie else aie pntiai to the hi uks, hcia 
display the most ruoud lutipath} to tin in. 

This antipathy piovt (I v( (omlnciM to llu mimtenince of 
piibiu lianqiiillity in 1707 ^^hen the field in giot s,op( lated on liy 
the I \ iniplc of the blacks m Saint J)omingo n volt* d, and < om- 
miUul stvcial outrages. On tint ot c ision, tin Indians joining 
with the v\lutes, iiiiichcd ig imst the ipsmgcnt'', and disp 'ajeda 
com ige of whuh they wen iiotsupposul c ipible 'J’hc levolt 
was f|iii(kK sti)ipics«ul, and oidci ic-tsU blniiid. The lebclsat 
no tiiiU c\c( ( cU d foni bundled. 

L 1)1111 ol cvciy kind is peiioitnod atCou by the Indnns, 
xslu), 111 (unsidtiation ol then extunn pov,..lj,aic foiccd to hue 
themstivts foi v igcs altogellni midequue to thiir toil. 

Tilt n ilci wilii wh.chlho mhabitnits in supplied, is brought 
ill bam Is by asses inlo«th( city horn hilt a league’s diolaiite 
Two of tliLjc baiirtls compose a loid, and aie sold at u le 
real. 

roimcily tin bouses appt n to hive been siib'^tantial aiidwtll- 
bmit, blit at I risinlwi t iniiot view them witiiout soiiow 'Plity 
all display i pictuie oi povcitv indcxlnnu wictehedness, those 
inhabited b the Indians aie still in a woisc stale. The stiects, 
althtnigh n*.,ul n,an not pavetl 'Ihe ])ublie edilit escoiiscciatedto 
relmion, t onsi-,t ol apaiisli ehuich, toimcilv a cathedial, to which 
the iiih dill lilts still <ip| i\ tins appdiation, tliougiv ne ithei bishop 
nor chaplci has hclougcd to it toi uioio than a hunched and sixty 
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yrnrs, the duty being performed In two cures, a convent of., 
I'rancist and a parish churtii n itii three chapels of ease. 

'Phe ti\il power is eseicised b} a cabildo. Since 1799 a mi-. 
litary coniinander has bv‘< u appointed, nho shares the exereisa 
of the Jiuheial and nutnicipal authorily ; he receives an annual 
salaiy «f 'iOOi) pia-tics. 

1'his‘city is situated at the distance of a leauue from the .sea, 
fi«ht\ leajfius nest fiom Cuiaccds, ihiity-tliiee north from 
daiq^iiisinn^ti*, and lifiN-lise from Maracaybo. 

; ']\vo leagues iioith ti* nil C'oio, is an isthmus about a league 
A bieadth, uhich unites the ptniiisiila of Paragoiina to the con- 
JiK'iit. It stretehis tioiii soutli-uest to the north-west, for neai*!^ 
A\enly leagues; it is inlraliitccl h\ Indians and a few whites, wlio, 
Ved by a taste for })astor.d life, lia\e ti\ed/ipon this spot as their 
p’aee ' f nsldeiiro. 'I’lie aiiinials n areil on it me exlreiiicly 
lui.'^erons, and aiC for the most |)'ul clandestinely liansported to 
(’niai^Mf), in eon*'! qnc lu e of whith, its shunihh'S arc always beiU'r 
snpplit'd witli buUliti’s nn at, than those of the principal cities of 


'J 


e: ra- 


■IV 


Ilia. 


The eitv of Caioia is sitnaleil tliiity h ngin s s(nuh fioiii Coro. 
Tk situation is i< maikahly heallhv, inili.i (Iin ■'('asons its iniiahit- 
ants sillier inneli I'rfini a w'ant ot watei. Its sod, wliuli is ex- 
iK'niely arid and covtnd wiili llioiiiy plant'', yields only such 
jnodiKtioiis as rupiiie a giealde^ueol Inal to bung tlieiii to 
111 itinily. 

ileu Is foini‘1 a sp((it s e)f eoiIiiiKnl, but no eaie i^takiii to 
pi(sv.i\v'it. also .tre ioiiiid hid'-ani" iqti dl\ iiagtaiil aud 

o loiifciolis as tho'd' of Aiabia, as wi 11 as i hi-. .n.n.i itie k '•ms, 
wl.nliaie ('xtoiied c<n :’v‘< omit of t!nn wdriv i.ii v and 

iis pi( sti\ali\i s a‘i'ni''l''pa'-niod.e oi u l.',,ie alb t tion •. lint llic 
I'lli.dntants ol C.noi i do not liun then attention to '.m h ol«,ee'ts; 
tl-. V appe n to be ahe-ge tl < 1 e n^i ossed w itli tin* i e ai i: ol rattle*, 
iiioh's, lieirso'-, sheep, coils, ^r. The' jipplie at'oii . n.l .ertiiity 
llu'y e\f'it in till'- v\a^, i" iJe^enn g of tlii' hmluM jn.'i **, an>i m- 
eliues ns to be!i<\< that tlieie aii' i« W titles in ilu Vlest jiuheS 
\el'.e'uin so nn.eli ieuli' tiy is <*isp!.,\. n as .it Cnm.i. 

'J'lie piiiicipal iiiiia'ninits sub i''l on tin' piei.lilte oft'' ii floe ks 
aii'l heids; all the otiu is cuin a Ini liliood !■' in iiied, e (h, ing tho 

1.. \\ mate liuls with h tii^se pie>dii'e. 'I <.(* skm -n'lliiie'! arc 

1.. 11ned ill a man >er suit iblc U> the ir s(\{k .1 qndi''*-. |t Oinst, 
I. I, ho ailo 1 n!, that their inarnpul ilion ait not eon-.iirUd 
With iiiiich skill, for though self-lo\e I’llme^ tin in lei thiow the 
blame on the Ij nl quality of llx* Ian, aiifluf the v.ite*! winch they 
aie constrained to employ, yet it is ceilain, t!i it tin* inf-liinity of 
these ai tides is oviing to their ignewanee ot t'le pioeess | uiper 
to he employed. De this, however, as it m ly, ill., [inr'iiascin 
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lia\e not miuh rpason to t omplairi, sjnrp it is almost imposMble 
toconceive» ho\\ tluy cm iffoi I such at tides, whatever be then 
quality, tor the Iov\ piue it whuh tlirj aie sokl. 

The leather pifpiud at Cn icoa, is niosllv emplo^cfl in the 
city itsdf, for till pmpos* of in ikin^ hoots, shot s, saddles, bndlcs, 
and harnt s of difiodit kinds ^\hlt rxcttds the local coii- 
sumptiou sold ni iht provintt, or is stiit to Mii ua\ho, Car- 
tlin£!:i iia, oi tilt islnid oi (^iibi lluv likewise fabiitatc alCa-; 
roia, fiom a s|)(tiesc)t dot, sci\ cxrtlleiit luiinmus, foi whi^i 
thfv hud a leadv in nkrf 

'J'hes«. and siiuil n in nuif ictau s finnish constant rinplo5mtrit 
for a pupulition oi six tliniisand two liiinditd iiidiMrluals, xsmo 
must otheiwise, fioni llic sttrilits ot the soil, bt toidemiiM 
to iivt iiipo\<it\ I 

The sfitel^ of Ciroi i 'iir biml nid iiiii at i _lit nnjts wi'n 
each otiici , the pin ht inn this i it iikIsoiik tdilitt, and kti/' in 
qood rtpaii Anntxirl to it is i tli jirl of r ist, thdu.it n to 
Slint Dtiiis tilt Auopi^iti ThtIt ISliktwi ( a « onvtiil of 1 laii- 
ciscans 

TIk admnii'<ti'tioii of jii'-tiri and point i-. tiilriifftd to <i litutc- 
miit ap{)onitMi hv fin oMinoi nid a nbildo JNo aulhoii'y 
uiiitrid IS (X( It is( d b) tilt tnililnt 

Ciroralt's lilld n It if'tus t istwaid fioni tin like at Miri- 
raybo, twtlvt Jc i^iu s to tlit noith of lotiiso, t ii.htu it ltai,iies 
iioith-W(st tioiii iKpiisinuto, <iiid nnlel^ it i^iits to tl t wist of 
C rraccas 

Biiqiiis nirlo, i tits nioit .incinit tliiii Ciintt is,Is situittd 
in 4 > N 1 if nj)on a pi nn, winch fioni its tlesation is so t \- 
ptisid to t\( ij bict/t ,tii It the heat hccomcs v<i> siipjioilibh 
llejiiinui s tiuinionu t{ 1 rj-.rs lioni 28 ° to 29 °whent\ti tht 
r i\s of the sun met t with notliinij; in the atm isf lit le to moth r itt 
tlitii stoiclnnv hiat 'Ihc wind wl leh pits ids iiiObt at Bii- 
qiiisimtto, IS tlicnoith-t ist. 

The (xtt Ildit p istuia.e of till pi ui s rtiult i ■> the n iins; of 
all kinds of t (tth txlidii ly eisy lltntcM n^ of flu inbibrl- 
antsembnk tlitii tapitds in this spi (ul ition, and fin 1 it tx- 
ticmdy piofit ibic J in v mikt a conndeiabh qu lutilv of elutse, 
and have of lite t imd tinn .•ItenUon to tlit cullu ilioii ot the 
suoar-e nn. 

The vallies, whose fuslmess and xtiduit aie picsentd by 
means of iiiiL,aUon itid coet a m 41 cat piofiisioii, and ot .m e\- 
cdhntquilitv, tin < jfht-lrtt is now also tultwated on the ad¬ 
joining lulls, and no li st< ms leqiiisitv. to itndti tIu fiiiit of a 
vet} siipipot qiiility, hut a httle moie alteution in the pie- 

p^i itlOII 

Jf we onij coi'sjthi tin ftitile and improxahlt land xslneli 
still lemanis imeidlnated, wc should eertuiilv be mtiintd to ae- 
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ciisc the iiihabitnnts of great indolence; but when we cast our 
e>es over tlie ditierent plantations, and on the vast herds of cattle 
feeding in the plains ; and when we reiiect on the difficulty attend- 
S, ant on the carriage of cunimodities to the seaports, the near- 
*e:>t ofwhich and the most freqiwntcd lies atliftv leagues distance, 

would be iinju'^l to wiihold our praises from the inhabitants of 
The ajipearanec of the city sufficiently indicalck 
tlie\^<ffiii(‘ncc of the inhabitant'!, who amount to eleven tliouhand 
tiln eVjii'idled; thehuusis aie well biiiU; the streets run at right 
aii'^les with eurh other, and aie suffieieiitly biond to admit of a 
fit e e.i( ulatioii of air. ^J'he paii'^h chiireli is a linndsome stiueture, 
in wliah the duty is peiformed by two eiiii's. Tliere is in this 
rhinen the repri'senlation ofa Child, wliieh is the obje t of pub¬ 
lic \i*!uiatioii and demotion to .ill ihe iiihalntuidH for twenty 
Ie.i';ui s round. Ileie is also a eciiveiit o!’J'l.ineiseaus, as well 
:is an h< ."pilal, but it is \eI^ ill endowed. 'I'he judieial and mu- 
nieipiil firhctioii, aie evtie.'^’ed In a eabildo and lieutenant noini- 
Hated In (he governor. IJ.iiijuisinieto is situated einht) leagues 
wi s(-soulh-wesl Jiom Cai laci .1^, one hnndied and iiitv leagues 
noith-norlh-easi fioin ^laiita I'Y*, and tifieeii leagues noitii-east 
from Tocn30. 

'^riie < ity of Tocuyo stands in a valley formed by two moun¬ 
tains; its stieets are spacious, and lun at right angles with one 
anothi I : a very well constincted edifice serves as a parisli cliurch, 
with wliiili is connected a cl'upel of case; there is also a con¬ 
vent ot I'VaiieiscaMs, and another of Doinuiicans. 'I'oeuvois go¬ 
verned by a eabildo. The atmosphere is here often cloutly, and 
tlie air rather cold than warm: on the whole, however, it is ex- 
tiemelv salubrious. 

'Idle soil is of such a nature as to furnisli almost eveiy kind of 
))roduetioii, and the inhablt.uUs avail themselves of this aiivniitage. 
'I'liey are husbandmen, agriculturists, urti/aus, and merchants. 
'Idle cliposc made in 'Foeiijo is reekoned the best in tlic whole 
piovince, and several cities in the interior aie supplied with it. 
'idiey also export annually from eight to ten quintals of Hour to 
llarquisiineto, Giianare, Saint Philippe, and Carracca^. 

'Fhcy manufacture from the wool of their sheep bed-cover¬ 
lets, which they send to Mararaybo and Caithagrna. They 
have also tanneries and maiiufaitures of white leather, and like 
the inhabitants of Cu: iru, they W'urk up as many of their law 
malcnals as pus.sible, and dispos-c of tiic remainder. Another 
prulitable branch of commerce carried on by the inhabitants of 
'Pocuyo, is that of salt, which they bring from the salt-pits of 
Coro. Such is their activity, that they contrive to engross the 
e.\c!usive sale of this article of the first necessity. 

'Focuyo i.« computed to cont.'tiii ten thousand two hundred in- 
DEFONS.] p 
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dividuals: the practice of suicide is extremelv common amongst' 
them. A creole of this city thinks nothing of cutting his throat* 
or hanging himself. Once having imbibed a distaste for life, it 
becomes insupportable, and they throw it off with the same serenity j 
that a man disencumbers himself of a heavy burden. This sys¬ 
tem of cowardice rather than courage, extravagance rather tha i 
philosophy, has, nevertheless, many advocates in this" city. 

Tocuyo is ninety leagues south-west of Carraccas, and twenty 
north of Tnixillo. 

In Giianare, which was founded in 15P3, there are the 
.same civil and religious institutions as in ail the other 'cities 
of Terra Firma. Its situation is highly honourable lo the 
taste of its founder, it stands on the bank of a river hich 
affords excellent water for every' domestic purpose, as well 
as for the irrigation of the adjoining fields, and drink for 
their flocks and herds; a pure air circulate.s in the cit'^, so as 
greatly to moderate the heat of the atmosphere. To the w'cst 
of this place, the soil is extremely fertile, and well adapted for 
every species of culture ; and towards the south and east are im¬ 
mense plains, suited to tlie support of cattle of every description. 
It is to the rearing of animals that the inhabitants chiefly devote 
themselves. They supply the whole province with bullocks and 
mules, and transport the surplus to Coro, Porto-Cavello, of 
Guiana. Formerly they cultivated very excellent tobacco in ihf 
vnllics of Tucupio, Sipororo, and upon the banks of the riv« t 
Portiigai^e; but since the establishment of the exclusive trade in 
this article, these plantations have experienced the fate of all 
those found bevond the territory selected by the adininistratiou 
for the ctdture of this plant on accoinU of the king. 

'I'he population of (uianarc is estimated at Iw'elve thousand 
rtnee hundred souls. The streets are wide, and the houses, with¬ 
out b<‘ing entitled to the appellation of elegant, are extremely 
neat. There is one hospitaI, the revenues of w hich are moderate; 
but the parish church is a large haiKisoine structure. It owes a 
part of its splendour to the jmsscssinn of our l^ady of Cornoroto, 
the fame of whose miracles utb'acts great multitudes of devotee? 
from all the neighbouring provinces. 'I’his city is situated ninetj - 
three leagues south-south-west from Carraccas, and twenty-four 
south-east from Tnixillo. 

The city of Araure was founded by the first Capuchin mission 
sent from Andalusia. Its situation is commanding, agreeable, 
and convenient. Three rivers water the .surrounding territory, 
and contribute to enrich the soil; though it must be confessed 
'the inhabitants do not always fully avail themselves of the advaii- 
t.i^cb of their situation, their chief and almost sole occupation 
being the breeding of cattle. They cultivate only cotton, and a 
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vrry little coffee. They arc, however, extremely industrious. 
I'he city is regular, and its appearance on the whole agree- 
able. I'he houses are well built, but the streets are rather 
narrow; the church is an extremely handsoiue edihee. 

Our Lady of the Coi teza, or of the Kcorce, occupies the first 
place in this church. She not only enjoys the public veneration 
of all the faithful in Araurc, but in the whole of the surrounding 
\riages. fler miraculous appearance took place, acccording to 
tiaivlion, in 170C, in the neighboui hood of the city. A mulatto 
vonian, named Marguerite, going to perform her devotions at 
the '•hrine of our Lady of Cornioroto, fastened her beast to a 
free. Oil unloosing it, she pcrceii^ed upon the bark an image of 
the virgin, which she carefully cut out with her knife. On ar* 
ii\ing at the village of Acasigua, she placed the image in tlie cop> 
iier of her npartmeiit, set before it a lighted candle, and began to 
address to it her prayers. A missionary Capuchin, named Mi¬ 
chel PL^entia, came into the house in order to Icaiii the history 
of the image, which she immediately related to him; on which 
he earnestly requested that it might be put into his possession. 
This she refused to do, until he offered her in exchange a shrine, 
two prints of the Virgin, one of Rosaire, and another of the Con¬ 
ception. On this condition he was suffered to depart with our 
Jyady of Gcoree, which he placed in the parish church of Araure, 
where she performed many wonderful miracles. She has never, 
however, attained to the same celebrity as our lady of Como* 
joto. 

Calaboso is another city of a recent date: it w'as at first 
on Indian village, and afterwaids enlarged by the Spaiiiardsj^ 
fiom its being a convenient station for superintcndiiig their 
herds and flocks. The air is in this place e.\cessively hot, 
although regularly moderated by a laud breeze from the north-east, 
'llie lands in the vicinity of the town afford excellent pasturage 
for cattle, which are extremely mmieroiis. For some time, 
liov^ever, either owing to an increased corruption of manners, 
or relaxation of vigilance on the part of the magistrate, this 
kind of propel ty has become very insecure. Bands of rob¬ 
bers continually prowl about the plains situated between Cula- 
buso and the river Guarapiche; they carry ofl’ gi eat numbers of 
the cattle and iiiufes, w'iiich they drive secretly to Guiana, or 
traiispoit to the islaml of Trinidad. They frequently kill even the 
cattle on the spot for the sake of their skins. 

- The city of Calaboso stands between two rivers, the one 
named Guarico,to the west, and the other, termed Orituco, to the 
east; but it is much nearer tlic former than the latter. These 
two rivers run from north to south, and join each other at about 
live leagues below Calaboso; twenty leagues further on, they flow 

fiS 
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into the river of Apure, which empties itself into the Oroonoko. 
During the rainy season, the two first rivers overflow then banks, 
which greatly incommodes the inhabitants of Cainboso. Every 
kind of labour is then ntcessanly su^pt nded, thr r herds and 
flocks seek rc fuge in the heights, whcie they lemaiii until the 
waters have siil)<>idr d. 

Ihestnets and houses of Calaboso form on the wjiole a vei^' 
plciis int prospec t, the diiinh is a plain and simple coifue in 
178^, C’likiboso and ifs five stihoidinate villages weie iLckenid 
to lontam five hiindied and fo)‘v nine houses, andeighiv wfiiUs, 
eleven bundled and (ighty-'«ix fric Induns, thiee ihoii'^aiid time 
hundred ptisons of coloiii, iime hundred and'oi tv-tin ct slavis, 
a hundii.d and sixteen plantations of diffciml knvU, one thou nul 
ci,;ht liiindiid and scvent>-two mules, twens-s \ t’loiisund hve 
hundudaiuifdtv-lvio hoists,andsixty-sf vtnthuusind foin liundicd 
and fjftv-s(V( n oxtn and tows. At pitsciit, 1801, the n'j nl i 
turn of C al d)oso arrioiu ts to fuui thoiis nid ti_ht hi"i ’ e/i ns. 
It IS Siluatt d fit tv-two It ai,ut s so* tli fioin C 'i \ ii, and ut uly 
at an r(]ii<iJ (iisL iiu( north tioin tin nviitiKu ilo. 

J he tit/ ol S in-.In in-B mstis*Ot’ l*i.'‘ iii(.;nlnl> Incl out, 
and runt lies ibcjutfivc tlu e'-ued livr hMidri d individuals 'I he 
parish (lull (h inoie sink iij* foi its lu iIiksn ind snnphtnv, 
thin toi tilt I h g iiKL <>t iis aichiti (hiK 'Jin In at vioiild In li- 
most ipsuppoitable at Ss in .Iiian weu i not litijii' iitU nunt i iltd 
by busk noilh-tast winds it is, liowivti, rrinaixdiK in dtliv. 
Mholl) rMinptril fioin al pi st Icnti il n aladn s, thi iJiilntinls 
are iinicqnaiiili d with inv disr isis, exript tlnist i< winch man is 
buhptt in whalevt r qienU I of tin globe bemiv ic'-idi 
'I he rivi r passes on the c ist of the city, and uins in a dm ction 
fiom ncfithto south It dischaigtd Uswatcis f niiuily into the 
lake of Vale iice, but in consequence of one’ of those levoliitioiis 
which ficqueiitly occur in the pi ogress of time, it has now taken 
its piesent cliiecti >n. During its com sc it becomes gieatlv aug¬ 
mented by a succession of tiibutary stiearns, with which it swells 
the livfi A pure in its turn, and at last empties itself into the 
Oroonoko. 

The new dnec tion which the liver Pao has taken, might e isily 
be reiideicd available to the opening of a direct communication 
between Valence and the Oioonoko, across a space of one hun¬ 
dred leagues. Nothing seems wanting to establish this inland 
navigation, but to hollow out and deepen the bed of the river 
Pao foi ten or twelve leagues near its source. The advantages 
which commerce would derive fiom such a communication are 
incalculable, since by this means, during war in paiticular, the 
necessary relations might be maintained between the province of 
Venezuela and Guiana, m spite of all the effoits of the enemy’s 
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riui'«t*rs to counteract tlicin. it requires no great stretch of abi¬ 
lity toperctive tliat by passage, which no eiu'in\ ci-iild shut, 
ready suet urs could be at all times ad'orded to Guiana incuse of 
its being tliieatened with an attack. 

'I'he distance ot‘ this cit} from Cariaccas, to the south-west side 
of which it lies, \s tiftv leagues. 

The <;it\ of ISaiiit tiouis deCiira is situated in a %alley funned 
b\ rockj mountains of a vt ry grotesque appearance, his valley 
1 “ extieinely fertile, and fields almiidiuit erojis, hut by far the 
guatest part of It is appropriated to grazing. The temperature 
IS heie hoc, and the atmospheie di \. The .soil, svhieh is of a red- 
didijnigill, becomes extieinely liea\\ and tenacious during the 
laniv weather. Tlie waUi used for doinestie puiposis, although 
wliLdesoiiie, is not very limpid. 'Fhe inliabitants of this city 
amount to four thousand, and are governed by a eahiido. The 
palish church, hilheito little famed, has now aeqniied h degree 
ot cc**b(-ilv, which future ages will tindit didi<*ult todesiioy. It 
aiose from iiuiacics said to have been jieituimid b} our Lady of 
Vah'iicianos. 

This virgin was found in a ravine of tlic same name, h> an acred 
Indian, who inimeihatelv caiiied liei to hu lint, and exhibited 
her to the veneration of the iaithlul. 'I'hii image, with no Other 
linht than that of a wietchud eaiidl^. and without any other shelter 
than a '‘tiaw loof, poifoimed aa many iniiaelesas it she had occu¬ 
pied a magndicent palace. No sooner w.is the cure informed of 
this ciicumslancc, tlian he rcpain d to the house of the old Lndian, 
and percinptosdy iiiMsted that the viigiii should hedeliveied up to 
him, m oi(!‘ r that he might place her ni the c Imreli. The Indun^ 
at first lefiiscd to resign .so inestimable .1 ticasino; but at IunC 
the iiilliieiiec of the cuie prevaih < 1 , and the virgin was <.aiM<>d in 
processiun to the chinch, and placed 111 a aituatioii w01 thy of her 
dignity. 

The ic'port was soon spread thioughoiit the piovinec; the 
people flocked fioin all (jiiairers; donations were lib lallv poured 
in, and the virgin every day ic'ceived liidi j«*wels ni ictinn for 
the favours conferred by her. Siieh pres.Mli g e’.illy angmi'nlL'd 
the casual pe'iquisitcs of the cine'. In slioil, cve'ry thing ap¬ 
peared ilia piosperous train, when tiu jfaloe.sy or piety of the 
cuiu of Saint Se'bastiuii do los Re*ye.s dissipiti il tins Hatteiing 
prospect, liein-istt'd that tlieviigiu ought m jiistii’c to begiveh 
lip to him, in as inaeh as the ravine of los \ al« iieianos, in which 
she Jiad been found, be'ing within the bouiiilanes of his pari.sli, 
it was iiidi<«putablc that she appeit.iiiied to his fhuieli. The 
cine of riaint-biouis de Cura urged .still moie weighty argu- 
mc'iits in support of his right than those adduced hy his opponent. 
A law-.suit immediately coiumcne ed, the litigants vx ere animated 
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M ith equal fury against carli oUw r, and equally eager to proi s 
the superiority of their claim to the possession of the \ irgiii. 

The bishop of Carracras, who \\a< grcatl} peiplcNed how to 
decide this singidar qucsfion, commanded that the virgin, the 
source of the hligation, be traiT-fentd to Carraccas, and 

lodged in the episcopal pai.u e, wheic she allowed quietly ‘f> 
rcnuiin until his death. At ]a.st, in I^*Oo, the bihhop/if I'Van- 
cisco Ihurra, a prelate pos^essril every ir.oial aiul religious 
virtue, pro|>oscd to the new eurc of Saint hLbasliau d«*los |{e%ojt 
to desist from the pietension.s of l.is presh (i s'-or, and fiuff’cr the 
virgin to be returned to the cure of Saint-f-ouis de Cm a. The 
affair tcrniitiatfd according to ihe paiific vvihhes of the vtMicrahle 
bishop. 'I’he jiroeess was extinguidied, discord teasLd, and oiii 
].ady oflos V'^alciici mos returned in triumph to Suiut-LouL> de 
Cura, after an absence of thiity years. 

The city of Saint-l^ouis de Ciua is tv\eiity-tuo h’ngucs south¬ 
west from Carraccas, and tight jeagia s south-east lake 

of Valence. 


The city of Saiiit-Sebastieii dc los Riycs was foimded in the 
sixteentli ceiitiuy, and consequently had iroin its origin a cabildo 
and a eiiie. '^I'liough tiie soil m this district be fitted to receive 
any species of crop, the inliabitaiits have hitherto confined them¬ 
selves to the eulturt* of maizi', placing their chief depeiulaiicc on 
the possession of numerous docks ami hcids of cattle. 

The city upon the whole is not handsome, and evidently bears 
the inaiks of its early origin. Its .situation is agreeable, though 
a residi nee in it be fur fi oni desirable, on account of the intense 
beat which prevail.s, and which is very little moderated by a eoii- 
ttaiit breeze fioin tlie noi ih-east. Thewatei is here iiuiddy, but 
in great abuudauce. ].5e.*:i(les the parish church, there is only one 
hospital, which is of little importance. The inhabitants amount 
to three thousand live hunuied. 


7'liis city i.>* eighteen leagues south-west from Carraccas. 

'riic city of Saint Philippe, which is at present so remark¬ 
able for the uetivilv and industry of its inhabitants, was foim- 
crly a wietehed village, known under the name of Cocorote. 
Jts population, which amounts to six thousand eight hundred per¬ 
sons, is chi< By composed of individuals from ilarquisimeto, and 
Spaniards from the Canaries. The soil aiouiid this place is rc- 
niaik'ubh' for its fertility: to the east flows the river Yarani, and 
to the west that of Arva; llie ground is intersected in every di¬ 
rection by small stieama and luvinrs, and being alternatively ex¬ 
posed to abundant ruins and extreme heat, is covered with per¬ 
petual verdure. 'I'he inhahitauLM cultivate cocoa, indigo, coffee, 
a little cotton, and a very few sugar-i aiies. The uncommon rich¬ 
ness of the soil greatly coutributed to drun the city ot Suiut- Phi- 
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lipc fioiii its original obsciiritv ; and the company of Cliiipu^coa 
roinplfted tiu* woik, V»y making clioicc of tliLstdace to establish 
niuua/ines of goods, for n hicli then* was any demand in the in- 
triior, as nell as for those they leceived in letuin. Saint Pbi- 
lip|H‘is regularly built; the streets are wideband inn at right angles 
with each otlicr,and the parish chiiirh is a nrathaiidsome editice« 
A rabihh) is enlrnsicd with the cxerii'lon of the nuniicipal laws, 
and the adniiiiistiatinii of justice. 'ITie atmo-’pljeie is here ex¬ 
tremely warm and hiiiiiiti, which coiiserpieiilK lenders this city 
nnhi'ahhv. It is aihiimd, however, liial svphililic maladies are 
more eomnion than anv other. 

Saint-Philippe stands filly leagues west from Cairacras, fifteen 
le.igiies north-west fiom Valence, and seven leagues lunth-west 
from Xirgua. This last eih, one of the first that was founded in 
the puivince of A i'iie/uela, was built on accoinitof tin* iiiiurs dis¬ 
co; red in the vieinitv of its Mle, but wliicli were, as b:w been 
-dreatf; i( l.iteil, nevi r leiidciiri prodiietne. 'I'lit surrounding 
lauds aie fei {•!♦•, but tlic .111 is <*\lieinelv uiiwliolesoiiio. i'lven the 
uatc < s t!ie.ns( Ives an* fieipu iiMv attacked In a« iite diseases, whi<’li 
for the most pait li'iiimiatt* i.itallv. Main m' the whites who 
foinn rlv iiili<ihitc'd this cit«, have abandoned it, us tliev < oia-eived 
they could no longer eiijov tiaiiquiliilv ; attei that the Snnbos, in 
;eiit,n foi si 1 vic( s rendered to the king, nbtuiiu d tiom him the 
0/ hh ftiithfvl tutd huful \nbjCt h. 

All tin plans in tiie cabildo, 01 iniinieipalitv, aie fiiltd hr 
Sambos. 'I'lie lientenant of jiistii.e, who n non 1 mated by the 
governor, is the only while Jioldiiig anv oflice in this city. 

Xiigiia I \liiliit^ all the svni))loins of di'eline 'I'lie house's are 
lapidi falling into a‘•late of flil.ipidati.m, vvitlioiit any eflldit to 
count^iaet it. Lb population is call Mlated at thi.‘e tiiuus.nid two 
liiindicd pel soil'. 

A Sambo is llie olfspiing of a negiess wnh in fiidi.ni, or of 
a negio with an Indian woman. In colour he iie.niy lesembles 
the child of a mulatto by a iiegiess. The Sambo iswidl foim- 
(d, muscular, and capable of supporting gi eat lati<'ue ; bat un- 
foitiuiateK bis initid lias a strong bias to vice of evny kind 'I he 
woid ''aiiibo sigiillies in tlie laii'niage of tliecountiv ivciy thing 
despicable and vvorthLss, a knave, a drone, a diunkard, a cheat, 
a lobbtr, and even an assassin. Of ten crini.*i committed in 
this distiict, eight are cliaigeable on this villunous and accinsed 
race. Their immorality peculiar to them-ielves; for it is 
never perceived to prevail to the same dey^ee either 'imong ne¬ 
groes, mulattoes, or any other race pure or mixed. A piieno- 
meiion which frequently struck me is that the childieii of a white 
with an Indian, whose colour is of a pale white, are all delicate, 
agreeable, good, docile, and that increasing ytars, fai Irom de- 
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sticking these quahtKs, teinl, on the cjiitrary, to render them 
more obvious. 

Tile city of Niigua is situated foity-eight leagues from Car- 
met as. 

The cit} of Siii-Cnlos o\Ms its foundation to the fir'st mis¬ 
sionaries of VdiL/iula, and its itu leasing si 7 e and btauU, to llie 
iiidustrv and aetivih ol tlu nihd)itauts. Tlit eiiuf pait of the 
wIiiU population ot tins pi (i is (omposed of Spaiiiaids tiom 
tlie CiniiRs; and as thi} li it thin nati\e (oiiiit*) e\picssly 
XIitli the dt sign oi nulioiatpig tin ii ioitune, they biought along 
xiith them that s]) lit ot piisdiiame and eiileiprise \iInch is 
lu ccssary to attain the ob)( < t tin x h id lu view. Tin ir e\ani])le 
commuiiicatid, tvcii to the rieoUs,a spiiit oi cniiilatioii, xvhu h 
tended still fnther to iiicuase the puhlu piospeiiU Omii, 
horses, and iiuilis, whuii tin \ possess in ahnndami, to istitnte 
the piincipal part ot then iiialth j\giKiiltiiie is not, In»\i- 
evir, \iholly lugltrtidbx then*; thixiaisc indigo aiulioftM in 
(Otisideiahle quMitities, theqiiditi ot tin >oil giiis an (\(pii- 
sit( fliiointo tin 11 liiutsj ispciiilly to tht oiangis, mIucIi aie 
miuli i iiiiul toi (Mclhnee tinoiighout the pioiinec. 

The (ity ii laigi, handsome and uell laid out; the inhabit¬ 
ants aiiiount to nine thousand live bunched. Thu piiish chinch, 
b\ Its coiistiiieli > 11 , and the libtial manner in xihich it is ni- 
doMid, 11 (hets honoui on the mdustiions activity and piety of 
the pniiihioiurs. 

The heat c\pci it nerd at Saii-C irlos is intense, and \i ould be 
ncai ly iiisnppoi table, m ci e it not pai tly model ate d by the violence 
ot (he iioitli cast Mind. 

Stn Cailos stands si\tv Itaguos snutb-Mest from Can ace is, 
tvvcntx-idnr south-south-Mcst liom Valence, and tiieiity from 
Saint Philippi. 

The goviinment of Ctimiiia compiehends two proxinees, 
the one teimcd Cumanu, and the otliei Barcelona. It is not 
well known hoM Baicelona obtained the title of a pioinue. Mine 
itiuui had any appropiiati governor, and fiom the time of its 
conquest hv tin Spiiiiaiela, has eonii.tanlly made a part of the go- 
xeiiinunt oi Ciii.ni'a 

'The goieinmeiit ot ('umana is hoiuuh d toiiaieis tie noith 
and east by the st , to the west bx the" mei I niie*, and to the 
^oiitli bx the ()ioonole>, cm(" pt in those paits xihcie* the hit 
bank ot tills 111 ei is iiili..bif| d '^llit* piiisdirtie . of ibegovn- 
iioi ot (juiaiia (\lends to xiUhm a eaiinem-shot ot the csttblish- 
imiits siUiiltd to tile iientli ot Oieioiieiko. 

i lenii the* ii\t‘i I luie, to the* e itx oi Cun am, ihc land is suf- 
tli le iill> ieiUle, but tiom the pieniioiitoiy oi Aiay i, ten the elis- 
laue I ot twenty to txxenty-live leagues moic toxxaids the east. 
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thr roast is sandy, and strril. 'I'liat pait of ilip [»roviiirf» 
M'liicJi borders the ()roonok<» is only tit for pastiirin*' rattle, and 
is appropiiuted by the inhabitants to this pnr)jose alone. 

The rest of the ‘rronnd is e.\lrctnely fertile; llie plains, the 
vallies, and the hillocks, arc covered witli the most liix'iriunt 
verdure, and the ino-t ahiindant crops; hut what mnst ap|>car 
truly surprising in this dclightlid region, neither tlie t\ger.s, ray- 
iiiCMs, nor even the apes, hetrav the smallest terror on the ap- 
])roa(:h of man. The most valuable trees, such as the giiiarnin, 
brasil, and logwooil, &,r. are fomul e\en on the e<iast of Puiiu 
itself; and the woods abound w ith I are and bf'antifnl birds. 

In llui interior of the province arc sevc-ral hd'tv mountains, 
the highest of which, I'lnneriipiiri, is nine huiuheil and ihirl}- 
li\e toiscs above the Ic\elof the sea. 

In tills iiioimtain is situated the cavern of (niacharo, which 
is so celebrated among the Indians. it is \erv extensi\e, 
and si'rves as a habitation to an ininii use nuniher of nncininal 
birds, I'speciaHy a n«‘w species of the nipri/ntihj^ti'i, L//t.froin 
the fat of whicli is procured the oil (»f tiiiacinro. I ts si Mist ion 
is coininaiidiiig, and oinaincnted hy the most hixunant vc<r(‘ta- 
tioii. Fioin this ca\ein issues a ri\er of considerable and 
in the interior is iieani the <lolctid cry of the b rds, \^hich the 
Indians altiihule to the souls of the deceased, which, aecording 
to them, must of necessity pass throiiMh this place in order to 
enter the other world. 'I'liis pri^ihge tluw immediately ob¬ 
tain wle'ii their eoiidiict has bei'ii irrc|)roachahie llironghont life. 
Ill the contiMiA cu>e, thev are coiilined for a longer or shoiter 
time in the eavorn, accoiding to the magnitude of their of¬ 
fences. It is tills dark mid drt'ary abode that forces fruiii them 
tiios4‘ oioans and lamentations which are h(‘ard without. 

"I’he Indians are so fully jiersuaded «>f the truth of this tra¬ 
dition, winch has been handed down to them from time hiinie- 
inorial, that iinniedintely on the death of any of their relations 
or fi lciuls, they repair to the mouth of tlu* cav<>in, in order to 
ascertain whether their souls iiav<‘ incoimtert>d anv obsta¬ 
cles, or been allowed to pass. W hen they cannot •li.'-lingiiisJi 
their voices, they retire overwhelmed with joy, and relchiatc 
the event by ebriety and dances charm’tciislic of their ha|>- 
piiK’ss; but wlieii, on the (^iitrarv, llicy<oiicei\e the voire of the 
di-fimct is heard, they huriT away to drown tinii sfurow m in¬ 
toxicating tlraughts, accompanied by tlaiiccs calculated to inaik 
iheir (h.spair. 'lliiis whatever he llic fate of ilic dclimcis soul, 
they give themselves up t ) the same excesses, iii.ikiiig no ilitte- ' 
renr<' but in the nature oftlie <!:mce. 

7\ll the Indian tribes of Cmmma, a.s well as those inhabitin' 
the banks of the Orooiiuko, who arc not cunveited to christ.- 

I)Ei*o>s.] II 
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ani'v, QJid even manv others who pretend to be so, are as fully 
convinad us thiir foiti'sjll.irii, of the tiuth of this tradition. It 
appears mo that this fable, is not, like many othei> f>f a si- 
Jii'tiar kind, the (>ir>pi in^ ot fiund or fanaticism; for it is not ac- 
romjmniLd hv any rehgious eeiemony which could prtJve pro- 
dnciixe of einu'Linient to the imenLor. Neither does the cavern 
ilitli di'-jday ail) monument ot that sway which impestureex- 
t-iTi>i<so\cr (he minds of the credulous. "J'his tradition seems 
then hue to have orij;inated lueiely from the intluence of fear 
on the mind, which is c\er fertile in creating phantoms, and in 
devising cxp( dients to sooth its imaginary tenois. Among the 
Indians who live even at the distance of two hundred leagues 
fiom this cavern, to descend to Giiacharo is synonymous with 
to die. 

'I'lic* principal establishment depnideiit on Ciimana, such us 
JJ irciiona, riiitu, Clarinas, 8 ve. Twelve leagues to the soulh- 
ea.st of Cuinana lies the \allt'y of Cuniaiiacoa, wheiein much 
tohaci') is cultivated for the behoof of the king. Its soil ap¬ 
pears to b«' well calculutid for this species of production, as the 
tobacco laisid tin rt'oii is considered in the country as much su- 
peiior to that jnodiiced in any other part of ^reira-Fiinia. fii 
the 1 mirons of Cumaiiaeoa aie sitiiate’d the fiidian villages, Sail- 
b'eiiiando, Aiena.s, Aiicagua. 'Ihc* laud adjmiiiiig to them 
is extienulv feilile, hut uncidlivated. I'arlher in the interior 
lie ti:e valliis of Caiepe, fiiianaguaiin, Cocoyar, he. whidi, 
though equally U ilile, a^ the land above meiiliuiied, also remain 
in a .state of nature. 

All the .settleim Ills on the banks of the giilpli of Paria, from 
the mouth of the livei Ciiiaripiche, to the most iiorllierii moiuh 
of the Oiooii(»ko, are in a piospcious stale. Since the English 
took possession of Trinidad in 1797 , the villagi s of Ciiiiriaund 
Ciiiiuima have bnu formed by Eieiich and Spanish refugees 
from tliat inland. The rapid progress ot agiuiiltuif', dining 
thi.i shoit inleival, riiiders it presumable that this district will lu 
a lew years hecoine the most productive part of the province. 
Jt must be admitted that the vicimlv of Tiiiiidad since it has 
b('(‘ii in possc.ssiuii of the I'nglisb, holds out greater inducement.^ 
to the cultivator to proceed in his improvements op the coast of 
Paria, than any where else. Besides obtaining at a reasonable 
rate, and often on credit, all the implements and apparatus ne- 
cessaiy to the success cf his establishment, ho disposes of his 
commodities on the spot free of duty, and with little expeiu’e 
* for fn'ight, at prici-s greatly exceeding those which he could 
piocurc for the in 111 the Spanish ports. Whether government 
ought to t'llenite this clandestine trade, which, in fui t, is only 
a slight evil vvhci. compared with the advantages of which it is 
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productive to the province, or to adopt measures suited to coun¬ 
teract it, is a question which, it must be coufesM d, it is not v( ry ■ 
easy to resolve. Hut it ajipears to me tiiat it ^^()uld be bid 
policy to interfere with it, until that these settlinu uts be so far 
advanced in improvement, as to attiuct to themsehes the coni- 
merce of the mother coimtiy. 

Cuniaua is inteisected in all directions bv raviiie.s, brooks', 
and rivers, equally applicable to iri'^nooii, to the erection of 
'l\uter-nul!s, and to iinvi^ation. It has bei n alresuly incntioiu tl 
that the livers Neveri and Mansjiiares, v\lnch dischariio llitir 
wateis into the sea towards the noitli, run hut i V( ly slh.it way, 
and are of inconsideraljle magnitude; while tln^se which flow 
towards the cast, and into the gulph of Paici, luiveisea much 
j^realcr extent of eountry. Some of these sach as Colo¬ 

rado, Gualatiir, Cari[K‘, Pimcercs. . ('uaNUta, &c. eni| ty 
fheiiiselve.s into ‘oe (iiuirapiche, wliicli is n\\.j -b!e tor tw«*iily- 
livc leagues fnun the sea; others puisne a .s'oullieilv dinrtion, 
and after watei 111 ^ the proxince, dis< harge their waters into the 
Oroonoko. 

According to cnmeniencc, "ootls inry be sent either by the 
way of B ireclona and Cumana, by the gelph of Paria, or by 
the Oroonoko. 

What rapid improvement might not be made in a country so 
favoured by iiature, and which conUiuis a population of eighty 
thousand persons, e\eiusi\e if the Indian tubes not }ot finally 
subjected, and who still continue to excicisc the zeal and pa¬ 
tience of the missionaries ! 

Spain ought to deiivi cj eater comincvcial advantages from 
the province of Cumana ainiu; tliau 1 om all its other posses¬ 
sions, because there are few countiies that unite to an uncom¬ 
mon richnes of soil, such a faeilil}, from local siUiatu n, for 
inland and foreign navigation. 'I he c.it) of Ciiiiiaiia, is situated 
within a quarter of a league of the sea, upon a dry and sandy 
soil, lilies 10'^ 37'3?" N.lat.; and ()(i° 30' W. long. caKulat- 
ing from the meridian of Pans. Beauinur’s thermometer usually 
indicates in July duiing the day 23°, and 19*^ in the night. 


Maximum 

Minimum 


17 


Tlie elevation of the city is fi’'ty-lhree feet above the level of 
of the sea. In July the hygrometer of Demc usually marks 
from 50 to 53° of luimidity. 


Maximum 

MAiiinuin 


G 6 

46 
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AccfJVilin:* to the ryanomclie of Saussurc, there are here 
of blue in the sky, while at Cairaccas there is but 
and in Kurope j;rucrally only 1 P. 

The seat of the ^ovriiitiieiit of the two provinces is in the 
city of Ciitnana. 'I’he irovernor, nho is nominateif for five 
years, is at the same time \ice-patron; in which capacity he 
appjunts to the Aacant cures, and inileed to all places #;onnecteil 
with public woiship, of \\hich the patronage is vested in the 
crown of Spain. As siih-delc^ate of the iiitendaiit, he is en¬ 
trusted with the adniinislraliou of the finances of his district; 
111 * superintends tile n’ciipl of the la^es, ohviati’s any doubts 
which may orenr, 'emilates the\^aymeul ot the ordinarv expences, 
and receives till' accounts of the officers of the admmislration: 
l)ut his ptiwcr is subordinate to the captaiii-jjeucral of Cairaccas, 
ill whatever lespeets the political relatK.ns with foreign eolouii’s, 
ak well as the niilitaiy ileparlinent; he is also ai coimlahle to the 
intend.mt in tin financial and commercial departments. 'J'lie 
j^overnor of Cmnana, I). V icente I'.nipaian, a n-Une of Hiscay, 
took upon himself, Jir.wcver, dunnjj; llie continuance of tliewar 
of 1793 and ISOl, to permit the entrance of neutral ships into ihe 
ports of Ins <iovrnnni‘nt, notwillistindiiij^ an express ordi r to the 
contrary, liy thi-* |Mud(‘nteopdnct, his (iipaiTnunt i xjieneneed no 
scarcity, while all the lest of I’eira-l'iiina lahourtd mult r a w'ant 
»)f 1 ‘very thiiiir, except diy jioods.witU which the b'.n'_;lish snpplieii 
them. Ib'iice this war, whii'h would ha\c otheiwise pioved 
ruinous to the provinces of Ciiniana and Ihncelona, operated, on 
the coiilrarv, rather as a hendit, which must for e\<.r ciidear to 
the iiihahitaiils, the name of a j^ovenior who had the ronrac;e to 
hazard the reproaches of his majesty, for the *»ood f>f the C'uintry 
committed to his charue. Ills catiiolic inaject\, so far, how¬ 
ever, from hlaminj; the conduct of the governor, bestowed on 
him theIii,Ldnst praise, and allowtd liiin to retire in ISUl, with 
the whole of the salary as 'jovirnor of Ciiniana. 


'^rowarils llie north of the cilv of Cumanu lies the sinlf of Ca- 


riaco, whii h has been already mentioned. The river JMaiisanarcs, 
which se[>arales the city on the south, from the subuiiis Inhabited 
by the (Juavipieris lodians, bounds it on the south and west. The 
water of this ri\( i i.-. tliat a’one which i' drank In llw’ inhahitaiits. 


Tlu'uch often not limpid, it is y« t reckoned very wholesome. 

Ciimaiia is extremely healthv, notViithstuiidiih^ the gnat heat 
of the atmosphere. The sea breeze, however, vvhieh bi(W.-.s voiy 
regnlaily during a great part of tlu' day, eontiihiitcs inueh to 
moderate the intense heat of the sun. lint in order to enjoy 
this hree/e, it is frc'quently necessary to ascend a morne rising 
luhinil the city and stretching tov\a.\ls the east. A single fori, 
erected upon this cmineocc, coMbtitutes the* sole defence of Cu- 
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iiiniia; tlir jiiin'isofi of wliit’li consists of two Iniudrw! and tnirly 
troops of llic line, and a ro]n|)an\ of artillery. JJuring Mar, tin.* 
foicj- is angnuiited by calling out tlic militia. 

./\t Cinnana, there is only a single parish ehnrch, Mhicli standi 
on the south-east side r)f ti»c city, near to a dilajtldated loit. 

^Iherc art* also two convents, one of which belongs to the order 
of Saint Doininit', and the other to that ot Saint hiancis. 

'I'lw inhabitants aic reckoiKd at twenh-lonr thonsand. Its 
nugiiKniation has been so lapid, that tiny have of late been 
fbre< d to build on tl;e left bank of the liver ^lansanares, to the 
\\tst of the village (iiiaM|neris. ^1 h(se new buildings already 
C(msli:i!t(' a pojiuloiK^ village, v\lii< b coinmimi<Mles with the city 
bv means ol a IniJge. "^l o the lll^t Ati eel the inhabitants gave 
the name of I'anpar.in, in bonoui ot the governor vvlio contri¬ 
buted so much to promote tlnir nitu-est. 

All the bonnes in Cumaiia aM‘ low and ".npci Hcially built. I be 
frt*qiient eailbijuakes wliicb it has e^pelicllce^l I -r t(*ii veais, have 
<’(nisliaim'd the inhabitants to ■illeiul nene to lln'lr peiMinal s.ifety, 
than to eL'ganei' and beauty in the ronslinelnni ol llielr bouses. 
^J’lic violent shocks whicii occinnd duinii?; the month ol l)i‘ccm- 
ber, 17il7, overliiined neaiK ali the bon''(.s built vvilli stone, and 
icndered nniiihabitahle tiiose vxliieli leiiiained. I. lie tarlliqiiake 
wbicli was felt in tin month ol November, 17yjb occasioned a 
variation of the needle ol 4.3 . 

Aec<»rdnig to the opinion of llumboldt, Oiimana must be ev- 
jvoseil to frejjiu'nl ('.n llni'iaki's by the proMinilv of the gulpli of 
Cariaeo, wbicb a])[)ears to have some eoinnuinication with the 
v«)leai.m'.s of Cnmueutu, from wliii li are lejecl-'d bvdrogcii gas, 
and hot ami svilphiireoiis walcis. It is wortbv of bi ing k marked, 
that cai tlirpiaki s occur most fuquenllv af'ei rains, and that lliea 
the caverns of Cucliivano emit an iiiflanmiable gas, wbicb, du¬ 
ring the iiiglit, may be .seen burning at the beiglit of’ one luinuM d 


toiscs. 

d’be population of Ciimana mo'-tlv consists of wbltc creoles, 
W’bo geiierallv evinct'miicb goodness f>f di.spo.silion. J bey uiu- 
forml} display a warm attachment to tlcir natal soil, and for tlio 
im>st part jiuisue the same occupation as llicir iatln’rs. .Some 
engage in agriculture? \vhile manv others procure a eoiiijicteiuy 
bv entering into trade, or bv adopting a sca-faiing Me, &c. A 
grt'at proportion ol the h.sli caught on the sboies of (^Hiiiiiiia, is 
sulti'd and sent tv) Carraecas, and the other cities of tin se prr— 
vinces, as well as to the idands situated to leeward; from which 
tbev import in letnrii, implements of agrieultiire, provisions of 
difieienl kind.N, and contraband goods. 'I’he cargx)es are gene¬ 
rally of trifling value, and tlu'y content tbernselvi's with very irio- 
fiei'ute profits, but wliicii they eudciiv’oiir to enhance by lujkin^ 
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fn-quent voyasjfes. A capital of from 4000 to .5000 piastres, 
%vliicli in any other plac i- would be nholly insullieu nt b) under¬ 
take any commer* iai speculation, here seues to maiiiluin five or 
six families. 

Tlie creoles of Cumana, who demote themselves to literary 
pursuits, arc rhai nctcri.xd Ijy their penetration, judgment, and 
itpplicatl.'ij. Wc do not, indeed, ‘•ee among tliem, that qiyckness 
of peiccption which marks the creoles of Maracaybo; but they 
on the • flier hand more than compensate for this deficiency, by 
a greater portion of solidity and goi d sen.se. 

'^i’lade, whether in retail, or on u large scale, is carried on at 
Cuniaiiu by Catuiomans, and nativts of the Canary isluiids. 

Among the difi'i.-ieiit productions cx’portcd by the mei chants 
of Cumana, cocoa, anti the oil cxpi\.ssed from it, descries par¬ 
ticularly to be mentioned. Various medicinal plants, which grow 
ill the Country, might also find a tcady inaiivct, if the inliahitants 
possessed any knowledge of llrir lirtues, and knew how to pre¬ 
pare tin in. 

Ciimaiiacoa is situated fmirtecn leagues soutii-east from Cu- 
manu, in the middle (d’ a valley of the .s.imc name, ft is leckoned 
to contain fom thousand two hundred individuais. Nothing op- 
piars wanting to rendi r llii*-- city lloni idling, but a .sullieieut dcgieo 
of enerjty 111 the ii.Iiabitai'ts to avail tlicmstivcs of the micommunf 
fertility <»f the soil by which it is surrounded. The fruits possess 
a flavour, taste, and mellowness, vvhicli llicy arc rarely found to 
have in other jdaccs. 

The goicrnmeiit gave to this city the name of Saii-Balta.sar 
de Los-Arias, but it is much better known under that of Cuma- 
nacoa. 

The city Carlaco, whicli is situated upon a river bearing the 
same name, is dc^i^uated m the archive.s of government, under the 
name of San-Pinlippo dc Ausoia. It contains only about six 
or seven thousand iuhabitaiits, hut is in a very flourishing condi¬ 
tion. The stiiple production is cotton, which fai' surpa.sses iiV 
beauty tluit i lised iu any other part of Terra-Virina. Its ten itory 
alone fm nislie.s unuually moic than JOOO quintals. Its inhabituntsf 
also cultivate cocoa and the .sugar cane. 

New Bart elona, which was founded in I6il4, by D. Juan 
Urpin, is silwated in a plain upon the left bank of the river Ne- 
veri, at a league from its mouth. Its population amounts to 
fourteen thoii.saiid inhabit-uiits; besides one parish church, there 
is also a convent of Franciscans, the structure of which is nei¬ 
ther elegant nor handsome. Its streets which remain un¬ 
paved, are remarkably dirty during the rainy sea.son, and in dry 
weathi,r are .so covered with dust, as to prove extremely incom- 
modiou-s. From the prodigious number of hogs whicli are 
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reared by tlu niliib'tants, siitli .i quantify of fiUli is acciinuil ited, 
ns to Mtiatc the aii; and tiUiiiciitix (ii^duki pistiUiitial in iladits, 
Tht cabildo oi inunicjp i'it\ j uhost piiiicipal fuiution it im to 
Match o\ei the hulth ot llie cit', mcms wth peife* t in liftiunce, 
and tikes no ineasuics to correct tins exil, tl oii^h he hiinsi It be 
eqinll) exposed as l! l test ut the inh ib tints to siiilti lioin tlie 
no'uus ninsmnta wh ch txlnle fioni su h nniiMincts 1 have, 
hoMiver, belli inn iniuinicd, that ]\J C ini^nl tiie eon inanJant 
oi the pi in, tow n !<> the iiid ot lb03, adoptid aueh iiieasuiesas 
V (IP L ilcLil itt (I to obviate this evil 

'1 he eit\ oi 1 j m 'o la was line pi ipiiel by ciin^i Mis fioni 
Chiisloph^ and CuiiMius^oto A^iKintuii is \eiy nuii-ii iiej:- 
Itcfed not on\ ni tiu iin nei'i iti \ieinit) o( the iil\, but in the 
'■nilouMdin., eointiv A non_ llie btst eultn ittd vallu i tho o 
ot CipMiiiiil iiid 1 ! i^anti 1 IK I I 111 )st e >11 pi( noil ihue 
aicinaiiv otiu is noi kss inlu but ! in lomwinloi niiline', 
do not piodiM t, t ik u il* >t,t thi I ii t' diiee tiious'ind (jiini'> 
tiisotcoioi iiiii i\ p 111 >11 leni i qii i Ivoteollni i he 
si i\e s 111 (I is disiinl I j 1 1 1 iiuiimhiis i is e-Inna¬ 

te I ih it tl n i IS not lo ne 'w > 1 ‘ o is 11 • up ni in exti ol ter- 
I'^oiy, thi aliival n ol win n lu ii' n \ six hnndieJ 
thoLisind, besides, the < n tiall et iiiosi iwo ili iisnid iii ein- 
p!o\ (I sdiineslus 

i hi 1. hpi>uies, With wlmh till niiiii p ( phns dtpcudint 

iM 11 ir 1)111 iK lo'i* 1 , h \( indiiii i( ml) ibii lilt-to (Inn t 
thin 1 11 ii jiiiiK { Ijy to the i i ni<. < < i lUh 1 m sides tin 
liv i *!( wii e’l till \ (!i pns( ol in iht i m iti \ n loi ixpoita- 
f on, pio(f ^lons u Mil>i s lu s* ii^nliiiii, t! i 11 sh ot which, 
will II Hit, ih / K nliilv (Xpoittollu id] Kent 'es, as well 
as > ) dll ii IV iiij ill, 11(1 s( II it li 1 1 111! ic(t pn nit p oiil i lie 
t 1 ( uni huts tin'll inothii ot tin n w ip'i an is ol (oni- 
ini m iit pi -cut, tils s 11 e ot pi >i i is < insult) bk in ni- 
iiishni bv t'li iieqiK n( dcpiid 1 o is ( »niinitt( d ini n ihr ca ih , 
by p opii \ Iio i.i ikt tiade oi i n vin^ llnni id in sui ii ^itit 
linn 1 11 s, us Si, I ( 'y tc lea-i s dm (iKlosiii] s tlic lioiiu con- 

SlIMlptl )■) 

Ibe popul it on is n mposid of ik u 1\ an i pi d piu]K)itioii ut 
Millies ind I ( ph ot eoloui, tbise Ja I i liie, as e\ir\ \\lieie 
elsi, u( in iio II bnii^ iiidii tiioiis a^iau'tiii sis Vinona tin 
Mliites, thill aie n »i C it ili mans, who iKvoe thinisehis ex- 
clusivelv to niiiiiiiiin , but till 1 spv eiil itions nidiitih i n m 1 
to |)rolnbitnl ntnles 'llien iiiqueiit expeditioi to li mil id 
art 'eleioni iinrliili i i wi ii an otliei view tli in tbit ot btin i ij; 
baek eontiibnid ^ooils, wbiili iii depisitid it Isaii i Iona, and 
atteiwaids sint into the piovinees eidui by laid oi walei. Ihe 
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money annually scut from llarccloua to carry oti this clandcslinc 
, traffic, is computed to amonut to 400,000 piastres. 

Barcelona is two leagues distant from Cuniaiia by uatcr; but 
tlie roads are in such a wretrlitd state, tliat they reckon, the dis¬ 
tance by land equivalent to twenty. 

Conception del I’ao must not be coiifoiinded with Saint-.Tean- 
Baptiste del Pao, which is situated in the province of Vene/nela. 
Its inhabitants, who amount to between two and three thousand, 
are enabled from the extreme fertility of the soil, to Ji\e in very 
easy circumstances. 'J'lie air is good, and there is abundance 
of excellent water; the only ineon\enicnce to whicli the inha¬ 
bitants are subjected, proceeds from the great heats, and the inun¬ 
dations produced by the long and heavy rains. It is distant about 
forty-five leaginvs from liarcclona, fifty-five I'roiii Cumana, and 
nearly eighty south-east fiv)m Carla(■ca^. 

The Lsland of Marguerite, whieli is situated in K)" .>0' lat. and 
betwe''!! the fifitli niul the f)7th degree of Ion. wi'st from the 
meridian of l^iris, lias been long <•( l<'hrated for its pearl fislierv, 
from which it obtaimd its present appi llation. It lies to the 
north of Terra-lhnna, from which it is only separated by an arm 
of the .s»‘a, about eight h aiiiies in lin'adlh. 'J’lie productions of 
tliis island are of very little iinpoitiinee; it is <‘hiellv valuable as a 
commercial and mililarv .station : since being divuh'd fioin the 
continent oiilv bv a narrow strait, aiul King to winduaid of Terra- 
Firma, it might berendeied, under a judicious system, aeoiive- 
uient slore-bouse for (Jiiiiiaiia, ibirceloiia, Cai racers, (Joayn*, 
and all the citie.s of the interior. The island of'rrmidad, thoiiuh 
h'ss favonrahly situated tor tliis purpose, ytt eairies on a eontra- 
band trallie to a prodigious exluit, wliieh would iK'cessarily he 
<-'onfincd to (riiiana, if llie iiiliabilaiits of the easti'in part of Terra- 
I'jrma could procuie at Ma.rgiierite, at a cheaper rale, those 
artieles which they are at jire.sent obliged to puiclias«' at a greater 
di.stance. 

Besides these advantages, tli'*ie are others arisir-g from the 

f »os.sessioii of ?»largiu'iite, which are not h ss inipoilaiit. We 
lavv already mentioned the chaiiiiel which sep.u:ilc'» (his island 
from the main land; this ehaiinel is not, liowi'v* r, navigahle 
thrfuigh its whole extent. '^I'lie Isle di‘ Coelic, wliicli lies in (he 
iniddie, |(‘aves bir slops only a v«-rv narrow' passagi’, about two 
leagues in breadth, through whii !i llu'v must neeessaiily pass. 
^Ml ships eoniing from Knroj'c to Ciiniana, llarcclona, and even 
to (loavre, must hsive iMargiuiilc outlie south. If this island 
should ever eome into the possession of the enemies of Spain, 
all intercourse, not only with I'iurope, but with die adjacent 
islamls, would be iiiti rrnpted; beeanse those ves.scl.s, wliieli should 
avoid the channel, would be inevitably taken by the pnvatter.s. 
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to which Marguerite would afford an asylum. The posses¬ 
sion of Marguerite would at all times enable an enterprising 
enemy to lit out expeditions against any part of Terra-Firina 
which it might wish to invade. 

For these and various other reason*;, it is the interest of SpaiA 
to retain possession of this island; not because she can derive 
' any direct advantages from it, but because she would suffer great 
injury from its falling under the dominion of any other pow'cr. 

Throughout the coast of Maiguciite, there are only three poits 
or harbours. Of these the first and the principal is Pampatar, 
which lies east-south-cast; the second, called Fiieblo de la Mar, 
is about a league to leeward of the former; and the third, known 
under the name of Pueblo del Norte, is situated on the northern 
side of the island. Near to Pampatar are erected ail the fortifi¬ 
cations, supposed to be necessary for the defence of the island. 

The city of Assumption, which is the capital of Marguerite, 
stands nearly in tlie centre of the island. Its population con¬ 
sists office tliousaiid five hundred whites, two thousand Indians, 
and six thonsaiul live hundred .slaves and free men of colour, 
making in all i'ourtceii thousand poisons. Its piincipal riches 
are doiived from the fisheries established at the isle of Coche. 
'^J'hcy arc carried on by the Indians of Marguerite, who engage 
in this employment during three mouths of the year, for the 
small pittance of a single real a day each, and a loaf of bread 
made of maize or Indian corn, which constitute their whole sub¬ 
sistence. In 1803, five individuals belonging to Marguerite, 
farmed these fisheries, which proved extremely productive, yield¬ 
ing much turtle, and an immense quantity of fish, which after 
being cured, they sold on the continent, and in the neighbouring 
islands. 

'l'h (7 fabricate at Marguerite, hammocks of cotton, the tex¬ 
ture of which is fur superior t« that of any other made in South 
America. Cotton stockings of an extreme fineness are likewise 
manufactured iu this island; but they ure excessively dear, and 
rather regarded as articles of luxury than of real utility. 

Parrots and other curious birds arc so abundant in the island, 
that every ship which touches at it catries off great numbers of 
them. Many of the poor inhabitants besides find a considerable 
resource from the turkeys and other poultry which they real, and 
disjiose of in the neighbouring islands. 

As less vigilance is employed at Marguerite than in many 
other of the Spanish settlements, to prevent contraband traffic, 
the inhabitants avail themselves of this circumstance to import 
mules from Terra-Firma as if on llieir own account, but which 
they afterwards furtively export to foreign colonies. 

Maracaybo is the capital of an extensive district of the same 
DEPONS] s 
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name. This district is of very little extent from east to west; 
but it extends for mure than one Inmdred leagues towards the 
south, on which side it is bounded by the kingdom of Santa Fe. 
The territory of Rio-de-la-llache, which is dependent on the 
Icingdom of New Grenada, bounds it on the west; the sea on 
the north; and the' province of Venezuela, according to the 
new division, on the east. 

The tciritory of ISfaracajbo is stcril and unproductive even 
to a considerable distance from the capital: the whqle cast side 
of thd lake is uninhabited, being arid and insalubrious, and co* 
vered with Indian iig>trees and thorny shrubs of different kinds; 
while oil the west side, the land is fertile for more than twenty- 
five leagues to the south of the city. The country which lies 
on the south side of the lake, may vie, in point of fertility, with 
the richest spots in all South America. Nothing is wanting but 
exertion and industry, to render this a flourishing province, and 
to enable it to export annually commodities sufficient to loatktwo 
thousand vessels, each of three hundred tons burden. 

'J'he city of Maracaybo is situated upon the left bunk of a lake 
of the same name, and at about sixty leagues distant from the 
sea. The soil, in its immediate vicinity, is sandy, and wholly 
destitute of vegetable mould. Its temperature is so much hotter 
as the land breezes arc faint, and far from being regular, as tlfe 
ground is not wateicd by any iiiiniing stream, and as rains fall 
very seldom, luom the month of March to that of October, 
the heat is cxce.ssive ; but during July and August, it is so in¬ 
supportable, that the air sct nis as if it issued fioni an oven or fur¬ 
nace. ^I’lic only cfli'ctual means to obviate the effects of this ex¬ 
treme heat, is to bathe frequently in the lake; a practice very 
common among the inhabitants. Maraca) bo is, however, very 
healthy, and endemic maladies are unknown. Individuals, when 
once accnslomcd to the climate^ good 

health as in many other countries where the heat is much less 
excessive. 

The trade winds usually blow from March to the latter end of 
June, or the beginning of July. During the months of August 
and September, calms geiicially prevail, unless when interrupted 
by a south wind, which, in the vernacular language of the country, 
is called V/;yi so//, on nc'couiit of its iiisalubiily. It is remarked, that 
when the land breezes are moderate, the }ear is rainy; and that 
when they are violent, drought invariably follows. At Mara¬ 
caybo, storms and tempests freijucntly occur. UTicre thunder¬ 
storms are dreadful; and not unfixiquently arc ships, houses, &c. 
set on fire and consumed by the lightning on such occasions, 
^i’hoy never, however, cxpei-ieiicc any of those tremendous hur¬ 
ricanes which are so frequent in the Antilles. Drearlful and do* 
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stru^tive as the tempests are, to which Maracaybo is subject, 
the inhabitants think their occurrance fortunate, as they tend, in . 
their opinion, to prevent earthquakes. The rains which fall 
during' these storms, are so copious that they produce torrents, 
which, runuing through Maracaybo with irresistible fury, csfriy 
along with them every thing tliat impedes their passage. Fortu¬ 
nately, tljese storms are seldom of long duration. The principal 
part of tlie city is situated on the borders of a small gulf or 
bay, nearly a league in extent, which forms the lake towards 
the west. The other part of the city lies to the north, on h neck 
or opening of the lake, which, at this place, is only three leagues 
in extent, but which afterwards swells out towards the south. 
The point where the city begins, is called the promontory of 
Maracaybo; and that where the gulf originates, is termed tlie 
promontory of Arrieta, situated nearly opposite that of St. 
J-Aieia. , 

Many of the houses at Maracaybo, arc built with lime and 
.sand, and with much taste; bur, notwithstanding the abundance 
of w'ood and the cheapness of tiles—notwithstanding the fre¬ 
quency of fires, by which often entire streets arc consumed, 
many of the inhabitants still continue to cover the roofs of their 
houses with reeds iii^tc'ad of tiles; which, in their opinion, ren¬ 
tier them more susceptible of taking fire. The species of reed 
which they employ for this purpose^ is calle(1, by the Spaniards, 
em u, and grow s in great abimtiaiico on the borders of the lake. 
This intermixture of houses co\er<d with reeds, gives to the city 
the a])pcarance of a mean village; and tends greatly, when fires 
occur, to incieasc their activity. Some of the inhabitants arc 
so iiuicb iiii(k r the intliience of this prejiulice, that, although in 
affluent circumstances, they construct their houses entirely of 
reeds, and similar materials. 

As there is no other water except that of the lake, the in¬ 
habitants are forced to use it, aithough soniew-hat dibagrcoable 
to the taste; its quality, however, is not bad, excepting only 
during the fresh gales which blow in spring, when it becomes 
brackish. In that case, the poor supply themselves with this 
necessary article, by digging pits in the ground ; but the water 
thus obtained, is neither pleasant nor very wholesome. The 
rich obviate this inconveiiieiicy by having cisterns constructed in 
their houses for the purpose of collecting rain-water. 

'j'he inhabitants of Maracaybo, according to a ccn.siis taken 
in lt-01, amounted to twenty-two thousand souls: since that 
period, the ])opulution has been greatly augmented by Spanish 
refugees from the island of St. Domingo, The habit, which 
the citizens acquire at an early age, of sailing on the lake, whe¬ 
ther for pleasure, fishing, or other business, gives them a predi- 

c O 
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lection for the sea, and indu(ics them to repair in grt^at number* 
to Porto-Cavcllo, Goayre, &e. in order to procure employ¬ 
ment, and gratify their ambition. I’hey perform coasting, or 
long vo}ages, with equal facility; and when all trade’is sus¬ 
pended by t!)e operation of war, they enter privateers: Bred up 
in ~ the neighbourhood of the lake, they arc mostly all expert 
swimmers and excellent divers. Their reputation stands equally 
high as soldiers. Those who do not enter into the sea service, 
form plantations, or assist in cultivating those which belong to 
their fathers. Nothing proves better their aptitude for this kind 
of occupation, tlian the immense Hocks of cattle with which 
tire savannas of Maracaybo arc covered. 

But what confers the greatest honour on the inhabitants of 
Maracaybo, is their application to literature; in which, not- 
W’itlistanding the wretched state of public education, they make' 
considerable progrjss. W hile the busjpcss of instruction was 
committed to the Jesuits, many of their pupils acquired such a 
degree of proficiency in the Latin language, as to be able to 
speak it with equal elegance and simplicity. They likewise ac¬ 
quired the ait of elocution, and of writing their mother tongue 
with the greatest purity; in a word, they possessed all the quali¬ 
ties which cbaraclt rise men of letters. But from the period of 
the expulsion of those, learned men, education has declined at 
Maracaybo. Lawyers are a great pest at Maracaybo, for they 
tend to foment discord, unci frequently contrive to render causes, 
which might be ea.sily settled, endless and ruinous to both par¬ 
ties. The penal laws which the legislature has enacted in order 
to diminish the number of petty-fogging altoniies, termed, by the 
inhabitants pendoliatus, suflicicutly prove the magnitude of the 
evil. 

j^fter allowing that the inhabitants of this city pos.scss activity, 
genius, and courage, we have nothing farther to say in their 
praise. They arc accused of violating their promises, and 
even of attempting to break lliiongli wiitUn engagements. 
Their character, in ihi.s respect, is so notorious, that every 
stranger whom business induces to visit Maracaybo, aflirms, that 
it would be much better to enter into commercial specululloiis 
with the W'omcn, because tiny appear alone to possess tiiat sin¬ 
cerity and good sense which are every where else considered as 
belonging particularly to man. 

While speaking of women, it would be unpardonable not to 
mention that the females of JVlurucaybo, whetlier in the single 
or married state, conduct themselves with decorum and propriety. 
After mairiage, all their attention and care are exclusively de¬ 
voted to their hiishunds, the management of his household, and 
the education of their children. \\ hut constitutes the chief of 
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tlieir amusements, is music ; in particular, so nuu'li are they at¬ 
tached to tile harp, that there is scarcely a huuso in which the 
lutrtiiunious sounds of that instrument niay nut he heard ever? 
evening, and especially on holidays. There is only a single parish 
church in tins city, to which is attuclu d u chapel of case, called 
San-Juan de Dois. 


Maracaybo is the residence of a governor, who is invested 
with the same powers, and receives tin* same salary, as the go¬ 
vernor of Ciimuua. It is sitiuited in .‘10' lat. and 7O' Ion. 


west from the iiieridiuii of Paris: it is distant from Cairareas 


about a hntidred and fin ty leagues. 'I’he eity of Merida, which 
was founded in I3.>3, by lJotlri‘Zuez Suarez, under the name of 
Santiago de l^os Caballeros, is situated in a valley, lliree leagues 
ill length, and anout three quarters of u Itagiie in its greatest 
breadth. It is 'iicoinpassed by three rivers; the liist of which 
is called Muciijau, and derives its oiigiu from a district tenn* d 
ill the country, /os Furaiiios ile /os Cniii jns. It liows troin noilli 
to south, and enters the city by its rasti rn extremity : the se¬ 
cond of these rivers, knuvMi by liie name of Alharregas, pursues 
a iiorth-u esterly course, and passes to die west of the city: the 
third, which is termed Chama, and whose soinee lies eastward, 
leaving Merida to the south, rims in a iiorilier'y direction till it 
empties itself into the lake of Maiacayho. 'I’lie two fwirmer of 
these rivers flow into the Chaina near Merida, by the influx of 


which, as W'cll as many other tributary sticams, it is suercssively 
uiigmeiitcd, and at last acquires the magnitude ol’ a large river. 
Over each of these llirce riveis, a slroiig wooden bridge has been 
thrown ; so that tln.y may be passed, at all seasons, either on 
foot Ol iiorsehack. iN.uie of ihese rivers aie nu\igahle, by rea¬ 
son of the rapidity of tlieir l urreuts, and various obstacles, such 
as immense masses of rocks and mounlaiiis, which fiequcntiy so 
nearly approach each other as to contract the bed of the river, 
and form eascadts, precluding the passage even of the smallest 
vessels, w ilhoiit mcurriii'j; the danger of being dashed to pieces. 
These difKculues might perhaps have boon surinountcd, bad not 
the extreme unhealtliiness of the country, Jjing near that part of 
the lake into which the river Cliama (‘inplies itsell, hitherto pre¬ 
vented it. So unhealthy, indeed, is this spot, that if any person 
remains on it for only two horns, lie seldom escapes a fever of 
the most malignant kind, which quickl> terminates in death. 

The rivers wlm h waiter the environs of Meiida, tend greatly 
to promote the succtss of agricultural operations; and it must be 
acknowledged, to the praise of the inhahiiaiits, tliat they avail 
themselves of this advantage. At some distance from the city, 
they cultivate the sugar-cane, cocoa, and coffeethe quality of 
>vhich is greatly supcrioi to the same commodities produced in 
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Other parts of the province. Bcsitlcs a profusion of different 
fruits, there arc also raised, in the viciiiitv of INferida, inni/e, 
beans, and peas, of various spccit's; potatoes, ca'^satla, vilicat, 
barley, &c. All tlieso artide-s are < on.sun»e<l on the spot, and 
are in such abmidanr.e, that even flu* most indijteiil are alv. ays 
enabled to proeme for liy mstlves more than t nou^li for their 
subsistenee. \'ar!i!as aiul Peiliaza are supplied with butchers 
meat from Mciida, at a low pi ice, and of an excclli'nl qua¬ 
lity. 

The temperature of Meiid i is so extremely variable, that all 
the changes• of the l<v.ir seasons- are frequently expi-rieneed in 
the course of a single din. Nevcrtlieless, the inhuhilimts afiirm, 
that neither lh<‘ eold nor heal is ever so intense as to puivc in¬ 
convenient; ai'ci that silken or woollen stuffs may be v orn indif- 
ferciifly all tJie vear round: but they cannot denv that the varia¬ 
tions of tein|)eralurc are sometimes so vi’ry sudden, a*: to give 
ri;je to diseases. The vv('‘t wind is particularly dreaded by the 
inhabitants ; as it never blows without leaving traces of its nox¬ 
ious inlluence. Itains fall during every season of the \oar; but 
lilt'}- are more especially abimdimt from March to Novemher. 

T he city of Meiida is the see of a bishop and chapter. tl 
possesses a college and seminary, in which aic educated priests 
of the liomish cluireh; and whore boys are taught those biuuches 
of knowledge .suited to their rank and cfuiditioii m life. A lector 
and sub-rector preside over all llie schools in this seminary, under 
the immediate coiitioiil of the bishop. 

The inhabitants lately petitioneii his Catholic Majesty to allow 
them to establisli an university ; hut though hitherto the prayer 
of their pciitum has not been granted, it is highly probable that 
their efforts will» vcntnallv be crowned with success. 

Exclusive of the catlicdral, there are various churebes and 
chapels of ease, the m.uibcr of vihich is propfn tioned to that 
of the inhabitants. 'J’la oiders of St. Dominic, St. Augustine, 
jmd St. Claire, b.avc each their respective convents. The num¬ 
ber of the iuhabitnufs of Merida, is estimated at eleven thou¬ 
sand, including slaves and peisons of all descriptions. The 
whites of this city arc cliar-acteiis(;i4 by great frankness of dispo¬ 
sition, solid sen«e, and a taste for literal m e. I..abour is not con¬ 


sidered, by any class, as a degiadation. U'lie whites devote them- 
.selves to agrici'Itnre, the leariiig of cattle, or enter into the 
church. Persons of colour engage in useful occupations, which 
evince equally their intelligence and application. 'They manu¬ 
facture stuffs of cotton and wool, wbicli are in great request, 
being generally jireferrcd to European linens. W ith the wool of 
ihc country, they vvoik i*arpe.ls ot an ell in length, and more than 
h,ilf un ell ill vv idth. 'i’hcsc are oriiameiiltd with flowers, an‘4 
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dyod with indi^inous plants of various colours, equally beautiful 
and durable as those of our most celebrated fabrics. After hav¬ 
ing ineiilioiK'd the industry of the iuliabitaiits, it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to add, that they are geiu'ially in afilucnt circumstances* 
Tile latitude of Merida is 8^ 10'; ils longitude 7.‘3° 4.3'. — Its dis¬ 
tance from Maracaybo is eighty league.s .south ; from Cirraccas 
one huadred and forty leagues south-west, and from Vurinas 
twenty-ljve Icairues also to the south-west. 

'^I’lie cityof Truxillo is situated bi twei'U two mountains. I'he 
air is here very salubrious, but the water cinplovcd for domestic 
puKposes, though light and clear, is inijiregnated with metallic par- 
ticle.s, which occasion those swellings in tiie throat u.sually termed 
goitres, wiiliout, however, producing any bad eilect upon the ge¬ 
neral liealtli. The soil is e\tre:nely fertile, and yield.s, with little 
cultivation, sugar, cocoa, iiuligo, cofl'ei*, and in genoial all the 
productions of the torrid zone, as well as some of diose of our 
ow'ii temperate climates. The wheat, which is ralst'd in this dis¬ 
trict ill great abuiidaiice, is of a siiju rior quality, and the flour 
tlifters little from that of J'lnroju-; it affords to the cultivator a 
profitable arliele of commerce. 

Agru’ulture is not tliclr only occnpalion. Seviual c.f tliciii earn 
a subsistence by rearing .sheep and goats, wdneh arc of a larger 
species, and their flesh more dclii ate, llain in any other part of 
the province. 'I'lieir checsi s are also prefern'd to those made at 
other dairies. The extreme anentlon they pay to washing and 
preparing the w^ool, enables them to manufarture several fabrics, 
for which they always find a ready maiket and receive a good 


price. 

The women, who are more iiuhislilous at Truxillo than else¬ 
where, apply themselves to making dilien'iil kinds of sweatmeats, 
a great many of which are sold ihronghoiit the province. This 
species of traffic, though ajipaiently trifling, nevertheless pre¬ 
serves many of the low'er clas.scsoF society in Truxillo, fioni that 
extreme wretchedness, which is but too observable anioiig the 
same ordeis in all the other cities. 


Hiereis some comnieicial intercourse kept up between Trux¬ 
illo and Maraeavbo, by ineniis of the lake wliieh is twenty-live 
leagues to the west of that ciiy; but their greatest ti ade is vvith 
Carora, to which place they .s« iid the liide;^ of tln-.ir goafs and 
sheep, in order to be prepared. The communieafion, how'ever, 
■with this last place, is alteiidod wiiii great iiiconvuiience, be¬ 
cause, being obliged to cross the plains of Llonay, which are 
extremely unhealthy, unless the jouiney be performed with un¬ 
common speed, the traveller is almost certain of being attacked 
ivith a malignant fever of the most dangerous nature. 

There is nothing remarkable in the public buildings of this 
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i’ily; tlie pnriith church is constructed M'ith little taste, but is a 
«jlid and decent cdific**. A chapr! of case is attached to it, called 
Calvaire. 'J’here is also a nionastciy of Dominicans, another of 
Fianciscans, and a society of female Doininieuhs, \\ho have de¬ 
voted themselves to a life of cehhacy. lilac Ii of the sisteis la¬ 
bours in solitude at various kinds of fancy works, which are much 
admired uiul eagerly purchased, on account of the cxtrcnic dcli- 
, cacy and beauty of the execution. 

At TLVuxillo, there is likewise an hospital, dedicated to our 
lady of Chiquinquira; and a cabildo, for the administration of 
justice and police. . 

The distance of this city from Carraccas is a hundred and five 
leagues to the north; funii Merida twenty leagues to the south; 
and from CJuauare thirty leagues to the south-east. 

The district of V^arinas, which was only detached from Mara- 
caybo, and erected into a separate government, in 1787, has been 
long famous in Eurr)|)«‘ on account of tin; fancied superiority of 
its tobacco. This'opinion, howeccr, seems to have originated 
altogether from prejudice, as it is inferior in every respect to 
that which is raised in many other places, particularly in Cuma- 
nacoa, in the province of Cumaiia. Nevertheless, the opinion 
of its superiority is so prevalent, that cAcry cargo of tobacco 
imported into Anisterdani, or Hamburg, under any other name 
than that of Varinas, is sold at twenh-live per cent. less,wliatever 
may be its quality. 

The Spaniards, availing themselves of this prejudice, ship for 
the European market most of their tobacco, in whatever pro vine a 
it may have boon raised, under this dcuoniinatioii. 

Favoured W'ith a fertile soil, and happily situated, the province 
of Varinas carries on a considerable traffic. Sugar, cotton, cof¬ 
fee, indigo, and in general all the fruits of the torrid zone, thrive 
exceedingly, and are of an excellent quality. I’lie inhabitants, 
who for a long time considered the soil of this province as only 
suited to the raising (if tobacco,confined tliemselves to its culture; 
but this prejudice is how happily done away, and has given place 
to a more enlarged system. Thev^end their eomniodilies, for the 
most part, by water to Guiana. ' J’hese are shipped on the river 
Portugaise, live leagues above llie city, at a place termed Toru- 
nos. In Varinas, they also rear black cattle and mules, which 
are either exported by the Oronooko, or consumed in the country. 

The flourishing statq of this province, which it would be easy 
to invade by means of the navigable rivers emptying themselves 
‘ into the Oroouoko, induced the government in 1803, to establish 


a militia, and to appoint a garrison for the city of Varinas. 

This city is very healtliv, though Reaumur’s thermometer sel¬ 
dom stands below twenty-four degrees. The iuliabitauts are 
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reckoned to amount to ten thousand. Its only public edifices 
are a parish cJiuroh and an hospital. The governor enjo }3 the 
same salary as those of the other provinces. 

San-Jayme is a very insignificant city, whether we consider its 
population or the trade which it carries on. Its situation is more 
singular than agreeable. Jt stands near the confluence of several 
livers, which, after uniting for about twelve leagues, flow into the 
river Apure. Thus surrounded by rivers on all sides, it has no¬ 
thing to protect it against their annual inniKlations, but a mount 
of sand on which it is situated. Ilcnce the inhabitants cannot 
frequently, during these inundations, cither leave or enter llieir 
bouses without the assistance of canoes. This city is iu 7^ 50' 
N. lut. and lies seventy-five Icagiii s south from Carraccas. 

The city of San-I'ernando d’A pure, owes its existence to the 
inhabitants of Guaiiare, having extended their flocks over a vast 
extent of country. In proportion as its population increased, 
(hose who found the land preoccupied, turned their \iews to¬ 
wards the south, and fixed upon the right bank of the celebrated 
river Apure, where the riclnicss of the pasture couipietely au- 

cred their expectation. 

When tlieir numbers became augmented, they requested to be 
formed into an inilopeiideut parish, and shortly after, that their 
village might be honoured with the privileges and the title of a 
city. This request, howiiver singular, was acceded to. The 
property of the inhubltuiits, consists chieHy of flocks of black 
cattle and mules; they raise very few provisions of any kind. 
The tenipeialure is here very hot, but the situation is healthy, 
and the water extremely good. The houses, willioiit being ele¬ 
gant, are, well built, and die church, without having any preten¬ 
sions to gtaiide.ur of design, is a decent and convenient edifice. 
U'lie population of this city is reckoned at six thousand. 

CHAP. VIU. 

DIVISION OF GITIANA.-THE 1{ I V ER OROONOKO.-IM- 

FOliTANCE or GUIANA; PI'S EXTENT A \ I> FOIMJLA- 
TION.— LOWER GUIANA.- U1M»EU GOlANA.—ST. THO¬ 

MAS, &C. 

Ai,i jthe space included between the river Oroonoko to the 
woith, that of the Ama/ons to the south, the sea to the west, 
UPid the 70° of longitude from the meridian of Paiis, is strutly 
that which is designated under the name of Guiana, The coast 
from the mouth of llui Amazons to that of the Oroonoko, occu¬ 
pies an extent wi a iuindicd and twenty h agues, and is possessed 
by four dilferetit |.owcis. The Poi lugueze occupy the southern 
DLroNS.J T 
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part, which, previous to the treaty of peace fCncliided with 
France in 1801, extended tronri the mouth of the Amazons to 
capt North, to-the east of the island of C'arpori. 

Accordinj; to this treaty, the limits of Portugiiezc-and French 
Ciiiiaria are niarktd by the livcr Carapana, which dischaiges it¬ 
self into the Amazons, in *2^ rortli latitude, above fori Marafa. 
The«!e bouiida h s are marked out by ihe com e of the rivei to 
its source, whence they take a direction towards tiic great chain 
of inuuiitains, the sinuosities of which thev follow to the nearest 

* m/ 

point of Rio-J5lanco, helweeii the 2 and 3° of norili latitude. 

Fortugueze Guiaua, thru fore, lies altogether on the left bank 
of the Amazons, and is boundid on the iiurih by the French pos^^ 
sessions as far as the of longitude. On the west, the Poi lu-* 
guf ze ten Itory borders upon that belonging to Spain. 'I’hc equi- 
iiuctjal hue. aceoidiiig to stipulations, ought to mark the limits 
of the respective posstssions of tlicse two crowns; but the Por- 
tugueze have so encroached tipcn the Spanish leiritoiy, that 
their estublishiiu iits extend thirlv-lwo leagues iK.Jlh bcjoiid the 
line; since Isle Salnt-Jusejih, and the mountain of Gloria del 
Cociii, are eons.deivd as constituting the present boundaries. 

F.eiich Guiana is bounded on tlie soutli by the river Carapana, 
which mingles its waters with those of the ^kuuizmis; on the 
north b} tlie river Maroni; on the cast by the sea; and on the 
west by liie Spaievh possessions. 

Suriuam, Essequibo, and Demenaa, belong to the Dutch, and 
are bounded on the east by tiic sea; on the south bv the iner 
M ''roiii; on the west by Spanish (iuiaiia; and on the north by 
tlie iivt.i K'^seqiiibo; but on tl !■> side they have exte nded their 
selUemf Ills as far as cape Nassau. 

Spanish Gniaiia is bouniled on the east by the sea, from cfijic 
Nassau to the nioiitii of the Oroonoko, the distance between 
winch is ab ut thirty leagm s. The jiver Oroonoko bounds it on 
the north lor the exit iit ol a hundred and lifty leagues from the 
sea, at wliieh pohit it b(comes its western boundary, as it turns 
back, lowanis the souih tor the space of a hundred leagues, where 
it rt(fives the waters of GuaViari: from thence, the Oroonoko 
pursuing an easterly eouise, si;rves no longer as a boundary to 
S|)anisii Guiana, which in this part has for its confines tlie Por- 
tugue/e jjo'-sessior.s. 

Before enleiing, however, upon a description of Spanish Gui¬ 
ana, i^vhich seems itestiiied from the fertility of its s<iiJ, and its 
advantageous situation, to bc«omc a Nourishing state, it is proper 
that i should hcie give some account of the celebrated rivet 
Oroonoko. ^J’lie sources of the Oroonoko are as little known 
to the Spaniards, as those of the Nile were to EiUopeatis, and 
even to the Africans themscivesj before the publication of 
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Bruce’s travels. Some geographers, among \\hom is M. Bonne, 
ilednces its oiigin from lake Pariina, .sitnuted to tiio south ui 
capital of (.nii:tna, while others derive its source from the moiin* 
tains lying to the north-west of the lake already mentioned. Tlii$ 
is the opinion most genorally entertained, and apparently de¬ 
serving of most credit; nevcithelcss, it is very dith' itlt to arrive 
at complote cerlainh on this head, since the native Indians ren¬ 
der it very dilHcidt to explore the country. JVl. fluniboldt had 
a proof of this in his journey in 1800 , to Rio-Ncgro. AVheu 
he had arrived at the place va here the Gisiqu’ari emerges from 
tlis Orooiioko, he m i;s anxious to explore the true sf)iirce.s of 
this celebrated rivi'i', but he found that impracticable, and was 
obliged to rest ««ntislied with the information he receivid fron) 
some Indians. 'ITe mountains leimed bx tlie natives Ib'.irinoco, 
give rise to several livulels, which, uniting at eight or ten h aguts 
from their source, foi iii a river, which, in the course of live hiin- 
diui leagues that it travel sls, before reaching the sea, receives 
the waters of an iuiinite number of tiibutary streams, to which 
it owes the hoiiiiurabie doiiomination of a river, winch, gevigra- 
phers, as w'ell as the natives, call Oroonoko. 

It is c('njecturetl, that the Oioonoko proceeds, for the first 
hundred leagues, in'ui norlli to south, leaving lake Parinia at 
the distance of sixty h agues from its left bank. From the num¬ 
ber of streams which tl'iw nto it during this part of its course, 
it acquires the luaguiinde and rapidity of a very large river. 
From the Esmeraldes to Sai.Feiiiaudo of Atahapa,thc Oron-.ioko 
runs from east to north-west. Here the I'vcr Casiipiiari form# 
a comuuuncation belw'eeii the Oroonoko and the Aniuzons, by 
means ol the Rio-Negro. 

I’he Oroonoko, from its source to the Atures, traverses |i 
country wholly inhabited by Indian tribes, who will probably 
remain lung unsubdued, from their remote situation. Before 
reaching the Atures, the Oioonoko runs to the north ncaily aa 
far as the month of the river Meta, from whence it bends to the 
north-east, and at last taking an easterly direction, pursues an 
uiideviating course towards the sea. 

The Los Saltns de Alures, arc immense cataracts formed by 
rocks in the bed of the Oroonoko, over which its w'atcrs, ang- 
niculed by the rivers Ouaviari aiul Vichad:!, dash with incon¬ 
ceivable iury, making a tremendous noise, and throwing up inir 
inense columns of white spray or foam. No vessel, however 
flinall, can pass these cataracts. The mariners have therefore 
no other resource, cither in ascending or descending this river/ 
but to run their vessel on shore, and drag it to a ppiut beyond 
the reach of danger. 

Buuealh these cataracts, the Oroonoko receives on the cast 

T Q 
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side, the river Abacuiia, and on the M-est the river Bichao; the 
Meta, which is a very consi<lerable river, Hows into the Oroonoko 
thirty leagues below the cataracts of A lures, and a hundred and 
twenty-live leagues from St. Thomas, th*e capital of Guiana. 

The navigation of the superior part of ihe Oroonoko, is far 
from being so safe and easy, as the immense magnitude of the 
river might induce us to suppose; for not only do «umerou.s 
islands obstruct its channel, freqiiently causing it to shift its bed, 
but it is full of numerous rocks of dilferent sizes, some of which 
are on a level with the water, while others remain at a greater or 
less depth, according to the state of the season; it is, besides, 
subject to sudden and violent gusts of wind: all these circum¬ 
stances render it evident, that to navigate the Oroonoko with 
safety, skilful pilots aie not only necessary, but that the vessels 
ought to be of a certain construction and capacity. What is here 
said, must, however, be considered as applying to the navigation 
from the port of Guiana on ascending the Oroonoko, or from 
the mouth of the Meta in descending towards the capital. An 
the Oroonoko, for the distance of forty leagues from the shore, 
is every where interspersed with numerous small islands, it dis¬ 
charges its waters into the sea by means of fifty mouths, seven 
of which are only navigable; of these last, that which is generally 
preferred, is termed /a Biniche ties l aisscaux'^ because it is 
through it that vessels usually pass and repuss, which carry on a 
trade with Guiana. 

Nothing can be better suited to captivate the admiration of 
the traveller, than the scenery’ prescnteii to his view’, when sailing 
on the OroOiioko. At one time he beholds immense and lofty 
forests, stored with various species of birds, not less striking by 
the splendour of their plumage, than by the melody of their notes. 
Asses and monkics of diHcreiit kinds, greatly contribute also to 
enliven the enchanting pro.spect by their cries, their tricks, and 
their gambols. Here savage man lives in perfect harmony with 
the birds of the air, and the beasts of the Held, and enjoys in 
common with them the productions of the earth. At other times 
are seeti extensive plains coveredAvitli the richest pasture, which 
relieves the eye fatigued by contemplating such inagniliceiit fo¬ 
rests. Ill short, every thing concurs to excite in the iiiiiid of 
man, the highest admiration of the order and harmony of nature, 
and,to elevate him in imagination, as it were above, himself. The 
pleasure experienced in view'ing a succession of sucli prospects, 
is, however, allayed by the necessity of constantly sleeping on the 
bard ground, by exposure to insects, rocks, and storms, to rains 
and noxious dews, by the danger of cucounteriiig wild beasts, 
and of perishing for want. 

Hitlierto, the Oroonoko has been so little known, that it Is 
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gvuerally ranked as the last in the scale of rivers, thoii»h it ap¬ 
pears to be very problematical, Mliellier any other be riililled to 
dispute with it the superiority. This opinion receives additiona _ 
support from M. Hiunbuldt. 

It is true, that most geographical writers consider the Ama¬ 
zons, in point of magnitude, as superior to every river on the sur¬ 
face of*tlie globe; but M. tlumboldt informs us, in a letter 
written by him, in 1800, to tlie captain-general ofCarraccas, on 
retunuiig from his excursion to the Rio-Negro, that though 
upon comparing his estimate of the Oroonoko, with the one 
made by the celebrated M. Coudamine on that of the Amazons, 
it results that the latter is by far more extensive than the former 
at its mouth, vet that the Oroonoko merits the same consideration 
as to the volume of water it contains in the interior of the coun¬ 
try; for at the distance of two hundred leagues from the sea, its 
ehaunel, without any intervening island, measures from two thou- 
land five-luiudred to three thousand toises. 


I’he breadth of* the Oroonoko at the capital of Guiana, is 
3,500 toises. Jts depth, when measured at the same place, by 
an order from his Catholic majesty in 1734, was found to be 
sixty-five fathoms, during the month of March, when the w'aters 
w’crc at the lowest. Willi so much velocity and force docs it 
discharge its waters into the sea, that they arc perfectly fresh at 
more than thirty leagues from its mouth, and at more than forty 
leagues their colour is distinguishable from that of the sea. 

The Oroonoko, like the ^'ile, and many other rivers, expe- 
licnces an annual and peiiodical inundation. This inundation 
unifurnily begins in April, and terminates in August. During 
the \vljole of September, it remains altogether stationary, and 
presents a spectacle highly sublime, and wortliy of admiration. 

'I’lie usual increase of the Oroonoko is thirteen fathoms near 


St. Thomas. 


It is even evident at the distance of three hundred 


and fifty leagues from its mouth, and gradually increases in pro- 
jiortiou as it approache.s tlie sea. This increase is not uniformly 
the same evei'v jear, but the difi’erenee seldom exceeds more than 
one fathom. In the couiitiy they uiRrm, that there is an extraor¬ 
dinary increase of one falliom every twenty-five years. 

Early in Octobei’ the inundation of the Oroonoko begins to 
decrease, and its waters gradiially leturn to their former chunnei. 
Towards tlie cud of Februaiy it falls to iti minimum, and 
remains .stationary till the beginning of April. During tiii-s in- 
teival tin; turtles leave the river in order to deposit tlieir eggs on 
the .slioies; the humidity of w'hich, aiijed bv tlie heat of the sun, 
coiitribnte.s greatly to develop the principh.'S of fecundation. 

The waters pf the Oroonoko are potable; the inhabitants 
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attribute to tlieni many medical virtues, and afTirm that they 
possess the power of dispelling wens, and such like tumours. 

The tide, which runs very strong at the ineuths ot the Oroonok'o, 
is so much diminished in force by the numerous cliannels through 
which it enters, that, it becomes scarcely perct ptible beh-re it 
reaches St.Tlioinas, excepting only during sinniner, and •when 
a strong wind blows from the sea. 

The Oroonoko abounds with a great variety of difltrent spe¬ 
cies of tish, so as amply to repay those who pursue fishing us their 
principal occupation. 

Many of these fishes arc of a dijirerent species from those in 
the European waters whicb bear the same iiuiues, though they 
somewhat resemble them in ex(ciiial appearance. 

I shall not here enter into a minute emiinera'Ion of all the 
diflferent v:iru;tiis of lishes found in the C>roonoko, as such de¬ 
tails n)ore piopc rly belong to a woik on natural history, but con¬ 
tent myself with de‘'Xiibing those to which the Spaniaids give 
the name of curhinufn and caraibc. 

'J'hc first, which never exceeds two pounds in weight, is of an 
excellent flavour, and abounds in tlic Orormoko. But it is not 
so much as an aitielc of subsistence that it is valued, as on ac¬ 
count of two stones situated in its head, exactly in the place 
which is usually occupied by the h::iin. 'Ihcsc stones, which arc 
regarded as a specific in c'ises of u tcntioyi of urine, sell for thtir 
weight in gold. The dose is three grains of this stone, wcM pul¬ 
verized, mingled in a cup-full of water or wine: tl.is is said to 
produce an instantaneous eflecl; it is i veii ufliimed, that any 
excess in this dose wil! occasion incontinence of urine. These 
stones are of the shape of an alinonil, and j escmhlc in colour, 
mother of pearl. 

The second, which is smaller tliaii the nirbiiiaia, attacks with 
great ferocity every animal, whether dead or alive, which falls 
within its reach. It even wounds tlic legs of any one who may 
happen to proceed a short way into the river, and these injurns 
are supposed to be atknded v\ilh very seiions consequeiicts. 
The name caniihe has been given to this fish, on accouiil of its 
ferocious habits. 

1 cannot, however, so sliglitly pass o^ or the amphihions ani¬ 
mals which frequent the Oroonoko, since they aie distinguished 
bv many peculiarities fioni those of the- same class in luirope. 

’ The cayman, w hich many ualinalisfs confound v\ilh the alliga¬ 
tor and the crocoflile, is very diiierent from these two species, 
as has been fully dcmonstiatcd by the Abbe Bonaterre, in the 
Cyclopedic'‘Methodique.* Of a much larger size than the croco¬ 
dile and even than the alligator, it is also more sluggish and 
stupid. It would likewise be more dangerous tlian the crocodile, 
if it made the most of its strength. Like all the animals of this 
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fippcics, It is of the lizard form, and from fifteen to eighteen feet 
in length. It' iiioulli, wliirli is extremely large, is furnished with 
a double lange of sluup teeth, a little separated from each other. 
Its e}i's arc prominent, and the ittiimal usually keeps on a level 
with the Miihtce of the Mtiter; it is thus enabled to view every 
obje< t, \\ ithout being observed in its turn. Its skin is covered 
with .sharp scales, unpenetrable by a inuskct-bali. It de¬ 

vours va.st iiuinbers of fishes, and is regarded with great ter/'ordby 
the inhabitants. 'J'he Indians eat its desli, wliicli is wbite, but of 
an iirsipld taste; it i.s eanglit.bv means of large iron hooks. It* 
tec di ail- einpJoved by the kndiniis as an oiiiament for the neck 
and arms; tluy are also regaided as an antidote to certain poi- 
son.s, and us an alexipliarimc in general. 'I’be teeth, and other 
paits of its bocH are exhibited in a pulverized state, in the dose 
of twilve giains of either llie* one or the oth<?r, or six grains of 
each, as an aiiiispasmodic, and repeated according to the necessity 
of the ( use. \ dioj> of the gall insinuated into the inner angle 
of the lye, is legaided as a powerful reniedv ill ca.ses of rataract 
and dimness of sight. It produces at first a sensation of heat, 
which soon, however, abatis. 

The hit of the cayman when incited, is employed to cleanse 
the c ars. It i.s .lujiposed to produce, llie same effect on the men- 
scaiteiic veins, and on that aceounl is presciibcd to those w'ho 
eat earih, in the dose of a eup-fnll in a c|uanlity of miu'ilage. 

'I’lie guana i.s very eoinmon in tlm (Jroonoko. It is of the 
lizaid tribe, abnut tv.o lOitand a hall long, and ol a green colour; 
it IS fiiinishcd with a row of .‘-harp points along its back, like the 
cavmao, wliich gives it a Iioirible a'p» ct. It iicfjiu'iitly remains 
on trees a.sisoie, but icUeals into the- wah r on the si glitcst ap- 
jicarance of danger. "I'lie Indians, as wc;ll as tlie Spaniard.s, rc> 
giird them a.s a luxury, itjiial to lliat of the finest ehickc n. 'i'hc 
female! Ia\s from twenty-five to thirty eggs, about the size of a 
nut, which aie of a jellovv coluiir, and eoverctl with a pc lliele it 
mciiihraiie, iiisicad of a .shell; tiu'y are usually eatoii roasted, in 
ihe same uamiic'r as the id'cloinc-suc fowls. 

Another animal which abcnmcls in the Oroonoko, and the 
neighbouring rivers, is fen:j“d by the Carib.s rc/p/gz/cc, by tlie 
lndiaM.s c7f/.y///Ve, and by the Spaiiiartte (^luifaoiiiKiJas. Its 
muzzle rc.scmblc‘s that of a slu <-}), its .skni is led, and the, tail so 
short, as scarcely to he perceptible. "J'he.se animals arc eaten 
by tlu' inhabitants cm last days, from tlie idea that they partake 
more of the nature of fish, than of that of land animals. They 
always swim in shoals, and occasionally raise tlic.-ir heads above 
\Vater in order to respire. I’hcy feed upon the herbs which 
grow on the banks of the lakes and rivers, and aic regarded by 
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the Indiuiis as a de]iciou.s morsel; they c<mscqiicntly kill theni 
ill considerable numbers by means of their ariows. 

The lapa, which is another amphibious animal, common to 
Guiana and most parts of Terra-Firina, is called by the Indians 
tamemi. It is about the size of a terrier dog. Its hair is red, 
and variegated with whitish spots. Its flesh is extremely tender, 
and resembles that of a sucking pig. It feeds upon the herbage 
any fruits growing on the baulks of the rivers which it inhabits, but 
on the h;ast noise, retires to the waters. It is esteemed a great 
delicacy by the South Americans. An animal to which the 
Spaniards have given the appellajion of Tailer-dog^ is also found 
ill the Oroonoko; it hclongs to the geiias Phoca, and much rc- 
rcnihles tlir beaver. Its head is about the size of that of a inid- 
dle-siz(*d dog, and its cars exactly similar to those of the beaver; 
its tail is long, and the fore feet of the same shape, but somewhat 
larger than those of a fox; its hind feet are flat and membranous, 
ami the skin soft and of a whitish colour. Jt inhabits holes, 
which it scoops out on the bunks of riv{;r.s, from which, however, 
it frcipieiilly proceeds a considerable distance into the country. 
Tliis animal docs not live .solely upon herbs and fruits, but de¬ 
vours a l onsiderable number of Ashes, which it catches with iii- 
coiiccivablo dexterity. 

A small amphibious animal known by the name of llron, is 
also frequently met witli in the rivers and marshes of South 
America. It is covered with thick soft while hair, with black 
bands so disposed, as greatly to add to the beaiUv of its appear¬ 
ance. Its head is small, like that of the dormouse, and is fur¬ 
nished with whiskera like a cat. Its feet aie nii inbraiions, and 


its tail prehensile, and destitute of hair from the middle to the 
extieinity. 'J'his animal is provided with a seek or pouch luider 
its IicIIn, ill vtliich it carries its young. 

The last of the amjiliibia, wliith we shell lu re notice, i> the 
mmtnli, or sea-cow. it is ill proporlioiied and of a hideous ap¬ 
pearance. It nearly equals an ox in inagnilude, and like it, lu- 
miiratcs its food, 'i'he eyes of this animal are extremely .small, 
and its organs of liearing aluiost imperceptible; it is not providi'd 
with iins, which force.s it f.eqilently to have the water, in order 
to resfiire. Its hide is jnueli tluckor than that of an ox, and is 
cmplo’.ed for the purpose of m iking llioiigs for oxen, lior.se J 
whips, tfvc. To its breast are attached two siiiall arms or paws 
wilhont hoofs, wliieli a.ssi.'it its loeo-motive poueis when on shore. 
7’he female cariies under lliese arms her }Oung, which usually 
consist of a mule and female. She pusses tliem against her 
hi east, and nourishes them with milk uuli! lliey attain suflicient 


stia ugl'i to follow her on foot. 

'J'he flish of the manati i;» extremely fat and tender: the 
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pcatcst part of it is c:f)nvertible into good lamp oil; the In¬ 
dians take them in the same manner as the whales are caught at 
Spitsbergen. 

VVhethcr wc consider the extent of Guiana, or the fertility of its 
soil, it is questmned, if Spain, among all her foieigiidomiuiuns,has 
a settleineiit superior to it in importance. Spanish Guiana, 
fioni thc'jnouths of the Oroonoko to its junction with the Por- 
tiigueze territory, extends overa space of more than four hun¬ 
dred leagues. Its breadth for eighty leagues eastward, does 
not evcofd thirty leagues, in whieh direetion it is bounded 
by the J)u(t h possessions, but it aftcrvvaids widens to more 
tlian one hundred and iiftv leagues. 

'J'he population of this iniinciise territory, including persons 
of all descriptions, is only estimated at ihiity-four thousand, of 
^^!Iich nineteen thousand four hundred and twenty-five Indians, 
ai'' under the jurisdiclion of the nii»si^narics, six thousand five 
hundied and sevenlv-tivc reside in the capital, and the remaining 
eight tlioiisaiid arc scattered through the differi'iit villages. 

This ti'iritory is divided into Upper and Lower Guiana; and 
the capital has bi'en adopted as the point of division, though the 
river Caioni seems better calculated for this purpose, as it forms 
the western boundary of a portion of Guiana, that is insulated 
by having the Oioonoko to the north, the sea to the east, and 
the river Essequibo, to the south. This district intersected in 
all directions by mmuTous livers, which have for time immemo¬ 
rial contrihuted to iiicreaf>e the quantity of vegetable mould on 
its surface, is surpassed, iii point of fertility, by no other j^ortioa 
of lerriloi y throughout America. 

The missionaries who were first deputed to eivili/e the In¬ 
dians by the iiitroductiou of Cliiislianily, began their operations 
in this [lart of Guiana. Hut though the eieetion of twenty-seven 
villages to the east of the river Caroiii, attests the success of these 
fiarly missionaries, they have never vcntureil to approach nearer 
to the coast than thirty leagues, from its being inhabited by 
t'aiihs, the most ferocious of all the Indian tribes, who have 


iu’\er failed to massacre the preachers of Christianity sent to 
conveit them. 'Uhere can be no doubt that the ferocity of the 
Carihs would have in time yielded to the efforts of the missiona¬ 
ries, had they been left to the impulse of their own feelings; but 
the Dutch of Surinam, who are interested in extending their 
commerce into Spanish Guiana, have uniformly endeavoured to 
foment the hatred of the Caribs against the Spaniards, with a 
view to prevent the approach of the latter tovvards the coast. It 
is, ill fact, certain, that Spanish Guiana, which in the best charts 
is made to occupy thirty leagues from the mouth of the Oroonoko 
to cape Nassau, never extended so |ar in that direc- 
niii’ONs.j u 
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natives, who have nnitormly asserted their independence, and 
never having been either converted, reduced, or subjugated 
continue still as free as they were before the discovery of the 
New World. 

The Dutch have always strenuously endeavoured lo maintain 
a strict alliance and friendship with the Caribs. In this they 
succeeded more readily, as they never inculcated on theirf the rigid 
and troublesome morality of the Spaniards, but, on the contrary, 
made every allowance for the difference of their manners and ha¬ 
bits. It is even affirmed, that on all occasions they never baled 
to foment their hatred against the Spaniards, and to attach them 
to their own interest; what appears toprovelliclrnlbofthe.se 
assertions, i.s the liberty that the Carib.s have granted them of 
keeping a military guard in their territory, with a view to protect 
the contraband ti uflic wl^ch they carry on. 

The Spaniards of Cmiana, and the Dutch of Surinam, are 
therefore far from living on terms of amity with each other. 'I'he 
Spaniards affirm that the Dutch do not r(;.spo<;t the boundaries 
fietweeen tlie possessions of the two countries, but arc continu¬ 
ally encroaching on their territory; that they injure the Spanish 
commerce in Guiana, by the constant traffic \^llich they carry 
on; that they continually excite the Caribs to revolt; and tliat 
they prevent their subjugation by the arms with which they sup¬ 
ply them. 

. The Dutch iti their turn ascribe tlie desertion of their slaves 
jn Surinam to tlie Spaniards, uho, they a.s'sert, never fall (o af¬ 
ford them an asylum in Guiana, it must be admitted, that for 
a long lime the Spanish government fa\<iured the slaves of Sin i- 
nam, who fled to them for protection, moie out of hatred to the 
Dutch than from principle.s of humanity. They have even peo¬ 
pled with llieise fugitives two very consideralilo villages on die 
bank.s of the river Caura, into vvhich are also received the In¬ 
dians, whom the Caribs force to fly, in order to avoid becoming 
the slaves of the Dutch. From such a heterogc neons popu¬ 
lation, without civilization, it is greatly to be feared, that sooner 
or later the public tranquillity may be endangeied. 

These, and siiiiilar complaints have continued to be made by 
the respective governments for tlic last .seven or eight years, and 
jdiflerent treaties have been filtered into, with a view to leniedy 
such evifs in future. One of the stipulations i.c, that the Spa¬ 
niards shall either .send back, or pay the full value of every .slave 
who takes such r>-fuge in ihcir dominions. If thi.s condition 
continue to be faithfully executed, it will greatly tend to preserve 
jbarmoqy between the tvvp countries. 

That tract of country lying to the ea.st of the river Caroiii, 
frpm about a league above St.Thomaji, is iiiclufied under Upper 
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Gniunn, au:l is placed under tli% care of a Franciscan mission, 
if we are to estimate the zeal of these missionaries by the pro> 
j^rcss of Christianity among the Indian tribes, we must suppose 
it to have been very lukewarm indeed j but when we reflect upon 
llie obstacles they had to surmount, the dilficulties they had to 
encounter, and, above all, the inditference, or rather the decided 
repugnancib of these tribes to receive the light of Christianity, it 
must, we think, be admitted that the Franciscans have done as 
much on ilie upper banks of the ()roonoko, asit was possible for 
man to atcliieve under such circumstances. While we thus do 
justice to the zeal of these spiritual guides in the iwopagation of 
their faith, we cannot but lament that they liad not endeavoured 
to establish among their converts habits of industry and a love of 
labour; instead of which, if they only muttered over a few pray¬ 
ers at stated hours, they were snll'eret! to pass the rest of their 
time in sloth and idleness, if any of them, more active than the 
rest, raised a few provisions round lii.s hut, he was deemed a pro¬ 
digy of industry. 'The consequence of such an erroneous system 
has been, that on the) richest land in the universe, we only be¬ 
hold a fiiw scattered and wretched habitations, situated thirty 
leagues to the south of the capital of Guiana. I lere the pro¬ 
prietors raise some cotton, a small quantity of sugur-cancs, and 
some of the culinary vegetables of the country. 'J'lie land in this 
neighbourhood is well suited to the culture of tobacco, if we 
may judge by the excellent quality of that which is raised iu the 
vicinity of Saint jAiithonio Uspata,on account of the king. 

The city of Saint Thomas, situated on the right bank of the 
Oroonoko, is the residence of a governor, who enjoys a salary of 
tlirec thousand piastres. He enjoys all the riglits, and exercises all 
the functions of the other governors, but subject in the military, 
political, and ilnancial departments, to the controul of the cap¬ 
tain-general of Carraccas. 

The bishop of Guiana also resides in this capital; but there 
is not one decent edifice dedicated to religious purposes. Divine 
worship is performed in a mass-house, of which the most insig¬ 
nificant village would be ashamed as a parish church. The bi¬ 
shop has made many representations on this subject to the Spa¬ 
nish government, which have hitherto been wholly fruitless, and, 
with the limited income he enjoys, nothing is left for him to do 
but to breathe his ardent wishes for the erection of an edifice 
W'orthy of the grandeur of the object to which it is set apart. 

The police of the capital of Guiana is administered by a ctf- 
hildoj the only one in the province, consisting of two alcades, 
an aiguazil, an alferez real, and a notary. 

In the province of Guiana there are only three cures. Saint 

U2 ' 
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Thomas, Saint Rose of Maruafite to the east, and Caycara 
a hundred leagues to the west. 

The air is extremely pure and healthy in Saint Thomas. The 
breezes are regular from November to tlie month of‘May; but 
during the rest of the year they are frequently interrupted by 
calms; the streets are regular, and all paved; the houses, like 
those ofCarraccas, are mostly built of lime and sand, with terraces 
above, where the inhabitants sleep during the hot season. Storms 
are here very frequent during the months of August, Septemhei, 
and October, but they are never visited by eartliquakes. I’hc 
lylhe throughout Guiana was farmed in 1803, at 4,(X)0 piastres. 
Now, supposing the farmer to gain fifty per cent, which, added 
to the former sum, makes 6,000, the annual value of the c.xports, 
&c. throughout the province of Guiana, will uinuunt- to 
GOjOOO piastres. It requires little penetration to estimate the 
share which can be appropriated to commerce. 

It is true, that in this calculation the tythc of the profits of the 
flocks of the missionaries are not included, because they are ex¬ 
empted from the tax. It is estimated that they possess cattle 
to the amount of a hundred and fifty thousand, which constitutes 
part of the riches of Guiana. 

From 1791 t<» 1794 there were exported fiom the port of 
Gniana ten thousand three bundled and eighty oxen, and three 
thousand a hundred aiul forty mules, all eillier bred in the pro¬ 
vince itself, or brought from Varinas; in return, was imported 
two hundred Blacks, and 349,448 piastres in specie. 

From 170J to 1793 the silver exported to 

I'hnopc, a.niouiitcd to - - (23,203 piastres, 

in commuditirs - - - 363,397 

Total 388,600 

At present this commerce is reduced to less than one half. 

Toward the coijcliision of 1803 there were thiity small vessels 
employed in the coasting trade between Guiana and the other 
colonics; and this trade was chiefly in the hands of some Cata¬ 
lonians, but the indoirnco of the inhabitants, and other circum¬ 
stances, rendered their speculations in a great measure abortive. 

One great obstacle to t!ie exertion of industry in Gniana is 
the difficulty of communication between the different parts of 
the province, owing to the numerous rivers with which it is 
every where intersecteil, and the want of good roads. 

The poit of St. '^rhomas is likewise subject to continual inju- 
lics from the shooting-in of the earth, which exposes the houses 
to be imuiduted, particularly during tho months of July, August, 
and .September, but which might easily be remedied by the 
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rreclion of a solid quay on that part called la Almeda. Wliat 
would still farther improve this harbour, would be to blow up 
the larj;e rocks, which at present render the anchorage ground 
unsafe and incommodious. Tlie most proper season for per¬ 
forming the operation would be the beginning of Februaiy^, 
when the waters of the Oroonoko arc at the lowest. i\nother 
iinprovrtncnt, suggested by the inhabitants, would be to render 
nioic navigahlt' the channel of Manio, which is seven leagues 
below the capital, since in its present state no vessel can sail 
through it from the month of Jaiuiary to that of i\pi'il. 

^\ l(h a view of belter protecting Ouiaiia from foreign attacks, 
the Spv.ni^ih government has placed the capital at the immense 
distance of ninety leagues from the mouth of the river; but, in 
n.v o])iuiou, this purpose would have been more effectually ac- 
< oniplished by placing it nearer the sea; since an enemy in thi.*) 
ease could not have penetrated into the country till they had first 
lendeied tlscrusehes masters of it. Whether w'e consider the 
subject ill this point of view, or with respect to trade and 
na\ig.'iiMn, it must, F think, appear evident, that a worse situ¬ 
ation <'oii!d I'ol hiive been chosen. 

'riie voyage ftom that mouth of the Oroonoko termed la 
Jhutcho. tJea / aisseuKr to Saint'riiom.is’s, generally lakes from 
iifU en to twfiity or thirty davs; and if we add to the time thus 
lost, the risks to be encountered, it must be allowed that there 
are few navigators wlio would not [)refer making a voyage to 
linrope, rather than iindeigo the danger, anxiety, and delay at- 
;< iidiiiit u!i the navigation of the Oroouoko. 
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Of the Map of tha dtp of CARRACCAS, in South Ame‘‘ 
rica, the Capital of the Provinces of Venezuela^^Mara^ 
caifjOy farinas, Guiana, and the Island of Marguoite. 
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\V E feel iiiiicli pleasure in being again enabled to lay before 
our readeii) the .substaiiee of another work, by an author wlio 
may with great propriety be disigiiuted the Prince of Modern 
Travellers. There is a degree of versatile liveliness so intimately 
blended with the narratives of this admirable w'riter, which other 


obsci 'Cis of men and manners in vain atteni]}t to imitate; and 
even the most fastidious taste cannot but be pleased with the 
brilliancy of his ideas, as well as with the modesty with which 
he ott'eis his opinions. 

I’he nature of his travels through Italy is sufficiently explained 
bv a single passage in what he calls a substitute for a preface.— 

1 have not written,” says he, “ with a view of delivering a dry 
catalogue of curiosities, nor to display my learning, nor to sport 
my wit at other^s expence, nor to draw sentimental pictures. 
Whoever looks for any thing of this kind from me, will be disap* 
pointed. 1 am of opinion that a traveller must follow the cur«* 
Pent of his humour. If that is lively, the readers will be gra¬ 
tified M'ith seeing Ins soul reflected in the description. But when 
an author seats himself ibruiuily, and dresses all hi? thoughts 
find ex|)res.sions in uffi'ctation, or in any other manner attempts 
to appear wiiat he is uot, it cannot be agreeable to the reader; 
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who must feel as uneasy and awkward in reading liis book, as if 
talking witii a stainnicring person.” 

VVe agree with lliis elegant uuliior, who says, that though 
Italy has been so often deseribiid, yet there still remain many 
things little known, but deceiving of notice; and what he pro- 
b'sses is, to give a faithful account of things as they appeared to 
him, without writing to please cither the artist or the con¬ 
noisseur. VVe will proceed to shew how he has performed his 
undertaking. 

“ 1 took no notes,” says he, of what I saw immediately, 
and therefore had seldom a tablet in my hand; but 1 rose every 
m(*rning long before day-light, and spent two or three hours in 
transcribing I'uitlifully all 1 had seen, thought, and felt, in the 
preceding day. My observations have thus, by degrees, grown 
to the size of a book, if it is good, it requires no apology: if 
not, apologies will be of no avail. 

“ bor many years previous to my travels in Italy, I had reail 
nutliing on this country; and aiter having concluded them i 
wishccMIlso to read nothing upon it, that my judgment might not 
be warped. I Hatter myself, therefore, with being able to offer 
the traveller a book which may serve him as a guide for ten year.i 
at least; in which if he finds indeed no deep researches, he will 
not be misled by parrot-opinions. Whoever, without the bias 
or prepossessions of artists, sliall hereafter visit Home or 
Naples, will iiiid a confirmation of this sentiment in his own 
luiiul. 

“ Afy stay in Italy was certainly short, yet I do not see in what 
respect tins'aff ects the validity of my judgments. The talent of 
observation is an endow inent of nature ; w hoever does not carry 
it with him, will never acquire it. ]\Iost things are either viewed 
justly the first lime, or never. The truh’ striking and remark¬ 
able is discovered on the lirst .survey; and 1 may almost say, only 
on the lirs . V\ lien the eye is once accustomed to objects, tiio 
acuteness of investigating them is lost. 1 have also .seen the 
most famous works of art twice, and even oi'tcruT, and yet in 
every case found my first emotions, and my first judgment, went 
the most powerful and accurate* Tor that leasoii 1 constantly 
wished to letain this impression, and commit it to paper witliiu 
a few hours after.” 

Alter perusing some peliininary remarks on travelling, we 
meet with a subject winch must be gralitying to every generous 
Triton—a just tribute of praise to tlie noble emperor of 
Kussia. 


THE EMPEPOR ALEXANDER. 

Alexander also—(1 do not mean the vvoiideilul traveller of old. 
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who traversed the whole known world in an immense company, 
and afterwards wanted to build a bridge iipM'ards to the moon; I 
mean the benignant genius of Russia, to Mhom, if the inliabitimf* 
of the moon knew him, they would willingly make a bridge dowii- 
w'ards)—i\lexander also travelled, this year, through his Ger¬ 
man provinces: not indeed, like me, to pluck dowers; but, as 
he wcll*might, to gatiier fruits which were beginning to ripen iu 
the sunshine of his goodness. I will not call it mere attneinnent, 
but the warmth of passion, which is felt iu Eastland and Livonia 
towards this benevolent sovereign. I relate nothing but what I 
myself saw. Every sparkles, every eountcnancc is uiielouded, 
every tongue is loosed, on the bare iiKiition of his name. He 
was only a few' days in Revel, and )et tears of regret were shed 
on his departure; and i' any thing could still more strongly testify 
the feeling that glowed in (‘veiy breast, it was the proposition of 
the good procurator-general Von Kicsemann, and ike unbounded 
applause with which In* was received and cairicd, “ that the an¬ 
niversary of Ah’xander’s enirauce into that town should be cele¬ 
brated by a public dinner for the poor.” I’he.se are the'genuine 
honours wlncli the heart alone can confer upon princes. JL<?t 
Alexander's quiet, beiietlci nt journey through these province.s, he 
rompaied with the Iriuinphaiit procession of nunuf a disturber of 
the world, whose insolence and haughtiness are excelled by no¬ 
thing but theof a slavish and abject people. Let the 
favounte. of Fortune, continue to erect lus triumplial arches and 
pyramids: the poor and distressed who find relief from the bounty 
of Alexander, will bless with cheerful hearts him who rules by 
lovCf for ages after those monuments will have crumbled into 
dust. 

If Alexander w'ould procure himself the highest gratification, 
he should, as the Oriental princes did formerly, mi.x in disguise 
with his people: what moments w'ould then await him! Blessed 
be the mother who bore him: blessed also be the great man, once 
his iiistruclor, now his irieiid, who sowed such seeds iu such a 
£oil ! It will be guessed that 1 am speaking of La Harpe. 

In order to hasten some hours earlier into Ute arms of his pa¬ 
rent, Alexander left his retinue, and threw himself into the light 
and lialf-covered carriage of his field-marshal, i saw him arrive 
thiLs at Jewe like a common traveller, and unaccompanied by 
any extraordinary attendance except the love of his people. In 
the same manner, ufler a short stay, and notwithstanding the near 
approach of night, he resumed hi.s Journey through desert woods, 
with the soothing consciousness that public affection would suffici¬ 
ently protect his useful life. One of the postillions, who by an 
accident broke his leg, he provided for with jhuniane and even pa¬ 
ternal tenderness. He did not depart from the spot till the sur- 
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geon, who lived at a distance, arrived, and the sufferer was 
placed properly under Iiis care. That he gave him the requisite 
pecuniary relief, was little from an emperor; but that, not con¬ 
fining himself to this, he continued as long as was necessary his 
personal assistance (which the great iinivcrsalJy think tliemselves 
privileged to dispense with), is an admirable feature in the 
character of a ruler over thirty millions of men. " 

abolition of vassalage in EASTLAND AND LIVONIA. 

For a long time the press l-as resounded the praises, and enlarged 
on the excellencies, of the new constitutions given by the nubdity 
of Kastland and Livonia to their peasants. Jn this point, as far 
as regards the amiable disposition of the emperor on the subject, 
I perfectly agree; but on the peiformancc of his intentions, I 
believe, in the first instance at least, too much has been said. 1 
will not presame to offer a decisive opinion on this matter: tho 
constitutions arc already in the hands of e\ery one, for him to 
formliis own judgment of them. 'I'hns much, however, I cannot 
conceal: Avhen I left Livonia, tlio imperial commissioners who 
were empow'cred to make known the new' regulations, had already 
bc*gun the exe(ution of this duty; but many peasants, particu¬ 
larly those who had good masters, shewed very little gratitude on 
the occasion, and begged fa he left in their old state. Thi.s 
circumstance indeed can scarcely be held to decide the real merit 
of the plan in question; for an aversion to relinquish old institu¬ 
tions will often make us blind to our real interest. The peasants 
also had anticipated too much in expecting that the emperor would 
set them entirely free; iiay, they think in fact that this is already 
the case; but the commissioners, in the number of whom are 
their masters, have hitherto preserved tranquillity among them. 
Hence, however, arise misuiMh.T.standings, that prove how care¬ 
fully we ought to proceed in enlightening a blind and infatuated 
people. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF JUDICIAL COURTS FOR THE PEASANTS. 

I’he peasants, who, under their former intolerable oppression, 
were allowed to lodge their complaints w ith the government, are 
in future to have for this purpose three judicial courts; the mem¬ 
bers of all of which, however, are to be taken from among the 
nobility alone: from the highest of these courts there is no appeal. 
However upright and noble-minded this class may be, it is surely 
not right for a whole division of the empire to be thus cut off, as 
it were, from the monarch. Every access to the throne is de¬ 
barred them, and they must consequently be entirely at the mercy 
of their masters. If ever an unjust esprit de corps should inflii- 
eace the possessors of tliis power (from the present generation in- 
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<1eed tKis is not to be feared)^ \vlKit would tben become of fhe 
poor Eastlandcrs? 

Jt is true, evei v lord has erected on his intinor a court for the 
peasants, under the direction of a juds^e cliosen by themselves 
from their own number; but he himself chooses the president of 
tins court, ^^hieh leaves his influence over his vassals unimpaired, 
for they»will hence never venliirc to pronounce anv sentoiiro dis¬ 
pleasing to him. It is e.\a(^tly as if a prince should till the benche* 
of his tribunals u ith courtiers, and place one of his loids in 
waiting at their head. However, as 1 before observed, this ron- 
stltution is not yet confirmed, and il would he premature now to say 
more upon it. Were it possible to ensure in the posterity of the 
present nubility a continuation of the sentiments which now pre¬ 
vail, it would have been fruitless to deliver an opinion on the sub¬ 
ject; for, with pleasure I mention it, these are such as can li;ad 
us to apprehend very few abuses. 

SINGULAn STORM. 

The Veipus lake, whicli is less beautiful and less celebraUMl 
than that of Geneva, afforded me one day a dreadfully sublime 
spectacle. As 1 was passing along the sandy shore, a violent 
rustling arose in the air, the signal of a storm in the upper re¬ 
gions, that was only audible below: the lake continued undis¬ 
turbed ; but this very stillness, in contrast with the violence raging 
at a distance over my head, was more awful than if its waves hud 
risen to the height of mountains. On the right hand, over the 
dark fir w ood hung black clouds, whence every now and the nis- 
sued the thunder. On the left, over the lake a darkness descended 
from the sky, and like a shroud covered the opposite bank for 
the distaiK’o of a mile. Tlie nu;ws screamed over the tranquil 
. water: and a few' small fishing-siuacks with slack sails were seen 
driven on by the oars of the anxious ii.shermen tow'ards the shore. 
The dreadful contest now' coimnenced in the elements. On one 
side the hollow roarings of the thunder resounded in the deep 
thicket, while on the other it was heard rolling over the darkened 
coast. Not a single hut was to be perceived far and wide ; only 
a fishing net here and there, spread out. The lightning w'aa 
more and more rapidly overtaken by the thunder. Not a drop 
of rain fell; and all w'as stillness on the level surfacei but the 
rustling sound did not abate over head. On a sudden, a flash 
struck down into llio water ; its lengthened beams, as it touched 
the surface, darted forth iniiiiincrablc sparks, and resembled a 
descending rocket. This seemed to be the signal for a torrent 
of hail, which m a few moments spread over the surface of the 
ground an icy cover, many inches thick. The stones were of the 
size of beans. My carriage was obliged to Stop ; the postillion 
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leaped from the horses; the servants hastened dowm from the 
box; and all crept for shelter between the wheels.' But the 
hail beat the horses so violently tliat they would not stand still; 
%hieh compelled the servants to come from this retreat, and hold 
.the restless animals, exposed to all the rigour of the storm. The 
little lifrht of whicli the clouds had not already deprived us, was 
perfectly oh-cured hy the had ; and from my seat in the coach I 
could scarcely distiuguish the horses. I'bis darkness was inter¬ 
rupt'd only !)v tin; frequent flashes of lightning; the pale giiiiiiner 
of which woulfl pre-ient to our view the icy appearance of the 
ground, and arid a In^nor to the intervening claps of thunder. 
As thi^ro werii no other objects to attract the lightning, I ex¬ 
pected every moiiieiit to sec either the men or the horses fall,, 
or myself to suffer the death of Romulus. Sev^n or eight 
minutes (lengthened, hy the terrors of the mind, into liouia) 
were drugged out in this agoui/ing condition. At length tlie 
ittorm retr^'uled further into the \vo«)d; ourselves and our horses 
began again to icsume our spirits ; and soon nothing remaint^d 
from tins terrible spectacle, but the singular enjoyimuit which the 
mind of muu experiencies on surveying the traces of past 
danger. VVe now' discovered pools of water in the road; cart- 
nits full of hail-'^loiu's ; the wet wing bereft of its power to fly; 
a few steps from me, on a deca\ed tree, an eagle (for there are 
many in this pinl), which admillcd reluctantly the approach of a 
human being, prohahly iVtnn tht' stoim having thus impeded its 
flight; at a distance a seattered flock, around which the v/olfwas 
stealing, as the thief prollls by the lire to plunder the ton ilied ii;- 
habiUmts. 'J’he sun broke forth, and light and order returned. 

-At the next stage nothing was known of this dreadful storm. 
My carriage alone bore marks of it to this distance ; for the hail 
which had collect! d on its top, was not melted away in the space . 
of an hour and a liulf. 

'I’be university at Dorpat next attracts the attention of our tra¬ 
veller, and he enters at some length into the advantages of the 
education received there, but which it appears are dearly paid for. 

'rhe flourishing town of Riga is well worlliy of notice. I’here, 
according to our author, not only ,;ire mercantile enterprises and 
the fine arts encouragetl to the utnaost extent, but actions of ge¬ 
nerosity are performed which effectually ridicule the modern 
qiiiit of vain liberality. We shall give a few incidents which the 
author has recorded as facts. 

A respectable and universally esteemed civil officer had 
the misfortune to be robbed of the public money ttr the amount, 
if i mistake not, of right thousand rubles. It was early in the 
morning when he discovered the theft; and at noon the whole 
aum was salt to him, which had been collected together among 
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a mimbcr of persons who stood in no closer conurclion M'ilh him 
th.-iii that of acquaintance and esteem. [ am satished (hat (ir» 
(.runmentary could give any force to the simple uunution of 
such a fact. 

A phvsician who had been indefatigable in his attendance on 
the liospitals and public instilutions for the poor, died of a 
<lisordeji wliich he caught in the performance of his duty. His 
funeral, which was solemnized by an excellent oration from the 
minister, was the most ad’ecting scene imaginable. All the 
iiiimerons poor wliom he had assisted, being ussembled in die 
church, received his bier witli sobs and heartfelt lamentations ; 
their tears flovvcd into his grave, and their blessings afforded to 
his name the tribute of the sweetest incense. He left a young 
widow pregnant, and a scanty provision for her. A considerable 
merchant (I regret that I am oiiliged to conceal his name) 
begged to stand godfather to the future child. Before its birtn 
he made the orphan a present of four thousand dollars (8001.), 
upon a condition which did his understanding as much honour 
as his heart: the capital and interest were to accumulate till the 
child should reach the age at which the father died (I believe 
about forty), so that a reliance on this support should not produce 
neglect of tlie ordinary means for providing a subsistence ; but at 
that ago the gift was to take effect; or if the heir sliould die 
bel'orc that time, the whole to go among the other brothers and 
sisters. The latter was unfortunately the case. The gene¬ 
rosity and beneffccnce of this good man did not rest satisfied 
here. He heard that the widow had thoughts of laying down 
lier equipage; and knowing that slie bad been accustoincd to 
ibis convonieiice, he immediately settU'd upon her an annuity of 
five hundred dollars, on coriditiou of her retaining her caniage 
as usual. 

After enumerating various inconvcniencies and dangers to which 
travellers by post are subjected, he says, from all these iiiconve- 
niciicies and dangers nothing is to be feared with a veturino. It 
goes indeed slower, and often very slow, while the extra-posts 
shoot by us rapidly; but the mules keep an even pace, and more¬ 
over the step of these animals is extremely sure,—an important 
circumstance in a jouiiiey where the road carries us every instant 
lip and down hill, by the e(%e of precipices undefended w'ith 
walls, anil over rocks that throw the carriage from side to side. 
Horses move the quicker for being beaten ; but the mule keeps 
his pace die more (steadily. I have been astonished at the steep 
rocks which we have so often driven down without locking the 
wJiccl. Not a single instance has ever been know'n of a mule’s 
missing his footing. Their driver very frequently falls asleep^r 
and still they go with equal security. The vetuiiiioes carry a 
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shrill-sounding bell, u hicli is heard at a considerable distance 
without attracting the robbers, m Iio indeed seem to be under a 
sort of silent compact of forlxanuicc with them. The veUirino 
also provides every ucconimodation for the traveller. He lakes 
him to the best ami safest houses for lodging; he even settles 
his bills for him, and protects him against impositioh. [f any 
accident happens to the carriage, he has it expeditiously^and ef-* 
fectually repaired: in short, he acts in every respect for the 
fiavollcr. 

'I'heri follow, some remarks on the journey from Riga to 
Berlin, through AVest Prussia. M. Kotzebue points out the 
few curiosities woitliy of notice at Mcmel; but of Berlin he 
avowedly says little or nothing. On reaching Alteiibnrg, he giveai 
the following account of the 

COSTUME OF THE PEASANTS. 

TTie Altcnburg [)easants, in their costume, retuiii the wide 
breeches and little round hats of many centuries ago. May the 
simplicity of their inaniicrs have mniutaiiied an equal stability 
with their fashions! The dress of the iiicii is very striking; hut 
with respect to the women, it is impossible to refrain from laugli- 
ter when we see them lor tlie first time. They wear at least half- 
a-dozen petticoats, and these are not so long as the gauze apron 
ofiiPaiisian dancer; even the naked knee is generally visible. 
AVitli all this tiieir feet arc so large, that one would suppose they 
had been inodelled from those of the Colossus of Rhodes. 

On reaching N ureiiherg, he justly depiecates the horrid dun¬ 
geons for the 


CONFINEMENT OF PR1SOM.US. 

The mighty Prussian eagle almost touches Nurenberg with 
his wings: for we perceive him very close to the gate of this 
free Hans town, which 1 think would do well to build him a 
nest in tlic middle of its market-place ; as then the detestable 
h(^les beneath the walls of the senate-house would certainly dis¬ 
appear in an instant, over which, witli their iron grates, we stum¬ 
ble. Yet whoever goes carefully, and consequently does not 
stumble, w'ill nevertheless, like mfe, be roused by the pestilential 
vapour that issues from them, to notice these horrible dungeons. 
“ Good heavens!” cried I, “ whence comes this stench I 
was answered, “ Under us are the prisons, which extend as far 
as the Sebaldiis cliiirch.” “ Sacred Howard!” 1 exclaimed, 
“ what a shuddering w'ould have seized thee here!” Oh !’' said 
my guide," the prisoners are in no bad condition: they have 
good eating and drinking.”—“ But no air r —“ That they are 
«cciistoiiicd to.”^—“ Then 1 wish the whole Nurenberg senate 
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• Yi’oi'e confined here; and had their delicate partridges, and truf¬ 
fles boiled in chainpuigii, every day gfren them through an open¬ 
ing, io he instantly closed again.” 

At the toNMi house of Nurenbeig, he saw an interesting cu¬ 
riosity. Its ceiling, he observes, rc|)rescnts, in finely preserved 
stucco work, u (icrtnan tournament of the fourteenth century. 
The figures, of which many hundreds arc to he seen, are all as 
largo as life; and the whole gives a very clear idea of this fa¬ 
vourite represciitation among our f«irefatlu‘rs. '^I'he musicians 
go first, 'rin n follow the knights who were to exhibit, on whose 
shield and helmet are distinetly painted their respective arms. 
Each is attended by a fooima.i, who luddsu staff in his hand, and 
lias likewise tlie arms of Ins knight deljiiealed on his breast. Fur¬ 
ther on, the Combatants arc tdling against each other, and break 
tlieir lances ; some of the horsemen lose their .stirrups; and ollicrs 
are faliing, vvomuled, to tlie groniui. (bout multitudes of sjmjc- 
tators, among whom are many tine ladies, appear above in the 
balconies, enjoving w’itli eageine.ss tin* ciUerLiiiiinent. Thisie- 
presentation gave me so mneh pleasun', that i suffm'cd from it, 
ill iny nei'k, liie whole evening; and was almost indnci'd to envy 
the proud who carrv their heads .so iiigh that they can couveiii- 
enlly sake a view of it without any exertion. 

At Augsbnig he indulges in the following .strain of ]>lea.santry 
at the exjience of tlie 


cr.RMAN ii.vtr-dui.sskhs. 

For many years past the liaii-drc.ssors iiave i omplained of their 
art not being honoured accoiding to its dignity. Qiieiuxs are cut 
off without uiiy ceremony; or a .small rats tail, at the most, is 
alone .suffered to reinaiii. All tlie re.^l must be hri.stles; even the 
animating powder is dispensed with; and instead of being indebt¬ 
ed to the comb, as forniciiy, for the captivating lock, vve are seen, 
like cats or ilies, with our liaiuls up to our head.s whenever we are 
afiaid the bristles are not snfiiciently elevated. The flowing 
w ig, at once that boast of the art, and noble ornament of our an- 
ce.slor.s', is banished: and we nni.st lobk back with a melancholy 
regret to the times w lieu a eoui oer borrowed the gravity of a 
judge from this uppenda/e. 

^riiese^leaatiims of the honourable fraternity of peruque- 
inakers are eerlainly well founded. It i.s now with our hair as 
with our philosophy; i acli has expeiicnceil a discouraging cliangc: 
once the/(oviirr had iimcli pudiiiug^ and the latter much bom¬ 
bast; but bv di git‘cs ever} thing has been so cutaw'ay from both, 
as to leuv'eth'ein .siiajieU-.ss mas.se.s, without a name. The com¬ 
plainants may, however, console theiiiselve.s with having some 
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place of refuge, where at l^st tl>ey will not starve nniiHst the 
universal desolatifui that has spread over their trade; but J do not 
recollect that jiliilosopliers have the advantage of any corner of 
the earth where their will he adopted without opposition. 

Augsburg is the resort for genuine peruque-makers of tiio old 
school; ^\]l^rc (*\erv honest nicinber, Avho is shocked by the con¬ 
version of hair in»o bristles, will find a retreat from the horrors 
thatliaxe assailed him in this inno\ating age. Here he will find 
reverend sirs with their inonsfrous w igs, which display a thousand 
Jocks dropping in so many curls; and, more than this, the friseiiTy 
who in his native place served only mortals, may here aspire to 
the glory of exi'rrising his art upon deities. The Holy (ihost is 
the only person of the Trinity who apja^ars at Augsburg unadorn¬ 
ed with a curled wig. It is a real Inxiiry to enter any one ol' the 
eburebes heie, it matters not whieb, and bciiold the Virgin jSlary 
dressed in hroeades, w’ilh a w'ig flowing down her shoulders; and 
in her arms the child .lesus, no less decoiatcd with ri well-pow¬ 
dered pernque. I'.vcn in tlie re|n'esentalioii of (iod the J'ather, 
tlu^ locks fall from his head upon the glolie which he holds. In 
shoit, no peruque-malo r will evei enter a church at Augsburg 
without sliedding tears of joy. 


SPIRITUAL wr.nniNG. 

The iilglit overtook me, says oui autlior, as I reached Ichwab- 
munscheii, lu tween Augsburg and Iiispruk ; where my ears weie 
immofliately sabittd with the souiitls of mil ill, proceeding from 
the jHisl-house. The door was ticcorated vvilli floweis; and over 
itliuug a gohlen chalice, sueli as i^ used in tlie administration of 
the sacrament, aiul from within icsiiundcd the voices of several 
persons singing a ballad. 

Here is probably a wedding,” said I on alighting. “ Ves,’^ 
niilieil the spruce servaul-maid; adding at the same time, that 
we must travel further, for to-day there was no lodging for ns in 
the Inmse. “ Is it the dauglilcr of the Jandlord, who lias been 
married?” I asked.—“ j\'o, sir; but at the wedding a minister 
,has been saying his first ina.Hs*.”—Uiit 1 heard a m< iiy ballad.” 
■-—“Above stairs is an cntertainniMit; if you will walk up, you 
will be welcome.” I did not w'ant a second in\itation. 1 found 
a great table, in tlie form of a horse-siioc, sni rounded decent 
elfi/ens, with their wives and danghuas. 'J’lie bridegroom hud 
the post of Isononr, at the upper end: a ccriier of the table was 
oci iipied by the musicians, who scraped upon a couple of \iolins 
with all their might. Six* or .seven elderly clergymen were also 
jiresont, aiul others came in w'hile I staid. Iklow' 1 bad l!io'"djt 
tlie dinner w as g^iiugon in full career, for in the kitchen the cook- 
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iii^ over a blazing fire denoted great preparations for a feast: but 
[ found at j)resent only cakes and wine before llu‘ guests; the 
preparations below were for a supper. The atlentiuii of the 
whole company was so fixed upon the music, or so perfectly 
drowned in the juice of the grape, that we stood uiiperceived 
auditors and spectators, liosules the ballad whicli I nioutioned, 
the singers roared out ina’.is oriicrs of the same kind, but by no 
means less merry, and fonuing a striking contrast Avith the reve¬ 
rend cliaracter of a part of the t onipany. 'i'lie mule guests, dressed 
jiartly in black and partly in colours, laughed iminorleratcly. The 
ladies were a little more reserved: they only simpered. To my 
regret, the odious sound of ilu' post-horn calh^l me loo soon to 
my carnage: 1 proceeded on my journey, Jio\ve\er, not a little 
pleased with having been present at a spiritual wedding. 

COMPARISON BETWREN THE TYROL AND SWITZERLAND. 

As few liHvellers seem to haxt; jnoperly estimated the beauties 
of the charming Tvroloan mountains, \\ t’ are the more inclined 
to give ill detail the obse.‘\atiuiis of Kotzebue on that delightful 
couiitr\. 

Why, says he, do our travelling world visit only Switzerland; 
or so lew of them make 'ryiol an object of tlicir jonriie> ^ Why 
do our travel-writers sa\ .'<0 nuich oxclusiveK u|)oii Sv\itxcrlaiid; 
and wii) do we so seldom read any thing on Tyrol? 1 also have 
.seen Switzerland; and although only siipciliciully, I must boldly 
declare that the beauties of 'Tyrol appear to me in no degree 
inferior. 

I’he only objects whicli I missed Avcrc cataracts, which in Ty¬ 
rol indeed are but sparingly ilistrubutcd; yet even without these,, 
1 VI iilurc to allirin that liie varied runiaiitic and t aptivating scenes 
of 'Tyrol will leave a mere pleasing impression on the mind tJiaii 
the continually inountainoiis Switzerland. In the peculiar sense 
in which, after extracting from a sentimental author the best 
passages, we entitle the compilation his “ Beauties,” J may 
with equal propriety call the load between Fuescii and Uicti a 
“ Beauty of Nature;” for she ajipcars to have here colh'cted to¬ 
gether her finest and most exalted objects I'roin tlie whole world, 
and eoHceiitrated them all within a narrow' space, l^et every 
tra\'eller, however, arrange his journey so as to pass this road by 
day-light, or he will capriciously deprive hirusclf of the sw’cetesl 
.sensations. On descending the hill from Lerinos to Nasscreit, 
let him alight, and walk slowly. 'I’he nigged rocks, which 
threaten to crush him ; the purling springs ; the lakes of a hea¬ 
venly green tint; the larch wootl; the shrubberies of barbery 
trees ; the old ruined castle, on an isolated eminence in the 
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middle of the dark lake ; the "lorioiis Lech, at one time foaming 
and rushing into a narrow bed of rock, then tranquilly and ma¬ 
jestically rolling through the blooming plain:—No! lhave many 
times declared that 1 would never enter into description of 
scenery ; but who('vcr has a taste for the truly sublime may 
believe me, that on this journey tears will more than once in¬ 
voluntarily start into his eyes. • * 

In Switzerland we must submit to be drawn along by what 
they please to call horses, l)ut which in tlieir pace rather re¬ 
semble snails. Our time and our money suffer equally in that 
land of slowness. VVe must content ourselves wnth carriers, for 
there are no posts. In Tyrol, on the, contrary, wc trot on 
briskly through the country, with lively post-horses ; and talk 
or sleep, stop or go further, as we please, 'r^rol too claims 
one great preference over Switzerland, in having all its beauties 
by the [road-side; w'c have no occasion, as in llnit country, to 
deviate to the right and left, and to climb on oiir hands and 
knees, in order to catch a charm of Nature; for she liere offers 
herself at once to our view', and meets us w ith the utmost friend¬ 
liness and majesty conibiired. Nor can any where hut in 1'yrol 
be found such a fascinating contrast between the wildest objects 
of nature and the most charming images of human industiy. 
.Behold yonder the rough rocks, appearing to bound heaven and 
earth ! A convulsion of the elements has surely tossed these 
masses so capriciously together. Wliile the roaring stream rushes 
from within them, they bend dow'n upon it as if they would 
block up its road, and it throws its foam at them with scorn.— 
But near this scene stands a small quiet hut, embosomed in vines. 
The bleating cows graze around it; and a cheerful infant bends 
carelessly over the raging floc.d, and draws up a pitchcrful of 
water. One is tempted anxiously to call to him not to fall: he 
W'ould not understand it; for he secs, and consequently fears no 
danger. 

This is the universal picture; as the feather floats on the 
waves, so do the sons of industry and health liere skim the sur¬ 
face of the fertile earth, and seem to sport with the horrors that 
surround them. Large lields sov\n with liirkish com spread a 
golden carpet over the valley, and reward most abundantly the 
labour of the husbandman ; and as .soon as this is cleared oft’, 
the heads of colewort planted between sprout lorth. 1 repeat 
it, a more strikingly variegated scene than what Tyrol present?, 
i? m>t to be fouud. 
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CHAHACTF.R OF TTIl^ TYROLESF. 

But what Jure tlie richest gifts of nature, if these do not Icare 
the nation upon hich they are ])esto\ved, good and cheerftd f 
ni’liis too is the case hci’o. A people more honest and more 
faithful to God and to their sovereign do not exist, 'fhey are 
not a litHe proud of their last seneial summons to amis; and 
with justice ; for it prevented tke Freneh fioni penetrating the 
mountains, by putting the weight of genuine patriotism into the 
scale against revolutionary liberty and fraternity, and by thus 
giving an irresistable liirli to the balance. Tim Tyiolesp arc fond 
of recalling dangerous and honourable epochs, and endeavour by 
every means to eternize the renieinbranrc' of them in their 
houses, indeed they arc attached to all kinds of memorials 
that conc( rn themselves, pnrlieularly of perilous exploits. 71ins 
we find, for example, on the road that leads in its x\hoIe Cfuirse 
cner steep mountains, iignres erected, representing that here one 
was surprised by robbers, there another was in danger of being 
drowned, and a third was dragged (Ioami the rocks by the .affrighted 
horses, liy the timely assistance of a saint, to whom the unfor¬ 
tunate persons sent up a mDiiieiitary su])plication, tliey w'ere 
saved; and in the fulness of their gratiliuie have . marked the 
place Avhcrc tlu se wonders \Aere pei formed. 1 like this custom 
very much; though at first the horrible figures .sometimes inspire 
terror into the mind of travellers. Ihit what have the iijinght 
'i yrolese to do with the timid tnveller? Are they not in their 
own country ? Anil mHo hhall rel’use or envy tli^pi the privilege 
of recalling to their meinoiy, by substantial images, the dangers 
W'hi<-h tlicA have .Mirmoiinteil f for in fact this i.s one of the 
sw eetest of hnnian fei lings. 

After noticing the abundance, and chcnpnc.ss of provisions, 
onr author thus continues: VVliaj grralcr reeommcudatioiis can 
we have for a Journey of ])]ea.^urc f -Here, aie a grand eountiy’, 
enchanting scenery, roads in capital repair, good liorscs, ready 
obliging i)ost-keeper.<!, civil postillions, eonveiiient lodging, deli- 
<'iou.s food, cxeellent wine, prompt atti iidanee, and « moderate 
bill. I have no hesitation in advising sickly ladies i-specially to 
restore their health and spirits in the mountains of 'IVol. At 
llie distance of five hours ride from (n.spruk, there are also gla¬ 
ciers of monstrous extent; which have been visited by many 
strangers, particularly F.ngli.shmen. They h.avc been di'picted 
to me as singiilarly remarkable. Tlic higlicst mountain lies to¬ 
wards Graubiinil, and is called the Oertler:^ is said to be 
13,000 feet high. Many of the I’yi olose will make it a rival of 
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Mount Blanc; which however, as is known, is above 14,000 
feet. 

ft 

IMPERIAL munificence!!! 

A peasant named Peter Honig has, merely by the aid of his 
genius, executed an excellent detinled map of Tyrol; and al«o 
a pair of line globes, which aieseeiiin a castle nob fur troin 
Inspriik. Maria I'hercsa recompensed \\\m muni/irt‘7it/)/: she 
h\ui a Jioriti (laili/, out of which sum he was obliged to 
pay for assistance ! A grea*; honour also was conferred on 
him after his death; by having his body dug out of the ground, 
and removed into tlie cliurcb; which, however, was merely a 
common village edifice. 

' POPENSITIES OF THE TYKOLESE FOR HUNTING, AND 

PUNISIIMF.NT OF POACHERS. 

The Tyrolese are universally passionate lovers of the chase. 
Before I bad proceeded so far as Inspruk, [ was told hat tlu^ 
liberty of bunting is not exprtssly allowed them as a right; but 
that, from their'aosislance having been nmcli wanted in tunes of 
danger, the practiec is eonnived at, in order to row ard tliein for 
their good behaviour: and that in fact the chase is now no ionger 
rented, the natnrai eonsf^iumco of which is, that the quantity of 
game is daily decreasing. The condiu L of the govenmn lit in 
this instance appeared to me very commend.dile and I'nuicnt; 
•in not forgetting these faithinl seivicis, but rewarding llieni in 
the manner the most agrei'able to llic peo]>le, and least expen- 
fcive to themselves. .But in hi.-ipriik 1 lK*aid a different account. 

I was ln'ie told that it was not till the daring cnemv had foumi 
in the pa.=s<\s of the Tyrol mountains the limits of tlii'ii'victories, 
and the conraireons fidelity of the shaip-slioolois (who were ne¬ 
ver soliliors) li'.ni served as a bulwarL for the trembling-capital, 
that this pi ivilcge was temporally •.Tifi'ered ; Imt that now ag’aiii 
every unlicensed hunter is deemed a poacher, and when seized 
is invariably trade a soldier. However, the practice is grown 
into a pni^sion with tlieni, more violent than that of tin* gamcsii r. 
Neither threats nor punishinents are capable of detening them 
from it. One who had been many times caught in the fact de¬ 
clared aloud, Artd if [ knew that the ik xl tree would be inv 
gallows, I must notwithstanding hunt.” Gam cannot be the 
principal inducement here, for tliem to risk their liberty; for a 
goat, when sh^, weighs only fifty or sixty pounds at the utmost, 
Riid sells togeffir with the skin (which is of use only in autumn) 
but for ten or twelve florins. It is for this that the hunter ex¬ 
poses himself to a thousand dangers, and bcsule, to ignominy and 
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a severe punisluncnt. For this he spends the <^a1dest winter 
iiii^lUs Oil the'('lids, Iniries hiinseH' in the snow, and sacritices 
his Iio'iis ot’.sleep. Provided with a scanty store of victuals, he 
ran, <>;e.s jor many days the de.sert mountains around; and in spite > 
of hunger and ihir.st, and eveiy other hardship, pursues tiiis way 
of ii!c as his hij^liest cnjojnient. lint v.hen he has gained his 
poor pluwder, he is still exposed to great danger and trouble in 
the .sale of it; nnle.ss he ha])pens to he near the muimterv at 
A\ iltiiii, where he may lind trie mis in the clergy there, who iove 
to he provided, all tiie }ear round, with game at a cheap rute« 
Tiie inns at Inspruk are ulsf) good customers to such of theln 
as will carry them their prey in the middle of the night. 

One of tlie.se sportsmen alone seldom or never .shoots a goat; 
they are obliged to go in compaiu, and suiTOUiid the animals. 
A herd of goats has always a sentinel planted at a distance. On 
the point of a rock,- presenting no more space than can be co- 
\ercd liy the hand closed, the goat stands; and when at a dis- 
tcincti he perceive,s the human form, lie makes a loud whistling 
.sound, and in an instant the whole herd vanish. Besides these 
goals, then* are also deer, and (still more numerous) bears, 
wolve.s, foxes, and badgers. 

Tile poiiclw'r.s wear masks, or by some other means render tlieir 
faces undistinguisliable. If they perceive a gamekeeper at a dis¬ 
tance, liiev beckon to him with their hands to depart in haste; 
calling to liiin at the same time, “ Go, or \vc w'ill make you." If 
he does not obey, they level their firelocks at him; and if he still 
refuses to return, they fire : this, however, is in extreme cases 
only, and when they see no other means of saving themselves. If 
a gamekeeper recugnizes one of them in tlie.se excursions, and in- 
foims against him, he must himsell ailerwurcb guard against tlicir 
revviig(‘. Of this there have been some iiielnncholy instances. A 
poaclicr vUio, in consequence of these practices, hud been oblig¬ 
ed for ma' .v years to serve in a distant regiment, was at length dis- 
chargi d, and returned to his country. He immediately began 
climbing the mountains again in seaicliof game, met his informer, 
and sl>o‘k Imu dead, i am not piepared to decide whether the 
govei-iiim-iil would do belter in yielding to this unconquerable 
propensity; and whether a people who, in case of urgency, must 
defend their fionticis, should be allowed to train tlicinseives up' 
for war with men, by a constant pursuit of wild bea.sts. Would' 
the I'yrolese have defended themselves more biavely against the 
rreiich, if, iirstead of such .share of military disciplirie as they 
may have at the time po.ssessed, they w’iere notMng but native 
poachuis r 
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Between Zolt and Inspruk stands a grotto on a steep rocjf^ 
at so great a distaiK'3 that the eye can scarcely discern a <Tiicilix 
which is erected there. To this spot the emperor Maximilian is 
said to have strayed after the chace, and to have been led down 
by an angel. A real event appears to be the foundation of this 
tradition ; and I can never blame any one for believing that 
nothing but tl.»- hand ot Providence could have conducted a per¬ 
son dow II lliese rugged rocks. 


EXPEETNESS OF THE TYROLESE MARKSMEN. 

When 1 was at Inspruk, the baptisinul day of the emperor 
was celebrated there. The citizens uiuused thcinselves by tiring 
a maj'k ; and 1 had occasion to admire the celebrated di:\terily 
of the sharp-shooters. Too much is not said of them ; of ten or 
twelve shots eight at least entered the buirs-cye. Not a single 
oue missed the target. The man whose husiness was, after every 
shut, to mark the place where the hall had struck, was also so 
certain of no ones shooting wide of the mark, that he often 
continued standing near it during the firings, fie must indeed 
have been us well satisfied of tlie sobriety as of the dexterity of 
his couiiirymeii. 


StXGUL/VR APPEAR ANTE OF THE TOWN OF IXSPIiUK. 

Before 1 leave Inspruk, 1 cannot help expiesiing tlie wish of 
seeing the town at a time when the inlud)ilants are dicing tlicir 
linen after washing. In most houses there arc for this purpose, 
oil the roofs, a sort of balconies; which at any lime present a sin¬ 
gular spectacle ; but vvlion all the linen is hung out, and happeiw 
to be moved by the wind just at the instant of the Iraveller first 
catching ihe view of Inspruk at a distance, he must surely ima- 
giiie it to be u sailing town. 


TYROLEAN FEMVLLS. 

In this part of'r^rul is to be seen a chuiining national physiog¬ 
nomy ill the fair sex; oval faces, fine dark eves, and a white skin : 
they are all as much alike as sisters. It is a pity only that their 
clumsy ill ess tlisfigurcs their personal attractions. At every inn 
\vc now' find the cliarges rogulajtpd, w hich is a laudable custom. 
The ciassiiication of the meals, hovvi-ver, made me smile. 'I'lio 
first grand division is, into meal days and fasting days. Then 
tliere are gcnllcnienVmeais, drivers’ meals, and vveddingdinners: 
iu the latter a singular arruiigement is made, that the ladies shall 
pay eight cruizeis ffour pence) h;ss tliaii the men; this is, how¬ 
ever, very reasonable, and the prinelple should be the same eveiy 
wliere, for ceitainly they eat and drink less. In these parts tlie* 
custom bcgip.s which prevails lluough all Italy, of not ironing, but 
merely washhm the linen. 
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The Frencl^ pcnetip^d as far 
in the bravery of i^swi 

their progress.—The,.post>Qia5ter oiP this 
a iiiclaiiclioly example of.^inisfprtuok 
and blessed in his jvife an,il family., 
robbed him of every thing, and |pv|||i^ i 
the ground, llis wife lost her,j^|$g||i^i 
wuudered about the lields till 
tiiieinei^t. The enemy were scarcely ^rek 
ous disorder broke out 

six of Ills. When 1 was indeed ^ 

eovcH'd, that she coidd take^ «b|^m th^' dD[|eeetil!(^_^ 

jK'ss, but she was still meianiclKdy.' l;^ik thii|r4he)apiiud 
of bearing so much niikiry mustcither very strongklff 
weak. , 

'I’iie n»ad between' ’JftHxoti .'ah^JBdtzen is extnsifieljr roiDentic. 
On the right are seen rugged rocks$ ‘dn die left ste^ precipieda; 
and below, the rapid stream of ihe.Eisaqh, whi$:liitlin]|h^j!tnO^> 
call a cataract of many miles long! -Yet 
ofion divci'sided by little fruitiftil ^puts, and 
sprout lip from the crevices of the roc,ks,~Vities drd>lierd"p^^. 
fii idarly well cidlivaled. The Tyrol' Mr'ine, is. very , 

cheap. 



RiniCUt.OUS |f." ■ .;,vf 

Orueiiixcs arc to be seen, by hiijadret^ piT the 
pious have adorned them with decorations of aU sort^.- 
))Iaccs the Sa\iour has nosegays of flowers between bis feei^^tin ’ 
otliers, the Turkish corn descends from his arms. Here and 
there even a vine is planted by the side of the cruciflx; which.' 
is so fonipletcly encircled by it from top to l)Ottom, that we 
''hould suppose the tignre a representation of Bacchus. Id how 
many degrading situations does superstition place the object of 
its adoration! I'he criiciflk sometimes stands on the brink of a 
fountain; and in the side which w'as opened by the spear, a tiu . 
pij>e is fixed, w hich continually spouts out water.. ' 

With similar remarks on every tiiii^ worthy of notice, and 
often on subjects which perhaps all other travellers would deem 
insignificant, our interesting‘author leads us with him to Yienna ' 
and I'lorence. His observations ori the Apeanh^s are however 
more trite than we expected' fb find- them; add, what he does ‘ 
say on those great wonders of nature, is only to shew decide^ * 
opinion, that the prospects in' the Tyrol- are -fat'^s'iiperior 
beauty and sublimity. 

On arriving at Bologna he visited the Academy of Scietilt:^' 
from whose records he abstracted a correct account of the • 
KOTZEBUE.] C 
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AERTAT. VOVAnr, OF Z \ H r.C (’ AR T. 

lliis account wc sliall l;rv befoio our rciulcrs; us it is in many 
rcsjx-cts entitled to atlnition, it will bo dmned the more 

interesting, bcciuiso none but tri\ ial and lliuisy statements have 
yet appeared of that extraordinary adventure. 

Alter passing many well-deserved coiTijiiiuu'uts on the daring 
aeronaut, whom he calls the man of siecl,” iM. Kolkebuc thus 
describes his excursion: 

On the 2*1 st of August, at mi<lniglit, on the dls< hargc of throe 
cannons, the balloon was brought out of the church Dellc Acqne 
(where it had been prepareti) to the nearest meadow'. It was 
thirty Bolognese feet (something more than fivc-aiul-lhiity Pa¬ 
risian feet) in diameter. .A circular lamp, with spiiits of Avine 
was inserted ; w hich had twenty-four holes round it, all provided 
with covers to open or shut quickly, as was iieccssarv to inci casc 
or deaden the dame, 'i'lie weight of the Avholt' machine, together 
Avith the tw'o travellers and their oqnip;ige, amounted lo 810 
Bolognese pounds, to which imist be n ckom’d as nunh [):dla'it 
as AA'as requisite. At lliicc in the morning the process o f lining 
was begun. Brom sixteen tuns, Avhlcli stood in a circle round 
tAii'o great vats tilled .with water, tin* gas AAas secreted, and 
nscctule<l pure into the balloon. The inanagemenl of the cliemical 
apparatus AA ent foiAvard smoothly, ft A\as piewoiisly determined 
to till two-lhirds of the balloon. fn the space of ;ni hour il 
began to move; and the prescribed measure of tilling avouL! 
bave been soon effected, if frequent interruptions hud not oc- 
niried. 


At six in the morning, three reports of cannon called all the 
spectators out of the eit\. 'riiey Hooked in imnu')\so croAvils to 
the spfit. 'ri*o<(* pi()vi(it'd with tickets of admittance tilled the 
iuelosnre, ami the populace climbed the hills around, 'i'hc spec¬ 
tacle AMS gi.iml amt impressive*. liMiiy eye aaus tixt'd on llie 
a< tial adventnrciSjwho Avere preparing for their perilous flight 
Avllh tin* ino.si iraiiqiiil precaution. 

^I he ehemlenl o|ieratioiis being now completed, tlie ear Avas 
laden rii.d th * ballast taken in. • half afler ten Zainhee<"iii and 
I'ndi' fM enleied the car. At first they tried the. effect of the 
iiitiihis. 'Tiny threw out fivc-aiul-tw eiity pounds Aveight, and 
M»‘ n mon.nfeil as high as fifty feet (being yet lu.ld by a rope). At 
thi‘; height tliev uioveil the rudder, and the machine tollowed 
witii mneb regni'nilv the motion of the rudder in a descending 
diiei'lion, thus overpowering the A\eight of lA\eiily-live pounds. 

A f.i coud expel inicnt Ava.s now made. The twenty-five pounds 
throA’.ii out W( re acairi taken in, and five pounds additional; con-> 


stqnemK the whoh- weight now excecfled the ascending force 
by five pounds. Not more than two small lighted flames were 
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n quisitp, to swell tlie balloon visibly; and the air thus rarefied 
lai-i’d itslowls tlio length of the coni. Ilutus soon ns the effect 
of the two ilainos was desliii\ocl by the covers, the bulloou re¬ 
laxed again, and sunk down gently. . 

'I lie ilnid trial consisted in litflitiiiir six small Humes, the effect 
ol wlmli was so inueh llie more rapid. The balloon howe\tr 
dill not s ilk llie instant the llanies were extinguished^ bjut kept 
Its height for aliou! twi> miiuite.s longer, which time appealed 
iK'cessaiy to bring its temperature into equilibrium with the cii- 
ciimaoilneiit air. It descended with a gentle and uniform motion 
as before. 


.'\iiei these t?xperinient.s, the ad\enturcrs rlispo.sed themselves 
for iluir dufiartuie. Uhey first examined the wenght of the vvhuio 
machine, and satisfied themselves that a preponderance of a 
f' W' pounds would give it an inclination ilownwaids. Kigh't more 
flames were now lighted, the cord Mai slackened, and the ascent 
inslantJ) coimiieneed, at ten minutes before eleven. Thtfbaro- 
ni'ter .stood at ‘27 Pari.dan inches 7 lines: Kcuumiir’s tliuniM- 


im ter, at 17 - o.‘3. it blew a gentle western breeze. ‘'J’he thimder 
oJ the iiimmtaiii of St. Michael saluted the aerial voyagers 
six times, "^riie ascen'>i>*n w'as so gradual and I'cgular, tliut the 
shaking of the e n by the agitation of the air on firing the caii- 
iiim wa.i very visdlie,. A few scattered clouds pas.sed along the 
.•.k\ ; the day was calm; the wind very still, ruther changeable 
at flifleient heights, but the most so on the earth. As this last 
ciicunisLinee prevented the balloon from removing to any great 
di'jtance in its diiv-ction, it remained almost aiwavs in the view of 
tlnr speclatois. From tlic tops of all the hills, and from the 
.steeples, the eager eye pursued it to the very lime of its fulling. 
I'lie as'ci nding motion was very various, accordingly as the bal¬ 
loon cut through different degrees of the atmosphere. ..At first it 
went southward, then westward, at length uortliwaid, and in this 
direction it went oft' for Bologna. 'I'he aeronauts made consluiit 
ijiana uvres, whieli aft’orded them thc'followingobservations: 

1. The above-iaeiitioncd art of changing the tcmperalnre of 
the balloon at ])Ieasiire, entirely fulfilled their expectations. Jly 
a single arlditional flame they in a moment ha.stencd the ascen.«ion; 
or, on the contrary, retarded it by applying the covers. While 
tiicy kept u settled luimber of flaniea burning, tlie balloon wu.s 
also kept at u regulu. height; but tlie instant a single cover was 
applied, it began to sink again: 

Cl. On extinguishing the ftanies, tTie new effect was "not so ra¬ 
pid as on kindling iliem. A minute would pass in the former 
case before the rising of the balloon ceased, and it inclined to fall 
again by degrees: 

J, They observed a peculiarity in the above respect once of 

t Q 
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twice. When the balloon was at n-st, it began sometimes to r:=e 
liuckwaril, without any cliange in the liie. 'J his iiiiomaK Zaiii-. 
beccari ascribed tothc difr'cjxtit tenijn-raturc of the femroiiiiiling 
atmosphere; which was pefliaps occasioned by the sun’s beams, 
or their rellection in the cloud'« : 

4t Tliis Irilie excepted, it was perfectly easy for them to snide 
the vertical motion ; and to raise or let thtm?'* down al [d» u- 
sure, or to remain at any paiticular height. ^\n c xpi i inii'nl lin y 
made in our sight, by descending from a great (hvation to live 
hundred feet only above the earth, and tlicn soaring alolt again 
to their former distance : 

5. During the whole journey, the height indicated by the 
state of the barometer perfectly accorded with th.e. notici s gis t ji 
by wbat Zambeccari calls his auemometrica! scale of mo\em< )us. 
The least height of the barometer was twenty I’mi'^ian iiiela".; 
conscq^ueiitly the balloon did not rise ab(ue flpliy lloiogiK'.e 
feet. Die least height of the thermometer wa^^ tijnc (h gi( ('s: 

(■). The balloon once cuttiuougli a cloud, not vi j v thick, w'ni' ii 
suddenly dissolved! JNcither by the appioaeh of cloud', nor by 
touching them, are any sensible marks tjf eleclrieity to be, I'ouiid 
in them. Th'e, cloud therefore was probably di^pi r.^cd by tin; 
pressure of the balloon acting-upon it; at ilu- lia\i'lh »s 

perceived no traces of inoistuie as they passed through it. 

At one in the afternoon the balloon lioxeied o^el c.ipe d\\ i;;iiM'; 
a stage on tlje road to b'enara, six niile.s from J:Joiogiia. A In ((ve 
earned it north-west. 7’lie travellers in the lu giiiuiug wiu* not 
displcasetl with this: but, on the one himd, the wind was too 
weak to diHve them to a great distance; and, tm the other hand, 
the powers of two ijirn were scarcely snillcu nt lor govcining ihe 
balloon, and at the same time making the ni*< cs'^ary obsei\ations. 
To moderate or stiongilien the fire of the lamp according lo the 
necessity of circumstances; Ui observe the baromeUr and tlu r- 
mometer. as well as the compa.'S.s; to examine the situation of ihe 
bulloou at every movement, these were the anxious dilUcullit ■! of 
the travellers, who by the slightest error mi|L‘ht be biought inlo 
danger. Zambcccari resolved then loro on descending; and m 
this operation the balloon obeyed om.e more, to their grcali st 
astoiiishnient, the will of its conductors. Thousand , of specta¬ 
tors were witnesses of it; and, at llie reijuesl of the Academy of 
{Sciences, the police iiud it coiiiniilted lo formal te,stiinony. 

As the balloon approached the earth, it hovered over a foggy 
laud, which appearecrio the advenlurers to be a iIce-field, in 
on instant they ligiitcd up two flames; and, on ri.'.ing again, per¬ 
ceiving a field at a distance of two hundred yards, that presented 
no obstacle, they Jet themselves sink. The anchor, with a cable 
of seventy feet, was now thrown out, and seized an elni-brancli. 
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The 1:111 to it with sliouts and acclaination^. mid re- 

the iitnm^ejs will: cordialily. 

Ihit s-liijAi letk aw:iilc'il them iii the very port. TJio hallnon 
cli scni'li d 111 a crooked dicctioii; jpart of it lo the weight, 

uiitl j):iit to-the foicc of tlie Mind. No sooin>r liad the anchor 
ta't, III d, than tlic <al>lc hecaine entangled; and the car received 
:i hloiv, mIiuIi inclined the halloon so much sidcMais, that the 
iullt'iniiialilo sjiiiits weie .“piit. 'i’iie ilunie spread luiniiidiately 
ahoiil the ( ir, which Ma> nnloitunatcly wet with what hatl thu« 
run ovi r. Knwiopctl in llaine, and confused by the suddenness 
of die d.nig.c r, the tia\oilers liatl not the pruseiiee of mind to in- 
ciease llic ascLiidiiig powta’ insumtiy lo the necessary degree for 
]>ie’,en!iMJ; a fiutlu;r iiielinatiou downwards, 'llie buliooti fell 
with its w hole weight to the earth; and this new and violtnt slioct 
causi il a still grc'aler ovcillowofflie spirits that fed the dame 
alii'.idv Ki'diig. To this was added ihe calamity of the lire reach- 
iiu* a boiilr eont'ilniiig about thirty pounfb of spirits, whicli sud- 
<li nlv kin ilrd M ilh a loud report. I'he considerable diminution 
ol tlc' M ei’ ht ociasioiied the machine to r&bonnd upwards with.’ 
local \<’hcii): nre, while the anchor still kept it from an ascent, 
'I'ht* tall, ihe di.vck, and the rebound, W'cre the work of a moment, 
he cntiaigl' d cord threatened to bleak the. rudder in pieces, 
'i\\o Mien (liniocti up the ropes, yud tried in this iiianiier to hold 
the liajloon. in the mean time the adventurers, siirroniuled by 
liri' iii the :iir, cried out to those below to pull the ropes. '^J'licir 
clothes and inslrumeiits, the not, and the ropes of llie car, all 
were on Ini'. Zainbcccari poured a bottle of water over his 
iicad, and bv that means sueceed**d so far as to extiiij^iisli the fire 
ini'iM'di.io-b. iirointdhim. His companion, in order to save him¬ 
self, (piu kly climbid down by the cable; but, from Ids haste, 
and the violent shaking, he lost his hold, was tossed against some 
obj-’( t, and foil very heavily lo the ground. As the balloon had 
in this maimer suddenly lost so mueh weight, it shook about and 
• irove upwaiils with a vioivniee that was no longer to be restraiii- 
<■:!. TIk‘ two men who laid climhed up to it, and Iiad been ter- 
idi. il by \iidreoli's fall, coiild po longer resist the violent agita¬ 
tion of the coids, and wore Hung baekw'ards. At that instant the 
niacliiiie io,s(‘ with a frightful rapidity, ^'he lotleiingol the oar 
cans; d by the ‘•hock still contiiiiicd; it might lie easil) perceived, 
;jnd a}>peared to ill the spectators lo forebode no good. /\s long 
as the eye could follow Zainbcccari, he was seen occupied in 
li*. I'lg his clotiies from the lire, and in extinguishii.g or throwing 
oMt'-is well as ho could everything burning which surrounded him. 
]hit flic brdluon was soon entirely out of sight; it mounted to an 
a.stoiiishing height, and was driven north-westward. This lyholc 
c.'ilaalrophc was llie w ork of three minutes. 
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In spite of the equilibrium being thus destroyed, which had 
been sought for with .$o much diligence, Zambcccari did not lo.-o 
bis courage; but what resources could eveb genius and indiisliy 
offer him in .so desperate a si|||||tlon f He bf>vert'd about at such 
a monstrous height, that, hi his own language, the clouds appear¬ 
ed to'him like an abyss. How high he really went, he could nut 
* possibly ascertain, as his Iniromcter was broken by tin; fall; but 
nis hands, which'were -already in a bad condition, suffered the 
severest cold., Hotve>*^, be did not rise quite so high as might 
reasonably have’ been espied. He looked about him ; and con¬ 
cluded from the laxity the lower part of the macliine, that 
it admitted of a ^greater expansion. A’Middcr filled with air 
which he had still in reserve, gave him moreover.a tolerably ac¬ 
curate measure for the e3(pansionsbf the balloon at that time, 
which had even at this dreadful hei^it some folds. The.^e maiks 
fiatialjcd him of the danger of any sudden fall by the sides of the 
balloon coimug tc^cther; ’ 

\\ bile he was thus suspended between hope and fear, a gale 
caught the balloon, and carried it rapidly over the Adi ialic sea. 
At two in the afternoon he wn§ perceived in those quarb is, but 
at so great a di-stance that it was uot possible to difttingui.^li ob¬ 
jects. By degrees tho balloi:^' descended into the sea, at die 
distance of about twcnty-fiyjj miles from tlie Ttalian < A pait 
of the car sUtik into the watt^ and Zainbeccaii liiimseit stood \\ ilh 
half bis body immersed. .Hoping to reach tlie shore, oi’ to meet 
with .some vessel,'"he cast.Kis.anxious looks around, hut peiceivid 
only sky and water. Still his course did not foual.e him: ho 
thought that he. could not be Jar fr^n the coast; and the wind, 
which blew fafouiably for that qua^Cr, would, ho e\j){ ctod, cai- 
ry him ihkhcr. But after he had waited a long time, ami no 
coast appeared in the horizon, be.wish ed.^,J iy climinng uj) tlie 
rope so as to have his whole body out water, to .seciue 

himself at least against sleep or stupefaction; and for that pur¬ 
pose drew the c^ble after him, whichbutigon bi.s left side in the 
sea. But how great was his astonishment, to'fmd that the anchor 
had caught at the bottom, shd c^ap|i||ently prevented the balloon 
from moving I He instantly satra|KSet^ssity of cutting the calile: 
but bv what means was he to al^^this ? he had no insti uinent.s, 
nor even thcjLi.se of his hands ; fcr.his ri.glit hand was frozen, and 
the left .shattered. Necessity prbmQ|ed his invention : he broke 
the lens of a t«lescope,'8eiz«dAh<^ "ttk his teeth, and sawed 
it tbroi^h; which, from its'l^cin^ wet and made of silk, was the 
more p^cticable. ^t length he succeeded in getting his machine 
affoat a fair winad^ve it tow'ards the^Italiau coast; ,aud Zam- 
beccai'i did the utmost in hisjfl^ve^ by using his arm as a rudder 
lb help it for ward. ' 
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After proceeding nearly fifteen miles in this mattner, he met 
f-evon fishing smacks that had run out fi'oin Magnavaoea.. The 
first (bur, a.-, soon as they perceived the singular machine on the 
water, were struck willi a panic,■‘fetid instantly piade away b’oin 
it. roitunalcly tlio three others were less fearftil. They liow- 
rvtT ap|)roaehi‘<l very slowly and cautiously; but when they pe»- 
ceived the object (li^itinctly, one of diem spread hist sails, and 
made all possible haste towards it. - 

It was itulj t'd now become absoluteJ| necessary that something 
••hoidfl be done for his preservation: n^ad been standing already 
four hours in the water,; the car continued to sink deeper, and 
the wjtcr litendly reached to his neck*' Thefisliermen'did their 
(itinnst; but the act of saving him Was attended not merely with 
trouble, but with danger. 'ISicy in vain tried to retain the bal¬ 
loon ; uhirli, as soon as it wa.s lightened, rose up with great vc* 
Iienjenc<‘, and look a direction first towards Coinachio, and after¬ 
wards to the l.!‘\aiit. ' • 

'I he* hospit-.ibli lishcnnon used cveiy means in their power to 
refiodi ihea- guest. Notwithstanding the fatigues which he had 
uiideigfjuc, his vigorous mind still maintained its energy* He 
spent a tolerable tiaiiqiiil night on boardthe bark ; and the next 
morning he icaelicd Magnavaeca, and proceeded thence to Co 
inachio, ^\hen‘ the delegate of the prefecture received him with 
the giealest kindness. 

In the mean time how anxious a solicitude did his uncertain 
de-.tiny excite in every breast at. Bologna! Kyen this, however, 
was searcelv etjualled by the tumult of exultation vviili which 
Zamboccari was received there on his return. Itw^as the triumph 
of philosophy. The Only diminution of this unbounded joy, 
was tin' iniloitunateiy critical state of his health. It was feared 
that ho wonkl lose his right hand; but he has fortunately escaped 
with the loss of two fingers: of it: and let us hope that the hap(>y 
result of this dreadiul cveni^'will be, the future completion oi this 
es-periment to govern the balloon at pleasure. 

TilK PEVfiff^^&NFESSTON. 

A church with tapestry hai^il^sf is a rarity : whoever has a 
mind to see this, let him visit th^'Dominican chiircb, w'hich^ is 
very whimsically hung with, yellow and red stilped silk. J lu; 
monks of the coii'ent bclo%ing to it have an excellent apothe¬ 
cary's shop ; by which, from the c^fnl preparation of the me¬ 
dicines, and their clieapnessy much good is eftecled. It is, to be 
sure, ridiculous for monks to feed female vafeity rff they do here, 
by the manufacture of all sorts of washes,^ pomatums, perfumes^ 
&c. Whoever travels to Ronufc/onght to provide himself with 
an excdleul vinegar to be had here; iu the pestiferous Campag- 
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na Romana he \yill find it necessary. The miraeles of Si. I)o-« 
ininic are pointed on‘the cloiblt rs of the niona^fery: among 
which the most remarkable is his h:i\in" obliged the devil, w ho 
had robbed the church, to restore the pliimier ; aiid afteiwaids 
forced him into the confessional^ w here he (Confessed all his sins 
to the .saint. 

•’’•As the public and celebrated buildings in Florence, willi their 
Contents, have been already described by modern iravcileis, we 
,aie inclined to pass'over the remarks upon them hy Kol/.chiu!, 
which are mostly superfichil, in order to gain room for his more 
interesting accounts of the munnursand customs of tiie })rcseut 
hihabitaitts eff Italy. 

At Floi^ence he attended some miserable operris and panto- 
xniine.s.at the j)rincipar theatre, called dcl/a I ergo/a, an ae«;uiint 
. of which he coiiclude.s w ith the following snminaiy : 

Tiiough the Italian theatics are very cheap for p-Tsons who 
sit in the pit, they are exticmelv expeirsive to iliose wlio possc'^-s 
the boi^e,’*. In the first place, the rent of ll'.c box iisi lf is Aci y 
high;'.but when this i.s paid, tlicy have not ^et llui right of en¬ 
tering, but merely of pos.sessingthe key, which is of no use with¬ 
out H ticket of uclmittaucc. Nay, in niany places, (as in liomc) 
they must allfO pay for a servant to stand outside the l)t»\-door. 
At length, vrlieii they are admitted and take their tin* chairs 
are so hard that it i'> impossible to .sit <»n them ; aiul, in order 
to be belter aciJonimodated, mshiojis niu.'*t bo hived of the !>o\- 
keepers, who kejip them for that purpose. . Jlenre, alter having 
called for ices and rcfreslimcnls for the lady, it is coinnion to 
have laid out five Dutch ducats (2l. lOs. fid. steiling), only for the 
evening’s entertainment; and on the first and second nights of 
the sea.son,the expence is still groaU'r. 

On his arrival at ilomc, the lir.st object that received In'!. aJ- 
miialion, was ^ 


Tnv, roi,isF.rM. 

[ am not, .says be,, singular, in profLi ring the majestic ruins of 
the great amphitheatre called Coliseum, to the proud chmdi o; 
St. Peter; lliough i confess that ! should do so even if 1 woe 
to stand alone. Pmuediately on hiy arrival in Rome, I hasiened 
to tliat fallen mcMuorial of national greatness, and left nuicli longer 
unseen the papal majesty that was still c.xisting in ail its spleii^ 
dour. 1 took the precaution of not walking, but of riding thither 
in a carriage; and of not lookiug about me till I alighted. 1 now ' 
turned tTiy eyes acQund, and was perfectly dazzled by tlio imiiieii- 
aity of the object. 1 must be, pardoned any bold expression ; 
whoever can speak coolly or sentimentally on such a subject, for 
him I do not write 
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A sweet ami pently-raoving astonishment is the first sensationv 
that seizes the beholder ; and soon afterwards the grand spectacle' 
Nuiins before him as a cloudy for a tear involuntarily obscures 
his sight. He is waked out of tlu^reverie by an object much, 
h-ss agreeable. 'Hie following inscription puts nim in mind of 
the cruelty of the heathens to the primidve Christians, by making 
them tight with beasts; Defiled by the impure of hea¬ 

thens : purified by the blood of inhrtyrs.** 

1 .shall nut attempt to give any adequate idea of this sublime 
building. iSfy pen is so unequal to the task, that I should dis- 
graee it. L .shall therefore give only a humble description of it. 
—It i.s above sixteen hundred feet in circumference : four row.s 
of pillars rise one above another ; the.lowest is now' sunk deep 
into the earth. Vet 1 am not disposed to charge Amniion v;it1i 
any exaggeration when ho says, “’I’he human eye scarcely mea- 
.snre.s its height.’' 1 le has indeed spoken a little poetically here ; 
but whom w ill not this subject inspire witli a poetical warnttlif 
1 aliiK St tliank the .Tews for letting themselves be taken prison- ' 
cr.s, to be employiMl in tlie erecjtiou of this ya.st edifice. UTiirty , 
thousand of them are said to have worked at it; and they baye 
not diseredited their forefathers the builders of Solomon’s teni^ 
pie, by their perfoniiaiice. A pond, or small lake, belonging "to 
-Nero’s /ifxw, occupied the spot; till Vespasian, by the. 

advice of some creative genius, whose name his ui^rateful fellow- * 
citizens have not retained, dedicated it to the admiration of pos- 
tcj'ity. 'I'hc inside was capable of containing eighty thousand 
s])eclator.s ; and when Titus introduced the first coibbats of that 
sort, not less than five thousand wild beasts fought here : Dio 
Cassius sa\s, nine ihoiisatid. At the conclusion of that spectacle^ 
the whole place was put under water, and two fleets, (deiioiiii- 
nated u Curevrian and a Corinthian) represented a naval engage- 
ini iit. 'I'o render the vapour from such a multitude of porsoirs 
less noxious, sweet-scented water, and frequently wine mixed 
with safiVon, was rained down from a grated svork above, on the 
lu atls of the j)eople. 'i’he fair .sox niet with but little politenes.s 
lure ; for their j>lac(; wa.s fixed’quite, behind the benches, and all 
of them who would sit were oblijged to carry their own chairs 
with them. 'J’o the vestal virgias alone a po.'st of honour was 
a^sigiifd. 'I’hf religion of the christian.s naturally prevented lliem 
from attending gaiiu's which Nvere dedicated to pagan deities. . 
The bniibon Nero ouc»‘ combated here with a Hoq; which, how¬ 
ever, lie very judiciously caused to be previously tamed. 

'I'iie succes.sor of the noble acknowledged file high Taittft ’ 
of this memorial; Antuilltius Pius was careful of its preservu* 
tion; and i I eliogabalus, v\jiu:gencrally spent his. time m eating 
vocks’ coiril)s and pheasuuts' t'dngues, repaired it after a great fire* 
KOTZLBLL.] D ‘ 
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Even the riule Goths did if no damage ; but the cbrisllaiis, from 
ap ei^cess of zeal, were not coiitentcd to leave it to decay with 
time; Popp Paul If. had as mpcii of it Icvcllpd as was necessary 
‘ to furhiah ipbktenals fur building the palace of 8t. Mark; the 
cardinal Riariofollowedthispeniicioiisexaniplc fortlie (on.struc<> 
of the present chanepry, as it is called ; and Paul tiie '['hirii 
finally ereefed the palace of l arnese on its ruins. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all these, difa^idations, there ittill exists enough of it to inspiie 
us with UAVC. The most iinniensc massps appear fa-slencd to and 
upon one another without any mortar or ccni'cnt; and theac alone, 
from ibcir structure, are cidcttlated.for a duration of many thou¬ 
sand, years. ' Occasionally,-where the destroyers hare not effec¬ 
tually aUained their .ohjLecf, the half-loosened inasse.s appear to he 
lieldin tkh air by some invlsiblG power ; for the wide inler.'^ticis 
among llicni leave no plher support.than tlioir joints, \\hich .seeiu 
every ihpment.as if about to yield unavoidably to ll.e .Mj[)erior 
force of gi'ivitiition. , They will fallthey iiuist fall 
f they, are Jatlirigis and has-been the language of all l)t“liohlcr.‘> 
duriiig/the vast periods within die memory of man through which 
tills edifice has thus hung together in the air. 

Inside, the mixturp of heathculsli and popish mcniorial.SM very 
striking, Oh,^P walls of Vespasian, pots of lioiy water ar« 
hanging; and j^stcad of the fine altar on which tlie sacrdice.s 
were made previous to the, combats, a crucifix is seen with the.ser 
words written .Oo rt: Whoever approaches this ernelfix w ith a 
contrite liea^rt, shstll receive a huiidrcd davs dlspensatiuii from iiis 
sins,. ■ 

A man (hhc^ipve his name is.CarlucciQ) lists rcreivi-d permis¬ 
sion for havjng the foundation of the Coli.scinii (lug up. The 
work is actnaffy begun. I have looked down, and found the 
under-groiiiid structure as admirable as that which staivls sibove. 
Interesting diseoverics may be here expected. I saw an old and 
perfectfy brown human bone lyingdu’-the pit, probably the sacred 
leniains (if some martyr. It niight be expected that in Koine llii.s 
old bone would be taken*,out with great scleiiinity, and pre.iei ved 
as a wonder-working relic in some‘church. 

Ill his account of the antinniucs o^f Rome, we meet with no¬ 
thing but what is of inferior diterest to the passages wliich wo 
are about to i^tract. His remarks certainly r*‘Jre.'?h oiie’.s me- 
'inory a.s to thSrferigin of the celebrated buildings, and the oha- 
lacters under W'hose dominion they were coH.stvucted; and hence 
.bis.I^ok will be. a valuable*'acquisition to fiilarc iravellors in Italy, 
particularly anH^urs of the arts. But says he, there l.s another 
claxs of fciulers w^o may also, in travelling to Rome, lie eager lev 
,*cc all the .wonderful things: I mean the pious catholics. J’or 
them'hvre is also ample gratification. It was bcie, in the Via 
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Sacra, that Simon the mawiciaii ventured to rival St. Peter bjr. 
the j)o\V( r ol' his moreen ; ami, as a just punishment, was pile- 
cipitali'fl down headlong b} the deVil.—Here loo pope SNlvCNtdi" 
ear bell a dragon, and indeed in the easiest niuuner 'imaginubic ; 
ff;r mill his seal, on which of coarse the cioss \|vs.Stainpt'd,Ji<i 
< los(’d the jaws of the mouster as expeditibnslY as iSi'e sea! a letter,. 
H ence aiose the chin ch of St. Mary tfec-J^clivcr«r| jn which.tHIs' 
ni!! aclc is still to be seen painted.—^'I’he failh^^|Lwin f>e -^eatly 
pieast'd with ob.serviug the temple of Uemus cortverted ipto tlic 
clmiehof St. Cosmo and St. Damian. ■They need also have 
no s< i ii[)ies at [Hissing through the ^cathenish door of bi-nss bc- 
inet ij two Coiinthiau coluiiiusof porphyry, for pope Adrian the 
i ii -l li:is pnriiied it by his blessing. ' In the hisidc there are all 
sorts of pious pictures to be admir(2d.i»r-A new triHiti|dli- awaits 
the good belipver at tlie temple of Antoniuii.s^ now sacrc'd to St. 
Haureiice: for liis edjliration,'rie finds the saint here brmliiig on 
tlie gridlioji, puintcil by Peter of Cortona; and also an altar-piece 
b v DoiniiiK !n.), which may Have been very fine before it was re- 
toiu lied by Jiu unskilful pencil.—A delicious treat is preparjed for 
him when he >t(ips into tlie church of St. Theodore,' forri^Cfrly 
the tt.niple of Ivoniiilus. Instead of the wolf of metal, wnich 
was the objeet of veneration fonnerly as the nntse of the twin 
fouiiileis bl the Jvonian slate, he may contemplate a picture of 
the niailyr .Iiiiian of Jiaciccio ; may view St. 'rheodorc in tlic 
fiamos, pamtod by Znccari; and ma\ bring his cjpileptic children 
to be inuaciiloiisly ciirecL The temple of Satiuii (or, as others 
think it is, iliii palace of Paulns Kmilius) is converted into a 
church of Adrian; in wbidi is to be seen a picture of St. 
iVter N'.iaM'o, who performed the mciitorioiis aiCtion(iu 1334) 
of er( (ting the order bf monks del Hiscato. Meritoriou.s it 
may imln d b(‘ teiiiied, wlien we consider the object of this order; 
for thi'v v. eri^ boimil to ransom Christian slaves truiii the 'rurkish 
cai»ti\ity. 'J'lii'i picture is said to be the ma'ster-piece of Ciuer- 
ciiio.— i’he i-hurch of St. Luke was sJso erected on the mins of 
fieafliciiisin, in (he tempFe of Mars. It is one of the oldc'St ia 
Home ; and was formerly dedicated to St. ISIartiiia, ‘ a name 
pel(•‘(ily unknown to me : but pope.Sixttw the fifth pn'seiited 
It to the academy of painters, who rebuilt it according to the 
hketr lu s of J^etcT of Coitona, and natiirallY dedicated it to St, 
i.iike, wlio is uni'.eisally known to have been a painter. A statue 
of St. Martina by Menghino, and the inuguiticeiit subterraneous 
arch of tlie churcli, are worth seeing. 

from Home M. Kotzebue proceeded to Gaeb^and theribc td 
Niiph's. ()ii real iiing the former place, ho experienced the most, 
dfijirhlfiil sensalious at 
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Cicero’s vtt.la. 

When I arrived, says he, at the haven of Gaeta, snine. hours of 
<lay-light yet remained, which I resolved to spend in a walk. 
'JTie beautifully warm weather (on the twenty-seventh of 0<;to- 
ber) enticed me out of doore, and the golden fruits of a lemon 
and orange gio\o drew me to a garden situated by the sea. I 
%fQDt, and found the door loc ked. A poor man received us in a 
friendly way: he was the occupier of this villa. We wandered, 
I may tijuly say» «s if in ElySiuin, under the loach’il trees ; and 
took up a lemon here and there, wliich jhc wind had shaken oif. 
When the man observed that .the surrounding hixui iance of nature 
■was iO novelty to us, he plucked a fine donhlc fruit from .m 
orange-tree, and presented-it to my wile with a good-nahn ed f :d- 
lautry. Thus we reached tlie extremity of the garden, w hich laii 
far into the sea; and wlicre^ on the rugged acclivity of a Kick, 
a table and benches of stone invited to repose, ohservalion, 
and enjoyment. A little hut stood close by; at the door of 
which a young woman, surrounded*'by children, wa.s Imsy about 
a basket of oiivcs., Trom the survey of these chaiming scenes 
nothing could .have attracted our attention but the many ruins 
scattered round the garden, in which at first sight die old lloinnn 
architecture v^s'manifest. Arched passages,and w alls, and dc'i'p 
vaults, were ev^y W'here overgrown and covered w ilii shrubs. 
But a bath in particular.caught my eye, froui its perfect state of 
preservation. . The stone steps which led downwards w ere not 
destroyed, but Odiy damaged a little by the weather ; and even tbe 

J )ipcs through which the wuter ran into the cistern w ere ^1 part- 
y open. \Ve stood immersed inicontemplatioii, scarcely hearing 
the narrative of our loquacious host, whose vulgar Neapoblan 
dialect rendered him very unintelligible, when suddenly the naim: 
of Cicero caught my ear. The blood thrilled in my veins. Wo 
now' listened attentively, and what a station did w n experience 
when we leanit that we had been walking in Cicero s garden, and 
eaten of its fruits! Every thing now'seemed to assume a new 
aspect; every broken w^l,received a splendour m our eyes, and 
the grove became sricred' to us. litre Cicero bathed ; In ri! lie 
wandered^ on that r^ok^ point he sa^and perhaps wrote a chap¬ 
ter of bis Gfiices,”which would alone be siilRcient to immor¬ 
talize hi.s memory. .^las ! hore too it was that the murderers 
found him, apd sacrificed him to the sanguinary ambition of the 
triuinvirate^v' - 

, ‘This eitqnisito^pot, with all the fruits and ruins, was let for 
fqrty-fivp ducat#., |[2dl.) Ci]thjro(*s villa for forty-five ducats 
But 1 think liteir #«>mc cautious criticizing antiquarian exclaim, 
" V^a^Jt in realitjf Cicero’s villa ? ^’hat Cicero had a villa here, 
il^j^eed certain^ for (lie haven of Gaeta (called Mola) is built 
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.on tlip ruins of the temi Formiae, ^vitlli 1 l the Mails of Mliich the 
FormioHu/u of the philoi>opher Mas situated. But on M-liicfa 
s])ot ? Mtvor places it in a lenioii-grovc before the tOM'n : and 
many inhabitants on being asked, will< direct you to that; whUe 
many, on the other hliiul, know iiutliiiig of the inattcr.*’<—Yet 
the misnspicious declaration of onr host, m ho spoke of it incrcl/ 
in a casual manner, proves at least that vulgar tradition agveea 
that the place nherc 1 stood is the venerable spot.' Add to this 
its delightful situation, wliich seems jierfcctly suited for the resi¬ 
dence of a Cicero ;. on tlie left hand the castle rising as it were 
out <»f the waves of the sea, strait before it the island of Ischia, 
and oil the light iiand Vesuvius. No ! till the contrary cau ha 
clearly proved to me, I will never abandon the delightful persoa*’ 
fiion of having passed over Cicero’s villa, 

ACCOUNT OF NAPLES. 

At Naples every thing is dilierent from what any inhabitant of 
a more iioitheiii climate conceives of a town.—I may describe 
Naples, fiays our author, as one large house, with a vast numbiT 
of inhabilants; and the particular houses as tiicrf: chambers,— 
for, sleeping excepted, every tiling passes in the streets that is iM 
otlicr countries dune witbiii doors. All aitisaiis and nieohanicji 
not morel} have open stalls, but they curry out'their tables and 
w liutevcr else they want for their trade, and work in the public 
streets ; so that we sec and hear knocking, hainntering, .so\t'iug, 
Wi'aviug, tiling, planing, frizzing, shaving, and a thousand other 
process^#, tiu; w hole day. The eating-house-keeper plucks and 
roasts chickt ns, and boils and fries fish, in the street; while his 
iuiiigry custoiiiiTs stop, and gratify their appetites. To quench 
their tijirst they need only go a few steps further td one of the uu- 
inerous water-sellers, who have their stalls also in the street. 
Thes(' la^'t stalls are so singular as to desi'rve a particular descrip¬ 
tion ; hut to make the subjeet very clear, X am afraid will not 
be in iiiy power. ' 

Ih'fore the table where the niaii-standsxto serve his customers, 
four painted and gilt stakes are fixed up at the comers, joined 
oil the tr)[> by cross burs; and the extremity of these bars to- 
w ards the street is decorated in various manners, some of ivhich 
would ebeulicie be thought rather licentious; but are iiei'Ci passed 
with iudiiferciicc. They bear also the images of sahits; aud 
have a couple of small dags on botli sides, whh spaces filled lip 
will bouquets of lemons nailed on. 'The fiMt sight of tliia 
puts us ill mind, of the Chinese. 'IJie on each' side' 

of him a long cask in the form" of ^*driim ;'^ihA;>||gh the imddie 
of wliich an iron rod runs, so thaf'it may be nj^lined upwards 
gv duvMtwards as he pleases. These casks contain fine clear 
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■w&ter and ice, Tiie fore j)art of ilio table is rovcn il nitli elass- 
€Sand IcnrOusi Hound such boullis rlure are always ciistorneis, 
Utiore oc fewer; but they are somi:'liu)t?s so numerous as to iij- 
cioMit'm 6'double or triple circle. The extraordinary ease with 
wliiclf the Sellers dispatch this crowd, is truly admirable. ’I’hey 
tip their casks to the right and to the left, till the glass, squeeze a 
^Ic JeDDOii-juicc hito it, give it to the person, take the inoiuw, 
mid lay some of it otitagain, all in an instant. Jn observing 

them for a long time, tliey appear almost .a sort of machine worked 
by springs. In hot weatlicr tlic crowd is said to be indescnhnblc, 

' notwithstanding the immense number of these booths, 'riiev :ii o 
lighted ii) the evening by eight, ten, or twelve lamps each. 'I'lio 
price of tins beverage is one ,of the smallest cojijier coinw. It 
has a pretty appearance to see the chysfa! W’atcr pearling in the 
glass, and the ice cooling it. There is also much cleanliness olj- 
served, which is a thing vei 7 tmusual in other matJers ; the se|j,>r 
rinsc'i the glasses always beforehand. Hesidcs lluse men wuii 
booths, bereare many water sellers who cry al)oiit tlicir commo¬ 
dity the w’hofe day, have in like niunni'r a coni>taul supply of 
clean glasses. 

lilating and drink big are the first and mo.st important concein 
of the populace. Iti Naples this is so carefully puwicled for, 
lliat we cannot go ten paces without meeting with some arraiigc- 
ments fitted lo^supply these two necc.ssitics in a niomdit, licre 
stand great kettles fall of dressed inaccaroni, with clieise s-catUT- 
cd over it, and the surface decorated with snial) pieces of gohh n 
apple, as it is called. 7’ho ability of consuming a great portion 
of this article must be learnt from the Ncapolilans; for as the 
niaGcaronics arc an ell in length, they inu.st be bold by the thumb 
and fo're-fingcf,with the neck bent back and the mouth stretdied 
open, and thus let down into the diroat. Bliangers ^ usually cut 


' them in pieces witii a knife and for'k, and then eat tlieia w itii 
spoons; but this is quite against the tintional custom, 'riu- mac- 
cai’onics are here very simply prepared, with broth and rhcesi; j 
and taste incomparably'better than those which I liave found in 
other places. They are here, however, as through all Italy, ge¬ 
nerally too little boiled: the rice, polled grain, &c. are all Jianl, 
and scarcely eatable by a foreigners— I once stopped as a taylor’s 
wife was boiling her maccaroiii in tiie street. She bad tiiriied a 
mortar iipw^l^owii, and placed a pot on it tliat held a lire of 
liuriiKig stbiiPf Over this danic stood her kettle. IV hen the water 
began to bo^/yshe‘'seizcd ft jgarcel of maccaronies, thrust them to 
Ibe bottom oftdowif4iy^ey were reiiT 
-dercd,»de$ibld hot she then let' the whole swim 

aboiit. ' 1 luoked^at ray watch. She left the. victuals to boil up 
^ five minutes, poured off the water, put to it broth, and cheesQ 
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npon it, an«l tlic ninner Mas then rcady^ In lius mean tfme a 
iifiirliljfVtir had liscii from liis seat of M’ork, and, without atskii^ 
j)orMii"^ion, lighted his pljn* at the little lire ; the whole a{»}>a-> 
tatii.s was 'also tlireateued for si hiomeiit M'ith total destruedoit 
hv a lioiT and a loaded It is truly'entertaining to wilnesf 
this nifilley of scenes ill the street. 

11]nenres sometimes mix livers of chicken^ with their macoH 
roni, which iviuUt it delicious in the extreme. ■ But f have coa- 
liiied m\M'!f at present to the populace^ who have also other 
fa’.omite diilics hesides this giand national one. Among these 
must be reckoiied beans and peas, which are in like maiuitsr. 
boiled in threat kt ttles that invite the passengers to turn asiilej 
a’-d iiKo 'I'lnldsh corn, the eais of which are boiled in water just 
as thc*y grow, witliout any iireparation. This last is indeed (ha 
most coiniiioii diet, and jm tin- least repute; but it must be’very 
nutritive, and 1 h.avH; freipieiilly seeii^beggars devouring it eagerly, 
Not only llie grains of it :iie eaten, but the meat likewise that 
eiiciich’s then!, wliu h is softened by boiling. 

A secon 1 \trv rich source of nutriment is found in the endless 
number and vaiii'ty of soa-fisli; wliicli are sold and consumed iii 
the streits cither boiled, roasted, or raw. I cannot descrilie all 
the gi(jte-(|ut‘. forms lliev pri'sent. Some sbcll-lisli are in thi!; 
form of a lior.s<'-clicsiiut, witli jirieklos; and others look like 
kuile-haiKllcs of agate. Both sorts were catCQ raw, and i think 
it iinisi leqiiirc some courage for consiiining the latter vvlicn 
eatin in the following m.uiuer; their sliolls are lirst squeezed 
from the back jiart, w hen they innncdi* 4 tely put out their lieads 
and half ihcii ixulies in a manner somewhat similar to snails, aiiJ 


twist til* Misclvcs aijoul hke leeches, which they very mudi re¬ 
semble ill tiMiu l.iit not ill colour.. When held to a plate,- diey 
attach lli! tu'-clvt s to it with their heads, which then become 
brotei' r. Two small eyes are clearly to be dsslinguislied on llic 
b<-*fl. \’\lx>cser is iJi'^posed to cat tin-' ilsh, must bile <lireelly 
into it'N head, as as tlrat p \r‘ comi s out of the shell; and 
holdmgit fast in tins inainic:’, iiiaw' uni the whole body. .1 con¬ 
fess that 1 have never bcj ii ;ibie to ovt icomo my aversion fi>r 
jierforuiing such an operation. Siiine, however, stew ihciii in 
their shells like oysters ; in which stale 1 have atlempU'd to taste 


them, hill found their He.'.h of a very sit IJy swi'ct.'—7 lie oysters- 
here arc al io in iiim '^ lest: imuibi r-;; but they arc very siinili. and 
then taste is bv no njeuiis iiiie. J In? Ii.sbrrtncn have a cusloin of 


opening tliein, and putting four oi five into one shell to make a 
nioiithlul hut this practice is neither clcan^y^no^ inviting. 

Jt is usual for these men to sit with thelrstddf (called sea-fnnl) 
for sale on the bcaoii ; wln*re fashliuialilo comjianics asaanblc ott ■ 
the summer cveuings to cat iish, .sitting down to siiiail tabici 
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which they find ready spread. The fisherman has then his variety 
of sra-fruit set out for shelr, from which every one may ^uit liis 
fancy. But as the space Used for this purpose is not very larfr«', 
it is necessary to order a table before-huud to prevent a di.sap* 
pointment. * 

Vegetables and fruit of every Vind are, it appears, nhuiidant at 
‘ apl^s^ nor do the populace want for what they conceive* greater 
lumiries. Under my window, observes our traveller, for example, 
stands a man with a table before him, to one comer of nhieh a 
pole is fastened, with a thick iron nail of about six fe<'t lon^ pi o- 
Jectiug from it. Ibe man kneads on bis table a dough of inai/e 
flour, and sweetens it plentifully uith black honey. He tie ii 
pulls out the dough, which at this time looks very black, into a 
long roll; seizes tlie ends with his two hands, and stiikes it Mith 
sill his force over the thick rail till it bt'conies first y (‘How, and by 
degrees perfectly while. Hu now cuts it into small pieces, 
throws it into a pan with b(>ilHig oil, and in a few ininutt's the 
delicious substance is fried. The rabble cateh up every inoisel 
witli avidity ; and a number of greedy cusloiners commonly sur¬ 
round the stall, \vat(hiiig the hole pioccss with eager expect¬ 
ation till it is finished. A stranger might indet'd lind sunu? diffi¬ 
culty in making an instantaneous trial of this dish ; but he lu'cd 
only go a few paces furtlu'r to the booth of a gingerbiead-maker, 
and he will at all times find cxeellcnt little cukes tilled paitly with 
fruit and partly with rieotU^t which 1 cun assure him fioin e\- 
perienoe would not disgrace a princely table. Bicotta is a sort 
of cuids, or soft clu'cse \ which is sold in small bu'^kets with vine- 
leaves put over them. 

it is well known that clmesc is an article of importance with 
the Italians in general; hut atl sorts of Xe-apolilaii cheese aie 
good for notliiug. Some arc very sharp-tasU'd; but most of 
thorn are quite insipid. I'he roinmuiiest are in the foiin of a 
small round pilgrim’s fiask; and are hung on pack-thn‘ad, iu 
which ninuiier the whoU' booth is usually gamixhed with them. 
On cutting into this sort, il looks exactly as if it lay cuclos(‘d in a 
bladder, for it has a tolerably thick skin over it rest'inbling that 
meinbruiie. ’Fhe iu'^idt' is very tough, and has no taste. The 
hufialo cheeses arc very similar to tliese, and will stretch like 
leather. 


MONKISH IMI’OSITION. 

A custom, which I have pict with no where else, is the man* 
ncr of selling milk. The tow is led by it« owner from house to 
house;'and whoever tvnnts milk sends out a servant, who milks 
from the cow before the door as much as the family has occusiou 
for. 
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Besides cow®, flu re aie al'^n ri luimlx'r m n flint 

wiihKt about ilie t ify, but for a very dinueiit puijiose. I'liey 
belong to the inoiiks of' St. IVancis; \\ho not only, in idb'uess. 
”el tln' ir own b( Ibi s filltc! bv the peo]>le, but also eoninnt the 
jirotectioii of’this live stock to their nood-nature. For that pui- 
nothin;^ more is ncre>-sary, limn to ))iit a small .sr|uaie 
board on the loreln ad ot the eall, villi the llmin* of Sf Jb-ancis 
paint<‘d on it Ibovidid v.iili ihi-, tin* animals walk about im- 
(‘ontroiiled, ilevoiir as much as llu'v tan, anti slfcp where the\ 
choose, without aiiv oie.- veiitniinj; to prtjvent them. On the 
cmitiaiy, if oiio of them slnni'il happen to enter a jrroal lionse, 
and lie do.vn there to sleep, the oeeiipier thinks it a fortimale 
omen.— It is lneie.Sihl«* to what a height the monks carry theii 
impudence Ii(Te; wlm h is in fact tAceeded b> nothing but the 
sin|>idilN of ill! people. 

l iom some s'lbs! <jiu lit ohsiu vations we t olleet, that at Naples 
meat is go.al ac.J. el.cap, is bn.ad; but llial llie v^iiie is bad, 
a.iO td a sit klr t'^st,'. 


1T\:,1\N um.GMts. 

Speaking of the liiH' binlding'. in lln' sfieets of I’oh-do, our 
au'.lioi savs.w(ie all the >.lieel> I'f Napl-'s like tliis oiu', and the 
grand hiiildinirs doubled in niimh'S and maamfu'ence, it would 
.still deserve the nanu' .1 wn t» lu d city as long as it is crtnwled 
w'ilh Ix'e^gais, wiiosi' ninnbei d« fit s all f ah nlation. I ietjl it 
judis'd a fiiiitli task for my pt'ii to atltniipf a desciiption of the 
.scenes 1 have vilnesseil; and 1 lay it tiown in despair. But no: 
what 1 can ttdl, is as mucli as lafd be known of human misery. 
As we st: p out of oin hon-- •, Iwenfy hats and open hantls aie 
stii tclu i) out towards le:. \> 1' eaniiot take ten steps in the stret't 
witliouf meeting a lie'i'jfar, who <. lo ^es our path, aiul with gioaus 
iind piteous e\claMi:iti iiis solints our iiiito. '»omen, rdteii 
drt'.ssed in black sill, anti veil'd, tdiliiide ihemM l\e.i iinjiudeiitiy 
upon ns. (Jnppleh et all sort^ smldtiily fioltl their stnmj> of 
an aim or a Itg close to our tuts, rv’oseloss faces, devouj.-d hy- 
disease, grill at ns. Cl.iltlii n t|Ui(e iraked, nay, not unfieqni i ly 
eveii men, uie to be st i n ’vuig and iiitianing 111 t!ie ditt. A 
dropsical mail sits by :i wall, ami shews ns his nuin'titu's belly. 
Coiisumplivt. rnolbers in' by the load side, with nakt tl ehildieu 
ill their Japs, who are .t impelled <<> be coiitniuallv cryinu ah.>nd. 
If we go to church, wt must pn • between a do:?eu ^uch de- 
)) 1 orablt; objects al tlio door; and, wImi we enter, as in.my more 
fall dtivvn on their ke, es before u*'. Fveii in oiir dwelling wc 
are not free funn tin* jiainful spectacle. If we open llie balcony*- 
door, the .sighs re-echo in onr ear from below'. intnni*' 

lliemselves into our chamber, and beg of ik while they oifer 
KOTilbBL i;.j b 
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ns a plate of fruit; ami tlie kind’s p;ar(l«Micr will do the same un¬ 
der the pretext of gi\:iig us a Mugular fruit purloined from the 
royal hot-liouses. 

On taking a view of all tlu'se hoi rors, one cannot restrain a 
smile of bitter r(uitcinpt at the proud Neapolitan'proserb; 
** Yoit inu>>f sec Naples, and die.” Soiiui years ago an attempt 
was made to abolish tlie system of beggary; and for. this pur¬ 
pose a command was issued for taking up all beggars, and 
• carrying them to the great poor-bouse, whicli is large enough 
to bold many thousands, luit fbe maintenance of so niaiiv 
people when brought together, was a small circmiistatjce, which 
had been overlooked. Mucli, no doubt, bad been cal('ulat» (l 
on the chaiitable and voluntary coutribiilions of the Neapolitans; 
which in the beginning, indeed, were vciy liberal. l>ut this 
scheme experienced the fat»' of all simihir projeets, fr)umlc(] only 
on the precarious support of iudividuals; for uothing wearies so 
soon as charity. I’lie couti Ibutioiis fell off. The mUortimato 
"Wretches were shut np by ti\e-hundnds in large hails, wltliont 
victuals or occupation: diseases gained ground among them: one 
ran aw'ay after another, williout obslruetitm: the beggars were 
nowhere apprehended; and cveiy thing rctnrned to" its foi nici 
state. 


rtrni.Tr i.i:cTrrn:.s. 

riic streets of Naples abound in \ag:iboii(ls, wlio exert lliem- 
siiUes in the most singidar wa\.s to speculate on the < redu- 
Jity of the jmpulace. v^iuong the latter description, sa>s M. 
iNolzebue, I observed two men ad\auced in years, but .still stout 
and robust iii appearance. 'I’luMr luist rably patchetl but not 
lagged e.lothci;, pronounced ihein to lie in the first order of beg- 
gais. They creeled a sipiare tor ihcinselves, of a single and 
sonu'limr.s of a dojible row of hi-nelies, pn'lty wide from <‘aeli 
other; they then seat themselves with a manii.scripl in their 
hands, and wait u.suallv but a .'•hurt time.' for a luimciou.s a.ssem- 
blage. I have often found tlff\ or sixty round them: their 
audieiiee con.si'sts of skippers, seivants, meehaiiics, and hizaro- 
im s. 'i’lu'se last commonly ]d!mt'themselves in tin; middle oi 
the square, on the bare ground. Tiiose who cannot procure 
a place on the beuehes, form a eirch; standing. The maiuiscripl, 
which is so iirc'-istibly alliulng, is always the history of a cer¬ 
tain prince Hinnldo, who is a great favourite with the Neapo¬ 
litans. 'riiis [uiuce was"bf course a hero; who overcame rob¬ 
bers, iiioiisters, giants, and i\mazons, and was also occasiojially 
gallant to the hulies. ^I’lie most remarkable circumstance to a 
stranger is, that all these wonderful things arc detailed b\ sing¬ 
ing: the melody of this song is very monotonous and something 
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.•similar to a recitative. The singers or readers aoroinpany 
their narrative viih the most \eh('iunit "osticiilalions, vliieh 
ofen iiffeet the nearest bv-stamiers in n«i \erv ceiitle m'linier: 
who, to the iireat enterlainnu jit of the other niulitors, have to 
sustain pretlv iiartl l)lov\s. W hen a eoinbat for life and dt ath 
is to be deM'i ibed (as i.s comnuuiK llu* ease in overv paijc of lliis 
iniudcroLis hi ,ioi v), (lie spcaivei brines du* scene home to the 
senses of tin* audience by a pauloiuiui*' in the best manner pos¬ 
sible; he (haws Ins .swoidwllli the left liaud, lujldk his b»)oL 
as a shield to his j)n :ist, plui'Lrt' a.nd cuts at the eiu'inv, is 
womulcd, wiitlu’s and twills his i.'ce in :i comical manner, or 
siiui^s and l:iuj;lis truim]ihaii5l\. It is someiimes didienll to sav 
which is the most w orlliv of <;b>(‘iv:ition; the liiimaee (d tin; 
leader, or the air (»f asion>''!nmnt in the hearers; who, with 
lived looks and opcai niotillis, liana on iiis lips. Most of them, 
at least, are evtienulv alteniive and •>erlons, though there are 
indeed .sonu* bolder and slirt'wder spirits who allow ibemselves 
llie liberty of a jest, or otheiwise attempt to spoil their ehini- 
sy wit. 'Tile ii ad(': otten slo|).> in his son** to eNjilain what was 
said; and tins he docs with so nincli c.rciindocniion and loijua- 
eity, as pn tlv clearly nvairde'«ls the very low eslimalion in which 
lie holds the imdcrstandinjrs of his audience. 'J'his eonliiiiies 
iiiaiiy hours, till he or lliev are Ined. ^J'he i'ornu’r is most iVe- 
(jueiitly till' case, for the coinpanv is always chaiipiiiji; hy indivi¬ 
duals Jeaviii" or joiniutr it. I)uiiu;j: the ieadiu;.l[s, lu; casts a 
lilanec round, b\ which with tin* irieatest celcritv he sees whether 
ilicie are auioiij; his hearers sMiiie who can and will "ive him any 
thins;. hen lie pciccives that there aie, he directly (witlioul 
iiiterru))tiii;^ Ins iiaiiativi*) olfcis a hat to a la/aioiie sittiiu;' near 
liiiii; wlio, knowing wlial tins ineaii.s, takes il;e hat, and ^oes 
round the < ircle will] it. Mo one is compelle'! to throw any 
thing in, and theiefore most of tlieiii give'a nod as a .sign to be 
passed over. 'I’he amouiil ol’ such a collection never (“sceeded 
u few lialfpciice as far as 1 could observe, and fioin ibc.si; tlu'. 
reader gives one to bis collector. j\t last, wlieii the poem is 
concluded (which is shewn by the man's slinlling iiis book and 
rising), lire whole assembly is dlspcised on all sides with the 
quickness of lighluing. As the reciter attends daily in the 
same phice, this small siini will in geiK'iul seive lor his sub 
sislence. 

i\notlier peciiliaiitv in Naples consists in the street-preachers. 
A flag is seen living in oiu' of the streets, and behind it a criiei- 
lix is carried, wliieh is followed by the venerable diviiu; in his 
robes. He }ippr(*aches the .Mole, looks for a place that he 
thinks suitable, gives a .signtil, and the flag is planted at some 
puces liom him. He himself mounts the first stone he nu-cls 

i; 2 
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with, or a bench fetched from the nearest booth for his use. 
The people immediat''.ly assemble round him vilii their hats oO". 
1 have heard one of them speak artiially very his argu¬ 

ments were perfectly adapted to the narrow eonrppiions of his 
audience, and he indulged himself in no jesting. Evt rv one who 
was not disposed to listen, went past with his hut off. These 
ministers have a very great infiiienct' on the lower orders; and it 
is said tiiat the government make use of them to produce any 
particular spirit among the populace. Sometime ago one of 
these men lived here, who if 1 mistake not was called father 
llocco. He was inueli esteemed at court; and had a carriage 
kept for him, so that he could go expeditiously from one eml of 
the city to the other when necessity required it. He was inoie 
feared than beloved by the people, for he was a furious zealot. 
He was once oftended at seeing a puppet-shew willi Punch and 
liis wife more numerously attended than his pulpit; fioin which 
lie jumped down in haste, and driving the shewinaii from the 
spot with his cross, took his place. This man has, liowevn , done 
much good, and brought about irumy beneficial legulalions by 
bis influence and indefatigable etloits. Among otlnr things 
the public are indebted to him for many lamps whicli bum be¬ 
fore holy images in the streets; and as the city has u<> other lightj, 
it is un(|ucstionahly a very great hem fit. 

.Lectin ing and preaching are here iiihxtuous: the youth also ape 
the practice. A boy of about twelve oi thirteen years of age 
goes about in priest’s clothes, and prcaclies under the balconies 
for a farthing or two when desired. On such occasions he very 
emphatically exhorts ail wild children; but his sermon generally 
concludes with buttles between him and the low boys in the 
btieet. 

1 must not forget nicnlioiiing a man who daily pursues liis 
trade on the Mole. He has a commanding figure, is dressed like 
an Hungarian hussar, and also wears some medals about him. 
His name sounds very grand, being Mama (jiierra Uaniba Cm la. 
He professes himself a Piussiaii; and declan s that his family 
lias been provided with a balsam for five Imndred years, which 
was invemed l>y their ancestor at that peiiod. When he stamis 
on his stpge displaying and extolling his ineihciues, he produces 
by the linn and po.sitive tone w itli which he speaks, the same 
effect as I have heard ohsiTved in the auditors of the modern 
philosophers from a similar cause. “ My good N eujiolitans,” 
he exclaims, “ 1 know' tliere are excellent piiysieians and sur¬ 
geons here, and that lam hut a worm comjvared with them; 
but by tlie grace of God,” (here he takes off his hat, as do also 
the by-slanders,) by the giacc of God, 1 possess a balsam 
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whirli hrals tlic drcpost M ounds in a innmrnt. Do von t^iin)? 
that 1 wish to bo takon at inv woidr Hv no inoinis. Ol)S( r\t ?'* 
Jle now takes ofi' his coat, shows lus naked arm, dnovs his sa¬ 
bre, makes an incNioii in his fii.di, and lots tlio blood <>ush out 
plentitiiilv; ho llu-n poms in a low droj)s »»f his iKtKams, and 
invites the hoaiois to coioo tin* in xt day and view the wonder¬ 
ful oftoct of liis balsam. '' Hero,*’ he continnos, is a water 
against the scurvv; and if ail \our tielli wore so loose as to Irs 
shaken by tlie wind bko ibo hair oT your lioad, y>u ni'i d only 
wash \our mouth witli this, and they will directly stand as fast 
as ]»alis:tdoos in a fortiticiition. This water is, as it woie, the 
amouii mv mor!i< iiu>; this sal\o, on the contrary, the 
pope himsoifV' More the hat is takon oft again, and mdt'oil 
somewhat lower than on tin; mention of Cl<)d. If \ou have 
an t'ruption, let it be o\er so bad, nib yoiirselvos witli IJns salve 
to-day, and to-morrow or the day after, adieu to \our complaint! 
i)o }.ou think that I woiihl cheat you of your inono\ r I'ar 
from It: 1 labour merel\ for the honour »>f Ciod. 'f’his medi¬ 
cine costs nu; four caroinu's (fj.s. Cul. slerlini>), and I give it to 
you lor one only. \ »‘s, I give it to you g/Y/Z/s; then I take it; 

1 desiie noiliing for it. 'I'rv it b(;fow hand, and llien I'omc and 
bear t< slimony w iM'ther Chnnb i Cinta has spoken tiiie or not.'* 
1 was once actually witness to ln> refusing inoniy of a woll-dri‘st 
man, who could not prevail on him to accept it without the 
most urgent laifreaties. ‘‘ ^JVnst me not,” In- -i’ onld often .sax 
at the close of ins harangue: in((iiiie idiont me; go into the 
[>alacc of his exeelleiicy (ienoral so-and-so, and aik what 1 have 
been in his regiment. Perhaps only a cojnmon hussar. Ihit T 
ha\e euu'd the whole leginn-nt of all possihIedl-ea.se'.. When 
death -at on the lip'^, anil fla re wa.s no one to In Ip more, then 
honest (iambii Cairta was railed for; it was known that he let 
nobody the.” 'J’lms did tlu' mail pour a torn-nt of «loqnenee 
tliat was ine\bauslible. Il:ui be In-eii born in some other pails of 
liurope, he would surely have formed a new' epoch in the phi- 
lo.)Opliy of the day; but lua'e bis niciifs arc grown ratber stale 
and out ofilalc. A }ear agolic is said to have had a gn at crowd 
after him; and even now he is not without a con-idcrahlc num¬ 
ber of follow'crs; but he often cuts his arm in vum, and roars 


]iim.'>elf hoarse for hours to no pm pose; we seUiom set; a hand 
with a copper coin stietched out t.) buy his miincnious specifies. 
At pre.seiit tlie trade of a surgeon w ho, to the no .small gritjv- 
aiice of .signior Gandia Curta, has taken up his station very near 
him, appears more productive. This man has at the the same 
time a little pu])pet-shew' of Punchinello, by which he attiacts 
great crowd.s of .spectators. W^hen the circle appears large 
cuougli, he .steps forth from behind the curtain, and harangues 
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with less sublimity than his rival, but in softer and more prr»iia' 
sive accents. 


NEAPOLITAN FUNERALS. 

A funeral train is passing. How !—do not living men bury 
the dcaii here? Is evc'iy corpse consigned to the grave hv spirits? 
Tile question is pardonable, for every one surrounding ilie codiii 
is miifHcd up in white from head to foot, without exc( pliug even 
the face; a few small holt's only being cut out for ineir eyes. 
When twenty or thiilysuch spectres, moving alojig in a dark night 
with torche.s in their hands, and mutleiing to themselves, prt'- 
cede a splendid coffin of crimson velvet, wliich also got's t)n- 
ward without any visible force to carry or draw it, tin; scene will 
startle any one who is not grown familiar with it from custom. 
This, however, must soon be the case with those who live at 
Kaples, where similar scenes are passing dall}. There are many 
pious brotherhoods whose tluty it is, anioiig tillicr things, to in¬ 
ter the dead. Why this inasf]uci'ade is us( d for the purpose, I 
have not been able to learn: but imagine it may aris«*. from }>ride; 
for I am assured that many young peo])le of quality are sjmong 
the follow'ers, who would col wish to be seen by the populaer 
in performing such a menial office. The cause rd the cotlin’s 
motion not being pjTceived, is, that the richly-embroidered pall 
hangs down to the ground, and conceals the beaiers completely 
under it. It is not improbable also, that when tlie bier reaehes 
the place of interment, some of the {)eisou> under it iua\ be 
drawn out almost in a state of snlTocation; for the thick \el\et 
pall, that is heavily, worked w ith gold, can never admit snllicient 
air for a free respiration. It is worthy of remark, that this 
coffin so grandly adorned, is a mere shell for the junpose of 
parade, and serves for repeated funerals.—Of the Inotheihoods 
which 1 have just mentioned, there are se\eral deseri])tions tliat 
diffier in their colours. Another train, for example, which I 
saw, w'ere ninffied in red; and thus had the appeal anee of bloody 
spectres. All, however, wear the image of a .saint on their 
breast, like the badge of an order. On certain days they wan¬ 
der singly through the streets, and r'olJect moin'y to pray for the 
souls in pulsatory; on w hicli occasion they do not .speak, but 
shake the money-bag at tlu' I'lirs of passengers. 

I once saw also a genteel funeral, as it is called. The coffin 
and pall were of blue velvet, with embroidery no Ic.ss rich than 
the former; and the coffin was followed by thirty or forty ragged 
fellows, carrying flags witli the arms of the deceased. For this 
magnificent parade the very first luzaroni were taken that came 
in the w'ay; v\ho walked in procession, not by tw'o and tw’o, 
but eight and eight. 'Fhe contrast of tlieir squalid appearance 
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witli tlu' majniiricrncc of tlio ollior |)arts of the ceremony, w-a* 
truly efuniful. "j'lie eye loukcti in vain for relief in :i variety 
of cohnirs at least, but perceived only the same arms iuces^allt> 
ly multiplied. Indeed, the h.ve of pompous heraldry is aiiherc- 
ditun tli>oidei* ainoni; the aneieut iiubilitv. 

Tlir HOST. 

j^nollier str:kin? spectaeh* in the streets is, wlien the Host is 
cnriied by piiests to d\inii jx'rsons. We should, if possible, see 
this in an ojien plar.e; for in llie narrow streets it produces much 
li'MS effect, I snj>pose. I live in the Irargo del Castello, a very 
lai<ic srpiare, which is eovev(*'l from inornin.'r till iiijiht with 
buyers, sellers, animals, eairia^is, popular exhibitions, and spec¬ 
tators. Close by me is a pupjiet-sliew, at the entiauee of which 
tlie owner .stands and ejitert.iins the people with his droll re¬ 
marks. Some steps further is a fisli-mnrket, and directly op¬ 
posite to me the inain-jriiaid-house. 1 do not exaggerate when 
1 say that npwaids of two ihousand persons (besides the cattle) 
are usually assembled in tliis place. Suddenly live procession 
I lia\e just iiuMJlioued appears: colours flying before auuouucc 
it to tlu' «'ye; and llu' perpeliia) tingling of little lu lls, to the 
ear. Jl is .surrounded by lineb dressed jniests, and often also 
by a military guard of lioitour; and clouds of fraukiueeiise 
ascend into the air before iheiii. All the])i‘)us whose road leads 
this way, consider it a duly to follow the train; which, like a 
sirow-!>all, thus cnhuge.s in its piogrcs.s. '^I’hc .shew man is di¬ 
rectly silent; even tlit^ tish-woineu are perfectly still, not a .sound 
e.seapcs; all hats IK off, and thousands full on tlu ir knees, beat 
their breasts, and cross themselves. 'J’lie guards shoulder their 
aim.«, and a .solemn tune is played a.s long as the procession is 
in sight. Ill tlic night tiie spectacle is still grander. At every 
balcony (and let it be remembered, that there is no w'indow with¬ 
out a balcony) a light sndcleiily appears, and the darkness is 
converted as it w ere by magic, into broad day; for ever} story 
is illniiiinated; and below in the street a number of rockets are 
lighted, which w illi a w liiz/mg and loud report, salute the so¬ 
lemn proce.ssion. As I pnr.«ue it into the ne.xt .street, the sight 
varies in its singularity. At one moment all is perfect darkness; 
and tlie ne.xt, as llie prores.'sioii enters, the whole street on both 
fe;u[es assum.oK a brilluiiit a.spcct: and thus the light appears to 
fly fioiii house to hou.se, and from balcony to balcony in the 
most lapid succession, till in the same older it by degrees va¬ 
nishes again, and every thing returns to its former darkiics.s. I 
have frequently put the question to myself, whence comes it tiuit 
this spectacle should fill me (who am a heretic) with a sort of 
awe, .since 1 esteem the greatest of all absurdities to believe. 
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that God can be carried in a box in the streets? I know not how 
to an\\ver this, otherwise than by the observation, that most 
things affect onr weak minds, which occupy and inthience such 
a va§t multitude of people at the same time. Who, for ex¬ 
ample, feels mjich pleasure in seeing a single soldier exercise 
only lor a few minutes r Jlut ])ut twenty thoiisuiid soldiers in a 
row, and it amuses us for hours. 

particulars relative to mount VESUVIUS, AT THE 

EUOUTION OF 1804. 

After a few more particulars relative to the Neapolitans, 
onr author entertains ns with an account of tlie pri'stait state of 
Mount Vesuvius, which he visited with his friends. His arri¬ 
val was shortly after the eruption of 1801-, and the lava 
was hardly cool. The ilescriptioii of the whole scene is ex- 
Iremcly interesting, but by far too long fer onr purpose. Com¬ 
pany wlio visit the mounluin travel on asses. In approaching 
Uiward.s the summit they were obliged to pass over a fiery cnist^ 
scarci ly Imrdeiicd enough to hear them. The heat, says Kotzebue, 
penetrated through the solos of our slioi's. and was even plainly 
telt on our cheeks. Mlie lava had various crevices, which ail 
smoked; and when we put a stick into them, the flame im¬ 
mediately burst out. It was loo hot and dingerous to slay long 
here; yet as we were, only about lllly stejis from the cniler, one 
of my coinjianions vvishcil to go further on, ovi r the tliinly co¬ 
vered sea of flames, lint this was impossible; wc were obliged 
to return the sanity way, and wind round the colder masses of 
lava. J vvas the flrst of our company: and faihywod iny guide, 
who led me to the lop by a footpalli of ashes. 

Hi re I stood on a narrow spot of mountain; separated by a 
smoking cavity, at the nlinost ten paces in breailtu, from a si¬ 
milar om*, which servcil as the border of the crater. How 
shall 1 llnd words to delineate all that 1 saw and heard 
Yet the simplest descriplimi is lilted to llic siibiimost objects. 
Trom the middle of the ciater ascemli d the siiiphureoiis yellow 
rone which iIk; eruptiim of the present year has formed: on 
die other side of it, a thick smoke" }>erpeliially arose from the 
abyss opened during the preceding night, "i'lie side of the cra¬ 
ter opposite to me, which rose coiisidcTably higher than that on 
wliich 1 stood, affoided :i singular aspect; for it vvas coverc'd 
with little pillars of £>moke, tliat broke forih from it and ap¬ 
peared almost like ex’^ingnlslied lights. 'J lie air over the crater 
was actually embodied: it was very clej.rK to he seen in a trem-' 
biiiig motion. It boiled and roared dnadfully below, like the 
niOLl violent hurricane; but sunictimes (.md tins made the strong- 
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lest imi^ression on me) a suddm deadly 6^^ess ensued for 
tnoments, after which the roaring recdi^enced wHIi 
vehemence^ and the smoke burst forth in thicker arid bhioiciit 
cloiids. It was as if the spirit of the mountain liatt suddenly'trim 
to stop the gulf, but the Haines' indignantly refiis^ to endure 
the confinement. As far as my eye reached^ the Volcano* had 
spread its horribly gaudy carpet: the yellow sulphur, the blacit 
dross, the da/^Iing white salt, the grey pumiOe^stone, the 
moss-gieeii copper, the metal spangles, all seemed collected 
together to form this infernal mosaic floor. The lesser opening 
smoked close before me in several places: and where the smoker 
broke out, small stones were loosened every now and then from 
the sloping wall, and rolled down; the only noise which, besides 
the roaring of the mountain, met the ear. 

1 did not contemplate this awful and sublime spectacle witht 
out emotions of terror, but I felt as if enchained to the spot.. 
Two of m\ conij>auioiis had ventured to press still nearer, over 
tlie rugged points of lava and buniiiig crcviccs, and through clouds 
of siilpliiireous vapour. They did not, however, observe any 
thing more than 1 did, except a greater portion of the sulphureo|ls 
cone. The most remarkable object they met with was, a tady 
(the duchess Della Torre) walking on this dangerous spot. Hef 
husband, who was making scientific observations on the moun¬ 
tain for tile purpose of publication, stood ue^ me, very much 
occupied with his experiments; and appeared as perfectly at his' 
ease as if he had been at home in his study. 

Full of the sensations inspired by the siiblimest spectacle of na- <> 
tuie, and happy at having accomplished our object, we com- 
meneed our journey buck. '17iis is usually rcpicseiited by tra¬ 
vellers as very easy and commodious. For my part, 1 confess it 
was more difficult to me than the as<*ent. It is indeed more ex¬ 
peditious ; for at every step voluntarily taken, we slip downwards 
two puces further: but the knees soon begin to totter; and on 
reaching again the crumbled lava, the progiess is very painful. I 
was obliged to hold my guide by the eollar, to prevent my fallii^, 
tw'eiity times. We at length, how ever, reached our asses in per¬ 
fect safety; richly laden with tlic plunder of the mountain, and 
accompanied by its hollow groans. 

But before 1 mount my beast, let me say a few words on the 
general subject of this pilgrimage; which is described by some* 
travellers as very painful, and by others as very easy. It b nei¬ 
ther. Whoever, indeed, docs not concern himself about hu¬ 
man torture, may render it even convenient to himself: he need 
only do as the hereditary prince of this place lately did, who had 
t\vo stout fellows to draw hau along by his arms, w'faile two 
others pushed him behind, so that he went up easily enough. Or 
KurzEBUE-] 1^’ 
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iW'nIay cause himself to be carried in a sedan chair by eight men 

the princi^ did); and may then read a novel on his vray. Bi^ 
It hi tibt ^vety one’s talent to be able to derive enjoyment from 
i^ve^thas purchased by the excessive exertions of others. 1 con> 
feils that the ascending would be a mere trifle for any one accus- 
,^6nied to climbing, if the whole path did not consist of ashes: 
Ihiit alone makes it fatiguing. Yet if a lady ever ventures up (and 
^jpiany have already ventured) at a time when the mountain rages 
as iiOw, I should pronounce her to be a female of tolerably stout 
nerves. 

The last eruption of Vesuvius was very gallant^ The ladies 
Ibriped parties by hundreds for Torre dell Annunciata, directly 
C^posite the mouth from which the lava flowed. There they 
Walked composedly to the foot of the mountain, stood on the 
border of the fiery current, wantonly jumped over its narrow 
arms^ backward^ and forward, and actually placed themselves be¬ 
fore the stream, and waited its coming: all this was imatteiided 
tfeilh danger; as it rolled on very slowly, or rather drove its great 
scaly waves deliberately over one another, till they lost their equili 
briiim by being piled up, and rushed down again like a cataract— 
which afforded full time fur escaping in safety. 

‘"On the SQd of November, while our author was on the spot, 
a new eruption took place, which he witnessed from his window, 
and which he describes in glozatig terms. The contrast must 
be truly singular to an inhabitant of any other part of the woild; 
for even during the overflow of the lava, the people who live in 
jthc vicinity of the moiiutnin arc totally careless of the awful 
.event, excepting at the very spot which the fiery current 
flows. 

The progress of the lava has generally been misconceived. 
Kotzebue gives some information on that subject which will be 
new to many of our readers. I drove, says he, through the 
town (Torre del Greco); trade and bustle were every w'herc to be 
‘seen, though many were occupied with packing up. The honid 
vestiges of the former streams of la\'a weie visible in all paits, 
where ten years before it hud spread its desolation. At the end 
of the town, near the villa of ifheArchbishop of Naples; I was 
desired to alight and ascend amonghigh walls of the vinc- 
ystrds. Many, impelled by a sifniw curiosity, had already arri¬ 
ved at this spot, where T found tlic carriages standing. 1 never 
traversed a piece of ground with greater impatience, than I did 
this footpath between *the vineyards. Tlie walls were so high 
that 1 could not see Vesuvius lying before me; and yet the smoke 
over, convinced me that I was very near the burning lava,i 
l^ns a full quaitcr of an hour mounting the gentle acclivity, at 
(lie top of which a treble chain of tyufor spectators cncixclcd the 
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smoke. I hasteped up to it; and stood sevpn or dgbt paces from^ 
the lavaj whicli came rollii^ towards us. 

To ^eak of taking one’s station exactly before a stream of , 
and suiferin^ it to flow up to us, sounds move terrible dtan 
really b. ’1 lie word JloK is not proper in applicatiod to tl^e lava; 
at least, except when it b in the crater. As soon as it comes ip 
Contact with tf:c external air, it thickens directly, and gathers^ p 
scaly case around it. The mass itself indeed continues to gk>\y: 
but instead of flowing, it is oply pndied slowly ouwards; thecni^t 
that covers it, and its own density, preventing anv stream like thi^' 
of a liquid. This impulse b principally eflucted by the geUtlo 
declivity of the ground; which is, however, so trifling, that ma 
eye would not discern it, if the interior motion did not occasion 
the crust to break, and throw its scaly fragments u|K>n the yet-uh- 
touched ground. The lava which thus rolled tow'iirds us through 
the flue vineyards, was from three to four feet high: the iirc^ 
glotring like a red hot*iroii, was to be seen only under the crust. 
It threw itb dross before it, much in the manner of a billow that 
casts its foam onwards, and itself follows close behind. Just as . 
I stepped up, tlie fire had reached a tig-trec; which crackled, and 
flamed up like' a tf>rch. ’llie vineyards for the space of a mile 
and half were already converted into ashes, and the flowery earth 
into a sea of dross: before the lava, however, one luxurious tract 
still lay; the nearest vines of which, singed and curled up, iuclin- 
cd towards their destroyer, just us we are told some little birds 
arc chaniied into the jaws of the rattlesnake. The proprietors 
themselves of the vineyards hewed down'as fast as>possible, with 
many siglis, the vines they had nurtured with so much care; and 
tore out die stakes, in order to save at least die wood. - A pretty 
house to the right was only three or four paces distant from the 
lava, yet it was thought ^that a full hour would elajisc before thp 
terrible slow stream would consume it. The people were still 
anxiously occupied in saving wine-casks out of the cellar, while 
the approaching lire was already heating the walls of the building. 
Others, whose property was already desolated, only cast melan¬ 
choly looks towards the spot tliat had but a short time before con¬ 
tained their hope and support, but which now had not even a 
shrub to distinguish it from the surrounding devastation. The 
stream of. lava had divided itself, as usual, into seveiWl currents, 
between which, small elevated islands were now and then sav’ed 
from the universal ruin. The breadth between the iw'o currents 
that bordered the .desolation, might he about two Iviiglirii mues. 
The sheet of lava before which I stood, moved somewhat MOw^f' 
on account of the decreased slope of the ground; but at tbe sata^ 
time two currents to the right and the left, which had got con- 
sideraldy tlie start of the others, threatened to me. Thit 
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circumstance^ though not so dangerous in itself as torrif\ing to 
the imagination, deternwiicd me to make a retreat of n mile on 
a road which was now soon to vanish for many centuries from 
the surface of the earth.—^The lava takes its course again in a 
atraight line to Torre del Greco, but rather higher upwards than 
it went ten yeais ago. Should it reach the road, the villa of the 
bishop will be the first of its objects. But 1 liave still niy doubts 
vdiethcr it will push itself so far, for it appears that the rage of 
the volcano has subsided. It is true, fresh lava continues gushing 
from the al>}ss; yet not so abundantly as to drive torMard the 
sheets already distant with suflicient force. 'I'hese will, if no new 
•eruption succeeds, soon graduall}' cool till they become firm. 

The people informed our author that an hundred acres ot cul¬ 
tivate J land had been destio>cd by the eruption of the 21st of 
November, and that the lava v\as only stoppi d by the ajipeaianee 
of the Queen, who lixed up a \va.x image of the Viigin, aiui llmii 
prevented its progress! 'J he Queen, however, told our airthor 
that the repoit was false; and added, that she would rather raise 
than deg»ade her people. 

I must not omit, says Kotzebue, in this place a laughable 
anecdote, lo uhicli socral of iny friends vveio eje-vMtiiesses.— 
When on the tw’cnty-second of this luoiitli the lava thrc’atened to 
overwhelm the vine)aids, the image of St. .lanuaiius was cariicd 
in proce&sioii in Torre del Greco (-as is often the ease on such 
occasions), and placed before the lava; on which the people be¬ 
gan to kneel, and pray that the saint vvouhl be so good as to stop 
>he progicss of the flood, which liowevei soon tolled iieaicr. The 
sawt was placed a little fuithcr back; aud the pclitions were le- 
iipvvei{ tor his favours, which would only cost him a nod or a win!.. 
Blit finding all their prayens fruitless, and that the lava continued 
to proceed nearer, they began to abuse the unkind saint, calling 
him F^erchio iadro” (au old rascal), ** hirboue! birhante! .sce- 
lerato /” Jn snort, they gave him every degrading appell.itioii 
that indignation c^iild dictate. This disburdeiniig of their lu ai Is 
in meie words was not suflieient: from abuse they proceeded to 
blows; and St. Janiiarius was heartily cudgelled, particularly by 
ail old woman. p 

In fact, this former patron of Naples has suffered astonishingly 
in his credit for condcS»ceiicmiw to let his blood flow in the pie- 
sciice of the bVeiicIi; a crime which in the eyes of the Neapoli¬ 
tans i.s unpurdpnable. Upon that occasion they called him a.la- 
cobin, and It is even said tlrtit lie was pioseciited for the charge. 
In the latter case I sltould like veiy inucli to get a sight of tlie 
proceedings, if it were possible. i\nother saint, Anthony, has 
profited by the levjty of his colleague, and htg; acquired in a tlex- 
thious inatniet the iioniidcnce of the people; so that his iuflueme 
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w macli "Tcator now tliaii that of the treacherous fn^rdian. If 
the latter wishes to restore his lust credit, he must embrace the 
jnomeiit when the volcano rages the most furiously, and sudthnity 
reduce it to silence by his presence, as he did on a preceding oc¬ 
casion. By such means he would probably do llie ph\‘>irians a 
much greater fa\our than those inhabiting and tilling the font of 
the mountuiii; for, according to a late learned ti cause on tliis 
subject, Naples is said to be indebted lor its pine and healthy 
climate only to the occasionol eruptions of the inonnt:un. Should 
it over remain silent fur any iiiiiisiial number of years, it has 
been obsersed, that not only many disorders would creep in, hnt 
these w'onld take u most serious hold upon the iiilmliitMiils. I'iiis 
observation may be well-founded; for a monstrous quantity of 
electiicity must be collecting in the air by the effusion of the 
Hames fiom Vesuvius for weeks and months. N«)t a single dav 
has passed since niy airnal here, in which we have not hud heut- 
lightiiiiig, often atUnded by thunder. The air we breathe i9 
pregnant with electrical particles. 

A coiisidei able poi tiou of the W’ork is now’ devoted to a cle- 
RCiiptiun of the lesidcnces of the late royal families of Niiph's, 
Caseila, Portici, and Favourite; as well as to lake Avernns, and 
ibirna. Those who wish to see a descnjition of the newly-ac- 
qnircd domains of Pi hu e .loscph will find it in Jvot/»*bue’s tra¬ 
vels.' On the place last mentioned he makes the following re¬ 
marks. 

The dilliculdrs of climbing up and down the .sra-sliorc were 
amply compensated; partly by the romantic prospect, and partly 
by having iiotlnng but the ruins of Baia to conlcinplate. We 
ascended, and saw them on the right band as far as the sea, and in 
tile sea itself. 'I'o the left, they stood by the side of iis; and onr 
clothes .sometimes toiiclied the walls ot hoiise.s w liich had now 
only snflicieiit left just to aiinounee their foinier existence, 'i’his 
tlicii wuj the anrient city to which a companion of (Mysses gave 
Ills name; which, for the security of its haven, the purity of its 
air, and the number of its warm springs, allured so many ran¬ 
gers and even foreigners to its walls; where the riehest Ifomuiis 
built the most .splendid seats; of wliicli Horace sung, that no 
place in the world excelled it in beauty; winch Seneca describes 
as .so charming and luxurious; which Clodnis reproached Cicero 
for inhabiting, as an unlit re.sidence for a philosojdicr; and wliicti 
Propel tins refusid liis Cynthia to visit, as daiigeron.s to the in¬ 
nocence of young girls 1 Of ail tins voluptuous splendour no¬ 
thing remains but nibbi.sli and ruins: the <’reatures of the nim‘- 
teeuih century creep about them; and, while speaking of their 
own transitory state, act as if it it were not so. 

The abundance of warm .springs in tins country is even now 
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v«ry evident, for in nanny places the water rises in the foot-patli. 
Anioi^ all these ruins stands, on the back of a hill, a monument 
erected under the present government; which, to the shame of^ 
our modern architects, is in just us luinous astute aheady, as 
Boia after three thousand }ears. 

THR RUINS or PoMpnn. 

Our author paid a visit to the excavated parts of this celebrated 
aty; and the painful emotions nhich he then experienced, were 
ao great, that he finds it impossible to express them. The dig- 
^ng has been continued for a number of }eais, and none but 
&t^ed accounts of the discovciies have been published; M. 
Kotzebue’s observations on this subject must therefore be ac¬ 
ceptable. 

It is known that Pompeii was the celebrated place that Se¬ 
neca and Tacitus called the funious Cainpaiiiuii town.” In 
^ their time it was surrounded by the sea, and u forest of masts 
stood in the now vanished haven. Our traveller entered at the 
great gate at which was formerly the mai t of luxuries, and pro- 
' eeeded up an elevated path for foot passengers, which runs h) the 
side of the houses. This, he ol^scrves, is sii])posed to ha\e been 
the main street of Pompeii: which, how'cver, I veiy much doubt; 
for the houses on both sides, with the exception of some few, 
werp evidently the habitations of cunimon citizens^ and weie 
small and provided with booths. The stieet itself too is narrow ; 
two carriages only could go abreast: it is also ver> uneertaiii 
whedicritran through the whole town; for from the spot where 
the modems discontinued digging, to that wlierc the\ recom¬ 
menced (and where the same street is supposed to be found 
again), a wide tract b covered with vineyards, whkh may veiy 
; well occupy the place of the most splendid streets and markets 
$till concealed underneath. Hut without wishing to investigate 
what the envious bosom of die ashes still conceals, let us dw ell 
for a time on what lies before us: and eternal be the memory of 
: the vintner who, as he was about to plant trees fifty }eurs ago, 

' gave, by the first stroke of the spade into die earth, the signal for 
, the resurrection of a to\vn! ^ 

We will stay a moment before this booth in which liquors were 
sold. We feel disposed to call for the master of the house: he 
appears only to be absent for a time on business, perhaps to fill 
Ilia casks again which stood in these niches; for the marble tabic 
^^bearsthe very marks of the cyps left by the drinkers who are just 
'^dgparted. is no one coming? Well then, wc will go into the 
next ^use.—The tenant here has had a salutation of black stone 
>ilaid'in hb threshold: we are therefore welcome, and ma^ 

! without hesitation satisfy our curiosity. On entering the hahi- 
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tations, we are struck at the first glance with the strangeness ai 
their construction. The middle of the house forms a square 
rfhmcthing like the cross-passages of a cloister, often surrounded 
bv pillars; cleanly, and paved with partv-coloured pretty mosaic^ 
111 the middle is a cooling w'efl; and on both sides are little chani- 
v bers, about ten or twelve feet square, but high, and painted a fine 
lied or yellow’. ITie floor is of mosaic; and the door is made 
generally to serve as a window, there being but one apartment 
wliieli ix*ceivcs light through a thick blue glass. Many of these 
rooms arc supposed to have been bed-chambers, because there 
is an elc\atcd broad step on which the bed may have stood, and 
some of the pictures appear most appropriate to a sleeping-rooBU 
Others are supposed to have been dressing-rooms, because on 
the w'alls a Venus is being decorated by tho Graces, and all sorts 
of little flasks and boxes were found in them. The larger sers’ed 
for dining-rooms, and in some suitable accommodations for cold 
and hot baths are to be met with. 

'I he manner in wliich a w'hole room might be perfectly heated, 
was what particularly struck me. Against the usual wall, a se¬ 
cond w as erected standing a little distance from the first. For 
this purpose large square tiles w'ere taken, having like our tiles a 
sort of hook, so that they kept the first wall as it w’cre off from 
tlieiii: a hollow space w as thus left all round, from the top to 
the bottom, into which pipes were introduced that carried the 
warmth into the cliamber, and rendered the whole place one 
stove as it were.—'I’lie ancients were also attentive to avoid the 
vapour or smell from their lamps. In some houses there is a 
nich made in the wall for the lamp, with a little chimney in the 
form of a Aiiinel, through which tlic steam ascended.—Opposite 
to the lious('-door w-t see the largest room; which is properly a 
ort o f hall, for it has only three w'alls, being quite open in the 
ore-part. Perhaps this was the place where the good woman 
sat at her W’ork, surrounded by her children; enjoying the cool¬ 
ness of llie well before her, and welcoming all tlie guests w’ho 
entered. 'I’lie side rooms have no connection with each other: 
they are all divided off like the cells of monks, the dour of each 
leading to a well. 

Most of the houses consist of one such square, surrounded by 
rooms. In a few, some decayed steps seem to have led to an 
upper story, which is no longei in existence. Some habitations, • 
IioweviT, probably of the richer and more fashionable, were far 
^ more spacious. Tn these a first court is often connected with a 
second, and even with a third, by passages: in other respects 
their arrangements pretty generally resemble the rest.—Many 
garlands of flow'ers and vine-branches, and many handsome pic¬ 
tures, arc still to bi^ seen on the walls. It was formerly permitted 
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for the guides to spiiiiLlc the pictures with fresh water in tlie 
presence ol* truvidlers, and thus revive their former splendour for 
a moment; hut this is now strictly forbidilen; and indeed 
without reason, since the freq^ucut >\ateriug might at length‘totally 
rut away the n all. 

It IS more cei tain that another of these houses belonged to a 
statuary, for we hnd his woiksliop still full of the vestiges of F'a 
art. A thiid was probably inhabited by a surgeon, whose y^o- 
fessiun is equally evident fiom the iustiuineiits discovery J in his 
chamber* 

A large couiitry-huusc near the gate undoubtedly belonged to 
a very wealthy man, and would in fact still invite inhabitants 
within its walls. It is very extensive, stainls against a hill, mid 
lias luunv stoiu's. Its tiueiy deeoiuted rooms aie uniisunlly spa¬ 
cious; and its terraces airy, fiuiuw'liich w'c look down into a 
pretty gaiden that has been now again planttd with flowers. In 
the middle of this gardtii is a large fish-pond, and near that an 
ascent fioin which on two sides six pillais descend. This is 
usually railed an aibour; but I know not wUv, for it has nut tho 
s'lialh-st resemblance to one. 'i'lio hinder pillais are the highest, 
the middle somewhat lower, and the fiont the lowest: they ap¬ 
pear then fore to have propped a sloping roof. A eo\< red pas- 
liuge re.iting on pillars incloses the garden on three sides: it was 
painted, and served probably in rainy weather as an agreeable 
walk. It has a fine arched collar undeincath. ,It receives air 
and light by several openings frem without; :md consequently its 
air is so perfei tly pure, tliat in the hottest suiiiiner it is alw'uvs 
refreshing, and agreeable for a ramble. A nunibi r of amp/w/tc, 
or large wiue-pitchers, are to be seen here, whieh aie still leaning 
against the wall as the butler left them when he fetched up the la<«l 
goblin of wine for his master. Had the iiiluibilants of Pom¬ 
peii preserved these vessels with stoppers, wine might have been 
still found in them ; but, as it was, thestriain of ashes rushing 
iu has of couise forced out the wine, and tiie king of Naples is ' 
thus deprived of the pleasure of diinkiug that vlelicions liquoi 
eighteen hundred years old. Instead of this we found inoie than 
twenty human skeletons, of fugiti^s who onci* thought to smvi* 
themselves under ground, and certainly expel icneeii a ti'iifold 
more cruel death than those suffered wlio wi ic m the open air. 

Ah I when we wander through the desert sticets ami Iioiisi.s, 
the question every moment recurs. What became of all tin se 
inhabitants? who appeal'^ to be just gone away for a moment 
only, leuving every thing lying or stamiiiig about as they had useo - 
it. Their destiny w’as dreadful. No stream of file eiiconipas>ed 
their abodes: tliey could tlieii have sought rifuge in flight. No 
earthquake swallowed iLcin they would tiieu have cuduicd 
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notbiiig of the pangs of death from the sudden siiffocatioa. 
A rain of ashes buried them alive by degrees! Read the 
(lelineation of Pliny: " A darkness suddenly overspread 
couutiy; not like the darkness of a moonless night, but like thgt 
of a closed room in u’hich the light is on a sudden extinguished* 
Women screamed, chydren moaned, men ci icd. Here, childiWi 
^^re anxiously calling their parents; and there, parents were 
asking their ciiildren, or husbands their wi\es: all recognized 
eav’^tlier only by their cries. The former lamented their owa 
destii^ and the latter that of those the dearest to them. Many 
wishedVor death, from the fear of dying. Many called on tlie 
i rods for assistance: oUiers despaired of the existence of the 
Oods, and thought this the last eternal night of the world. Ac¬ 
tual dangejs were magnified by unreal teirors. The earth con¬ 
tinued to shake; and men, half-distracted, to reel about, ex- 
aggeiating their own and others’ feais by teirifying predictic^." 

'I'his is the dieadful but true picture wiiich Pliny gives us of 
the horrors of those who were, however, far from the extremi¬ 
ty of the misery, But what must have been the feelings of the 
Pompeians, when the loaiing of the mountain and thn quaking 
of the eaith waked them from their first sleep? 'I'licy attempted 
also to escape the wrath of the Gods, and, seizing the most 
valuable things they could lay their hands upon in the darkness 
and confusion, to seek their safety in flight. In this street, be¬ 
fore one ho&se, seven skeletons weic found: the flrst carried 
a lamp, and the resUhad still between the bones of their Angers 
something that they wished to save. On a sudden they were 
overtaken by the storm that descended from heaven, and sunk 
into the grave thus made for them. Before the above-mention¬ 
ed countiy-house was still a male skeleton standing with a dish 
in his hand; and, as on his Anger he wore one of those rings 
that were allow'cd to be worn only by Homan knights, he is sup¬ 
posed to have been the master of the house, who hud just open¬ 
ed the back garden-gate with the intent of flying, when the 
shower overwhelmed him. Several skeletons weie found in the 
very posture in which they had breathed their last, without being 
forced by the agonies of death to drop the things which they 
had in their bauds. This leads me to conjectuic that the thick 
mass of ashes must have come down all at once in such im- * 
mense quantises as instantly to cover Uicni. 1 cannot otherwise 
imagine how the fugitives could all have been Axed, as it were 
by a charm, in their position; and in this manner their destiny 
tras the less hideous, for death suddenly converted them into ^ 
motionless statues, and thus was stripped of all the horrors with 
which the fears of the sufferers hail clothed him in imagination. 
But what then murt hav o been the pitable condition of Uiose 
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who had taken refuge in the buildings and cellars P Buried in 
the thickest darkness, they were secluded from every thing but 
lingering torment; and who can paint to himself without shud-^ 
, dering, a slow dissolution approaching him, amidst ail the ago> ' 
pies of body and of mind? The soul recoils fiom the cOntem* 
plation of such images. ^ 

We have visited the inhabitants in their private houses: I nov'v 
^nduct llie reader to the public ediiices. The temple of Is-'a 
is yet standing here, with its Doric pillars. On thes^ < uhrs 
victims were offered, and from these white marble step^dowed 
the blood of the sacrifices. From that vault issued tlie voice 
of tlie oracle. Tlie w^alls of this place were painted with em¬ 
blems of the service of Tsis; the hippopotamus, the cocoa- 
blossom, the ibis, 8cc. We still found here the sacred vessels, 
lamps, and tables of Isis. From a little chapel still existing, 

. a poisonous vapour is ssiid to have arisen formerly, which the 
heathen priests may have used for every species of deception. 
Seneca makes mention of it in his time; and after the violent 
eruption of Vesuvius, this vapour is said to have increased: but 
I did not observe the slightest smell. 

A small Cirecian temple, of which only two pillais remain, 
had been probably already destroyed by an earthquake, which in 
the reign of Titus preceded tlie dreadful eruption of the vol¬ 
cano. On the opposite side of this temple tlieic is still an edi¬ 
fice named the qiiaiter of the soldieis, because nil sorts of ar¬ 
mory-pictures of soldiers, and a skeleton in chains, were found 
there. Others considered it to be the forum of Pompeii. 

Two theatres are in an excelh'iit state of preservation; par¬ 
ticularly the smaller one, which might be fitted up for represen¬ 
tation at very little expcnce. The structure of it is such as was 
Usually adopted by the ancients, but is unfortunately out of date 
with us. Whoever has seen the theatre of the Hermitage at Pe- 
• tersburg, iti the emperor Paul’s time, and figures it to himself 
uncovered and without boxes, has a true image of the theatre 
at Pompeii. I cannot conceive w'hy this mode of building U 
not usual iii the present day. 'I'hc spectators require commo¬ 
dious seats, a free view of the stag!?, and facility of hearing, as 
much now as eve^ All this is obtained in none of our modern 
theatres to such perfection us here. 1 have gone over the little 
theatre at Pompeii entirely from top to bottom, and seated niy 
I self in different places, but have never had occasion to complain 
of any one as not affordhig a good view. Though it is large 
enough to hold two thousand pi'rsoiis, >(*1 the ralible staiidit:^ 
in a broad gallery at thevt’iy top, were just us abb; to sec all that 
was passing on the stage us the magistrate in his marble balcony. 
In this gallery tlie arrangements for spreading the sail-cloth over 
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tho house were still visible. The stage itself is very broald, 
it has uo side walls; and appears less deep than it really is. 
wall runs across it, and cuts*oft' just as much room as is iiecc 
f saryjbr the accommodation of the pci formers. But this wall 
has flirce very broad doors; the iniddic one is distinguished by 
L itwheight, and the space behind it is still deeper than before, 
these doors, as I conjectuic, alnavs stood open, the stage was 
Infect large, and afforded niorcotcr the advantage of being able 
to o»7j^^y a double scenery; if^ for example, the scene in front 
was th^of a street, thci'e might be behind a free prospect into 
the open field. 1 should vciy much like to sec a piece performed 
in such a theatre. 


Our author finished his melancholy view of this place at the 
graves. Only one third of the city is yet dug out, and but twenty 
people are daily eniplo}ed on it. M. Kotzebue suggests, that 
the tSO or 40,000 idle Lazzaroni, and the galley-slaves which fill 
the pi isons, should be set to work at it. 'l^lic French, during 
their stay at Naples in the last war, dug outsevcial pretty houses. 
Ilie buildings which have lately been discovcicd have fjne marble 
fountains, and contain many beautiful pictures. 

I'iic French have plundered the museum of Portici of all its 
valuable relics; though there are still to be seen in it many things 
high!) intcicbting and curious. 


IIERCLLANEUM AND ITS MANUSCRIPTS. 

No traveller, saw Kotzebue, should be induced to descend deep 
in the gioiind fur llerculaneuin The money which he must give 
his ciccronc he mav as well throw into the street; for his curiosity 
will be unf} w caried with a perpetual sameness in every cellar. Great 
pieparatioiis arc made; toiches lighted up; a burning wax taper 
given into eveiy one’s hand; after w'hicli we descend an incalcu¬ 
lable number of steps. We hear the carriages rolling in the 
street over us, like distant thunder; and what do we see remark- 
’able!* Immense masses of lava, which once buried the city. 
For all the rest wc must take the word of the guide. We are 
dragged up and down through all sorts of damp cold passages, 
that resemble subterraneous labyrinths, and are totally without 
air.—-These walls are said to have belonged to the theatre. A 
small specimen of the marble is still to be seen. Those stairs 
lead down into the pit; here the unfortunate inhabitants sat wit¬ 
nessing the performance, while Vesuvius as brooding Iheirde- 
struction. We gape at the wall and the stairs, nod our appro- 
to the cicerone, remain as wise as before, and are at 
ength heartily glad to get out of this cellar and see the day-light. 
Formerly this passage was very rich in curiosities; temples, thea? 
tres, pictures, statues, 8cc. were then in abun^ice to be ad-» 
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mired; but now almosjt the whole is again closed, for w^nt of 
room to dispose of the lava taken out at present; and there is, 
properly speaking, nothing to see. * The magnificent works of 
art which have been broiiglit to lights, are, in one assemblage, to 
be found in the 


MUSEUM AT POftTICl ; V 

But the most remarkable objects in this museum, are. 
manuscripts found in two chambers of a house at l^’.clila- 
neum. Though they have been so frequently describ*^, they 
must be seen to fumish a correct idea of them. They resemble 
cudgels reduced to the state of a cinder, and in part, petrified ; 
are black and chesnut-brown; lie in many glass cases; and un¬ 
fortunately are so decayed, that under eveiy one of them a quan¬ 
tity of dust and crumbs is to be perceived. Being rolled up to¬ 
gether in the manner of the ancients, and peihaps also gradually 
damaged by tlie moisture penetrating through the ashes, it ap¬ 
pears almost impiacticable ever to decypher a .syllable of them. 
^But for the industry and talent of man nothing is impossible, and 
his curiosity impels him to the most ingenious inventions. 

The machine by which the manuscripts arc unrolled, is of 
such a nature that I despair of describing it clearly. It resem¬ 
bles, yet only in the exterior, a bookbinder’s frame on which 
he usually sews his books. Tlie manuscript rests on some 
cotton in the bow of two ribands, w'ith one end fastened abo\ e 
ill cords, exactly like the curtain of a theatre. Goldbealci's- 
skin is then laid on with the white of an egg in veiy small stripes, 
by means of a pencil, in order to give something to hold by. 
To tills skin silk threads are fastened; which, together with the 
riband, wind above round the peg, in the same manner as the 
string of a violin. When the workman has, with the skin, laid 
bold of how'ever small a part of the manuscript; and, by means 
of a sharp pencil, has loosened the first leaf as much as possi¬ 
ble ; he turns the peg with the greatest precaution, and is happy 
if he succeeds so far as to unroll a quarter of an inch: upon 
which he begins the operation af^jssh. It must not, however, 
be imagined that this quarter of an inch, which w'as undone 
with such infinite difficulty, remains an unconnected w'hole. Not 
at all: it rather resembles a piece of tinder that is full of holes. 

After the workman has gained thus much of the flimsy leaf, 
he carries it, with his breath held in, to a table, and ^ives it to 
the copyists. These men must be very expert in distingulj''«n 2 
the letters. Th^ir task is not only transcribing, but draw ing 
for they copy the whole leaf, with all its vacancies, in the care- 
iUllest manner; after which a man of learning tries to supply the 
^ta tl^t arc wanting. These supplements are, of course, very 
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arbitrary. There is scarcely a line in M'hich some letters or w orda 
are not wantin';; often whole lines, or whole periods, must be 
filled, up.« What a wide fit Id for conjecture! VMiat is tlms^ sup* 
li^ is wiitten in red ink, between the black ; we ni'ij tlierefore 
instnntljApeiccive at fiist sijjht, how imicli belongs to the origi- 
nly, how niiu h has been added. It is said that the manu* 
scKnra are also to be printed; in that case 1 anticipate how the 
lingests of Europe will empiov themselves in cavilling, each in 
bis wa}'^^t the supplies which have been thus made, orsubsti* 
tuting olli^s in their i oom. 

The end^bs trouble wiiich the whole must occasion, may be 
conceived. It w'as some time ago neat iy laid aside, as eveiy 
thing else is heie; but the Pi inre of Wales has taken it upon 
liimselt, and defiavs the expences without giving offence to the 
ro}al bpoitsinan of Naples. Eleven }oung persons unfold the 
inanusciipts, two otheis copy Uiem, and a meritorious and zea¬ 
lous Engli&hinan, named Harter, has the direction of the whole* 
Pie assiiicd me tlial the peisuns employed began to work with 
gieatei skill and expedition than «ouie years ago. He by no 
means dcspaiis of dec}pheiiug all the si\ hundied niaimscrJpts 
still extant; and does not doubt of finding a Menander and an 
Einiius, as he li.itteis himself with having aliendy found a Po¬ 
lybius, m his woik. The very day befoie L visited the museum, 
he had discovei cd an iiiiknow ii author, named Colotos.* 

PI IS business icquiies a philosophical temper. As the name 
of the authoi is alwa 3 s put on the last page, he cannot know 
whose woik It is till that leaf is uiiiolled. Seven Liatiii authors 
have fallal into Mr. lla>tcr*s hand'*; but unfortunately all insuch 
a state that it was not possible to open tliem whole. He com¬ 
plained the mote of this, as ibeie appeared to be among them 
a woik of Liv)’s; at least, it was certainly an historical work 
\vi)tten in Ins stvle, and began with a speech in which much was 
said of a fainilv of Acilius. Unfoitniiatel}, no more could be 
made of it. Mi. Play ter lamented that the^rst person to whom 
the manuscripts had been entilisted (a Spaniaid named Albu¬ 
querque) had throw n them all togethei; for he himself thought 
that they might have been of various merit in the different 
cliambeis in which they weie placed. 

At picseiit five writeis have been discovei ed: Pliilodemus, of 
whom the most works have been found, and among others a 
treatise on the vices which border on virtues—certaiiily a very co- 
p ioi]^ subject, if it has been discussed with ability; Epicurus; 
'Jr'fmhus; Dcmetiius Plialeieus; and now'Colotos. Mr. Hajr- 
tei is not pcifcctly satisfied with finding nothing but philosopl^ 
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cal works; yet he says that even in tliese many historical notices 
yet unknown are inkTspersed. Tlicie is, for example, a treatise 
on anger, containing an instance in which Bacchus punished 
Cadmus for indulging that ^passion; a circumstance of wliK'h 
we W’cre never before iiifoiincd. All travellers iiitei e/ted fd^‘ 
the sciences, will catch (as I did) with eagerness c\ciy wop'l 
* from the mouth of the meritorious Hayter, and join with tvo/m 
wishing him health. He is fully possesSbd of c\cry oth^rc< 
qaisite qualification. 

In a fresh conversation with Mr. Hayter, I have Ira^lt that the 
manuscript of Colotos, lately found, contains a ro^^utation of 
Plato’s treatise on friendship. Mr. Huy ter has also traced 
the name of Colntos in Plutarch; A\ho has written against him, 
fis he has against Pluto. Thus it was the same with the ancient 
philosophers as with those of our times. 

A new and important discovery has been made within tlirsc 
few days, llu* writings of Ppiciirus have hitherto been found 
only in detached parts, but now they have been met with aU to-* 
gether. This manuscript is in the best state of preservation; 
and Hayter will uow' be able to rectify his own former supple¬ 
ments by the original. It must be extremely interesting for an 
intelligent man, to be able to ascertain in such a case whether 
he has properly supplied the sense.—A hundred and tliirty iiia- 
miscripts are either actually unrolled, or unrolling. 

The numerous churches at Naples, and their curiosities, 
next occupy the attention of oiir author; but in our analysis his 
statements on this subject must give way to utliois of superior 
interest. 

His vLsit to the ca\q said to contain Virgil’s tomb, pioduces 
ffom him some severe remarks on that ridieiilous vanity of indi¬ 
viduals, which causes them, in ail parts of the world, to scratch 
their names on the walls of every public place which they c,\- 
aniine. He had no reason for believing that Virgil was burieif 
in this cavern. • * 

THE POST-OFtlCE AT VAPLES. 

As we go from the place Lurgppicl Custello to the Mole, w c 
must pass a corner where the lists of thelcttcis ailived are hung 
out. As the throng of people is lliere at all times very consi¬ 
derable, it gives rise to sonic singularities, which, in my opinion, 
are confined td Naples. '^Fhe letters are numbered, and the 
names of those to whom., they arc addressed are marked alpha¬ 
betically ; but these are the Christian and not tlie surnanicb. ^ 
T^iis does not, however, apply to all without exception; for 
whoever bas the good fortune to be a prince will have a placq 
apart, marked by the letter P, 
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Many who cannot read come also to inquire if there a rect- 
ters addressed to them. A shrewd fellow has converted the ig- 
iiorai\ce of these into a source of emolument. Vie stands there 
WL^ a packet of blank papers in his hand: the person who 
wants hia assistance approaches him, and giving him u farthing 
oiMwo^^entions Iiis o\\ n name. The other casts a glance iin- 
rae^Wely over the list, and uhen lie finds the nume there, he 
does So more than write on a piece of paper the niiuibcr under 
which‘i.'Vtands: this he gives to the inquirer; x^ho hastens with 
it to the pJfct-office, and receives his letter without ceremony: 
whether ihcTcct'iver be right or not, is no matter of concern, 
if he w'ill blit pay the postage. 

The lettcis of foieiguers are not put on the list, but are 
tin own in a heap in the post-oillce. When a person of that 
description inquires for a letter, they direct him to the heap; 
which he turns o\er till he finds it, or is satisfied there is noi^ 
for him. But if he chooses, he may take one not addressed to 
him, provided he pass the postage, which is the only ciidence 
required of its being his propeiU. It may eusil} be imagined 
that disorders mii>t necessarily ai isc fi oni such a w ant of all ar> 
langement. ‘ J^'veiy foreigner will do well to ha\c his letters ad> 
dre‘'sed to a banker. 

But to I etui n to the corner I before mentioned. The man 
who inaiks down the numbcis is not the only one who has 
found a source of jirofit there, thongli indeed he collects his 
receipts with the most case and convenience. There are half-a- 
dozen small tables in llie street; and as many men sitting before 
them, w’ith phisiognomies as worn out as their coats lliey 
hold pens in then hands, and a folded letter-ease lies hefoie 
tlicin. They need only dip their pens in the iiik-staii<ls ii<‘ar 
them, and they aie leady to viiite letters of any eoiiccixable 
pill port to eveiy qiuuter of the habitable globe. A second 
, vhaii oppositf' to tlicirs, invites the needy letter-sender to sit 
uown, and eomniunieate his thoughts to one who will give 
them the polish of good diction, lleie w'e see an old W'oman; 
theie an honest sailor; in a third place u wailike hero; and in 
a fourth a biisk lass: they have sons and mothers, and all soils of 
concerns of tlie heart, far and near, in the Old and the New 
world. The old mother, for example, takes a scat (a scene 
that I have myself witnessed) opposite to the first writer, who 
had lost his nose (wh cli is no uncommon thing here). Vie im- 
mediatt^v puts his pen to paper; the date he had already writ- 
t 5 svv^*d(meliand on the edge of the sheet, in order now to lose 
>110 time, lie was light, for the gor^d old dame is a little 
proli.x. llei only son was roving about the world; and she 
wished him much to return, foi she felt her latter end approach* 
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ing. I%e affbrdji proofs of her sickly condition by frequrat 
coughing, which inteirupte the torrent of words, and the shower 
of tears that frequently gushes down, betrays the emotions ,of her 
aniiMi. What 1 have comprehended in ashoitspace, costsythe 
poor old woman a multitude of words; which all impl/the same 
thing, for she was in want of nothing less than cxpiess^ns,/ler 
longue appealing to be the healthiest part about her. TM^^an 
listened patiently to her, digested her copious dow of tjubughts 
with the greatest rapidity, and committed them no less 
expedition to paper. Tlie old woman put on a pair ^spectacles, 
and followed every stroke ol the wiiter’s pen witli strict atten^ 
lion. She often spoke m the mean time; recalling what she 
bad foigotten, and making such amplifications as she found re¬ 
quisite. The-gentleman of the quill paid no rcgaid to her; but 
having fathomed the spirit of the intended letter, wound it up 
with expedition, not letting his pen diop till he had bi ought 
himself through the labyrinth of conceptions to the close of the 
epistle. He then read it over to the old woman; who nodded 
approbation, and let a smile steal through liei wtinkles. The 
dexterous penman presented her with the instrument for sub- 
acription; which, however, she declined at this time for iarwu$ 
reasons. He then desired her to spell hei name, whieb he wrote; 
and closing the letter with a w afer, put upon it the name and 
address of her son, and delivered it to the tottciing old daiiic. 
She laid hold of the paper that expiesscd her widies but not her 
ardour, with her left hand, and diiectcd her right to her pocket; 
tvhich after much apparent tiouhlc, at length reluctantly opened, 
and afforded a copper coin, which she gave to the writer, who 
had long stretched out his hand to receive it. She then hobbled 
with the letter to the post-office; and he quicklv folded another 
sheet, unknowing and unconcenicd whether he next should , 
have to express the ovcifiowing of a Joyful or an afflicted 
heart. 

All this correspondence is commonly conducted in sucji a lofid 
and public manner, that the post-office has no occasion to bieak 
open the letters: it need onl^^dispatrh a few idle persons wiili 
good ears among the populace. Soldiers and sailois pioclaim 
their affaiis to the woild without hesitation: their gesticulations 
itrbile dictating are none of the gentlest, and thev often beat with 
vehemence on tlie table of the wliter. It might, indeed, be mort 
difficult for a listener to catch the sensations of a bashful maid. 

1 have Been some of "this desciiption also sitting and dictating, 
and I llill venture to affirm that the letters w ere to the c(A<d«c;^t ^ 
or inconstant ones who had stolen theii Iieai ts: but I have n<^ 
other pi oof of this tlian the uumtclhgible wliispeiing, the down- 
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tast looks, the varied eolour of the cheeks, on her side; and the 
friendly glances of the secretary. ^ 

Tlicse men of genius have, however, not erected their pul¬ 
pits ii«the street for only the dispatch of letters, but also to 
^ecvpwr such as arrive for those ^^ho cannot read. On the day 
Vihe,>?Tlie post comes in, a different scene is c\hibited from that 
we have just enjojed. All pens are at rest: the lips only 
are »potion; and, as may be easily cojiccivrd, there is another 
interesLi»'.ji supply for the curious observer. The fixed attention 
with wlii(^ the hearer hangs on the lips of the reader; the 
varying passion^, the accomplished or defeated hopes of the 
former; aie well contrasted with the perfect indifference of the 
latter, and the unchanged voice with wiiich he proclaims both 
joyful and melancholy news. Such various scenes are to be 
witnessed no where but in the open street. A friend of mine 
Xvas once present upon a droll occasion of this kind. A sailor 
received a letter which he appeared to have waited for with the 
greatest impatience, and Cairied eagerly to the reader. The 
latter unfolded the paper, and comnieiircd with the greatest un¬ 
concern the following billet, while the rejoiced saifor appeared 
ready to seize the woids out of his mouth: '' A greater rascal 
than you 1 never saw.” it may be easily imagined how the looks 
of the gaping sailor were in ah instant changed. He had no in¬ 
clination to hear a continuance of the letter in the presence of 
a laughing crowd; hut snatched it out of the hand of the reader, 
and crept away utU'ring imprecations. 

We daily meet with these street-pulpits, surrounded w'ilh more 
or less bustle; and it is a characteristic of the Italians, in which 
they di->tingu]di themselves from the French, that they display 
their ignuriiiirc without hesitation, llie common French are 
just ns little able to read as the Italians, but they never can be 
brought to acknowledge this to otheis. 'I'he Fienchman is vain 
and ignoiunt; the Italian ignorant only. 

Our author w’as well entertained by the Carthusians at their 
monastery. lie describes them as a generous and cheerful peo¬ 
ple, extremely partial to the good things«of this world. 

His excursion to Puzzuoh did not prove to him very satis¬ 
factory. 

On visiting the different theatres at Naples, he saw nothing 
better worthy of notice than the spirited performance of the 
Italian grenadiers, w ho mixed with the dancers, and kept time 
with _j^em by their uiilitaiy movements. The theatre of Saa 
X^rlo at Naples, he takes to be the largest in Europe'. It has 
six tiers of boxes, with ninety-eight boxes in each. The per¬ 
formers at it receive enormous salaries. 

KOTZEBUE.] H 
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For an account of the livin" artibts and collectors at Naplet, 
with thr purticuji^rs of vihat they have in their possession, wo 
shall refer our readeis to the wuik. itself. 


A SCENE or IIUKnOll AT NAPLES.' I 

As 1 was one’iioiiunir, says M. Kotzebue, passing 
a po}>iiif)Us street, I pciccivtd a crowd of people asicnr^d 
bcfoic the stall of a sluuMnakcr, round a vt'omau lyin^^^i the 
oir)uiid [t being a custom with me to neglect no o»pf)rtunity 
of vvatcliiiig th(' people, I pu'-hed llirough toward^lhe ])lace ; 
where lay a Konutn (h/in^. At the same time I iieaid from 
the lips of many hv-standers the words (which chilled my blood), 
“ S/ic A chfintf of hiniger'' '^Phe sight of the suffering creature 
couiiinif'd tins hilt loo powerfully. She was scarcely co\ercd 
with rags, ami appe*rcd u luiseiahle skeleton of about ihirtv 
or foity. She lay on llie pa^elneut close by the shoetnakei’s stall; 
and by her side stood a broken straw-bottomed chair, which had 
been pushed tow aids her. That she'was in the agonies of death, 
was evident. No one passed without standing a moiiKiit to 
sUivey the hideous spectaclei but all went on again as soon av 
they hud sitisiied their ciiriosty, without attempting to assist hei. 
I had pusiied through the crowd till t was iieaiisi to lur. With 
my purse in my hand, 1 prajed for Clod’s sake, i called on tli“ 
holy Virgin, that some Jiie would have mercy on her; but m 
vain! Jn the open stall were a master ami two jouiueymcn: 
I offered them all 1 bad b} mo if they would take the woiuau 
in, and lay her on a bed; but to no purpose. Oiwof the men 
actually laughed; piububly at my bad Italian. Jt is some cun- 
holalion to think that the dying pci sun understood my motions, 
if not my woids; foi her look lesled on me, and I was the 
last obji'Cl on winch her closing eye was fixed. Upon that, she 
immediately died. 

I was still not disposed to believe it; I letaiiicd the hope @f 
beir^r able to save her, and thciefoie continued to keep iny ])ost 
ue.'ir hei; but a person, probably a physician, passing by, took 
hold of her hand, and feeling hcr.j)ulsc, pioiiouiiced viitli great 
composure, “ S/ie h dead” and*went on. I also now stepptd 
back to a little distance, but did not leave the street, that 1 
might witness the end of this scene. The corpse lay a quarter 
of an hour in the street, stared at by thousands; till at length 
•ome sbirri came, and dragged it away. Yes : I now depre¬ 
cate this horrid incident before all Europe. I say alw^id. On 
ike fourth of De( ember, 1804, at ten in the morning, a 
being perished with hunger in the street Giacomo, one of the 
fiu,*t populous streets in the tilt/ of Staples. —N. B. The king 
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went to tlu* rliase ; when I saw twenty or thirty dogs pa!>a« 

iiig, atld ail iu exci-lluiit condilioii. 

Tin-. (’AT^rOMBS. 

’i’lie^mtranrc to these is hv a litllo churrli of St. Januariii!), 
Mng_^i;fa very distant pint of' tin* ritu ^I’o dc.scrihe these ha- 
bila'^ons.of the lower world in a clear manner, is a diliicult task; 
yeni w’ill attempt it. 

A ' vie ca\ern opens upon us, whirli we descend with a 
li;»hted ti'rch. An altar is .-‘liewii ns, in which the body of St. 
Jannarins\as once inclosed; and behind the altar a chair fixed 
iu the wall, from which the ministers of the first Christians aro 
said to have preached. I will not vouch for the truth of this 
assertion: but thus much appears certain ; that this chair isveiy 
old, and that it has not been fastened into the wall without an 
objeet. A person has certainly sat upon it, who lias chosen 
to sit alone: he was without doubt suriuuiided by many people, 
whom be addifwd sitting. The place is by no means damp; 
nor in any way filled with bad air, or very dark: for the wide 
entrance to the cave .stands 0 |H'n, and indeed appears to have 
never been shut. I do not believe therefore, that the primitive 
Cliii.stians held meetings here: but the poor people had 

no money to build churches; and finding here one ready and suit¬ 
ed to their necessities at that time, they made use of it. 

Perhaps also the funeral service was perfoiined for those 
buried here, niitl then the corpse w'as carried to the j)it on the 
left-hand side. 'J’he spacioii.s .streets in this city of death are over-* 
arched witli rocks, that extend along to a sufiicient height and 
breadth for the procession to pass unobstructed. It strikes into 
a passage which seems endless: the toiches burn more dimly; 
and w’c fancy we .see the hj^nix Jafuu.s dancing before us. On 
both sides tiie rock is .seen still iuliabiled; for on the right ai^l 
left, bed.s, a.s narrow and low as those in a .ship’.s cabin, are htfwii 
out for the dead. In rows like the cells of bees, the little chain- 
beis arc cut in the rocks, suited to the different sizes of children 
or adult persons; but we st-e 110 difference bclw'ceu the cell ol 
the nobleman and that of the beggar. The Uain pas.se.s on for 
miles amidst these dumb iiiliabitaiits, seeking a place for tlia' 
new-comer. At length a fie.sli-made bed i.s .‘.ecu: here they lay 
him; and he slumbeis calmly, peihap.s by the side of his enemy. 
A stone is placed bclore the tomb with his name, and then the 
mourners leave him; for the torches begin to flag in their light, 
jwfey hasten back with anxious solicitude. ITieir eagerness 
IS not without reason: for if a side passage should mislead them, 
or their torches be extinguished, no one can ever hear their 
vvice supplicating assistance; they continually lose thcmsclve;; 
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more and more in the labyrinth of death, pud wander in despe* 
ration from tomb to tomb, till at length, half stided and starved, 
they may dig their own graves with their nails. 

This must not be taken fora picture of fancy; many have al¬ 
ready found their death here, from wandering too fat, if r from 
tlieir torches betraying them; for the passagis are dng\m the 
rocks without any order, apparently accoidmg to accident oJ^ca- 
price. Three subterranoous stories rise above one anotherj/nd 
their arches rest on nuinbciless pillars. Sometimes we im¬ 

perceptibly the upper story, and sometimes are obliged^ guard 
ag liiist slipping down into the low'cr one through a ^ip foj tned 
by the eaithquukc. Whoever cliooses (and some of this de¬ 
scription there have been) may extend his gloomy perambulation 
for many miles, even as far as Piizzuoli. 

The nuinberlchs receptacles foi the dead are for the greater 
part tilled with sculls and bones, but some arc entirely empty. 
Whether these bones belonged to Cliiistiaii martyn or heathens, 
or whether the people who died some centuries ago of tije 
plague, were thrown in here, ispeifectly i«idiflfe*reut to me. My 
two guides believed the iirst with pious coniidencc. On leaving 
Germany 1 had pronii«>ed a friend to bring back for him a bone 
from the catacombs: f now'remembered this, and begged the 
favour of one. ’I'he cicerone freely consented; but the torch- 
bearcr, a little old man, opposeil it very earnestly. The cicerone, 
who expected a liberal reconipence, tried to satisfy his compa¬ 
nion by the suggestion that my desiie sprung merely per devozi- 
vne, ** from piety.” 1 directly confirmed tliis, w itli an asseve¬ 
ration to the same purpose; which finally satisfied the scruples 
of the torch-bearer, who stepped into the pit for the purpose 
of selecting one. But he was vciy diflicult in making his choice, 
and rejected many ')%hich appeared to him more important. He 
skJt length fixed on a small bone; and, if my eyes did not deoeive 
m^, actually kissed it before he delivered it into my hands. 1 
was obliged to promise him that no Neapolitan should be in¬ 
formed of this transaction; and, satisfied with my mouldered 
plunder, I hastened out of this gloomy region. 

1 shall not weary my reader wWi tedious conjectures relative 
to the origin of the catacombs; for, after all, I should only be 
obliged to copy them from books which are in every one’s hands. 

the most natural interpretations are the most agreeable to 
me, 1 think with those who imagine that originally stones and 
Puzzuoli-eaith were taken out of tlio mountain for buildiis; and 
that the cavities and passages thus increased, till they v^ 
length so deeply dug in, that the getting out matei^uls for build¬ 
ing became too diflicuit, after which some person hit on the idea 
cif burying the dead here. This was approved of; uiid has been 
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practised even in the pagan times, as thousands of inscriptionn 
and urns still extant evince. 

When speaking of the extreme-misery of the people, and the 
upstart arrogance of the court, our author, in many parts of his 
M ork^' makes such severe reilretions on the latter, that could we 
persu;^e ourselves of the tnith of his staU'inents, (and we really 
havi but trivial reasons for questioning his veracit},) \\c should 
think their late overthiow had been most justly merited. 

*». NEAPOLITAN GAMRSTElls. 

If I w1^re to say, observes Kotzebue, of a people, without 
naming them, that they aie lazy, dirty, sensual, superstitious, 
violently fond of gaming, perfectly inditfcient to the sciences, 
attached alone to tagged shew, strangers to honesty and fidelity, 
svould it not be thought that I was speaking of Hottentots and 
Iroquois? Right: the higher classes iii Naples are indeed (he 
savages of Europe. They cat, dunk, sleep, and game. They 
neither have noi want any other occupation than this last. The 
states of Europe are overthrown: they game not the less. Pom¬ 
peii comes foith from its grave: they game still. The earth 
shakes; Vesuvius vomits foith dames: yet the gaming table is 
not left. The splendid lunis of Pa?stiini, a few miles distant, 
shining as it were befoie eveiy eje, must ho discoveicd by strun- 
geis; for the Neapolitans aie gaming, f'lie gicatest dukes and 
prin 'es are keepers of gaining-t.tblus. A prince Rufando, one 
of the most considerable noblemen of the coiuitiy, keeps the 
first gaming-house in Naples; and bcsitlcs his, there are twenty 
others of (he same dcsciiptu n. Thilhcr all the great world are 
driving at the approach of evening. Strangers must be present¬ 
ed by some acquaintance; yet this is only for form. The stran- 
gt:r makes a slight inclination to the host, and the latter as slightly 
returns it; but it is a rule tlut not a word be uttered, fii uthtr 
respects it is like being at a coffee-house; or worse than a cof¬ 
fee-house, for there one can have what one will for money: but 
here are no reficshmcnts, except peihaps a glass of w'ater after 
having ordered it ten times of the servant. 

A large but ill-fuiiiishcd drawing-room is the rendezvous of 
rouge et noir and faro. A pile of chairs heaped up in a corner 
of the room, proves that a numerous company is expected. 
Scarcely have the gaudy throng i ushed in, wlieii they seat them¬ 
selves, with greedy eyes fixed on the heaps of gold which glitter 
on the table. These meetings are called converzationes, but 
^ v** here must begin to converse. We hardly dare whisper 
'single words: if any thing moic is attempted, an universal hiss 
commands deep srience and attention to the mysteries of the 
game. Old w'omcn, particularly, sit either gathering up moivey 
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iniith their long bony fingers; or with thoir green outstretched 
ryes fixed on the ror:>e wo/r tabic, laiiicntiiig the capiiciom- 
ness of fortune, liven huiulsiMiic young women degiade the 
ilignity of their 5c\, setting beauty and the graces at defiance. 
The princess N., for ixample, is a piofessed gamester. ^Vlany 
others come to make uew conquesls, or to secure their old ones; 
in both which businesses they lay no leslraint on thcms^cs. 
A stianger is at tln^tiist look appiised of cai h lady’s favouiile: 
the husbands are eilliei ab’iciit, cr concern thcniscKes yt»t the 
least about the woditn; for of the cxcciatcd Italian Jealousy 
here is not a single vestige. Even divines and childr^i game : 
for example, tlie daghter of the marquis Echo, who is net more 
than eight yeais old. ’Ihe muiquis is one of the most enlight¬ 
ened noblemen. 

Some maintain that this degrading conduct biings the prince 
Hufaiido yearly five thousand ducats. (.)thers say that lie re¬ 
ceives no inoie thau twelve ducats a day for converting his pa¬ 
lace into a gaming-house. lie himself docs not hold the bank; 
but perhaps he has a share in it, and &o both accounts may be 
true. ’1 he holder of the bank is, in ///a ?i r/y, estcemetl an honest 
man. This, at least, is certain, that he plays without siispu'ioii^ 
and sometimes, by rxpres's desire, tells out the sum gained tv\ice, 
as an attentive l>\-standor assured me lie had seen. Another, no 
less to be depended on, iiifoimed me that the winner must in 
general be very quick in taking up the money gained; for if he 
does but tiiin round, sonic neiglihour v\ill ease him of the 
trouble. Perhaps this w^as only done through inadveiTciice; but 
done it. is. 

Whoever has been once introduced to these paitics, may go 
daily in and out as he v\ould to atnveiu; and can in his turn 
present other strangers, whose names are no lougei remembered 
than his own is, unless he plays very oflen and very high, for 
that is the only possible way of atliacting tlic attention of the 
polite ciicles in Naples. 

Thuii till tv\o in the morning they play away their time, mo¬ 
ney, health, and property. They then diivc home, and sleep 
till noon; at which time they ti^c a ride in the Villa IIcalc, 
where it is now the fashion to catch at the fresh air. The young 
gentlemen drive thither in a cunicle, in order to shew their 
horses. ’J\vo, or at latest three, is the hour of dinner; after 
this follows a walk, cither in the Santa Lucia, or iqion the Mag- 
deleiie bridge, or wherejer the sun shines in the winter. They 
would, ill reality, even care very little in their minds 
&un, except for the sake of dis[)layiiig their charms, their dress, 
or their cuiriages, which last are of gieat importance to the Nea<r 
)>ol!tans. it is net absolutely necessary that these should be eithef 
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Mostly or elegant: if thoy only appear tolerable, with a pair of 
bojlsii's to thcMi), it is enougli; for nothing is dreadecl more here 
than the terrible e\il of going on foot. Thus they say of any 
one vJk) has ruined himself by gaming, not, ** J\)or man! he is 
star^Jllig;” but, “ l*oorinan! he goes on foot.” The Ncapo- 
lit:»T horses leave survU'ed their fame: since the Trench, \>ho 
have a laudable passion for every thing thev can steal, ha\e car¬ 
ried <»ff th(‘ir finest stallions. After this they repair to the tlie- 
£lre, to cluitter; or home, to kill the lime in solitude till the 
wished f^r hour again 'approaches. This is the dailv round of 
a fashionable Neapolitan. Some among them (Prince j\ngro, 
for example) who possess eight or ten \il!as, yet never stir out 
of Naples. 

in order to render the convozaliotif more inviting for the 
younger pait of the guests, the host sometimes gives a hall, in a 
small and uitolerubly hot room, miserably lighted. The com¬ 
pany are negligently drest; the music is tiud, and the dancing 
wtiiwe. This lasts u couple of hours, and is «‘asily perceived to . 
he oiil\ a prelude to higher joys. The noise and chattering of 
ilie ladies is more insupportuble here than any where else in 
iiurope, being sufficient to stun tiie ears of u stranger; and is 
accumpaiiH il with the most violent gesticulations of the face. 'The 
coinnioii and disgusting dialect of the place is broad and bleat 
(I must bo ])ardoiied this word, which is indt'etl appropriate), 
and the ladies speak it with as lillle loslraint as the fishwomeii. 
No one will accuse me of exaggeration, on iiearing that the 
Neapolitans learn the Tuscan as a foreign language, just as the 
Pumeiuniun peasants learn High German. 1 have seen the ad¬ 
vertisement of a master of languages, in which, besides the La- 
Tin, German, Dutch, and Spanish, he expressly offers also to 
teach the Tuscan. The Neapolitan dialect is as different from 
the true Italian, as the Siberian is from the Russian; and has 
just the same drawling as is peculiar to the Siberian peasants. 
Whoever understands both the Italian and Russian, will hardly 
be able to distinguisli one from the other, when lliey are both 
spoken at once. The circumstance of the ladies speaking the 
dialect of the common people, gives a proof of their total want 
of cultivation, and at the same time casts a censure on their 
lovers. One w'ould suppose that most ladies would at least speak 
French; particulaily now, as they so often come in close ac- 
quaintance with persons of that nation: yet we rarely find one 
sue>A:ing this language, even among the literati or nobles; for 
should any happen to use it, they pronounce it so intolerably 
bad, that it requires some trouble to be understood. The pre« 
sent minister for foreign affairs, Michcroux, is an exception; 
he speaks well, and is upon the whole a pleasant man; and ie 
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not prevented by a painful disease from entertaining, even 
hoiiis, in an intellectual manner, those svho visit him. Butthc 
is the descendant of a French family, a'ld has spent much tihie 
in embassies at foreign com ts. * / 

Yet I forget that we are still at the ball; where wliit? con¬ 
versing M'e may be left in the dark; for about eleven oVlo^, a« 
soon as the musicians retire, the candles in the room are ex¬ 
tinguished, whether the company are there or not. Thi^ is not 
not done to save candles, but to give the company to undei stand 
that they should proceed to the ganiing‘-table, w hicli/howcver, 
is done by most without this hint; and now cummcnccs the giaud 
scene. Bach is thankful that tiie ball is over. 

But 1 think 1 hear the reader exclaim, ** Enough of gaming- 
ronipaiues: conduct us where no such vices pollute the palaces, 
or at least where commercial speculations only are carried on.’' 
1 am sorry that 1* cannot fullil this very moderate wish; but 
there are in reality no other societies in Naples than these in¬ 
famous converzationes. Let it, however, be remembered, that 
I speak alone of Neapolitans: some foreigncis have indeed in¬ 
troduced here the maimeis of their cuuntiies, and endeavour to 
keep them pure by admitting none but foi(i«^ners into iheir cir¬ 
cles. 1 mention, for examples, the J*lnuiisli minister Eliot, and 
^thc Russian countess Skaw ronsky. 'i^he latter has i csidcd hero 
for seveial yeais: she givet» plea'>:nit enteitainments; which, not- 
xiithstaiidiiig her great age, she seasons wuh hci humour. No 
Neapolitan can gain access to her: she is only visited, as it were, 
by buds of passage during their ilight. 

TTALTKN MORALS. 

From the terrible Italian jealousy the stranger has nothing to 
dread; it is no longer to be ioiiiid except iti novels. 1 he hus¬ 
band does not lay the slightest obstacle in the way, and even 
that doubtful animat the cicUbeo exists no mote. Conjugal fi¬ 
delity might be here depicted as fising, or concealing itsell from 
ridicule: thus the Neapolitans are the only people in Euiope 
W>ho at the representation of mv *jsSti anger” laughed instead of 
crying, because they cannot conceive how any one should make 
so much of a common tiijie. 

'Fhe few hours which gaming, d(‘bau 9 hery, the theatre, &c. 
]ea\e unoct'iipied, are devoted to leliginn. 1 have been informed 
that the genteel female sinners sometimes condescend to atfend 
. the sick in the hospitals, which perhaps turns out like the Va^sh* 
ing of tlie feet instituted by the emperor. The disguised bro^ 
•therhood consist partly of the first nobility. I haye sometimes 
aeen individuals of them begging money lor the souls in pur- 
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^|torv, \iho might be considered as beaus among the spicf^. 
l\e long hoods which covered them were of the. finest- 9ww- 
wmte lineU) and on cool days they w'ore a small mantle of scatv 
let over them: the pilgrims’ hats which hung, by the aide, apr 
peare^, to be made of the softest beaver; and their shoes and 
silk Stockings betrayed that the whole mummery covered a still, 
better dress. They proceeded from house to house with an 
.elegant bag^ which they held out to every shop-keeper, <aod on 
receiving only a shake of tlie head, went without complaint faiw 
thcr. Thpy conceive that this miserable farce will ensure them, 
the favour of heaven. 

SUPERSTITION OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 

Superstition sometimes discovers itself in the most ludicrous 
manner. Lately, at tiie theatre florentini, a comedy by Federici 
> was performing, 'when in tlie middle of the representation some* 
pious cars were struck with the sound of the little bell which, 
announces that the sacrament is carrying through the street to v 
sick person. A loud hissing followed; and some voices called 
to the performers to retire, and assigned the reason. With the 
rapidity of lightning all the players flew from the stage, and 
the whole audience were upon their knees. Behind the scenek, 
decorated and painted actors and actresses were kneeling witif* 
heads bowed down, till die tingling of the bell was no more 
to be heard. This ceremony being over, the stage was again 
tilled, and the play went on. Who w'ould choose to reside in a 
place where such folly reigns, though Nature should have emptied 
her full horn as liberally as she has done here?. 

One chief object of the reflued superstition of the Neapo¬ 
litans, is founded on the doctrine of purgatory. It is-shame¬ 
ful to see how their pious simplicity is by this means abused. 
People masked and unmasked are to be seen daily and hourly 
running through the streets, with bags and boxes, and in the 
most despicable manner enticing the people to part with their 
money, which they have with difliculty earned or even b^ged. 

I have seen flumes painted on many houses and. churches, among 
w hich several heads both old and young appear with up-<liBed 
hands supplicating the passers-by; or even carved in wo^, -and 
placed in a theatrical style before the holy booth, vt'here a taada 
in masses is carried on. linineuse sums must thus every yedir 
pass through the hands of the priests, far exceeding any royal 
rev^vAe. i am almost inclined to think that die goveminei^ .< 
iiaye done wisfely in restoring the Jesuits; as this may ijrOve-si/. 
powerful nie|^is of subsiituting a judicious priestly'despotism foe/ 
& stupid one. No mure can at the instant beefl’ected. .r . 

In every church innumerable masses are daily said, and even 
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by several at ibe same time. The laziness of the Neapolit^s 
iind daily its excuse in the churches. ’J'hey must hear inf/ss, 
that is a spiritual duty: the> infer, naturally enough, that the more 
they hear the better; and thus cio^d into the churches, wliile 
they let their children starve at home. 1 think it must dt^veiy 
difficult to feel devotion in a place so ill calculutod to inspire it: 
where all is confusion and noise; and where \\\g hereticaf ad¬ 
mirer of the arts walks about during the seivice, and can at 
pleasure have the curtain which conceals a fine altar-piece 
drawn away, even at the moment w hen the priest cpnsccrates 
the host. In this manner I have for a fe^v pence had many pic¬ 
tures shewn me, without having ventured to desire it. 

Whoever is not satisfiod w'ith these proofs of the stupid su- 
^rstition of the Neapolitans, let him recollect the blood of 
haiutJanuarius, which even yet on certain days p liquefied. The 
thing is so well known, and has been so frequently related, tliat 
1 may spare myself the trouble of repeating it. it is geneiaily 
believed that the liequefaction of the led matter is produced by 
the w'armtli of the priest’s hand; but this is an error. The 
smalt phial which contains w’hat is called the blood, is inclosed 
in a large glass bottle, so as to leave an empty space between, 
which >it would be difficult for the warmth of a hand tr) pt iie- 
trate. Well-informed persons have assured me that the miiacle 
is performed by chemical means, and therefore sometimes le- 
quires so much time; though it cannot fail if the bottle is suf- 
hciently shaken. Few people, and even few priests, aic in the 
secret; and among the latter class there are otheiwisc reason¬ 
able men who stedfastly believe in the miracle. When geneial 
Championet entered tliis city, he sent to request that the aich- 
bishop would liquefy the blood, in order to prove to the peo¬ 
ple the divine mission oi the French. At lilst the prelate re¬ 
fused; but when the general informed him that if he continiicd 
obstinate, he would hiimelf woi k the miracle, he yielded: for 
which the court, in my opinion very unjustly, sent him after¬ 
wards into exile* 

IGNORANCE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Of the attention paid by tlic great to the sciences, the book- 
SfiUers* shops enable us to form an accurate estimate. Theie are 
indeed mauyof these; but religious books, and some tiansla- 
tions from foreign languages, are all that they have to offer the 
inquirer. If we complain, the proprictois answer with 
did confession, that nobody in Naples writes, nobody read<i, and 
consequently nobody buys books, except when soynie great man 
byppeiis to purchase a collection for shew. The same may be 
said of paintings, which arc also bought only for fasliion’s sake. 
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With statuary' it is still worse: I have not been able to discover 
a Imgle artist of any eminence in this line. Should there be 
oiibj il must be only for sepulchral ornaments. 

ITALIAN LOTTERY. 

1 know too little of the middle class to venture giving a judg¬ 
ment of its manners. But this 1 know, that it is as ignorant 
and supcistitious as the higher; and that with them the lottery 
takes the place of rottoe et non among their superiors, and ap¬ 
pears to Ije followed with equal uidour. 1 have been jiresent 
at one drawing: it is a popular spectacle which no stranger 
ought to omit witnes^nig. A number of men diest in black, widi 
curled wigs, assemble ni a large loom at the town-hall (vicaria) 
every fortnight, for about a quaiter of an hour; for which con¬ 
descension they^arc amply paid. A chaiit}-boy, as is usual in 
otimr countries, draws the numbers: be is hung oxer w'ith re¬ 
lics; and belbie he eiiteis his oihcc, is blessed by the priest, and 
spiiiikled with hol>-watei. Ncaily a thousand peisons had forc¬ 
ed themselves into the room; and though cveiy dour and win¬ 
dow was open, xCt the air was so impiegiiuted with mephitic 
vapour, that 1 will veiitme to say it would have extinguished a 
lighted i aiulle. The shouting and hissing of this multitude is 
even woise than the hoiiible smell: I was often tempted to 
think myself in a madhouse. Whenever one of the grave gen¬ 
tlemen who weie to prtsulc over the ceremony appeared, he 
was leeeived with a loud and universal hiss for being rather too 
late. Tlic turning of the wheel was attended with a most hi¬ 
deous noise. The fiist-diaxvn ticket (taken from the boy by one 
ol tlie presidents, and given to a lazaroiie behind him) was re¬ 
ceived with universal applause, and die building resounded with 
shouts. On the contiary, the second number was violently 
hissed. I now' hastened out, for fear of being squeezed to 
death. 

On the stairs also 1 found business was going forward. A pi¬ 
ous man hud taken his station to beg money for the souls in pur¬ 
gatory: tliis was no bad speculation, particularly b^ore the 
diaw'iiig; as each then wished to procure the fax our of heaven. 
]3esides this, die staiis were filled with begging cripples; and, 
that the leading features of the Neapolitan character might be 
complete (sujierstition, love ol gaming, poverty,, and filthitiess)> 
it was permitted for every one to use the landiug-place for easing 
the «Y^essities of nature. 

When 1 reached the sheet, I found the crowd who were shout* 
ing above multiplied repeatedly. A heavy shower fell, but no 
one regarded it. The rabble with end without umbrellas for^ 

a long diick line, from the vicaria to the building (at the dis- 
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tance of Several streets) where the prizes were paid. \Vt^ 
a ticket of diis description was drawn^ it was announced ftoin 
a window to a porter standing for that purpose in the atieet; 
who immediately proceeded with the intelligence to the before* 
mentioned house, stopping however by the way to impart the 
news to the anxious multitude. As soon as the mob perceived, 
at a distance, one of these porters, all was noise and confusion; 
Sind thousands of hands w'ere waving in the air, for without using 
his hand no Neapolitan can speak. For half a minute every 
lip was in motion, in communicating the important observations 
which this great event produced: but the storm was soon over, 
and all still again till another porter appeared; who with a se¬ 
cond number created die same uproar. It was worth the trou¬ 
ble to witness this scene. 

The rage for lotteiies extends itself farther here than any 
where else, because superstition tinds thereby an ample field to 
work in. It is truly ridiculous to see what trifles iiimieiice the 
Neapolitans in their choice of numbers. Should any lounger 
who has nothing else to do, write five numbers by chance upon 
a wall, and remark that these will surely be prizes, it is pio- 
bable that out of ten persons who see the numbers, eight will 
choose them. This diabolical passion has seized tlie lowest clas¬ 
ses, and every tattered beggar carries the tride he has icceived 
to the lottei^. 

general character or the NEAt»OLlT\NS. 

However dark the colours are in which I hn\o sketched the 
Neapolitan character, they must become }etnioie so as I de- 
lecend to tiie common people. With the vices of the genii> 
they comhiiie some which are properly ihcirown; yrt men of 
respectability,and foreigners who havepassed fiveand twenls ^eais 
here, assured me that they are in reality triie-heaitedaiidgeiieious. 
1 neither can nor wish to deny vihat these persons say, for they 
have had too frequent opportunities of obseiving them. To me 
it is very clear that uncultivated people may commit great dimes, 
and yet be really willing to do gfieat actionij; their vices being 
only habits. 

Fonneily the Neapolitans had a frequent habit of stabbing 
MCh other in the breast with knives on rlie slightest quaiiel. At 
present, however, this exists no more. We inaj pass the streets 
by day oar night as securely ns. through our own apartments. 
This happy change has also been effected by a .strict ordinhiMu^pf 
the duke of Ascoli. No person whatever, except officers in uni¬ 
form, c^an appear in the streets armed, or venture to make any 
disttirbance; for besides tiie punishment of ll.e law^, the offend- 
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cVreceivea upon the spot military correction, either with a,stick, 
fvhW or the pilloi*}'. The prince has enforced respect for these 
regulations by a neuly-fornicd guard, drest in black and yellow, 
and distinguished from the coniinon sbirri by the privilege of 
entering houses and ariesting any person without distinction, not 
excepting officers. The severity of this measure is another me> 
lancholy proof of its necessity. 

The Italians arc in general extremely irritable and revenge¬ 
ful, though not malicious. In the first moments of their fury 
they are r\pt masters of themselves. A supposed injury must be 
revet^erl on the spot; and, if possible, with a stiletto. J once 
saw a lad who had been wounded by aiioUier in the head with 
a stone. He ran after the offender, but could not overtake him. 
He foamed with rage, bit his handkerchief, and tore it with liis 
teeth. This strange eruption of his fury often retiirnc<); and 
after he had gone an ay apparently quite calm, 1 beard him siid- 
denlv ^din roariiy* at a distance, and saw' liini again biting his 
handkciciiH'f. llad this fellow caught his adversary, and not 
been previously disai med of his knife by the beneficent duke of 
As.coli, he would have become a murderer. 

MISCni.LANEOUS ANEfOOTES RELATtV T TO THE MAN> 

Nr.ns AND CHAKArTrn of thf. Neapolitans. 

We .shall now prcbent our uadirs with a series of particulars 
rolativc to this debased and siibjnguteri iiution, wliicli at the pre¬ 
sent time cannot fail to pi o\e lii’hly interesting. We have se¬ 
lected them from various parts of the celebrated vvoik before us. 

Very little bade is carried on by the natives of the Neapoli¬ 
tan douiiiiion^, tliough commeiee might there be so flourishing. 
They possess the finest aitick's for exportation; corn, oil, rai¬ 
sins, tigs, silk, wool, wim*, &c. They have excellent harbours 
on the Metlitenaiiean and Aihiatic sea; but—they have no cre¬ 
dit. 'i'liey ti aiisact business in the same manner as the Uussiau 
merchants: they wait for ordeis from foreigners for their rom- 
jiiodities. 'fo make hjx;»‘«latioii8 at Naples is extrenn'ly liam-^ 
ilous, excepting you aie tomiected with some good foreign 
house. The pivnients aie very iiiegidar; and if yon send hither 
a greater quantity of goods than can be disposed of in three. 
months, you are vniie to have tkm returned upon your hands, 
foreign comiiioditic'. are, thcretoie, very dear, iiotw ithstaudk^ 
the fat ility of procuring them on every side. 

a singular custom, but which places the credit of the 
Neapolitans in a very ui favourable light, that when you make 
any agreement with a-Xeapolitaii,—for instance, with a Vethlrino 
for the journey to Home,—you do not pay him part of the mo¬ 
ney in advance, as is customary in other ruuHtrk'S, but he de- 
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posits 3 sum in \our hands. If you omit this preotution^ vtiu 
are n6t safe. Tlje unknown stranger, tlierefoie, has more Cre¬ 
dit til an the rc.sident native. 

For those who iisidc at Naples, that eity is a clieap place: 
for nature produces without trouble all the necessaries of life 
the whole year thioiigh, and consequently the price of them is 
very low. Sti angers, indeed, aie obliged to pay more for them, 
and to such Naples is as dear as Fails. This applies in particu¬ 
lar to lodging. For a handsome decoiated hail and four apart¬ 
ments, I paid 1(20 dollars (about twenty guineas) per month; 
but they wcie, indeed, in the best part of the tow'n, in the Largo 
di Caitelh, surioiindcd by all the theatres, commanding a view 
of Mount V’esuvius, in a very clean house, called Albergo del 
Sohj which is kept by an amiable ICnglishwoman, and where the 

accommodations are vers aood. 'J’his house 1 recommend to 

** " ■ 

t*\i ry traveller, e.\ccpt he would lather choose to have the credit 
< f living at the very hist hotel,/« fi/Y/We llre/agne, where the 
charges are said to be exoibitunt. Living is good, but not cheap. 
The price of ten caiolins a-head, for winch I bai^ained, was un¬ 
commonly low'. In this sum wine was indeed included; but the 
ordinary tiibie-wine, which is excessively sweet, is not lit to be 
diiink, so that you must pay extra ior Latnjma Lhristi: but for 
about nine-pcnce a buttle you may proeme tolerably good w'ine 
of that kind. The bicad is not extraoidinaiy, and is far iiifeiior 
to the French. I’lie vegetables are by no means so good as 
those of. inoie noithcin couiitiies: the caiiots and tin nips aie 
scarcely eatable; the eaulidowcr only is good, and glows to a 
vast size. Fish and fiuits arc excellent and abiindant; but only 
tliose which nutuie brings foitli without the aid of ait: on thu 
contrary,’pinc-iipples (though rcaicd heie with very little trou¬ 
ble) aie dearer than at Beilin, bei’ause there are no hot-liouses, 
A coach is, as in all other countries, one of the most expensive 
'articles foi a stranger; it costs daily four dollars and a half. If 
you take a coach and four lioisesfor aii exclusion of afew^ miles 
into the country, it isnn ex pence of nine dollars. Boxes at the 
theatre are scarcely to be procure^at all. 'J^lie whole box must 
be engaged at once, for single places are not to be had; and yet 
no ladies permitted to be taken into the pit. It is theiefore 
fortunate a person if he is not often tempted to go to the play. 
The ofdiaiii'y wages of a lacquey are six carolins per day: this, in 
convptipnn to other capitals, is not much; but it is necessary 
'for a stranger to be upon his guui d, as these people ar^wreal 
blood-suckers, charging for eveiy thing double what they pay, 
attd thus putting one half into their own [lockets. Besides, among 
the indolent animals at Naples these are tlie most indolent, 
/The articles of female dicss may here be procured liaiidsomq 
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Aid elegant, but at extravagant prices. With pictures and an¬ 
tiquities }ou are completely overwhelmed. Those who are not 
connoisseurs should beware of imposition; nor should thev suf¬ 
fer themselves to be led, by the price demanded, to bt*licve that 
the article is at least worth one half. 'J’liey siiould offer’’one 
third, and that is often too much. At Villa Franca inav-be pur¬ 
chased copies of the most celebrated paiTltm^s, which are, in 
general, admit ably executed in miniature b\ the young artists 
there, who are satisfied with a very inodeiate rcniuneratiun. But 
whoever is deshous to put chase originals, whether pictui es, vases, 
or gems, vPould do w ell to consult some connoisseur. Rcga, the 
stoiic-cuttei, is accounted one of tiu* fust, and 1 know that many 
collectors would nevei iiuke a puichase till they have lieaid his 
opinion. 

A scene took place under iny window', which was not calcu¬ 
lated to excite any prcpossesiuii in favoui of the fan-six of this 
city. A woman, very dreenti} diessed in black silk, and with a 
large black hood (which is commonly woin here) over hei head, 
was engaged in a quail el with anutliei female, who, lioin her 
white diess, did not appeal, anv mote than the othei, to belong 
to the lowest ila s of the people. The dispute comniued for 
some time, with alioiiible noise; when the woin'an in bl'ack sud¬ 
denly gave the other a sound box on the cat, wliicli was iinme' 
diately lepaul in the same coin, blic then tore the hood ftom 
the head of liei antagonist; and, fixing both hands in her hair, 
cliasged hei .ilong the markit-place, and pulled lici with gienl 
violence. The white one, spying hci aehaiitage, tiippeel up her 
opponent, and tInceV her with such udioitiu'ss outlie pavement, 
that the light ol the sun saluted her——,oii which she began to 
li.ainnioi aw'w like acook on a f hoppiiig-boaid. A niobot several 
liLiiidied poisons thionged so closely around them, that the com- 
b.itunts had scaicely room to move then nervous arms. 

* '^riie battli was arcompaiiied with howling, shouting, hissing, 
clappiii*,, but nobodv took tlie tioubie to pait thefiantic females, 
wlio might li.ive b( aten out ed(h olliti’s biains for what the spec- 
tatoi s < HI ed. .tVt length some ‘‘oldu rs came and separated them; 
but they were not confined. On the coiitiaiy, u well-dressed 
iivn appioaclud, ofl’tiodthe black lady his aim, and quietly coii- 
dne led lici bom llic* sc«ne of action, ^o one concerned himself 
about the while one, who c’uiltcd the field of battle as conqueror. 
These v’onien bit llicir liaiidkeiclnefs for rage, which expression 
of aiigf,# seems u> bo pccnlhii to the Neapolitans. On ail occa¬ 
sions of a s’lniliii n'ltuie the people rem.nii i^uiet spectators; not 
even toiisjrienng jI llitir duty to pieveiit ucc idents. ^hen boyf 
fight ill the slicel**, a ciicle is immediately formed^ and it is rtot till 
blood IS d(awn that any oi the bye-standers attempt to part them. 
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Tlie Neapolitans are excessively afraid of rain. No whefe 
are so many umbrellas to be seen as at Naples, and in rainy wea> 
ther it is extremely difficult to avoid the thousands of them which 
you meet in the many narrow streets. It is diverting, to see how 
the hackney-coachmen in the public places drive off in all direc¬ 
tions, on the fall of a sudden shower. At the very moment when 
there is the greatest c ccasion for those vehicles, not one of them 
is to be met with in the stieets. This singular fear arises, as 1 
was informed, from the idea, which probably is nothing more 
than prejudice, that the rain here is highly prejudicial to health. 
•—They have a custom which I never remember to have observed 
elsewhere, but which is worthy of imitation. ben heavy rains 
have formed streams in the middle of the streets, wliich it would 
bo very inconvenient for pedestiian^ to wade through, small 
noges on wheels are immediately brought out to these places, 
where they remain till the water has iim off. 

The common hackney-coaches in Naples are very far from 
elegant, and are remarkably filthy. Some idea of the inside of 
one of these vehicles may be formed from the following circum¬ 
stance. At noon the driver opens both the doors, throws his 
oats at the bottom of the coach, and })laces one of his lioises at 
each door, so that the animals feed head-to-head out of the 
vehicle * 

At the approach of Christmas, hundreds of bag-pipers are to 
be seen at Naples; whose dress of sheep-skins, with the w’ool 
outwards, forms a singular contrast with the light clothing of the 
Lazzaroni. They are herdsmen from Apulia and other remote 
provinces; who consider it as a religious duty to make a pilgrim¬ 
age at this scvasoii, with their bag-pipes, to the metropolis, to en¬ 
tertain the Jrloly Virgin with their music, in imitation of the shep¬ 
herds who A’C^nt to see our Saviour in the manger at Bethlehem. 
They go from house to house, and from shop to shop; and it is 
quite diverting to see with what devotion they stand before the 
image of the Virgin, and with what pious looks they gaze on the 
Madonna, while their lungs and fingers aie thus busily engaged. 
1 wonder that no painter has )et||hosen sut'h a scene as a subject 
for his pencil. Several weeks before Christmas nothing is to be 
beard in the streets but this music; wliich, however, is very 
barmonious: during the nine da\s preceding that festival, it is said 
to be the worst. 1 have been assured that niaiiy of these shep¬ 
herds attend upwards of forty houses daily. As a quarter of an 
hour at least must be*^devoted to each- Madonna, one these 
people'cdnsequently plays for ten successive hours on the bag¬ 
pipe. What liuigsi 

The Pa/m Scoiari, in the Collegio Caravaggio, announced 
the commencement of their lectures ou the 12th of November. 
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Curiosity led me to the place, though \iith small hopes of grati¬ 
fication. I found a small gullerv hung round witli \iitli geome¬ 
trical and mechanical figures. On eash side were some benches, 
on which seven young men were seated: at tlie further end, be¬ 
hind a table, was a man who could scarcely be thirty yeats of 
age; he wore an ecclesiastical habit, and had placed his cap by 
his side. He was just ready to begin when I entered: he imme¬ 
diately rose, came politely to meet me, aiul enquired what was 
my pleasure. Jt was some time before he could comprehend that 
I came merely w'itli a view' to listen to his discourse: astonishment 
was legibly imprinted on his countenance at the iine.Npeeted visit 
of a man with a star at iiis breast. Instantly collecting himself, 
he very civilly shewed me a place, seated himself, briefly re¬ 
peated to me what he had said in the forenoon on the history of 
philosophy, and then jiroceeth'd w ith a suavity and a elioicc of 
cxpiession, w liieh astonished me as much as the Mumd reason 
that pervaded all In'* discourse. 'I'liat lie .should ground all })hi- 
losopliy on inailieinatic.s, as he did, was what 1 was not pr(‘|)aied 
to expert. It is true, he advaneed nothing luit what i.s peileelly 
familiar toe\eiv (lerinan educated in I’rotestant seminaries; hut 


it afi'orded me ik:) small plea'ii e to hear siieh things, in such a 
plaee, and from a person in such a lialnt. At the eoneliision of 
the leelme 1 went awa^, lilhd with sinene res|U(:t for the young 
man, who>>e fl*aUires were as intiliiLent as his diseonise. I am 
only afiaid the se\en young persons who ga/ul at liiin with open 
mouths, undeistood hot little ot whatln‘saul. I he*.** weie the 
only philosophical lectures at Naples.ot which I In aid any tid¬ 
ings. As it ('ontaiiis, according to nqioit, .si veil hundred thou¬ 
sand inliiibiUmts, it follow s that only one out of on*' liimdied llmii- 
sund feels anv inclination to .‘•tudy a httl«* phiIo‘-oph\. 

A philosopher, of a (lcsciipiii)n very dilferent li*)m the pro- 
reding, says in a prinU'd a*lverti‘'eni*‘ni, “ Iheie have atali tmus 
been inanv nngodiv peopI*‘, wlio maintain that the study ot nature 
is pr* jiidieial to reveiiled r<‘lii:ioii. i his a.sseitioii is, however, 
unfounded: leligioii is rather a heiald ot the inysUries ot tiod, 
and Naliire pioelaim.s his oinnipoteiici*. Mankind ar*, notwith¬ 
standing, so perverse as to legaid leligion as an on* my to the 
progri ss ot the liiiman mind, and to look upon tuedoin ot thoujiht 
ill me or aiiv other as ineligions. To ri lute iln-' opiiinni, lie 
eontiiuus, “ I iiave wiilten a book entitled, ‘ lneligi<)iis fr*‘e- 
thinking an enemy to the advaiiemin'iit *'<1 .scieiiee; m win* ii it is 
piovetl that all works writUn by m< ii who were not pious h<- 
Jieveis, swarm with eirors, that llicy merely loliow the aiicit n*. 
without ever soaring higher than t’e y have done, and d.jit i* 
tiaiiity has exercised the most bem ticial iiitUieiicc on ail iik •'< - o 
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discoveries.” This admirable work may, in a short time, be pro¬ 
cured of Messrs. Tci res, al aples, for seven carolins. 

PALACE AT NAPLES. 

Of the royal palace at Naples I can say nothing further, than 
that it has a handsome and imposing exterior. The interior [ saw 
but once, on being presented, and consequently had b’-.t little 
opportunity for observation. The apartments through which I 
was conducted were hung with tapestry, of the maiiufaj:linx of 
the country, but which is far inferior to that of the (iobelins. 
Most of the designs were extremely rude; the colours \tere lively, 
and almost glaring. On one of the walls the Graces w('re hold¬ 
ing a medallion, containing the portraiL> of the king and queen: 
that of the king in imiforin is a striking liktne.ss; but the queen 
is represented in a dios-s which wa.s in fashion about t\\eiily year.'* 
ago, and of course now looks horribly. The Graces who hold 
this tastcle.ss medallion, likewise bear a billet, on which is written 
the following sentence from the proverbs, Rev sapiens di'isipat 
impias (A wise king di.'^perses the w'icked.) It must be acknow¬ 
ledged that no where is such shameless adulatir)n practised a.s at 
Naples. Ij however, saw tw'o fine marble busts, of the emperor 
Francis, and the German hero, the 7\rchduke Charles, whose 
open and inlelllgent countenance produces the most favourable 
impression on the mind of the .spectator, 

JUSTIFICATION OP THE QUEEN. 

I arrived at Naples with strong prepossessions against tlie queen, 
partly derived from hooks, and jiartly from verbal iiiibnnation : 
i left that city convinced of her amiable manners and disposition. 
] admit that, in these dilHcult times, .she has not always eonduel- 
cd the Iiclm with a .steaily hand; that she often adopU-d nu’a- 
sures which she was obliged to retracl, as well as others from 
which it was not in her power to recede: but may not the same 
be said of almost every prince in Enrojie? J^xtraordiimry eii- 
cnmstance!> require extraordinary inea.siires. lie with whom 
they succeed is denominated great;, but those who arc uusuccesr- 
ful sink in the estimation of mankind. 1 am ccitain that the 
quern always acted for the best; hut when the way to it is enve¬ 
loped in the thickest mist, the instinct of a Frederic is required 
to find it. The queen is a most lender and aifectionatc mother 
te'hcr children: this maternal heart is likewise a royal heart; no¬ 
thing but tlie worst usage is capable of hardening it agai^l*t the 
people, or of blunting its .soii.sibilit}. To make the people 
happy,” said she to me, “ we are often obliged, though agniihsl 
our inclinations, to act the despot; and if w'c do, W'c are not be¬ 
loved.” 1 expressed my opinion that this was not al wavs the 
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case, and as an exaniplo I mentioned Maria Tiieresa. “ Oh!” 
replied she, my mother was ncvertludess unhappy towards the 
conclusion of her life; for the ungrateful people universally wish¬ 
ed her death. And why.'’ Ou uccoiint of a paltry impost." Of 
the illusions of loyalty she speaks with an umiablc candour and 
sincerity, which excite iriesistible piepos.'^essioiis in her favour. 
She longs for the period when gcneial tranquillity shall allow 
her to lesignthc buithenof public ad'aii.s, audio withdraw, with 
her husband, into solitude. Then,” said she, then it will 
be seen who was attached to Maiiu Caioliua, and who merely 
paid their court to the qinen.” Assuiedly those who have the 
happiness to be near her, and to hear her often speak in this 
manner, must be attacheil to her. '‘'riie highest felicity on 
earth is the happiness of being a mother,” said she to iny wife, 
who expected shortly to enjov it. 1 have had se\iiitceii living 
children; they were my only joy. NatiiK' made me a mother; 
the queen is only a gal.i-dress, which 1 put off and on." At 
these w'oid.s she took her diess between two lingers, and loosed 
it again almost with an air tif contenipt. ‘‘ IJe who possesses an 
independence,” said .slie, with an emphasis that was not aff'ecti‘d, 
*^is far iiioie ha]>py than the prince on his throne." It would 
be improper to icpeat all that sIk' said coiu'eniiiig tlic pre.sent 
times, the Jesuits, &c. All, however, manifested an enlighten¬ 
ed uiiiid, and a heart, filled indeed with aelimoiiy, but excel¬ 
lent at the bottom, bhe is aceiesed of falsehood and aitiiicc; 
but 1 really douht whether it is possible so grossly to deceive one 
whose piincipal employnieiit has, for thiily years, been the obser¬ 
vation of inunkind. What she said to iiu', she both thought and 
felt; ii(;body shall ever pi rsuade me of llic coiitraiy. 

Sinceiity and good-iuiluie aie legibly inscribed on the counte¬ 
nance of the hei editary prince. Prince Leopold and the two 
juiiicesses appear to be lather bashful. All of tln iii conversed 
with me m the Geiman language; which the hereditary prince, 
in particular, speaks very flueutly. The leciprocal behaviour of 
tlie childteii to the iiiothei,, and the motlier to the children, 
which 1 had an ojipoi lunity of obsening, is so lender, so unaf¬ 
fected, a.s loinspiie llie hosoin of the stiti::- ei w ilh the most agree¬ 
able .sentinienls. It is likewi'^e a eoniiiieiidable trait in the cha- 
ractei of the queen, that she is Mill so stiongly attached to her 
]jati\c'land. On eiiteiiiiL' hci antichuniher you heat iioUnng but 
(lernutn, and honest Geimaii laces every wheie .smile upon you. 
'I’he qtieeii receives .;vi iv week fioiii \'^ienna a wiitten account of 
all oteinrcnces ronitikabk* or not iii that city. She calls it her 
chioiiicie of lies, hut has sufleied it to be sent foi thirty years 
VMlIiout CouiiterinanJing it. 
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ALOKRINE SLAVES. 

As yon go to tlic street St. Lucia, joii may look down into an 
extensive court-yard belonging to one of the buildings of the Ad¬ 
miralty. Here the ra()tivo Algerine pirates are permitted to take 
the air; and 1 have sometimes observed the half-naked, tauiiy 
fellows, with fieree, hideous countenanees, amusing themselves 
with ])laNlngat ball, or with fohh'd arms smoking their pipes. 
The\ are about foity in numlx i, and wine all taken in the same 
ship. On the couirary, as I was infonned, at least four ihousaiid 
^Ni apolitans languish in eaptivily at /'’giers; .so •^npenor is the 
marine of his Algerine higinic.ss to that of his Sicilian majesty. 
The pirates, knouingthev had no danger to fear, had already be¬ 
come so bold as to land at Caslel-a--Mara, not ten miles fioin 
Naples, wla rethey phnidered and carried off ubatexei’ the\ pleas¬ 
ed. A well-informed man rieelined, that if ihe.se barhniians had 
snnicieiit eourage and local knowledge*, they ini^iht land in the 
night at Portici, and carry the wln>le roval family into eajitivity. 
Is it not a shame, that not a ship can sail for Sicily without run¬ 
ning the risk of being taken a.s soon as it has quitted the port oi 
Naples?—Now, however, tranqi'inity is restored at .sea for a lew 
weeks : for Michcroux, hrothei to the secretary of stale, who has 
the command of a .squadron, watched for tluM orsair, alta :k- 
ed them with great bravery, and bandied them very roughly. 
They were obliged to .s''ek tlieir own poits. .so tin * at present 
the .sea is quite clear of them. 1 beeaine acquainted with this 
Neapolitan naval luio, who is as aecom|>hsh( d as he is brave, 
and speaks with great iiKidesty of hi.s victory, ’i’lie Algerines 
received a lremeiitl<Mis lire for a full !,alf-hour before they fled. 
They were superior in numher to the Neapolitans, but their gun-i 
were badly served.—Of what advantage is this victory to the four 
tlioiisand wretches who groan far from th<‘ir native land in the 
letters of slavery, and who are kept incessantly to hard labour? 
Oil the other hand, the few’ Algerines at Naples are well tieated, 
and do nothing at aill. is it possible tlial tlicse pluudereis .should 
conliiKie to be tolciated by so many naval powers r 1 know that 
Jjouis XIW once said, “ If there W'ere no .i\lgiers, we ought to 
wish for one;” but how be could reconcile tiiat expression either 
to sound .sense or polity, J eannol comprehend. 

’I’he native galley-slavt's at Naples are treated far worse than 
the Algciiiic captives. They are nut much employed in labour; 
for as often as I W'al’- ed along the coast to Portici, [ saw l^em in 
a castle sitting bi liind two iron gab s, .situated at some distance 
from each other, sn that the fresh air had a eonsiderahle space to 
traverse Iroin the outermost gate to the innermost. At the win¬ 
dows woiiieii and givN arc icMially standing, and talking with their 
huibands and lovci'*', often vuepiiig, and soimlimes laughing; 
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and su[>j>I>ui" llicm Mitli ail kinds ol t ilibh s At leitani hoirs 

they ait diiMii into a sin dl optii place, \\lutli c innut lu inor«r 
than tntnt\ ttclsqum, ind ^\hl( h is''inioinuhd with Kt!:h i id 
stioiij: pilisi(’(s JJi suits till', iiiMiicioiis dct uiinui ts ot a.tinti^ 
iiid rav di\, \iii(> siiiiumiuI tl c pl.ue \\ itli ituiski ts <liM»tdam 1 
•swouls dl n\ii, a*e (oinmindid to tiic md (ut them to puces, ij 
the slaves 111 ik( tlic Ic 1st motion to erteet ilii ii esc ipi.. Ti o this, 
honevd, tlu' s),^^x II 1 clis)iosition, but eoiitcot tiu iii'eKcs uiili 
till I tin., th< II bl ick t, ibsoiutcK fU M hiu ii tin vi>t lithe iiiteivah 

'» » til the [iilisulcs t) tlu women who w ut b i it without If 

M IK I I Ml es( ipes It \ ipics Ills not the fatdl ot the sjoveiii' 

11 1 i h dots uoi i 111 to piovidc i suthe lint iliimbx.' c t £uaiels. 

in I Ik e 111 otliei eountius two £,iii)('s ictmplwcd.it 

Mow I til I have sc\(lal tiiiKs seen Sill Ic nuhviduals, wim 

' (ited to p'lson b\ ten oi twelve wcll-aiintd 

fi 111) ill n r islid “ Why so niuin''’ I ueeived for 
m \Mi I M weie onh tin e, the pii onci tiiomdi bound. 
We id ( t M I Cl (Ik 111 anu c c ipe ' li i? not, tbeufoie, to be. 

evoiiil d fi (' I lew iniiii line It (1 1 1 cue hmen should So speech* 

iv )'n i|i( loiii iinie ot Cl dii\ th uis'ind nitii b'ldte piisou* 

»' iivcv d 111 well ‘’(tm Tt o dm tliiiij they aie ‘iir- 

I I ij d s, bv si' Ol (1 1 ( '•/' n Old pioet-ssioiis of tins 
ill It I I u} t ) II <>i h I time , K tinllv eseitcd con idi i d Ic 
^ (tion I won hi tint the nnihcnt tlows iiotduce* thee.* 

^ mo» il ) bi m UK aliislu it lias « n it nurnbci of spu-. m 
Its |n\ ml miLi I i i ue* pc )p'e ot the lushest i ml t>iii* 
ot tlu 1 i Mt n lj\ (1 t'is idt) X dthivubei K—, who Imp.i in 
tin flic >111]) ini <) 

7 ) espre s lilt p>Mi ♦ liuiiptt mamiunci somcwlat djt- 
^iisimj but t\ticmelv t.nci etc it .Miultl be iiece suy onli to 
cop\ 1 scciu wIi'iliMidve ( Ml il t iiKa w line ss( d \ m tii si 11 ^ 
melons, enl into sm ill put i & \ p >oi devil buys one ol tia <,1 

puces, d voms it bites off tin tuk] whIi hist e lli md liiiows it 
awflv Abiwe^u b )\ mimednn l\ pieivs it op e ut of the mud, 
voiKiously gn iws It (lu I moK, mei docs not elioo it, willia si Ji, 
till it la as thill IS post piiiei 

CLiv \ 11 or N \pi rs 

T lire alitady v»iil tune' made nuiition of t’e dcb^htfiit 
cliPiateot Naples, out I must aelnowIcd^t that it suipasses every 
dc'sc^'ption Iw' at first, M IV ipprchcnsivi of the cold foi, 
thou lit I, wheip ihiie aie no stoves, wluie (hinmits aic but 
sfitlom mer with, and the floois are of sltine, tin mildest winter 
would be moK severelv felt than the luaeiuis ol a Kussiaii season, 
which h, means ol pi opei stoves tlitv know liovv to oveicome But 
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I was mistaken. In niy four or fivi* apartments there was but a 
single lirc-place for eases of ilecessity; and in this I never had a 
lire made, though I did not leave Naples till the .sixteenth of De¬ 
cember. Through the whole of November, the thcfinomcter 
W'as generally above twenty degrees: day and night were equally 
warm. Notwithstanding niy custom of sitting down to my writ¬ 
ing-table at four o’clock, and sometime'^ earlier, 1 luwcr felt the 
least cold, ^rhe people here use a kind of copper pan, with an 
arclu'd cover, in which mjrtlc-bram hes are burned, and difi’nse a 
pleasing warmth: but in liouses that face the south thest' ma\ be 
dispensed with; for my part, I never had occasion for them. 
Two days, on which the tcinperatnre had fallen about four or fi\c 
degrec.s, seemed to the Neapolitans intolerably cold, and the\ all 
declared thej had never experienced more inclement weather. 1 
naturally laughed at them when F met tiioin witli their faces 
innflled up in their cloaks. The tloors are covered with mats 
made of rushes, which entirely counti'ract the effect of the cold 
xlfuies. Scarcely a day passed without much lightning either in 
the morning or evening: sometimes these stoims were cxtiomejy 
violent; and in one of them, during the last da}s of my residence 
at Naples, the lightning killed three men at Castel Xuovo. Had 
it fallen two or three paces further, it would ha\'‘ set liietoa 
powder-inaga/ine, and would I'robably have j>rcvent( d me from 
ever describing its operations, it is remarkable that, though 
thunder-storins are so frequent, not a single lightning-conductor 
is to be seen at Naples. ’J'he circumjacent country is decked 
w'ith eteinul verdure. J'ow trc'cs entirelv lose thcii leaves, and 
none of the hedges beroiin' quite baie. TIk- sun’s ra\s are often 
scorching, and almost always too w'arm. ’J’he natives conqdain 
of the sr:i-breeze, called Sirocco, whith thev imagine relaxes tlie 
svstein, and makes them indolent and ill. With iiio, however, 
the Sirocco agreed extremely well. ’I'hongh its name was before 
so terrible, 1 became actpiuintcd with it only as a warm delightful 
zephyr, which never produced in me any ilisagreeable .sensation. 

I revelled in this heavenly climate, amid thc.se enchanting beauties 
of nature, these monuments of antiqpity; and jet—I candully 
acknovvledgc it—yet did 1 feel no regret at ijuitting Naples, but 
drew iny breath more freely when I had turned inv hack on a city 
containing half a million of people, with none of whom I could 
contract a friendship. 'F'o lead what may with propiiely bo 
termed an agreeable life, we must reside among good men. Na« 
ture and the climate are of very little eonse<iuence. We^inay 
accustom ourselves to every thing, but not to people with9nt 
hearts.—Farewel, piou^ Paithcnopc! mva do I wish to behold 
thee again. 
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r.vrrsSES or the r\:^/\Ro\i. 
the utrocitirs of the r<‘\oIiuion, c\ciy o!U' sf!il iTl:itr« 
witli lioiror that tijo ]/.)/zaroni roasted iiini in ihi* sti ct Is, ami 
bfpfit'd money of lln^ passcn^t'js to |nii't !i:iNt‘ l)it'ad foi tlicir roast 
moat. Many (d’thom oaniod in tlitir pookots lingors, oai v', Ro. 
'which tlu'v laid ml olf; and nht n tluy nn I a j^rrson wlioni thov 
looked iijmn a>a paliiol, thov tpumphantl\ oxhihilod their hloodv 
spoils. One of those niurdoKM- sliowod nilh r\nltalio?i a rooking 
dagL>'or to one of my at’<|u.iintan( o, boasting that ho had plunged 
j' into the bosom of a Jacobin. 'I'ho p« rson to nlunn lie was 
speaking v as ob!ii»od to feign (‘\rossivo joy at the aeeoimt; he 
inquired nho tin* .laeobin nas, and hoard the name of one of his 
most intimate friends. On tins occasion tiio w onion neio tin* 
most oulragoons; it was siiflioiml to be pointed out b\ one of 
ihcso furies as a .jacobin, to bo iii-itaiill\ sa< rilicod. j\Ii \vltf> 
'\\oi0 cropped bail' \wro devoted \icliins. J’aisc tails weie pio- 
euM'd; but die ileception being peieei\ed, tin* pi'ople ran biJiind 
every tnie that pas''cd, pulhd liim by the lad, and if it c-aine oil, 
it was all over witli the weaier. I jiwards of lw(» tlnni'-and houses 
were eoinpletely plumhrid. ^I’he J)ani<'h consul was often In 
danger, because Ins unifo;m v.asmistakdi for I'rencli. J'.seiv 


thing was done par ht sd/itn /('(!(’, so that stifuii /iv/e is now be¬ 
come an opprobiions ii'iin. J'or tlm-i' months ibdfo and his 
Calabrians indulged in tliest* escesscs. "^I'lie J’iimkI: at length 
came, and In tweiity-foni hcuis Iranqnillltv was restored, d’ln-ir 
luunber did not < \ce( d four ihonsaiid, but that was suflleient lor 


.such a {nisillanimou.s on* my. 'I'lic nu asnies tliey adojited wme 
indeed siwerc: v,lu'n, for i sample, they nn ( a su-<pectcd person, 
all hliey did was to sni: il at bis bands; if they smelt ofjiowder, 
be was cut in pic( cs viill onf iikmcv. 

'riiere is at Napli a qieciis oi begging more disgusting tlian 
tlial of the stieet-beggars. < hi my pii'scntalion at court, one 
of the attendants Hist appeared in iny anti-ebainber, and in the 
mum* of all his comrades wishetl me joy on my happy arrival. 
1 shrugged my shoulders, and made him a prt sent. A quarter 
of ail Inuir afterwards, one of the halbcnliers (tlic guards in the 
interior apaitnuMils of die palace) eaiiie with the same coinpli- 
ineiit. lie was folhwed by several others; and at length tlic 
dome'ties of the ina'te; of the horse were aiuiuunced, though 
that olHccr had no roiicem at all with the presentation. 1 hud 
no other altcinativ'O than to throw away fifty piastres, or to send 
them away w ith as little ecremony as they shewed of modesty. 
1 was assured that a (leriiiau prince, who had recently visitid 
X\a|)Ies, had been obliged to give in this niaiiiicr eighty piastres. 
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iriils it disgraceAil! The example of tb^ 
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r iSf. If you have diii^ with any sure to have one 

IwOtOf ms people with 3 rou the |leiipiih|rmng» to asafce you 
f<hryour dinner three times iho pi^ fo^ whi<^ you infill 
luttre I^kI it at a tavern. This is truly dis|tuceM 1 

the particulars of the author** journey firom Naples to; 
we shall refer the.public to the book i|Belf. A vei^ in- 
f^sUng account is given by Kotaobue of ^ 

» 

' ’• sT. Peter’s chuech. 

TbifflHiilchng is esteemed a wonder of the world by 4very oaet 
iHtt my usual fpite at the sight of wonders attended me here also ; 
lleH no sensatiou of sads^tion in bdiolding it. 1 did not find 
^ otegant, noir even imposing: for its imaseose size is lost in end- 
Xem lutle decorations.—But f must describe ifstith regulaiity: 

The church is built on a spot which formerly made part of the 
circus and the gardens of Nero. Its ground, however, has been 
consecrated by the blood of martyrs, Its origin is dated more 
dlan three centuries ago; but it'has been frequently altered, and 
at times entirely neglected by ode pope or zealously pursued by 
another. Bmmante, the celebrated architect, took it into bis 
*|rsad to put an immense dome on it; yet, dying sOon after, he 
could only erect the four capital pillars, which were subsequently 
found too slender by Haphael Urbino,and therefore better secured 
ih their foundation. The church was to be built in the form of 
a Ijatin cross at one time, and like a Greek one at another; yet 
diis unfortunate cross was adhered to by every one, even by Mi-- 
cbel Angelo Bonarotti; this is tha cause why all endeavoiirs 
at producii^ a grand effect have proved abortive. Michel An¬ 
gelo took the ^moua Pantheon as a pattern for the dome; he 
intended to cbpy its front also, but he died too soon. James de 
la Porte finidied tha dome, and Charles.Mademo the rest of the 
'buildings Bernini (^ho acquired his feme nobody knows how) 
bas been pleased to put a steeple fin it; but be was compelled 
to take it down a^in, as the vralj^egan to burst in seyeial inaces. 
Xbiring tbe Pius tK sixth a sacristy was added. 

than a do^Bpopes, and several «k»ens of architects, 
baw^lMiexi bn^ at tlS^ilffing f meiiding^.qjpas^ntlng« and spoil<c 
Towards the ^vBtoentu century Uie expences 

feqoUnted to,aa3tot)ty millions (jf Roman dou^; andjhey 
cxccsed sufe. The f^nrisgin^; yet 

took nfeGif:y.tn#Kx)emi$e*E» land there twa' 
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gl'ound to the up^cr part of its ceiling is 4.32 feet, and that six¬ 
teen persons raaj find sufficient room for themselves in the glo^ 
bular top over the dome. On the 29th of June, annuaUj, the 
dome is lighted by four thousand lamps and two thousand fire« 
pots: this jnust be a fine spectacle. 'J'lie pope also bestows his 
blessing* annually, on Maundy-Thursday, from the middle baU 
cow. ' 

• The vestibule of the church is grand and beautiful. Over the 
second entrance we admire a mosaic from Giotto, executed in 
the year 1303. At the corners to the right and left we see the 
statues ofi Charlemagne and Constantine on horseback. We, 
however, need not approach them; for neither of them is worth 
examining. Charlemagne appears in the act of riding through 
a triumphal arch, from which a curtain descends. What an idea! 
to tieat-a triumphal arch like an alcove. Yet this invention of 
Comarchini delighted the pliant Bernini in such a manner, that 
he has made his Constantine in the act of riding through a sort 
of tentf where the horse must iiecc&sa.*ily be eutangied at the first 
step. 

Of the f^ve doors leading to the church itself, one generally 
shut up by brick'Work. This is called the holy door; and is 
opened only at a jubilee, and not then till the pope h.is knocked 
at it with a hammer. The middle gate is of bronze, with bas- 
reliefs; which do not .add to the tiiie dignity of atcnijdc, but 
shew the vamty of the popes. Among other subjects repieseiited 
* in these, we find the ceremony of an niidi^nro which was given 
by some pope to the ambassadors of sevcial nations. The ab- 
siiidity is niafle complete by the licathenlsli dccurations of these 
pieces of workmanship. 

1 expected to find the church more nairow at first sight than 
from its outside it appears to be; yet I doubt whether the great 
art of keeping up due proportions bo, as it is said, the cause of this; 

1 rather a.scnbe the clFuct to the childish theatrical decoration at 
the high altar, where the Holy Ghost waves in a transparent glory; 
and especially Jo the accumulation of ornsimcnts of every kind. 
If nothing were to be seen within the church but the white mar¬ 
ble sparingly decorated with bronze, the e)e would ease itself by 
an involuntary tear of admit ation: but these angels with holy- 
water pots; these niarblf flourishes of every colour; these tombs 
every W'here interspersed like swallow's’ nests; this gaudy gilt ceil¬ 
ing; these escutcheons of the popes vvkbout number, the marks 
. of theiDvanity iTT-aro together sulficient to destroy all the gran¬ 
deur: and thisMtoous churcltnow appears like a handsome wo¬ 
man of the seventeenth century,who has taken all possible care to 
counteract her charms by a boop'petticoat and a preposteroua 
KOTZEBUE.} L 
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head-dress* Such, at leasts was the iinpressi&n which it maiih' 
apOo- me. 

^ 1 shall speak, however, of its different parts.—The tomb of a; 
popci by Canova, ought to be particularly noticed. .Rel^ion is< 
certainly represented here as a veiy formal lady, though indeed 
that may be its genuine yet displeasing character: but the Genius- 
on- the opposite side makes amends; it is of unspeakable mild¬ 
ness, and the two-maJestic liens refute the envious ealumny which 
accuses Canowa’s chisel of wanting energy.—A statue of St. Pe¬ 
ter, seated, is said to have been re-cast from a bronze Jupiter 
Capitoliuus. The pious cadiolics take every possible pains U> 
kiss away its feet. A hundred and twelve lain'ps are buining 
continually round the tomb of this saint; and this is the most 
impoitant remark 1 can make on it.—^I'he high altar close to it^ 
on w'hich nobody reads mass but the pope, is overshadowed hf 
a ceiling which exceeds that of any palace of Rome in loftiness. 
This, however, might pass; but the act of disfiguring the Pan- 
dieon by taking, away nejily two thousand 'pounds weight of 
bionze,.foi> the sake of this pitiful work of Reroini, is a disgrace 
to the memory of Urban the Righth.—The great and truly awful 
dome is only two feet less in diameter than that of the Pantheon, 
being 137*. but it exceeds the latter in height by twenty feet; 
being 159 besides the lanteni, the basis pedestal of the top, the 
globular top itself,, and the cross above it, which measure to¬ 
gether about 1120. I^iotwiihstandiug all Ulis, no pleasing nor 
grand impression is made like that we irresistibly feel in the 
Pantheon; yet, to compensate for diis deficiency, a remnant of 
the holy cross, and another of the spear that pierced the side of 
Christ, with many more relics, arc preserved here, and locked 
up within pillars. An immense cross is suspended under the 
..dome every Good Friday, and lighted up by above three huiidrecb 
lamps.—In the baek-ground of the church we ascend on stepa- 
of porphyry to tlie altar, over which' the pretended pulpit of St.. 
Peter presents itself. This we may easily suppose to have been, 
ill reality nothing bntasori^ wooden chair; we see, however, a 
large bronze arm-chair, siivroupded by indifferent colossal pillars 
of the same metnl.—Quite close to it, on a papal tomb, is the 
famous statue of Justitia, done by James de la Porte. 

Of the bundl'd and thirty statues placed in this church, there 
is none which k sHoidd be inoHned to take particular notice ofL 
Its greatest ornaments are the excellent mosaics; all copied front> 
the most renowned pictures^ which thuo are guarded c against 
oblivion. Most of the originalo are now at Paris. It seems* 
as if the Romaiis'had felt a presentiment of their loss, and taken' 
every means to prepare for it.—A bas-relief by Algarde, repre- 
Kutii^pope Leo the Great in the Act of forbidding Attila, king; 
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^ '{he 71111131 to approach I^oiniev is particiilarly remarkable.-^ 
^mong the sepulchral monuments I saw one by Bernini, which, 
like many other works, betrays die utterly unpoetical mind of the 
artist. A colossal skeleton is raising a marble curtain, havi^ig 
*caught it with a hand like an>eagles claw.—Another is erected 
an honour of the Swedish queen 'Christina. 'On a bas-relief we 
«ee this strange w’omaii renouncing Lutheranism. I'iie nose and 
the hands are mutilated; which may perhaps be the effect of the 
just indignation of her countrymen who have travelled liither.— 
One should do the sambto (he scene which is represented on tlie 
‘Sarcophagus of the famous countess Matilda. We cannot help 
^recollecting bow the emperor Henry has been abused in her 
qiresence. The sovereign pontiffs-should tear out the leaves from 
their history on which such transactions are recorded; but they 
4'ndeHVonr to eternise them by marble.—There is but one inoiui- 
ment in the church that represents a sensible action of a pope; 
it is the correction of the calendar by Gregory XLII.; the test 
■are devoted to remind us only of wondcis or revolting cruelties.-— 
I could certainly fill a much greater space by descriptions of the 
contents of this church: liut at every new visit to it 1 felt as if I 
saw only a collection of goods and articles of inferior w orkinan- 
-fillip, brought together without regularity for some future sale; 
and [ heartily wislied they were disposed of, that! might be per¬ 
mitted to admire the building itself. 

Undenicatii is the spot where tlie-martyrs were interred for¬ 
merly, and which has been carefully preserved with the new spleii- 
■did temple. It contains so little deserving of .notice, and exhaled 
so foul an air, tliatl thought better not to descend into it. Se- 
veial emperors, kings, and popes, lie buried lieie: and many in¬ 
scriptions, paintings, and mos-jics, of the primitive church; some 
of which may be silfficiently interesting.—^I’lie splendid sacristy 
was built under Pius Vi.: and as it is of so leceiita dale, the 
-cntics have a great deal to say against it; for with them nothing 
can be good but what is ancient.—We ascend the roof of the 
•church by easy steps, and the delicate ladies may even be carried 
-up by asses. We here seem to have entered a small town; for 
we suddenly find ourselves among a number of houses, which 
■either serve as repositories of implements and materials for re- 
liairing the church, or are inhabited by the workmen. The 
dome, at the foot of which we now.arrive, -seems to be the parish- 
church of this town; and the inferiordomes appear as if intended 
only Ibr ornaments, to fill up the -vacuities. Add to this, that 
'we cannot see the streets of Home, on account of the high gallery 
nurroundiiig and its colossal statues, and a stranger may easily 
conceive how singular such a scene must be. 1 w'as assured, he- 

X. £ 
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sides, diat sometimes there is a market here of provisions for these 
aerial inhabitants. 

Though Bre are noAV on the roof, we have still a great height 
to ascend before we reach the summit of the dome. 4^reviously 
to entering on tiiis adventarous enterprise, we are conducted to 
the inside gallery of the dome. From this spot the people with** 
in the body of the church appear like children. The higher we 
go, the more uncomfortable we lind it, on account of the oblique 
walls over the narrow staircase; and are often compelled to lean 
with onr whole bodies quite to one side. Several marble plates 
are aflixed in these walls, informing us that some persdns of dis^ 
tinction have had the courage to mount this dome, or even to 
climb up to the lantern and the top. The emperor Joseph II. 
is mentioned twice; and Paul 1. as grand-duke. At some places, 
where the stairs are too steep, more commodious steps of wood 
have been prepared for the king of Naples: by these we can walk 
to the lantern with greater ease. The view which awaits us there, 
may be imagined without the help of description. It is an im-p 
mense panorama bounded by the sea. The storm that aUvays 
blows in these high regions, spoils this grand scene. I advise 
every one to guard against taking cold, though the air may be 
ever so warm and mild below. 1 have found the necessity of 
this caution, from my ownexpciience. 

I must say a few words respecting the noble Place of St. Pe¬ 
ter, which in iny opinion exceeds in beauty the church and all its 
appendages. It is elliptic. 'I'he church appears in the back¬ 
ground ; and on both sides we see a row of quadruple arches, 
resting on two hundred and eighty-four, pillars and eiglity-eight 
pilasters: the arches support a hundred and ninety-two statues, 
each twelve feel high, leprescnting (to my sorrow) Aothing but 
saints. For the sake of this place, £ can pardon Uernini many 
incongruities. Two noble fountains throwing a mass of water 
to a height of nine feet, from which it falls in a very picturesque 
manner, add to the beauty of the whole in a very great degree.— 
'riiose who consider the obelisk in the middle as an ornament, 
do wrong in my opinion. It iAiothing to me that it was trans¬ 
ported by the emperor Caligula from Heliopolis in Egypt to 
Home; that its removal to this place by Fontana, at the com¬ 
mand of Sextus the Fifth, is an astonishing exertion of mecha¬ 
nism ; that its erection cost nearly seventy thousand dollars: 1 
insist that its massy greatness hurts the effect of the noble front 
of the Church. Any one who will try by forgetting foPa mo¬ 
ment the obelisk, will instantly ffnd the whole improved, and 
much grander than before. VVe are disgusted too at the pitiful 
inscriptions by which this monument of remote antiquity is pro¬ 
faned, informing us that, a papal blessing has cleansed it from all 
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Ito impurity. But I have done with these insipidities, vMAk 
disgrace all the pillars and obelisks here. 

Much highly iiiteieating matter is to be found in the descrip¬ 
tion given by M. Kotzebue of the library and museum of the 
Vatican, the churches, and obelisks atRome, the villas of Medids 
and Lodovici, the palaces of Baibcrini and the Cae^rs, and 
particularly die various ancient edifices and ruins. Tlie account 
of the 

PALACE OF LUCIEN BUONAPARTE, , 

a man who once lived for years in a garret, must impress the 
readei^ with very sublime ideas of the secret motives of Provi¬ 
dence. Liicien, however, is allowed to be the best member of 
the usurper*s family; and though he have puitiripated'in the 
spoils of a conquered nation, he commits d no ci lines to obtain 
them. Speaking of this palace, Mk Kotzebue sa^s, at last we 
meet with an elegantly-furnislicd house, and a romfoi table habi¬ 
tation. Even Uiough we should happen not to know in whose 
palace w'e arc, we should instaiillv guess, that at least no Italian 
is its owner. Liicien, it is true, has not bought it; he is only 
in treaty about it; but he has alien^v made aiU'iatious and im¬ 
provements according to his own ideas, and at every step the 
visitor discovers the man of taste, tiie couiioisscur, and the lover 
of die fine arts. A majestic statue of Mmei'V.i, which he bought 
of prince Jiistiniani, and which rivals the ceicbiatcd palace of 
Vclletri, the highly extolled basso-reliivo of Jupiter or Bacchus 
suckled by Ainultliea, and a beautiful antique altui, are the chief 
ornaments of the grand saloon. 

Lucien has not yet purchased any other woiks of sculpture; 
but the little he has obtained may be called a great acquisition. 
Nor is his collection of pictuies very iiumcious; hut there is not 
a single bad one among them; and here at least me may enjoy 
the pleasure of admiring nothing but niastei piecies, without being 
til St tired with a crowd of indiffei eut pieces or wretched daubiiigs. 
The Massacre of the Childien at Bethlehem by Poussin is the 
best representation 1 have seen of this horrid scene. The child 
has already received a wound, lies bleeding and screaming on the 
ground. The executioner is aiming a second blow; the mother 
catches it with one hand, whilst she fixes the nails of the other 
into the niurderei’s back. Her countenance—ah!—the pencil 
of a great master only could paint it! No words can do it It 
is not pale, yet it has no colour; Despair has breulhed upon it; 
it is^ic colouring of the infernal regions, the hue of the tortures 
of hell, which we do not see, which passes through the eye, and 
runs like a cold tremor down our backs—I will not speak longer 
^)f it; it makes my heart ache. Had I been doomed to paint 
fliat picture, it would have killed me. Poussin qertAiniy had no 
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^ikb-etij or did not love children; for how elfle'could ithzvi^ 
been possible for him to kill the poor little innocents with so 
much craeltyf The executioner dispatched diem with one blow 
of his sword, but the painter was obliged to have them bleeding 
Ibr weeks and moodis at his feet. I had no cicerone with me to 
name die dilTerent masters, yet think 1 have guessed many of 
them: one of the Madonnas is, beyond doubt, by Raphael; and 
•one of the most lovely of his works. If the masterly group of 
several heads illuminated by the light of a lantern, be ^as' I con- 
Jecture) by Honthorst, it is certainly his most successful pro¬ 
duction. A Venus in the bed-^-oom does honour to thef pencil of 
Sizian. But why tire my readers with this dry catalogue ? espe¬ 
cially as this art of guessing is even by Dubos pronounced to be 
very fallacious, and the most experienced judges are frequently 
mistaken. Jn short, 1 fouiuhat most but two or three middling 
fiieces, and this was the only gallery at Rome which I left with 
perfect satisfaction. 1 w ill not deny, that the tasteful furniture 
of the rooms might contribute to heighten the beauty of the 
paintings; and that it puts a stranger in good-humour when he 
finds diat he is not obliged to wander about on a dirty brick 
pavement, among old-fashioned leather chairs. Lucien intends 
to increase the number of his pictures to three hundred, but every 
one of them is to be a master-piece; if he realises this idea, his 
collection will be the onl 3 ' one of the kind in Rome, and perhaps 
in Europe. Widi respect to the palace, he has likewise vast 
plans in contemplation, and is said to have an idea of purchasing 
a whole street to enlarge it. 1 am unable how to reconcile this 
love of magniiicence with his partiality for domestic life and com¬ 
forts, which is so conspicuous in his palaces at Paris as well as 
at Rome. His study is close to the room for his children; and 
this latter furnished and arranged for them with an aftoctionate 
care, that at first sight every thing betrayed the tender father. The 
custode assured me, that Lucien would not survive the death of 
any of his beloved children. He has bought a villa near Rome, 
and also a palace at Milan; hence it seems as if he intended to 
settle in Italy for life. ^ 

The present state of the descendants of the Romans is admira¬ 
bly described in the following series of 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

When a foreigner returns to Rome after visiting Naples, he 
will be more than ever llruck with the stillness and solitude in 
the streets. He has no need to force his way through the d'owd 
with both anus as in the Toledorstieet of Naples; he may walk 
without being much incommoded, even on the Torso. Rome 
eeems as if it had been depopulated by a plague: but it is only 
the effect •of die pestilential dominiem of priests. The ci^ con- 
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^ms comrents for monks, and 51 nanneri^. At ^rit, h&if^ 
ever, this quiet is not displeasing, after having been stunned vvitfii 
the incessant noise of Naples; and be now observes widi grtatev 
satisfaction the cleanliness that prevails here. Many of 
ireaders may perhaps* laugh at me whenl speak cleanliaess ak 
Rome: but it is iu^ed clean when compared with Naples^ aini 
without having been in the latter city, it is impossible to* conceive 
Iiovr far the love of filth may be carried. It roust be owned, that 
on many walls in Rome, we find the word immondezzaio inscri-> 
bed; signifying a place where every one may throw all manner of 
dirt—a privilege which is but too frequently made use oft but 
these arc only particular places; and, however near they may be 
to each other, tlie intervals are clean. At Naples, on the con¬ 
trary, immondezzaio should be written over the gates: for the 
w'hole city is a temple of Cloaciiia. 

In winter the women of the lower classes carry about with 
them a small earthen pot with handles. This pot contains live 
coals, o\ cr w liich they warm their hands; and so much are they 
attached to it, that even when looking out at the window, they 
hold it before them. They have given it a \ery whimsical name, 
mm'ilo (husband): but whether this be meant as asathe or a com¬ 
pliment to their husbands, 1 could not learn. 

The art of conversing by means of gestures and signs, is well 
known in eveiy part of Italy; but it is at Rome where it is most 
practised, and brought to the greatest degree of perfection. Very 
amusing observations may be made relative to this language in al¬ 
most every church and every company. A lover will there seldom 
approach his mistress, but addresses his discourse to her at a dis¬ 
tance i and they may, perhaps, be saying the tenderest things to 
each otlier, without it being possible for the uninitiated to under¬ 
stand a single syllable, without his even suspecting they are con¬ 
versing together.—^'lo lay die hand open on the chin, and then 
cross the lips w'ith two lingers, signifies You ai'c beautiful, I 
should be happy to speak with you.’’ if the lady only repeats the 
latter part of the sign, it is understood that she consents; but if 
she adds a motion of the hand, as if fanning herself, it m^ans 

Begone! I do not wish to speak to you.” Raising almost im¬ 
perceptibly the point of the fan over the mouth, and then gently 
lowering it, means, Yes: 1 have no objection.” Ladies of qua¬ 
lity have a still more refined method of giving this answer. 
They slowly bend forward the upper part of the body, and then 
resume their former attitude. In general, whilst making tho 
sign, they avoid looking at the man of their choice: they only 
give a quick glance of the eye at him immediately aftej; it is done, 
and that v quite sufiicient. In Germany, to beckon with the hand 
signifies ** Come hither but in Italy it means only, 1 salute 
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fCkkJ^ 'A'stiRnger, uoacquainted with the meaning of that ngtf^ 
vary natorally goes towards the person making it, imagining he 
has something to cominunicate. This mode of saluting parti*^ 
cularly well becomes a beautiful youiig lady. To beckon witb 
the band backwards, signifies with us, ** Go away;” but in Italy^ 
** I shall come directly. ^Sometimes we see the Italians use botn 
modes*of beckoning immediately following each other; which 
means, ** J salute you now, and shall soon be with you.”—To- 
beckon with the inverted hand over the shoulder, means, " Go: 
1 do not believe you.”—To pull the corner of the eye down to¬ 
wards the -nose w ith the fore-lingcr, means, That is a man of 
mettle, who will not be played with.”—Sometimes they act at 
the theatres an interlude or farce, wlietc all these signs are in¬ 
troduced; and which therefore must prove very interesting, espe- 
' cially to strangers. I can give no further information about this 
sul^ect; and leave it, as a more suitable task, for young travellers 
to study this excellent language. 1 thought, however, 1 could 
observe that the much more excellent language of the eyes is thus 
lost, or at least not sufficiently cultivated. The Roman ladies 
depend entirely on their signs; the German belles on the language 
of the eyes; in which they have become such proficients, that 
they do not at all feel the want of the Italian mode of conversing^ 
The Romans esteem it a vice to steal, but murder is thought 
no crime. .They are ashamed of being seen in company with a 
thief, but a murderer is only called a “ poveretto” (poor fellow), 
and they willingly assist him to make his escape. The wearing 
of qffensive weapons is prohibited here, but not so strictly as at 
Naples: and fatal stabs with knives are still very frequently the 
consequence of quarrels; but there has not been an instance for 
several years back of a stranger having been assassinated. The 
Transteveriui (Romans living on the other side of the Tiber) 
distinguish themselves still by their audacity and fierceness. A 
number of them lately went to a wine-house, before the gates of 
Rome, where they diank freely. (Jn their return to town they 
divided into two ])arlics. The one hud reached tow n before the 
Other, and had enti'red a colfce-ho^c to refresh themselves; the 
other followed them, entered tlie coffee-house, but left it sooner, 
without bidding good night to the first party. These latter found 
themselves offended. I'rum words they proceeded to blows, 
from blows to throwing stones, from stones to knives, nay, some 
fetched muskets from their houses in the neighbourhood. Several 
were killed on the spot, many were carried home badly wounded. 
The sbirri (officers of the police at Rome) did not dare to mter- 
fere; and it was not till the affray was over, that they endeavoured 
to take sotpe of the ringleaders singly. One of the latter, at 
.whose door they knocked during night, asked from tlie window^ 
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* tbeie?’?—«The oflicen cf ^t|nk* #i^ nilf 

" Stop a nioinaiit/«aid he^ " I %all com© timmedMlS 
He accordii^ly came, armed with a pair ^ {Hstolii, ofwniSii 
door, killed one of the sbirri on the.spot, and BWulaUy n‘nimifli| 
the other; on which, having himself lecebedfistah, he nwiitig 
expiring to the ground. It is of no avail dia't.pdtty inaignificaf|| 
crimes are immediately punished with the cord, vrhich is, indaX 
an inhuman torture. The arms of the culprit fure twist^ oij^^ 
joint at the shoulders, in such a manner that he is very frequant](y 
rendered a cripple for life. The kind of sport so ve^ commoijt 
at Naples, in which tAVo persons endeavour to push their fingmw 
into each other’s faces, i never observed in the streets of tbit 
city; vi'here it is strictly prohibited, on account of the many dis<* 

S utes which it occasioned, particularly in the night*time. Tim 
fomans are said to be pfoficients in the game. If they only see 
a stranger stretch out his fingers half a dozen times, they are sure 
to be at him; for they instantly observe not only which of them 
he generally uses, but their e}es are by practice accustomed to 
perceive, from the slightest movement in the muscles of the 
hand, M'hich fingers he intends to stretch out, ou which they in* 
stantly regulate their own accordingly. 

At the merry season of Christmas, the bagpipers of the kinig- 
doni of Naples ramble as far as Rome; where, as in tlieir own 
country, they disturb the morning slumbers of evei^ stranger with 
their mu^ic. On Christmas-eve the streets exhibit a cheerful 
spectacle. Not only the shops with toys for children (which are 
far inferior to the toys of Berlin), but all those where eatables of 
any Lind are sold, are decorated in the most singular and wbim^ 
sical manner. As the poorest Italian must hav^ a turkey at this 
festival, you see those birds hanging up plucked, by hundreds, and 
almost all of them have oranges in their bills. Beef and veal are 
covered with gold and silver tinsel, and even adorned with rib* 
bons. Hundreds of sausages are suspended like garlands; and 
in their vacancies are placed for a contrast, in paper cases, the 
white ricotta. Oranges are even fixed at the top of ev^iy pine¬ 
apple, and the latter are arranged in the form of little pyramids. 
Instead of the fir-trees which decorate the market-places of the 
north, the Romans use small laurel-trees, to which ^^ey affig 
oranges and lemons. The whole produces a very pleasing effect. 
In the night of Cbristmaa-eve the streets are veiy noisy* The 
peasants from the adjacent country assemble early m the eyesipg 
in the church of Santa Maria Ma^^iore, wboke beautiful whit^ 
columns are covered aiid disfigured with red damask. Tliousandf 
of lights illumine this magnificent temple. But as thegreat 
"is not read before midni^t, the peesants, many of whom-co^l^ 
from a considerable distance, naturally grow tired and 
KOTzsnvE.j If' 
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Mid throw themselveB upon one another in the comen 
a|Kl 'eolonnadfl^'NDr redine against the monuments; where they 
M^y profound dutnbers, and amid the enchanting illumination 
dtoMi groQpa eaqiiishely picturesque. 1 know artists who, ac- 
eordiilg^, never tad to pass this ni^ht in the church, and always 
m the morning enriched with new ideas. There is yet 
ilMllj^r attraction which allures artists as well as those who are 
artists: th'e most beautiful females of the highest as well as 
Irf the lowest classes repair thither about midnight, that amid the 
fllusive lights tiiey may exhibit their charms to greater advantage. 
Here you may study forms, and plan intrigues that lead to the 
prddttctioo of new forms. Wh^n tb^ bell at length -rings, the 
peasants start up half-asleep; the females assume a pious air; 
Christ is bora, and placed on the high altar in a ma^ificent 
tilver cradle, which is in fact a master-piece of art. On this 
iMctsion an indecency is committed of which heathens would 
iNUtreely have been guilty; it is this: two common fellows climb 

2 1 on |the altar, and trample abou^upon it for a long time with 
eir clumsy feet before they can place the cradle in a proper 
situation. Besides this silver cradle, the church is said likewise 
to possess the real cradle of our Saviour, which J had not die 
htmour to see. An immense multitude of candles are lighted up 
iround it; and 6n each side are stationed four men of the pope’s 
Swiss guards, as a probf that, at least, tlie dress of the harlequin 
is still S^taiiied. 

^rom the first day of this festival a great number of prasepife, 
er mangers, are exhibited at Rome. These are rcnieseiitations 
of the nativity of Christ by means of puppets. I^ost of them 
are in churches; I went to see them all, and they are mere chil* 
dren’s play At one of them I was diveited with a boy who was 
ielatii^ to the people the extraordinary history of Mary s deliveiy 
with vehement pathos and great gesticulations, but so rapidly that 
ytivt could scarcely understand a woid he said. One of these 
teangers distinguishes itself every year among the rest, and dis¬ 
plays some ability in the artist. It is called della Regola, I be¬ 
lieve from the street in whitA it is exhibited. Some devout 
genius, assisted by the contributions of the pious, executes it an¬ 
nually Ml such a style, that the best scene-painter would scarcely 
^ 0 i]|ual him. It is placed on the flat roof of his house. The whole 
k composed of a few hoards, some cork, and puppets. In the 
fbrf^n^nd'is the celebrated stable itself, with eveiy thing ap- 
profirm» bttt being too near produces the least effect. But, 
other hand, if yoii look over, and on one dltfe'of the auhle, 
^scorer a landscape most beautiful and aUimatUd, distant 
ll^bttMEins, with towns and villages on tiieir sides, cottages, pas* 
HicM) eofU'flehls, streams, 'The illusron Is so complete. 
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notwitlNtAiiding my eiceOent sight, I cotild not for « 

^ime' he persoMhid that they were the work of art. 1 coi^ hewt* 
swom that what I saw over the roof was the open countiy; 
that the mgo had only availed himself with deiterity of the 
roountaiiis, so as to make theni serve for a suitabjfe bacl^groli^ 
to bu pret^ performance. Bet the artist, ikitter^ by this 4lt^^ 
claration, took me himself to the roof, where 1 bdield with asCikr 
aishiitent at how small an expence this enchantment was ^pMiv 
duced. The stream which I had just befom seen wet and ntw* 
ningf was nothing more than a painted board laid in an obliqna- 
direction. The same were the moimtain^, erhicli had appeared 
to he many miles distant, and which* now reclined not more thaft 
two paces frhm me against a chimney. The trouble of executing 
this little performance is a mere act of piety. You pay nothing 
to see it: even the sentinel who made way for us through the 
crowds that were flocking to see it, and to whom we offered a 
trifle, refused the voluntary present, but with great politenafla* 
reminded us to take off our hats. <• 

The Monte TestacnOf or mount of potsherds, is said to hava 
been produced by all the potsherds, which, since the time*> of 
Tarquin, the potters residing in that neighbourhotid have bemi 
obliged to carry to thistspot, that the river might not be choaked 
up by them. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to conceive how % 
hill of such magnitude can have arisen from such potsherda. 
This is, however, the fact, be its origin what it may. It baa 
now become a natural curiosity, on account of the extraordili^ 
coolness it affords in summer, by meaqs, as it is a^, of 'the afl^ 
which acquires such a tehtperature in the ifitersticM between the 
potsherds. The finest wine-cellars are constructed in it; and in 
consequence, great numbers of people resort tOithe place, eB|mr 
cially lu Octbber, to dnnk the cool beverage. A multitude oi 
tables are set out under the trees, and the bottle b pushed merrily 
round. On the shore of the Tiber they dance the saltBreUai,' 
Those who love quietness retire’tp their homes at the approMfo* 
of night, when dnorders and even assassinations are not ram. 
The burying-ground of the Protestants b sepmided from dw 
Monte Testaccip only by a meadow bordered with trees. 

The eve of Ihe Epipbaov b celebrated by the Roman ptefAi v 
with as much feetivity ae. Christmas eve in tipper Saxony* 
the fruit and psntiy-copbf rsbops am splendi|iiy decorate $ wm 
are provided with a ^ind <if hebgoblki; which b in smne a 
wbh evjigly mask and fiery eyes/ aud in others a jperson dbywa a d^ 
in the Mine mtmoe^ who plays all kinds of tiim^ To 
traorifii^'hili unixertal custom, the ori^of whkhlyliMpll’ 
like tq kanar/ Wang stockings filled>."wim ooH^gas andTeakbe^ 
frujfa^ Thfae^ittffed stockings are seen suspended ct ery 
w la« «* » 
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WtA’ iomedinei letters are fastened to them wit^ pdns. Loven 
fwesent to the objects their attachment) stockings tins kind, 
Which do not efen appear to be new. In large diops they go to 
h still greater expeiice. You there see puppetS) of tiie iiize of 
tbildreil twelve ^ears old, which are seated or standing, nnd ap- 
IMitently .conversing: each has a stocking stuffed with fruits hang- 
iflKiat its side* llie confectioners vie with those of Berlin in die 
e&bition of their art, «id often surpass them, especiall;^ in the 
Oboice of the subject. The former generally content themselves 
with low scenes: but here 1 observed the condagration of Troy, 
fbe death of Mart Anthony, the discovery of America; in a 
word, nothing but dignified subjects, which usually occupy a space 
ten or twelve paces in lei^th, and two in bread!h, the thea¬ 
tre of which is not rarely painted, decorated, and illuminated 
with the utmost elegance: the small figures being ingeniously 
grouped, and in general executed with great correctuess, at least 
•a fiir as regards die effect. It may easily be conceived what a 
crowd of joyous spectators surround these shops. Nevertheless, 
people of rank, regardless of the convenience of the people, diive 
dieir enrriages in long rows through the stieets, crammed as full 
of people^as the stockings of oranges, and even stop before the 
shops, so as to produce a pressure that is really dangerous. 1 
must acknowledge diat I have myself been guilty of the same 
impropriety; but were 1 governor of Rome, 1 would certainly 
not suffer it» A native of the north, who is accustomed to per- 

r vl winds, is struck on this apd various other occa'^inns with 
many duwsand lamps, burning without any cover in the 
itreets, and wnidi are yet never extinguished by the wind. 

Byasmgular privilege the police of the Spanish Place, in 
wfaiail resided, is under the jurisdiction of the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador, whose palace is situate in it* The person w'ho has him 
for hit friend may commit murder, or any other atrocity he 
pleases, in this place. No sbirri dares to lay hands on the cul- 
*pfit, who stands unconcerned, and turns the ministers of justice 
■Bo'ridicule. Even in cases when the Spanish ambassador does 
not extend hn protection to tbe^offender, he at least gains sufli- 
ciWit tinie, by this admiiable regulation, to provide at his ease 
« secure retreat. The inferior court must first present its report 
ilif.tiie cucaWstmee to the superior; the latter most transmit in- 
ftiSBatton of it to the governor, and the governor must acquaint 
fbe btiu^ter of state; & minister ofstate must dispatch a written 
tm the subject to the Spanish ainbassador, to wfaicb ^e 
mpbaasador must retain a written answer. It is fasy to 
ibU) during this iotervali the assassin has abundant time 
^esea|^ or tw o ago an uofeitunato mad udto was stal^ 

at the corner of the street where his 
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,t»pd^ hem mormiig till tiiglit tiefore, Ae 
low^kto^be removed Tile ladien ^ pletunttv 
nutted to follow their peofesskni io eny other plifrri wi Bonwfti^ 
too ere uodwr Spamsh protection; for this reason diey 
in the luuues round about it^ and the fdace swarms widi tteH 
as soon n erring arrives. It is highlj ludicrous, or, 
please, highly in^raeiit, to see the grave deportment hf die 
mard, and at the same time to consider him as the supremW^dhH 
tector of the ladies of easy virtue. The Impend 
likewise possessed similar privilege in the dace sunt^midmg^lw 
Venedan palace, but his wiser government 1<^ ago rdiaiqpiDahad 
them. Is It not the height of foUy to permit foreign powemdft 
exercise a peculiar juris&tion in a city like Rome; and by dm 
inviolable respect paid to that jurisdiction, to encour^ die com¬ 
mission oi Climes f —Pius V{. suppressed many sanctmuiest in 
they were called, in and near diurches; and since that poricMl' 
the number of assassinations faae considerably decreased. Oka 
great festivals, patroles parade the streets of the city on horsa- 
back, from moriiii^ till night. This, however, did not pr e v ent 
two persons from being stabbed on new>^r*8>ahy, at die foiaiy 
tain of Trevi. '' The bmter the wine iv say the- Romans dien- 
selves, ** die more frequent are assassinations.’* 

With all these atrocities a high degree of Roman-catholic pie^ 
is, as usual, combined. Befoi'e the assassin sneaks to execute hie 
bloody purpose, he hears mass, goes to confession, and is dun 
perfectly prepared. If you only pay the Roman cleigy for 


ses, you may do whatever you please. The only capital crime 
in fois state is, to neglect the n^. ‘ Accordingly, the book of 
post-roads begins with die following exhortation: " LeMjpim w|i» 
u about to set out on a journey, a&ive all things, go devoutly to, 
•confession and the saciament; then letbim procure a nmtoim 
be said for the sopls.of die deceased, or one pro iUnertmtikmu 
On the morning of his departure he must hear anodier mamf 
when he enters his carriage, or mounU bh horse, or he|^ hie 
journey on foot, let him i*ep^ u psalm> or tdl his beads, or wIm^ 
ever e^ God may inspire Idinto cfe. WfatoThe hm aobiaUy Itic 
his home, let him say with a contrite heart, an^ dMto 

the annexed prayer.” HeiwfoUow# * longTAtm ill sdidm 

and the eonclumm ie an atotoaily hmg tortMto 
remind that hwe(todilcMl«the jduldtoD of Ifeaal 
Red Sa% the fcmgs tfaw 
Idmim mi^Ahnidmto o«i ChaMdaf 
the present oecasMHb ha mml be to diiwi 
an uidhtolla in wst mtothwvnr^^^ 
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weariness, a staif in slippery paths, and a harbour in sliipwreck# 
^ceptiug these edifying things, the Roman book of roads is the 
• Kiost wretched of the kind in ail Europe, for scarcely a single 
tStation is correct; and, in particular, the accounts «f foreign 
countries betray the most diverting ignorance. 

Naples is in general considered as a cheaper place than Rome. 
1 found it the reverse, though in the latter I resided at the best 
' hotef. Apartments, equally good with those at Naples, are 
cheaper by a full third. Tlie same is the case with regard to the 
keeping of a carriage. The expences of the table are nearly alike 
in both places, llie lacqueys are rogues in one city as well as 
. in the other. Articles of dress arc dearer at Rome, and display 
lessttstie than at Naples. Good drinkable table-v\inc is more 
easily procured in the former; excclldtat Florentine wine, which 
IS not to be had in the latter, costs only one shilling a bottle. 
The vegetables are very fine. 1 never met with better brocoli, 
cabbage, Swedish tin nips, and particularly onions. The latter 
we here boiled hole with beef; they are deliciously sweet, and 
l^oduce none of the disagreeable effects, either on the palate or 
the stomach, which proceed from those of other countries. The 
bread might be better. The wiatrarowi-are brouglit from Na¬ 
ples, and it is said that they can no w here be made so well: 
but in that city they are not all alike in quality, and I often found 
them sandy. Sea-fish «re as plciitilul here as there, and of the 


saine species; but not so fresh, as it is necessary to convey them 
’from the neaiest ports. Poultry is the favourite food of the 
Italians; but geese are very seldom paten. Most of the soups 
are seasoned with grated cheese. The celebrated Roman flow or- 
cheese, CfUCO dijiore, is, however, notwithstanding its fine name, 
very insipid stuff. It resembles fresh goats’-milk cheese, but is 
said to improve with age. The best cheese in Italy, and peihupa|| 
.m Europe, is undoubtedly that which is d^iiomiubted strachino 
di Milano. Coffee and sugar are exorbitantly dear. A pound 
of good coffee costs nearly three shillings. For codee for three 
persons, with a few slices of bread and butter, I was obliged to 
pay at Uie rate of five shillings pel^day. 

shall now conclude our analysis of this interesting work, 
by recommending it to the attention of all who intend, in more 
wayiquil tunes, to visit the classical soil of Italy, it contains by 
^ we best accouqt of that country which has ever beeu publish- 
notwithstanding the extent to which we have carried 
t^nidgment, there will be found, in the edition of foAr yo- 
othf r curious particulars, which will serve as a guide 
traveller.' 
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